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ORATORS    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 

ALEXANDB&    HAMILTON.    THS    MASTBB    OF    POLITICAL     8AGAGITT. 
»i     TBx    »>▼.    a.    Z.  .     IC  A  O  O  O  M. 


Patriots  of  exalted  worth  appeared  in  the  colonial  period  of  our 
history,  and  signalized  their  respective  merits  in  achieving  enterprises 
of  comprehensive  and  enduring  utility.  Their  successors  of  revo- 
lutionary renown  were  no  less  dignified  in  talent  and  untarnished  in 
worth.  Looking  at  the  era  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  £ese  United  States,  and  the  civil  administration  of 
Washington,  next  to  the  great  president  himself  no  name  shines 
iiurer  than  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was  bom  January 
11th,  1757,  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British 
West-Indies.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother  a  French  lady, 
descended  from  that  noble  race,  the  Huguenots.  This  happy  blend- 
ing of  contrasted  elements  in  the  original  source  of  his  blood  and 
character,  solidity  and  enthusiasm,  sagacity  to  project  theories  and 
&cility  in  their  execution,  wil]  be  exemplified  m  all  his  subsequent 
career.  The  father  was  a  merchant,  but  his  business  was  disastrous, 
and  he  died  in  penury  at  St.  Vincents.  The  mother  possessed  elegant 
manners  and  a  stron?  intellect,  which  made  a  vivid  impression  on  her 
son,  though  she  too  died  when  he  was  but  a  child. 

Like  most  men  who  are  destined  to  become  truly  great,  young 
Hamilton  was  early  left  to  buffet  adveree  stoi-ms,  and  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties  to  be  the  architect  of  his  oWn  fortunes.  By  the  favor  of 
some  persons  related  to  his  mother,  the  otherwise  unprotected  child 
was  Udcen  to  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  early 
education.  He  soon  learned  to  speak  and  write  the  French  language 
fluently,  and  was  taught  to  repeat  the  Decalogue  in  Hebrew,  at  me 
school  of  a  Jewess,  when  so  small  that  he  was  placed  standing  by  her 
side  on  a  table*    But  his  education  at  this  period  was  conducted 
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chiefly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  gave  to  the  mind  of  his  aspiring  pupil 
a  religious  bias  as  lasting  as  his  life.  In  1 769  he  waB  placedf  as  a 
clerk  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger,  a  wealthy  and 
highly  respectable  merchant  of  Santa-Cruz.  By  his  skill  and  assiduity 
as  a  clerk,  young  Hamilton  soon  won  the  attention  and  confidence  of 
his  patron,  and  at  the  same  time  betrayed  in  his  favorite  studies  and 
private  correspondence  an  ambition  that  soared  far  above  his  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  Before  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  a  young  friend  at  school : 

*  I  contemn  the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk,  to  whidi  my  fortune 
condemns  me,  and  would  willingly  risk  my  life,  though  not  my  charac- 
ter, to  exalt  my  station :  I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for  futurity.' 

Herein  gleams  the  true  fire  of  a  noble  youth,  love  of  fame  and  the 
strongest  attachment  to  untarnished  integrity,  guarantees  of  splendid 
success,  which  in  this  instance  was  never  disproved  by  facts. 

While  in  Mr.  Cruger's  office,  the  predestined  statesman  appropria- 
ted every  hour  he  could  command  from  recreation  and  repose,  to 
mathematics,  ethics,  chemistry,  biography,  histoiy,  and  knowledge  of 
every  kind.  Some  of  his  youthful  compositions  were  published,  and  their 
promise  was  so  extraordinary  that  his  relatives  and  friends  resolved 
to  send  him  to  New- York  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  his  education. 
He  an-ived  in  this  country  in  October,  ]  772,  and  was  placed  at  a  gram- 
mar school  in  New-Jersey,  under  the  instruction  of  Francis  Barber, 
of  Elizabethtown,  who  afterward  became  a  distinguished  officer  in 
the  American  service.  At  the  close  of  1773,  Hamilton  entered 
King's  (now  Columbia)  college,  where  he  soon  *  gave  extraordinary 
displays  of  genius  and  energy  of  mind.' 

In  college  Hamilton  never  relaxed  the  severe  application  to  study 
which  his  natural  tastes  and  glowing  ambition  required ;  nor  was  he 
unmindful  of  the  storm  gathering  beyond  the  quiet  cloisters  wherein 
he  prosecuted  scientific  research  and  classic  lore  with  hallowed  de- 
light. His  penetrating  mind,  versatile  pen,  and  powerful  living  tones 
were  from  the  first  employed  in  defending  colonial  opposition  to  the 
acts  of  the  British  parliament.  In  December,  1774,  and  February, 
1775,  he  wrote  anonymously  several  elaborate  pamphlets  in  favor  of 
the  pacific  measures  of  defence,  recommended  by  congress. 

He  suggested  at  that  early  day  the  policy  of  giving  encourage- 
ment to  domestic  manufactures,  as  a  sure  means  of  lessening  the  need 
of  external  commerce.  He  anticipated  ample  resources  at  home, 
and  among  other  things,  observed  that  sevei*al  of  the  southern  colo- 
nies were  so  favorable  in  their  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton, that  such  a  staple  alone,  with  due  cultivation,  in  a  year  or  two 
would  affiird  products  sufficient  to  clothe  the  whole  continent.  He 
insisted  upon  our  unalienable  right  to  the  steady,  uniform,  unshaken 
security  of  constitutional  freedom  ;  to  the  enjoyment  of  trial  by  jury ; 
and  to  the  right  of  freedom  from  taxation,  except  by  our  own  imme- 
diate representatives,  and  that  colonial  legislation  was  an  inherent 
ri^ht,  never  to  be  abandoned  or  impaired.' 

In  this  pamphlet  controversy,  young  Hamilton  encountered  Doctor 
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Cooper,  principal  of  the  college,  uid  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
tones  of  the  land.  When  the  authorship  of  the  youthful  champion 
was  proclaimed,  all  classes  were  astonished .  to  learn  such  profound 
principles  and  wise  policy  from  so  young  an  oracle.  By  his  extra- 
oidiDary  writings  and  patriotic  influence  he  early  deserved  and  re- 
ceired  the  appellation  of  the  '  Vindicator  of  Congress/ 

The  country  was  at  length  compelled  to  plunge  into  war,  and  the 
struggle  for  emancipation  from  British  dommation  had  already  com- 
menced. The  letter  that  announced  the  hattle  of  Lexington  to  the 
New-Yorkers,  concluded  with  these  words :  '  The  crimson  fountain 
has  opened,  and  God  only  knows  when  it  wiU  be  closed.' 

Young  Hamilton  organized  a  military  corps,  mostly  of  fellow  stu- 
dents, who  practised  their  daily  drill  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
commencement  of  their  college  studies.  They  assumed  the  name  of 
'  Hearts  of  Oak,'  and  wore  a  green  unifoim  surmounted  by  a  leathern 
cap  on  which  was  inscribed,  *  Freedom  or  Death.*  Early  and  late  our 
young  hero  was  busy  not  only  in  promoting  measures  of  resistance 
but  in  mastering  the  science  of  political  economy,  the  laws  of  com- 
merce, the  balance  of  trade  and  the  circulating  medium ;  so  that  when 
these  topics  became  prominent  matters  of  speculation  in  the  light  of 
new  organizations  for  the  general  good,  no  one  was  more  prompt  and 
lucid  in  his  demonstrations  than  Hamilton. 

In  March,  1776,  he  abandoned  academic  retirement,  and  entered 
the  army  as  captain  of  a  provincial  company  of  artillery.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  army  in  the  retreat  from  Long- 
Island.  H  e  was  in  the  action  at  White  Plains,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1776;  and  with  his  company  of  artillery  was  firm  and  heroical  in 
the  reti'eat  through  New-Jersey,  on  which  occasion  he  repelled 
the  progress  of  the  British  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Raritan.  He 
fought  at  the  head  of  his  brave  company  at  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
and  continued  in  the  same  command  until  the  first  of  March,  1777, 
when  havit]g  attracted  the  admiration  of  Washington,  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  From  this  time, 
be  continued  until  February,  1781,  the  inseparable  companion  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  was  always  con&ulted  by  him,  and  by  all  the 
leading  public  functionaries,  on  the  most  important  occasions.  He 
acted  as  his  firet  aid  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  and 
Monmouth ;  and  at  his  own  request,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  he  led 
the  detachment  which  carried  by  assault  one  of  the  strongest  out- 
works of  the  foe. 

Many  fine  qualities  were  combined  in  Hamilton  to  render  him  use- 
fiil  to  all,  and  especially  to  make  him,  in  the  service  of  Washington, 
what  that  great  man  declared  he  was,  '  his  principal  and  most  confi- 
dential aid.'  His  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  military 
science,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  tacticians  >  his  courteous 
manners  rendered  his  general  intercourse  with  thd  army  a  delight  to 
all ;  his  familiarity  with  the  French  language  won  the  especial  at- 
tachment of  all  the  French  division  of  our  army,  making  him  the  con- 
stant favorite  in  particular  of  the  Marquis  Lafayette  and  the  Baron 
Steuben. 
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Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  nations  was  a  youth  of  twenty 
called  to  such  precious  honors  and  responsibilities  as  those  which 
Hamilton  at  that  early  age  was  called  to  assume  as  the  private  secre- 
tary and  confidential  friend  of  Washington.  On  none  did  the  arm 
of  that  ^reat  man  more  habitually  lean  for  support  than  on  this  eru- 
dite and  patriotic  youth,  and  by  no  other  earthly  power  was  he  more 
fortified  tnan  by  him.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  through  the  gallery 
of  universal  history  to  find  a  fit  companion  to  this  picture  of  early 
wisdom  and  unblemished  honor,  standing  forth  as  the  palladium  of  na- 
tional safety  in  the  days  of  greatest  peril.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
stood  alone,  but  only  that  he  was  unexcelled.  Among  the  many  will- 
ing and  devoted  hearts  of  that  heroic  age,  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
cabinet,  patriots  whom  danger  and  suffering  could  not  appal,  nor 
treason  or  despair  divert  from  their  high  enterprise,  the  fame  of  no 
one  is  brighter,  and  the  path  of  none  more  exalted  and  pure,  than  that 
traced  by  Hamilton.  This  position  we  will  attempt  to  substantiate 
by  hastily  reviewing  first  his  merits  as  an  orator,  and  secondly  as  a 
statesman. 

Hamilton's  first  political  speech  to  a  popular  assembly  was  deliv- 
ered at  *  the  great  meeting  in  the  fields,'  as  it  was  called,  and  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  call  to  choose  delegates  to  the  first  congress.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  student  in  King's  College,  and  was  every  way  exceed- 
ingly juvenile  in  appearance.  Being  unexpectedly  called  upon,  his 
enort  was  unpremeditated,  and  at  first  he  faltered  and  hesitated,  over- 
awed by  the  impressive  scene  before  him ;  but  his  youthful  counte- 
nance, his  slender  form  and  novel  aspect  awakened  curiosity  and  ex- 
cited universal  attention.  An  immense  multitude  were  astonished 
and  electrified  by, '  the  infant  orator,'  as  they  called  him.  After  a 
discussion,  clear,  forcible  and  stiiking,  of  the  great  principles  involved, 
he  depicted  in  glowin?  colors  the  long  continued  and  constantly  ag- 
gravated oppressions  of  the  mother  country.  Touching  this  point  he 
burst  forth  in  a  strain  of  bold  and  thrilling  eloquence. 

<  The  sacred  rights  of  mankind,'  were  his  words,  '  are  not  to  be 
rummaged  for  among  old  parchments  or  musty  records ;  they  are 
vmtten  as  with  a  sunbeam  in  the  whole  volume  of  human  nature,  by 
the  hand  of  Divinity  itself,  and  can  never  be  erased  or  obscured  by 
mortal  power.' 

He  insisted  on  the  duty  of  resistance,  pointed  out  the  means  and 
certainty  of  success,  and  described  the  waves  of  rebellion  sparkling 
with  fire,  and  washing  back  on  the  shores  of  England  the  wrecks  of 
her  power,  her  wealm  and  her  glory.  Under  this  spontaneous  burst 
of  mature  eloquence  from  lips  so  youthful,  the  vast  multitude  fii-st 
sank  in  awe  and  surprise,  and  then  rose  with  irrepressible  aston- 
ishment : 

*DoWK  Bank 
Instant  all  tumult,  broke  abruptly  off 
Pierce  voice  and  clash  of  arma ;  to  mute  and  deep 
Settled  the  silence,  the  low  sound  was  heard 
Of  distant  waterfall,  and  the  acorn  drop 
Prom  the  green  arch  above.* 

The  death-like  silence  ceased  as  he  closed,  and  repeated  huzzaa 
vesounded  to  the  heavens. 
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Soon  after  this  memorable  event,  young  Hamilton  entered  upon 
that  military  career  which  we  have  already  sketched  down  to  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  conflict  But  the  better  qualities  of  his  head  and 
heart  were  developed  more  especially  in  powerful  speech,  during 
thoee  five  years  of  sorrow  and  dmost  despair  which  succeeded,  be- 
ginning with  the  close  of  the  martial  contest  in  1782,  and  extending 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1787.  This  period  of  our  his- 
tory is  perhaps  least  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  but  one  which  in 
fact  is  most  worthy  of  being  explored.  During  these  five  years, 
Hamilton  was  a  prominent  advocate  for  wise  freedom  in  the  four 
deliberative  bodies  which  most  powerfully  determined  the  future  des- 
tinies of  the  country.  These  were  the  congress  «>f  the  confederation, 
in  1782  and  1783,  which  closed  the  war  and  ratified  the  definitive 
treaty ;  the  convention  at  Annapolis,  in  nrsG,  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  general  convention  adopting  the  constitution ;  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  New- York  in  January,  1787,  in  which  the  battle  of 
state  rights  was  fought  against  the  definitive  treaty ;  and  lastly,  the 
general  convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  and  by  which  the  federal  constitution  was  constructed  and  adopted. 
In  each  of  these  great  and  important  bodies  he  appeared  as  an  influ- 
ential leader,  always  relied  on  as  among  the  most  safe,  and  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  the  clearness  and  force  with  which  he  originated 
and  sustained  great  measures  of  national  policy. 

In  December,  1780,  Hamilton  married  the  second  daughter  of 
Major  General  Schuyler,  and  in  the  February  following,  he  retired 
from  the  family  of  General  Washington,  to  become  more  completely 
absorbed  in  forensic  toil.  He  took  his  seat  in  congress  in  November, 
1782,  and  continued  there  until  the  autumn  of  1783.  The  legislators 
of  that  body  had  many  difficult  and  exhausting  duties  to  perform. 
Army  discontents  were  to  be  appeased ;  complicated  claims  to  be 
settled  ;  am)  if  possible,  the  half-pay  of  innumerable  patriots  to  be 
obtained.  Hamilton  renounced  his  own  demands,  accrumg  from  long 
martial  service,  that  he  might  freely  plead  the  cause  of  his  brethren 
in  arms.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1782,  he  moved  and  carried  an 
important  resolution  on  national  finance ;  the  beginning  of  his  invalu- 
able labors  in  behalf  of  an  improved  revenue ;  the  sinking  fund  and 
assumption  of  the  state  debts  ;  a  currency  well  defined  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  coinage. 

Inamediately  after  Hamilton  entered  congress  all  its  proceedings 
assumed  a  more  vigorous  tone  and  exalted  character.  Grievances 
were  redressed  and  effective  measures  of  general  interest  were 
promptly  passed.  His  report  in  answer  to  Rhode-Island,  and  many 
other  documents  and  speeches  in  behalf  of  a  more  solid  and  effective 
union,  gave  a  new  and  more  cheering  aspect  to  the  whole  face  of  public 
affairs.  His  influence  in  guiding  the  terms  of  peace  was  very  great, 
and  especially  was  he  efiicient  in  rendering  the  fruits  of  peace  m  the 
highest  degree  pofitable  to  all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  brief  Convention  at  AnfiapoliSy  Hamilton  furnished  the  origi- 
nal  draught  of  the  report  which  was  adopted  and  sent  to  the  four 
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states  therein  represented,  namely,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 
and  New- York. 

In  the  New-  Y'*rk  Legislature  of  1787,  among  other  measures,  we  are 
told  the  following  are  due  to  him  :  The  bankrupt  act  and  amendment 
of  its  criminal  code  ;  the  establishment  of  the  state  university  and 
its  general  system  of  public  instruction,  then  a  novel  scheme ;  and 
above  all,  his  influence  was  preeminent  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  definitive  treaty,  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  party, 
to  many  existing  state  laws,  and  to  strong  popular  feeling  against  it. 

In  the  Convention  of  1 787  his  labors  were  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  of  all :  to  these  we  shall  revert  when  we  come  to  consider 
their  author's  statesmanship. 

It  is  believed  that  Hamihx>n'8  eloquence  consisted  in  a  happy  com- 
bination of  a  high  sense  of  honor,  clear  but  energetic  understanding, 
and  acute  sensibility. 

In  the  first  place,  he  possessed  a  high  sense  of  honor,  which  forti- 
fied all  his  powers,  and  crowned  him  with  the  majesty  of  a  great  and 
useful  orator.  We  may  apply  to  this  master  mind  what  Pope  said  of 
the  distinguished  English  statesman  : 

*  Arovlc.  the  state's  whole  thunder  born  to  wield, 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field.' 

The  biographer  of  Hamilton,  speaking  of  his  father's  powers  as 
displayed  in  the  congress  of  l'^^^2,  laments,  in  common  with  the  whole 
country,  that  so  little  remains  to  perpetuate  the  memoi-y  of  it. 

*  Of  the  distinctive  features,'  says  he,  *  of  that  commanding  and  win- 
ning eloquence,  the  wonder  and  delight  of  friend  and  foe,  but  of 
which  no  perfect  reports  are  preserved,  a  delineation  will  not  now  be 
attempted.  It  suffices  here  to  observe  how  deeply  his  modes  of  think- 
ing impaited  to  the  proceedings  of  this  body  a  new  tone  and  charac- 
ter. And  those  who  remark  in  these  pages  the  sentiments  with  which 
he  regarded  the  demands  of  the  army,  how  solemn  his  respect  for  the 
requirements  of  justice,  how  incessant  and  undespairing  his  efforts  to 
fulfil  them,  can  best  image  to  themselves  with  what  living  touches  and 
thrilling  appeals  he  called  up  before  this  senate  their  accumulated 
wrongs,  and  with  what  deep  emotions  and  almost  holy  zeal  he  urged, 
he  enforced,  he  implored,  with  all  the  ai'dor  of  his  bold  and  generous 
nature,  an  honest  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  to  public  faith.' 

But  a  clear  and  energetic  understanding,  vivified  and  ennobled  by 
acute  sensibility,  were  traits  equally  prominent  in  the  constitution  of 
Hamilton's  mind.  His  heart  was  as  generous  as  his  will  was  reso- 
lute. He  seems  to  have  ever  been  the  object  of  passionate  admira- 
tion to  those  who  knew  him  best.  A  senior  officer  in  Wasuiv(iton's 
staff  conferred  on  him  the  epithet  of  *  The  little  Lion,'  a  term  of  en- 
dearment by  which  he  was  familiarly  known  among  his  bosom  friends 
to  the  close  of  his  life. 

*  Hamilton's  great  characteristics,'  says  his  son,  *  were  firmness  and 
gentleness.  His  spirit  waa  as  bold  as  it  was  sympathizing.  He 
hated  oppression  in  all  its  foitns,  and  resisted  it  in  every  shape. 
Goveni^a  by  the  highest  principles,  with  them  his  lofty  nature  would 
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admit  no  compromise ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  view  infractions  of 
them  on  all  their  remote  crmsequences.     Hence  his  denunciations  of 
tyranny  were  universal  and  unsparing/     It  was  this  *  lion  like'  fear- 
lessness of  heart  that  infused  into  the  whole  of  Hamilton's  public 
life  that  chivalric  tone  which  so  prominently  roarketl  it.     Whether 
at  the  bar,  in  the  cabinet,  or  on  the  field,  he  was  still  the  generous 
foe  and  the  peerless  knight  *  sanx  pcvr  et  B^ns  rrprochc,^     Wherever 
wrong  was  to  be  redressed,  or  rights  vindicated,  Hamilton  stood  fore- 
most.    Wherever  the  strong  arm  was  needed,  or  the  gallant  heart, 
or  the  eloquent  tongue,  to  smite  down  the  oppressor,  or  to  raiRO  up 
the  fallen,  the  firat  tiame  invoked  by  the  sufferer  was  that  of  Hamil- 
ton.    It  is  one  of  the  pleasing  charactenstic  incidents  i*ecorded  by 
his  son  of  his  professional  career,  that  his  very  first  appearance  as  an 
advocate  was  in  defence  of  one  in  name  a  foe,  wno,  having  been 
through  the  war  an  adherent  to  the  enemy,  had  fallen  under  the 
heated  proscription  of  the  state  itself.     The  tnal,  too,  whs  held  under 
circumstances  sufficient  to  have  daunted  a  less  determined  mind,  let 
alone  so  inexperienced  a  pleader ;  '  while  the  stiife  of  the  fierce 
contest  was  recent,'  are  the  words  of  his  son,  '  in  the  midst  of  a  dila- 
pidated and  yet  disordered  city,  where  all  around  were  beheld  the 
ravages  of  the  invader,  in  a  hall  of  justice  desecrated  and  marred  by 
the  excesses  of  its  late  occupants,  a  licentious  soldiery.    On  one  side 
was  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  armed  with  all  its  authority  to 
sustain  its  laws,  representing  the  pa'-vions  of  an  inflamed  commu- 
nity. • .     .     .    On  the  other  stood  Hamilton,  resting  on  the  justice  of 
this  mighty  cause,  the  good  faith  of  the  nation.     The  result  was 
honorable  alike  to  the  court  and  the  advocate.     It  was  the  triumph 
of  right  over  usurpation.'     But  such  triumphs  were  often  enjoyed  in 
afler  life  by  this  noble,  dauntless,  and  eloquent  pleader.     His  son 
just  glances  at  a  celebrated  instance,  when,  in  giving  the  touching  his- 
tory 1  »f  his  father's  return  to  the  city  of  New- York,  afler  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  enemy,  he  says  :  *  Cordial  were  the  greetings  of  this 
reful  city  as  it  welcomed  in  its  once  *  stranger  boy'  the  now  power- 
advocate  of  mercy  to  its  apprehensive  denizens,  hastening  to 
shield  them  from  persecution  for  the  venial  offence  of  mistaken  po- 
licy.'    Thus  in  the  powerful  eloquence  of  their  strong  foe  the  van- 
quished found  a  panoply  to  protect,  where  they  dreaded  a  destroying 
sword.     It  is  added,  tnat  on  his  return  ivom  the  seat  of  the  legislature, 
whither  he  had  hastened  as  an  advocate  to  defeat  an  unjust  bill  that 
would  have  brought  ruin  on  the  defenceless  Tories,  he  sternly  re- 
fused from  them  a  purse  of  some  thousand  dollars,  made  up  for  him 
in  his  absence  by  his  grateful  but  unknown  clients ;  refused  it  with 
the  magnanimous  reply,  that  'the  cause  of  national  honor  was  not  to 
be  paid  for.'     It  was  this  happy  union  of  largeness  and  loftiness  of 
soul  that  made  Hamilton  the  model-advocate  of  his  own  and  of  every 
age. 

One  who  v^rote  on  the  character  of  this  renowned  statesman  law- 
yer says :  '  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  New- York  merchants ; 
and  he  justly  deserved  to  be  so,  for  be  had  uniformly  proved  himself 
to  be  an  enlightened,  intrepid  and  perseveriiig  friend  to  the  commer- 
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cial  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  was  a  great  master  of,  commercial 
law,  as  well  as  of  the  principles  of  international  jurisprudence.  There 
.  were  no  deep  recesses  of  the  science  which  he  did  not  explore.  He 
would  occasionally  draw  from  the  fountains  of  the  civil  law,  and  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  enlightened  decisions  of  Mansfield  by  the  severe 
judgment  of  Emerigon  and  the  lucid  commentaries  of  Valin.  In 
short,  he  conferred  dignity  and  high  reputation  upon  the  profession, 
of  which  he  was  indisputably  the  first  of  the  first  rank,  by  his  inde- 
fatigable industry,  his  thorough  researches,  his  logical  powers,  his 
solid  judgment,  his  winning  candor,  and  his  matchless  eloquence.' 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  as  forcible  in  speech  as  he  was  substantial. 
His  arguments  were  like  artillery  of  heavy  calibre,  planted  on  a  com- 
manding position,  and  worked  with  an  agility  that  captures  or  de- 
stroys every  point.  His  ponderous  metal,  put  into  nimble  and  fatal 
execution,  reminds  one  of  Schiller's  description : 

'  Stkaight  forth  goes 
The  lightnlng'f  path,  imd  itraight  the  fearAxl  path  of 
The  cannon-ball.    Direct  it  flies,  and  rapid  shattering 
That  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  reaches.' 

The  momentum  of  his  thought  was  as  great  as  its  magnitude  and 
value,  all  of  which  traits  in  him  were  seldom  or  never  excelled. 
The  severe  grandeur  with  which  he  sketched  the  outline  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  elaborate  beauty  with  which  he  wrought  out  its  perfect 
execution,  remind  one  of  the  rule  which  Tintoretto  adopted :  <  I  fol- 
low Michael  Angelo  for  my  designs,  and  Titian  for  my  coloring/ 
When  impetuous  feeling  is  the  concomitant  of  lucid  and  legitimate 
argument,  the  passion  of  eloquence  becomes  contagious  in  its  pos- 
sessor, and  IB  irresistible  in  its  power  of  fascination.  Hamilton's 
imagination  *  was  strengthened  by  discipline  and  fed  with  truth ;'  the 
ardor  of  his  heart  melted  his  towering  understanding  into  streams  of 
inexhaustible  richness  and  perennial  flow ;  so  that  his  limpid  and 
irresistible  thought  was  poured  forth  like  some  majestic  river,  '  whose 
cui*rent,  deep,  vast  and  waveless,  rolls  past  us  silently,  but  will  roll 
forever.' 

Let  us,  in  the  second  place,  glance  more  particularly  at  the  charac- 
ter of  Hamilton,  considered  as  a  statesman.  We  have  referred  to 
the  early  period  when  he,  then  a  stripling  youth  of  seventeen,  went 
forth  to  the  battle  and  spoke  with  so  much  success  in  the  great  meet- 
ing held  where  now  stands  the  Park  in  New- York.  It  was  at  the 
same  period  that  he  sent  forth  his  first  recorded  appeals  through  the 
press,  calling  to  union  and  pointing  to  glory  '  through,'  to  use  his 
own  words,  '  the  steady,  uniform,  unshaken  security  of  constitutional 
freedom;^  adding,  with  that  noble  enthusiasm  whicn  was  his  habitual 
inspiration  and  chief  reward, '  I  would  die  to  preserve  the  laws  upon 
a  solid  foundation ;  but  take  away  liberty,  and  the  foundation  is  de- 
stroyed.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  Hamilton's  ser- 
vices during  the  long  period  he  acted  as  first  aid  and  confidential 
secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army.  The 
principal  portions  of  the  voluminous  correspondence  fell  on  him,  and 
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the  most  elaborate  commuBicationB  are  understood  to  have  bectti 
made  essentially  by  his  assistance.  '  The  pen  of  our  country/  says 
Troup, '  was  held  by  Hamilton ;  and  for  aignity  of  mtftilier»  pith  of 
matter  and  elegance  of  style,  General  Washinoton's  letters  are  un- 
riralled  in  military  annals.'  The  public  dcxsuments  drawn  up  by  this 
secretary  and  by  his  associates  nchly  deserve  the  encomium  pro* 
nounced  on  them  by  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords :  '  "^^en 
you  consider  their  decency,  firmness  and  wisdom,'  said  he, '  you  can* 
not  but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  my« 
self,  I  must  declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading,  and  it  has  been 
my  favorite  pursuit,  that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity 
and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  aU  the  circumstances^  no  na&n  or 
body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  at 
Philadelphia.' 

We  have  quoted  the  words  of  one  who  called  Hamilton  the  pen 
of  the  Revolution.  Others,  with  perhaps  still  better  reasons,  have 
termed  him  the  Thinkkr  of  that  momentous  period ;  and,  as  such, 
the  prophetical  patriot  who  was  above  and  beyond  his  age.  It  is 
certain  that  he  projected  many  plans  which  seemed  to  his  contem- 
poraries impoBsiDle  at  fint,  but  which  were  afterward  demonstrated 
to  be  not  only  bold  and  majestic,  but  eminently  sound  and  practical. 
His  most  difficult  labors  were  attempted  and  gloriously  performed 
during  the  gloomy  period  which  extended  from  1782  to  1787.  '  What- 
ever»'  says  HamUton,  *  misht  be  the  future  resources  of  this  natiout 
whatever  were  the  capacities  of  the  people,  America  now  presented 
an  unrelieved  picture  of  anarchy  and  disunion.  Her  pubhc  engage- 
ments had  nearly  all  been  violated,  her  private  resources  i^pneared 
either  to  be  exhausted,  or  could  not  be  called  into  action ;  ana  whDe 
the  individual  States  were  pursuing  measures  of  mutual  hostility  and 
detriment,  the  confederation  was  powerless  over  their  laws,  power- 
less over  public  opinion.'  Nor  was  this  the  worst  i  *  The  general 
relaxation  of  morals,  an  usual  und  most  lamentable  concomitant  of 
war,  was  attended  with  a  prevailing  disregard  oi^  ^d  disposition  to 
question,  the  decisions  of  die  courts.  In  me  political  speculationa  to 
which  the  revolution  had  given  rise,  the  sovereignty  of  the  popular 
will,  which  was  recognissed  af  the  bosis  of  every  proceeding,  was 
pushed  to  its  utmost  extremes  in  its  application ;  and  wherever  Ae 
operation  of  the  laws  bore  hard  in  the  men  unsettled  relations  o^  sp- 
ae^,  to  recur  to  the  elementary  prii^ciples  of  govemnf ent,  alid  re- 
solve every  rule  by  it^  apparent  adaptation  to  individu^  conveoi<si^ce, 
was  the  prevailing  tendency  of  public  opinion.' 

This  great  statesman  felt  the  weakness  of  thp  existing  confedera- 
tion, and  saw  how  the  national  resources  were  ekher  utterly  cotfiEb^ed 
or  exhausted.  But,  to  upe  the  language  of  the  historian  of  that  pe: 
ziod, '  a  new  world  is  nen  rising  into  view ;  a  urorld  of  hope ;  and 
88  the  great  lights  that  shine  upon  its  morning  path  appear,  th0  gi'ate- 
fiil  inquiry  is  t  *  Whose  were  those  superior  minds  that,  tfmid  th^ 
dukness  of  a  chaotic  confederacy,  combined  the  elements  of  social 
order,  and  formed  them  into  a  vast  majestic  empire  1' ' 
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Let  us  seek  for  a  suitable  response  to  that  question  in  the  considera- 
tion of  several  facts. 

When  the  enormous  issues  of  paper-currency  had  involved  the 
finances  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollai-s,  and  both  the  government  and  army  were  plunged  into 
the  greatest  distress,  Hamilton  set  about  discovering  the  best  meana 
of  relief.  This  was  not  to  him  an  entirely  new  field  of  research, 
and  he  explored^ most  profi^undly  the  complicated  matters  of  finance, 
currency  and  taxation ;  studies  which  soon  invested  him  with  the 
immortal  honor  of  being  *  the  founder  of  the  public  credit  of  the 
United  States.'  In  1779  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  de- 
tailing a  plan  which  he  had  projected  for  the  restoration  of  a  depre- 
ciated cun-ency,  credit  and  confidence.  About  a  year  later  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duane,  a  member  of  Congress  fix)m  New- 
York,  on  the  state  f)f  the  nation.  *  This  letter  appears  at  this  day,' 
says  one,  *  with  all  the  lights  and  fruits  of  our  experience,  as  masterly 
in  a  preeminent  degree.  He  went  on  to  show  the  defects  and  total 
inefficiency  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  prove  that  we 
stood  in  need  of  a  national  government,  with  the  requisite  sovereign 
powera ;  such,  indeed,  as  the  confederation  theoretically  contained, 
but  without  any  fit  organs  to  receive  them.  He  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  national  convention  to  amend  and  reorganize  the  government. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  ablest  and  truest  production  on  the  state 
of  the  union,  its  finances,  its  army,  its  miseries,  its  resources,  and  its 
remedies,  that  appeared  during  the  revolution.  It  contained  in  em- 
bryo the  existing  federal  constitution,  and  it  was  the  production  of  a 
young  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-three.*  In  the  winter  of  1781-2, 
this  indefatigable  patriot  coTitinued  his  discussion  of  the  same  en- 
grossing theme  through  a  series  of  anonymous  essays  published  in 
the  country  papers  of  New-York.  In  brief,  it  was  his  pen  that 
traced  so  early  and  so  profoundly,  with  outlines  the  most  clear  and 
distinct,  the  stupendous  chart  of  empire  then  just  opening  on  the 
startled  gaze  of  emancipated  but  feeble  colonists.  To  answer  the 
question  propounded  above,  we  will  ask  several  more.  From  whose 
eloquent  lips  came  so  often  the  thrilling  cry  of  '  union'  and  a  '  solid 
confederation?' — who  wrote  the  *  Continentalist  1' — who  named  the 
*  Federalist]'— who  was  then  stigmatized  as  the  *  Unionist]' — what 
mind  roused  the  whole  country  to  reflection  in  the  burning  words  of 
Phocion  and  Publiusi — who  fought  its  battles  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  even  from  the  very  hour  that  the  first  blow  was 
stiiick  in  the  colonial  contest  1  These  questions  have  been  asked 
before,  and  may  be  answered,  once  for  all — Hamilton  ! 

But  after  all  that  may  be  justly  said  in  praise  of  this  patriot  as  a 
popular  orator,  heroical  soldier  and  polished  writer,  the  most  sub- 
fitantial  service  conferred  on  the  country  by  his  diversified  and  tran- 
scendent talents  was  performed  by  him  in  the  character  already 
referred  to  as  the  national  financier.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  was  the  creative  spirit  that  ruled  the  tempest  and  reduced  chaoe 
to  form :  * 

'Confusion  heard  hk  toIc«»  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  rulad.* 
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Seing  a  member  of  President  Washington's  private  council,  he 
mras  one  of  the  advisers  of  neutrality  in  April,  1793,  when  the  pro- 
clamation was  issued  with  respect  to  the  war  then  raging  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  This  neutral  policy  Hamilton  aided 
much  in  his  essays,  under  the  signature  of  '  No  Jacobin,'  in  the  ela- 
borate productions  of  '  Pacificus,'  and  still  more  by  his  advice  in 
favor  of  the  especial  mission  of  Chief  Justice  Jay,  as  minister  to 
England,  in  1794. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Hamilton  as  a  statesman,  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  highest  stations  he  occupied, 
and  that  he  honored  them  alL     In  this  respect  he  resembled  Edmund 
Burke.     Owing  nothing  of  his  elevation  to  birth,  opulence,  or  official 
rank,  he  required  none  of  tliose  adventitious  supports  to  rise  and 
move  at  ease,  and  with  instinctive  power,  in  the  highest  regions  of 
public  effort,  dignity  and  renown ;  the  atmosphere  of  courts  and 
senates  was  native  to  his  majesty  of  wing.     There  was  no  fear  that 
his  plumage  would  give  way  in  either  £e  storm  or  the  sunshine ; 
those  are  the  casualties  of  inferior  powers.    He  had  his  share  of 
both  the  tempest  and  that  still  more  perilous  trial  which  has  melted 
down  the  virtue  of  so  many  aspiring  spirits  in  the  favor  of  cabinets. 
But  he  grew  purer  and  more  poweiiul  for  good ;  to  his  latest  mo- 
ment he  continually  rose  more  and  more  above  the  influence  of 
party,  until  at  last  the  politician  was  elevated  into  the  philosopher ; 
and  fixing  himself  in  that  loftier  region,  from  which  he  looked  down 
on  the  cloudy  and  turbulent  contests  of  the  time,  he  soared  upward 
calmly  in  the  light  of  truth,  and  became  more  splendid  at  every 
wave  of  his  wing. 

Brougham  thinks  justly  that  Chatham's  highest  encomium  rests  on 
the  fact  that,  *  Far  supeiior  to  the  paltry  objects  of  a  grovelling  am- 
bition, and  regardless  alike  of  party  and  personal  considerations,  he 
constantly  set  before  his  eyes  the  highest  duty  of  a  public  man,  to 
further  the  interests  of  his  species.  In  pursuing  his  course  toward 
that  goal,  he  disregarded  alike  the  frowns  of  power  and  the  gales  of 
popular  applause,  exposed  himself  undaunted  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  court,  battled  against  its  coiTuptions,  and  confronted,  unappalled, 
the  rudest  shock  of  public  indignation.'  That  Hamilton  actually 
pursued  such  a  course  as  this,  and  was  governed  by  such  principles, 
is  well  known  from  contemporaneous  history,  and  especially  from  his 
own  pen  in  the  opening  language  of  the  *  Federalist.'  '  An  enlight- 
ened zeal,*  he  observes, '  for  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  government, 
will  be  stigmatized  as  the  offspring  of  a  temper  fon^l  of  pow6r  and 
hostile  to  the  principles  of  liberty.  The  consciousness  of  good  in^ 
tentions  disdains  ambiguity.  I  shall  not,  however,  multiply  profes- 
sions on  this  head.  My  motives  must  remain  in  tlie  depository  of 
my  own  breast ;  my  arguments  will  be  open  to  all,  and  may  be 
judged  by  all.  They  shall  at  least  be  offered  in  a  spirit  which  will 
not  disgrace  the  cause  of  truth.' 

But  by  ingenuous  and  honest  minds  his  integrity  was  never  sus- 
pected. His  moral-worth  was  of  an  exalted  character,  and  his  varied 
services  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  the  human  race  can  never  be 
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rated  too  high.  To  him  with  the  Btrictest  propriety  may  be  applied 
what  Mr.  Burrowes  said  of  Grattan  ;  '  His  name  silenced  the  skeptic 
upon  the  reality  of  genuine  patriotism.  To  doubt  the  purity  of  his 
motives  was  a  heresy  which  no  tongue  dared  to  utter ;  envy  was  lost 
in  admiration*  and  even  they  whose  crimes  he  scourged  blended  ex- 
torted praises  with  the  murmurs  of  resentment.  He  coverad  our 
then  unfledged  constitution  with  the  ample  wings  of  his  talents,  as 
the  eagle  covers  her  young ;  like  her  he  soarad,  and  like  her  he 
could  behold  the  rays,  whether  of  royal  favor  or  of  royal  anger,  with 
undazzled,  unintimidated  eye.' 

To  speak  well  and  to  wnte  well  are  intellectual  accomplishments 
every  where  considered  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  Hamilton  the 
combination  of  these  rare  excellences  was  strikingly  exemplified. 
Like  the  renowned  Surrey,  he  was  the  most  accomplished  knight  and 
the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his  day  : 

*  SUtchlkss  blfl  pen,  vlctorioafl  wm  his  lanee, 
lUd  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance.' 

In  the  hall,  the  camp  and  the  forum,  Hamilton  was  always  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  in  exe- 
cuting the  most  generous  deeds.  When  a  Whig  student  in  college, 
he  secui-ed  the  Tory  president's  safety  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  even 
while  the  stubborn  object  of  undeserved  kindness  cried  out  to  the 
mob,  *  Do  n't  listen  to  him,  gentlemen  !  He  is  crazy  !  he  is  crazy !' 
And  in  all  his  subsequent  career,  we  '  find  him  thus  fighting  the  cause 
of  reason  against  popular  passion,  of  the  right  against  the  expedient, 
and  that  too  with  the  unifoim  and  very  natural  reward  of  having  his 
acts  misconstrued,  his  motives  misunderstood,  his  language  misinter- 
preted, and  himself  held  up,  if  not  to  public,  at  least  to  party  odium, 
as  a  citizen  without  patriotism ;  an  adopted,  but  not  a  filial  son  of 
America ;  branded  as  a  royalist,  because  he  wrested  from  the  law  its 
sword  of  vengeance  against  the  tories ;  as  an  Englishman,  because 
he  would  not  hate  the  ancestral  land  against  which  he  was  yet  willing 
to  shed  his  blood  ;  as  a  monarchist,  because  he  loved  not  revolutionary 
France ;  as  an  enemy  to  the  people,  because  he  would  save  them 
from  their  own  mad  passions ;  and  as  a  Caesar  in  ambition,  because 
he  gave  up  his  heart  to  his  public  duties,  and  ever  labored  in  them  as 
men  do  in  that  which  they  love.  But  popular  fickleness  and  political 
rancor  never  moved  him  ^m  his  chosen  and  conscientious  path. 
The  motto  that  in  the  main  governed  his  whole  life  was,  first,  truth 
and  honor,  then  the  popular  will. 

In  1795,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Hamilton  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  the  city  of  New- York,  where  he  continued  in  active  pro- 
fessional pursuits  until  the  close  of  life.  His  personal  appearance 
at  that  time  is  represented  as  follows :  He  was  under  the  middle 
size,  thin  in  person,  but  remarkably  erect  and  dignified  in  his  de- 
portment. His  hair  was  turned  back  from  his  forehead,  powdered, 
and  collected  in  a  club  behind.  JHis  complexion  was  exceedingly 
fair,  and  varying  from  this  only  by  the  delicate  rosiness  of  his  cheeks. 
In  form  and  tint  his  face  was  considered  uncommonly  handsome. 
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When  in  repose,  it  bore  a  severe  ^nd  thoughtful  expression ;  but 
when  engaged  in  conversation,  it  immediately  assumed  an  attractive 
smile.  His  ordinary  costume  was  a  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons, 
the  skirts  being  unusually  long ;  he  wore  a  white  waist-coat,  black 
silk  small-clothes,  and  white  silk  stockings.  His  appearance  and 
deportment  accorded  with  the  exalted  distinction  which,  by  his  stu- 
pendous public  services,  he  had  attained.  His  voice  was  engagingly 
pleasant,  and  his  whole  mien  commanded  the  respect  due  to  a 
master-mind.  His  natural  frankness  inspired  the  most  affectionate 
attachment ;  and  his  splendid  talents,  as  is  usual,  elicited  the  firmest 
love  and  the  most  furious  hate. 

By  nature  Hamilton  was  a  moralist  and  metaphysician.  The 
axioms  of  political  sagacity  and  the  proftision  of  pointed  and  perspi- 
cuoos  reflections  which  flowed  from  his  pen,  as  well  as  spoke  from 
his  lips,  gave  an  enduring  value  to  his  works.  His  great  endow- 
ments of  disciplined  thought  and  energetic  will  imparted  to  his  has- 
tiest composition  elaborate  force  and  the  grace  of  perfection.  He 
could  do  that  by  intuition  and  a  single  blow  which  ordinary  states- 
men would  require  months  to  ponder  and  execute.  Bold  in  his  pro- 
positions, he  was  inexoraMe  in  his  conclusions ;  grant  him  his  pre- 
mises, and  the  result  was  inevitable  as  fate.  He  did  not  fatigue 
himself  with  profuse  skirmishes  nor  bewilder  his  mind  in  the  laby- 
tinth  of  a  formal  exordium ;  but  like  an  arrow  impelled  by  a  vigorous 
bow,  he  shot  directly  to  the  mark.  One  of  the  most  enlightened 
critics  of  modern  times  has  pronounced  a  worthy  eulogium  on  him 
as  the  most  eminent  fi*amer,  most  eloquent  defender,  and  soundest 
expositor  of  the  American  constitution.  *  Hamilton,'  says  Guizot, 
in  his  late  work  on  the  character  of  Washington,  '  must  be  classed 
among  the  men  who  have  best  known  the  vital  principles  and  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  a  government ;  not  of  a  government  such 
as  this,  (France,)  but  of  a  government  worthy  of  its  mission  and  of 
its  name.  There  is  not  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  an 
element  of  order,  of  force,  or  of  duration,,  which  he  has  not  power* 
fully  contributed  to  introduce  into  it  and  caused  to  predominate.' 

Hamilton  was  the  great  master  of  the  human  heart.  Deeply 
Yersed  in  its  feelings  and  motives,  he^*  struck  by  a  word,  and  it  qui- 
vered beneath  the  blow ;  flashed  the  lightning  glance  of  burning, 
thnlling,  animated  eloquence ;'  and  its  hopes  and  its  fears  were 
moulded  to  his  wish.  He  was  the  vivid  impersonation  of  political 
sagacity.  His  imagination  and  practical  judgment,  like  two  fleet 
coursers,  ran  neck-and-neck  to  the  very  goal  of  triumph.  Military 
eloquence  of  the  highest  grade  had  its  birth  with  liberty  in  the  Ame-p 
rican  revolution.  But  the  majority  of  our  heroes  were  not  adepts  in 
literature.  They  could  conquer  tyrants  more  skilfully  than  they 
could  harangue  them.  To  this  rule,  however,  Hamilton  was  a  dis- 
tinguished exception.  He  was  the  most  sagacious  and  laborious  of 
our  revolutionary  orators.  He  anticipated  time  and  interrogated 
history  with  equal  ease  and  ardor.  He  explored  the  archives  of  his 
own  land,  and  drew  from  foreign  courts  the  quintessence  of  their 
ministerial  wisdom.   He  ilhiminated  the  councils  where  Washington 
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presided,  and  with  him  guarded  our  youthful  nation  with  the  eyes  of 
a  lynx  and  the  talons  of  a  vulture. 

But  we  should  give  especial  attention  to  Hamilton  as  a  writer. 
Through  the  pen  he  wrought  more  extensively  on  the  popular  mind, 
perhaps,  than  by  all  the  impressiveness  of  his  living  eloquence.  He 
well  understood  the  utility  of  this  mighty  engine  for  weal  or  wo. 
The  ancient  orators  and  wiiters,  slowly  transcribing  their  words  on 
parchment,  breathed  in  their  little  pipes  a  melody  for  naiTow  circles ; 
but  fame  gives  modem  thought  the  magnificent  trumpet  of  the  press, 
whose  perpetual  voice  speaks  simultaneously  to  delighted  millions  ak 
the  remotest  points. 

It  is  of  vast  advantage  to  a  nation  that  men  of  the  most  elevated 
positions  in  civil  affairs  should  take  a  part  in  its  literature,  and  thus, 
with  their  pen  as  well  as  by  their  patronage,  foster  its  development 
and  perfection,  ^schylus,  the  oldest  of  the  great  tragedians  of 
Greece,  was  himself  a  soldier,  and  fought  with  heroism  in  many  of 
the  glorious  battles  of  his  country,  one  of  which  furnished  the  theme 
of  his  most  celebrated  work.  Herodotus  was  bom  only  a  few  years 
before  the  great  conflict  with  Xerxes  ;  and  Xenophon  participated 
prominently  in  the  remarkable  military  achievements  he  bas  comme- 
morated. The  profoundest  scholars,  acutest  poets,  most  masculine 
heroes,  the  best  writers  and  most  sagacious  statesmen  are  alwaya 
polished  into  enduring  elegance,  and  fortified  with  the  best  strength 
amid  the  stem  realities  of  poetical  life. 

Such  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was  the  indefatigable  soldier 
of  the  press,  the  pen  and  the  army ;  in  each  field  he  carried  a  sword 
which,  like  the  one  borne  by  the  angel  at  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
flashed  its  guardian  care  on  every  hand.  In  martial  affairs  he  was 
an  adept,  in  literary  excellence  he  was  unexcelled,  and  in  political 
discernment  he  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  among 
the  great.  We  read  his  wiitings  with  ever-increasing  zest,  fascinated 
by  the  seductive  charms  of  his  style,  and  impelled  by  the  opening 
splendors  of  his  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  thoughts.  They 
accumulate  with  a  beautiful  symmetry,  and  emanate  legitimately 
from  his  theme.  They  expand  and  grow,  as  an  acorn  rises  into  an 
oak,  of  which  all  the  branches,  shoot  out  of  the  same  trunk,  nourished 
in  every  part  by  the  same  sap,  and  form  a  peifect  unit,  amid  all  the 
diversined  tints  of  the  foliage  and  the  infinite  complexity  of  the 
boughs.  *  That  writer  would  deserve  the  fame  of  a  public  benefac- 
tor,' said  Fisher  Ames,  *  who  could  exhibit  the  character  of  Hamil- 
ton with  the  truth  and  force  that  all  who  intimately  knew  him  con- 
ceived it ;  his  example  would  then  take  the  same  ascendant  as  his 
talents.  The  portrait  alone,  however  exquisitely  finished,  could  not 
inspire  genius  where  it  is  not ;  but  if  the  world  should  again  have 
possession  of  so  rare  a  gifl,  it  might  awaken  it  where  it  sleeps,  as  by 
a  spark  from  heaven's  own  altar ;  for  surely  if  there  is  any  thing  like 
divmity  in  man  it  is  in  his  admiration  for  virtue. 

*  The  country  deeply  laments  when  it  turns  its  eyes  back  and  sees 
what  Hamilton  was ;  but  my  soul  stiffens  with  despair,'  continues 
Ames,  *  when  I  think  what  Hamilton  ioould  have  been.    It  is  not  as 
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Apollo,  encbanting  the  shepherds  wiih  his  lyre,  that  we  deplore  him ; 
it  is  as  Hercules,  treacherously  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished 
labors,  leaving  the  world  overrun  with  monsters.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  unrighteous  and  fatal  event  which 
robbed  Hamilton  of  life — the  duel  with  Aaron  Burr  at  Hoboken, 
when 

*  A  r ALCON,  tow'ring  in  his  pride  of  place. 
Wm  by  a  moaaing  owl  hawk'd  at  asd  kUl'd  1' 


THE        HANITOU       OF       FLOWERS 


A  LOTKLY  Indian  maiden  sleeps 

Beside  the  Juniata^s  stream, 
While  June^s  sweet  moon  a  v'\tp\  keeps, 

And  soothes  her  rest  and  lights  her  dream. 


What  fancies  grace  the  soft  repose 

Of  Nature's  simple-hearted  child, 
Whose  birch-canoe,  till  evening's  close. 

Had  traced  the  wave  through  moantains  wild : 


Oft  lingering  to  pluck,  beneath 
The  shade  of  summer-mantled  rocks. 

Fresh  honeysuckle-bells,  to  wreathe. 
With  untaught  art,  her  rippled  locks? 


And  she  had  snng  herself  to  rest, 

Warbling  her  own  wild  woodland  notes, 

Cauffht  from  that  bird  of  modest  crest 
Who  mocks  so  many  tuneful  throats. 


Her  dream  ?  Of  old  did  Grecian  girls 
Shape  —  slumbering  by  the  Mgean  sea — - 

Young  Love,  with  his  ambrosial  curls. 
His  shailB  and  wings  —  the  boy -god  f^ee. 


Was  thein,  perchance,  a  loftier  mood? 

Apoljx),  his  deep  soul  all  fire, 
His  form  all  grace,  before  them  stoodf 

Frond,  with  the  son-bow  and  the  lyre« 


The  ymrtbfiil  Indian's  virgin  heart 
Enshrines  too  its  own  imaged  powers : 

Graceful  as  Love,  without  hw  dart, 
Blooms  the  swart  Maniton  of  Fl^wen ! 
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The  gentlest  of  the  Manitous 
Known  to  the  forest  tribes  is  he ; 

His  task  to  tend  with  honey-dews 
Each  wilding  bad  and  blossonied  tree. 


And  such  the  tiny  spirit  now 

That  greets  her,  all  in  wild  flowers  freaked, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  dusk,  warm  brow, 

And  cherry-lipped,  and  rosy-cheeked. 


A  large  white  lily-cup  the  while 
He  holds,  dew-brimming,  to  her  lipsj 

Around  his  own  a  roguish  smile, 
As  she  the  watery  perfume  sips. 


Fl:om  leaves  that  o*er  his  shoulders  twine 
And  hang  in  garlands  to  his  feet. 

He  frees  a  young  wild-strawberry  vine, 
For  her  its  ripe  fruit  pouting  sweet 


The  maiden,  'triiinced  in  dreaming  thought, 

A  softer,  deeper  spell  enchants 
Than  e'er  by  medicine-man  was  wrought. 

Who  culls  strange  powers  in  ruder  plantii. 


The  flowery  sprite  she  sees  no  more : 
Before  her  stands  a  statelier  form 

For  simple  maidens  to  adore. 
With  youth,  with  love,  with  triumph  warm. 


His  bronzed  lunbs  so  lordly  seem, 
Fhobbus,  nor  any  antique  god. 

Than  he  that  islet  of  the  stream 
More  gloriously  a  Delos  trod ! 


The  eagle's  feathers  are  his  crest ; 

His  well -strung  bow  is  in  his  grasp : 
Dark-haired  Apollo  of  the  West ! 

Dusk  maid !  in  him  thy  chieftfdn  clasp ! 


O,  Fancfy !  nothing  may  confine 
Thy  visions  wide  to  age  or  clime ! 

O,  Love !  still  lovely,  still  divine, 
Wherever  human  pulses  chime ! 


Sleep,  artless  maiden,  sleep,  nor  ptart 

If  ripples  light  thy  fiugen  lave  ! 
Sleep,  lulled  ^  thine  own  happy  heart 
And  Juniata's  murmuring  wave !  wxz.maic  oxbsov. 

ir.  &  s(ore-«l^p  £l0e(ra,  PdMocokh  AToy  SWrt,  1648. 
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THE      SPIRIt'S      MIRAGE. 


iir    TWO    l>Ar.Tti :    2>aat 


*  Now  beyond  that  height, 
A  pore  intellieence,  he  wioga  hia  way 
Through  wond'roua  8cenea.new  open'd  in  the  world 
Invisible  ;  amid  the  general  quire 
Of  aainta  and  angela,  mpt  with  ioy  divine, 
Which  filla,  o'erflowa,  and  raviahca  the  aoul.'  ££Ai.x.aT. 

Towering  to  a  stupendous  altitude,  a  bold  and  solitary  rock  cast 
its  black  shadow  over  the  world  of  hoiTors.  A  spiral  path,  winding 
among  grim  and  threatening  crags,  afforded  the  only  access  to  its 
summit.  Upon  this  we  entered,  and  proceeded  a  short  distance, 
Vhen  we  were  staitled  by  a  rushing  sound,  as  of  many  waters,  and 
iastautaneously  beheld  a  stately  angel  confronting  us.  His  wings 
blazed  with  crimson  light,  his  flowing  garments  were  spangled  with 
electric  fire,  and  his  golden  sandals  shone  with  radiatinj^  splendor. 
Standing  in  a  focus  of  glory,  he  brandished  a  mighty  dagger,  that 
gleamed  before  our  eyes  like  flashes  of  lightning,  and  motioned  us 
40  retire.  After  an  attentive  scniliny,  however,  the  spirit  permitted 
my  companion  and  myself  to  advance.  Clairvoyant  now  informed 
me  that  the  guardian  of  the  pass  was  the  same  avenging  minister 
which  was  commissioned  to  thrust  our  first  parents  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  and  that  the  weapon  which  he  wielded  was  the  *  flaming 
Bword'  that  'turned  every  way'  to  prevent  their  reentrance.  His 
duty  was,  at  present,  to  drive  back  rebellious  souls  which  should  en- 
deavor by  this  avenue  to  escape  from  torment. 

Above  us  extended  a  sombre  canopy  of  clouds ;  but  the  track 
which  had  been  gilded  by  the  feet  of  heavenly  messengers  upon 
tbeir  errands  to  the  lower  sphere  illumined  the  solitude.  The  moun- 
tain proved  to  be  the  same  which  every  Christian  is  obtiged  to  strdggle 
over  in  bis  journey  to  happier  regions.  Few  who  stumble  and  fall 
to  its  base  resume  the  ascent,  but  go  down  to  everlasting  wretched- 
ness ;  while  those  who  *  take  heed  to  their  steps'  are  abundantly  re- 
warded for  their  perseverence.  Weary  ana  endless  seemed  the 
road ;  indeed,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  request  my  (Companion  to  re- 
conduct me  earthward,  when  a  sweet  voice  broke  upon  me  surround- 
ing stillness :  *  Without  divine  assistance,'  said  the  cherub,  for  from 
such  the  words  emanated, '  you  cannot  conquer !  Oh  earth  I  am 
called  Faith,  and  it  is  mine  to  afford  the  heart  a  victory  over  every 
trial.  Behold  how  I  can  render  even  these  gloomy  clouds,  which 
now  impede  your  progress,  subservient  to  your  exaltation  !*  Imme- 
diately an  immense  number  of  voices  broke  forth  into  an  anthem  of 
surpassing  melody ;  the  heavy  vapors  which  encompassed  us  as- 
sumed the  rosy  flush  of  morning,  and  upheaving  with  a  pleasant 
motion,  bore  us  toward  the  apex  of  the  mountain.    '  This,'  thought 
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T,  '  must  be  the  vestibule  of  heaven  !'  Perceiving  my  emotion,  the 
cherub  smiled  and  cried  exultingly  :  '  Thou  see'st  but  the  twilight  of 
Paradise  !* 

Again  there  was  a  burst  of  music,  and  forthwith  I  stood  upon  a 
green  plain,  looking  down  upon  and  compassing  in  my  view  innu- 
merable planetary  systems,  the  orbs  of  which  paved  the  boundless 
aiea  like  garlands  of  jewels.  Surveying  the  wide-spread  scene, 
much  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration  was  presented  to  my  vision. 
But  nothing  made  a  stronger  impression  upon  my  enlarged  and  vivi- 
fied faculties  than  a  broad  arch  of  fire,  which,  ascending  from  our 
eaith,  now  a  mote  in  the  distance,  expanded  as  it  approached  the  spec- 
tator, and  then  diminished  as  it  receded  tr>ward  some  point  in  infini- 
tude. This  the  cherub  declared  to  be  the  track  left  by  the  chariot 
which  bore  Elijah  to  heaven,  and  since  his  era  the  speedy  thorough* 
fare  for  many  a  martyr  from  the  throes  of  persecution. 

Bidding  us  i*emain  where  we  were  placed,  the  cherub  who  conveyed 
us  thither  expanded  his  plumes,  and  like  a  spear  of  silver  shot  away, 
to  a  dim  and  indistinct  body,  which  seemed  traversing  with  ereat 
rapidity  the  thoroughfare  of  space.  Soon  after,  the  moving  object 
changed  its  direction  and  approached  the  spot  where  we  were  stand- 
ing. From  having  resembled  an  irregular  nebula  of  stars,  the  float- 
ing mass  now  resolved  itself  into  a  spherical  figure,  and  before  many 
moments  became  a  clearly-defined  and  luminous  orb. 

Careering  along  with  accelerating  velocity,  it  drew  nearer  and* 
nearer,  until  it  was  discerned  to  be  an  immense  comet  Expanding 
and  brightening  as  it  advanced,  it  filled  two-thirds  of  the  atrial  dome 
with  its  disc,  and  diffused  a  splendor  exceeding  the  sun  in  effulgence. 
Within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  mountain,  it  whirled 
about  its  tremendous  globe  in  a  sharp  ellipsis,  and  rested  its  magnifi- 
cent train  upon  the  eminence  near  our  feet.  The  cherub  now  beck- 
oned us  to  approach,  and  we  obeyed  with  fear  and  hesitation.  Broad 
as  the  vision  could  extend,  and  stretching  forth  in  a  vista  of  light, 
the  train  afforded  us  the  means  of  ingress  to  the  comet.  It  resem- 
bled a  bridge  of  pearl,  or  the  frozen  foam  of  a  cataract,  and  was  in- 
laid with  fragments  of  dismembered  planets,  that  still  gleamed  with 
phosphorescent  lustre.  Urged  along  by  our  winged  ciceroni,  we 
reached  a  lofty  portal  of  crystalline  rock  in  the  side  of  the  orb,  and 
through  this  entered  upon  a  scene  of  transcendent  beauty.  We  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  a  vast  and  hollow  ball,  the  periphery  of  which 
wafi  composed  of  a  wall  of  translucent  and  vari« 'usly-tinted  stones, 
that  glowed  like  gems  endued  with  vitality,  while  the  lower  area  was 
diversified  with  petrified  forests  and  streams  of  liquid  marble.  Arbors 
of  colored  coral  were  scattered  along  the  principal  ways,  and  sitting 
under  these  we  noticed  a  number  of  dignified  individuals  in  close 
communion  with  shining  ministers.  These,  the  cherub  informed  me, 
were  the  souls  of  philosophers  who  delighted  while  upon  earth  in 
surveying  the  evolutions  of  suns  and  systems,  and  extolling  Deity  by 
dissertating  upon  the  glorious  architecture  of  the  heavens.  The 
pleasing  duty  was  theirs,  in  this  locomotive  of  the  skies,  to  cleave 
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the  utmost  limits  of  space,  and  visit  every  star,  planet,  or  satellite 
that  peopled  the  universe. 

Chief  among  these  voyagers  was  Sir  Is^ac  Nrwton,  to  whom 
was  allotted  l£e  momentous  employment  of  regulating  whole  sys- 
tems, of  reillumining  decayed  suns,  rejuvenating  orbs  purified  by 
flood  or  fire,  constricting  or  enlarging  their  orbits,  and  adjusting  the 
complicated  machinery  of  the  whirling  myriad^  of  twinklers  that 
revolved  around  the  invisible  centre.  '  Once,'  said  the  cherub, '  with 
a  mind  ovei*wrought  by  contemplating  the  wonders  of  the  solar 
sphere,  he  imagined  that  the  whole  fabric  was  gradually  tending  to 
oissolutioD,  and  in  the  holy  madness  of  enthusiasm  and  science  be- 
sought the  Author  to  aveit  a  catastrophe  so  terrible.  Now,'  con- 
tinued the  spirit,  '  his  supplication  receives  a  meed  which  none  but 
Omnipotence  could  bestow,  and  few  save  the  recipient  could  appre- 
ciate. It  is  hb  task  to  mark  and  remedy  all  irregularities  among  the 
blazing  hosts,  and  anon  to  return  to  the  high  court  of  heaven  for  new 
missions.  Within  this  traverser  of  limitless  regions  are  contained 
the  appliances  of  his  lofty  labors.  Here  are  stores  of  electricity,  at- 
mospheres and  vapors  of  every  description,  whirlwinds,  siroccos^ 
monsoons,  boreal  blasts  and  summer  zephyrs;  levers  beyond  the 
calculations  of  Archimedes ;  magnets  that  can  change  the  tendency 
of  the  bulkiest  planets ;  and,  in  fine,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  divine  purposes.' 

While  the  cherub  thus  discoursed,  we  were  careering  upon  our 
way  to  the  *  City  of  the  Blessed,'  and  occasionally  beheld  an  iris- 
pinioned  angel  gliding  past  upon  a  message  of  mercy  or  vengeance, 
^y  deerees  the  number  increased,  and  some  settled  upon  and  entered 
our  venicle.  Clairvoyant,  who,  succumbing  to  the  presence  of  higher 
beings,  had  long  since  resigned  his  office  of  interpreter,  seemed  as 
much  astonished  by  surrounding  wonders  as  myself;  and,  like  a  child 
who  recognizes  the  superior  wisdom  of  a  parent,  stood  at  once  de- 
lighted and  overawed  by  the  teachings  ot  our  ethereal  companion. 
Unnecessary  was  it  however  to  inform  us  that  already  we  were 
vrithin  the  atmosphere  of  Paradise,  for  the  brilliance  which  our  fly- 
ing conveyance  shed  upon  its  own  path  began  rapidly  to  decrease  in 
the  effulgence  which  streamed  from  another  source.  Halcyon  and 
exhilarating,  the  air  grew  redolent  with  odors,  and  as  we  cleared  the 
liquid  sky  every  breeze  wafled  melody.  At  length  the  comet 
attained  a  landing-place,  and  we  issued  forth  upon  our  journey  to 
the  mansions  of  the  Beatified.  Bands  of  angels  were  employed 
apon  the  quays  of  the  city  in  depositing  and  despatching  by  various 
conveyances  bales  and  envelopes  of  difierent  sizes  and  value.  These, 
I  learned  from  the  cherub,  were  blessings  destined  for  our  world, 
and  intended  for  the  beneflt  of  mankind,  though  too  often  misused. 
Some  were  sent  in  answer  to  fervent  prayers,  others  gratuitously ; 
but  all  bore  the  insignia  of  heaven,  although  the  eyes  of  mortals 
were  generally  too  dim  to  discover,  upon  tibeir  reception,  the  evi- 
dences of  their  divine  authorahip. 

Beholding   this  spiritual   and   indeed  corporeal  bounty,  I  felt 
abashed  when  recollecting  how  often  I  had  attributed  to  my  pwn 
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efTort  or  prudence  the  comforts  experienced  in  another  sphere,  when 
in  fact  tney  emanated  directly  from  the  *  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.' 
Approaching  the  gates  of  Elysium,  we  noticed  upon  a  verdant  mead 
near  the  margin  of  a  stream,  which  flowed  with  transparent  silver,  a 
bevy  of  children  engaged  in  merry  pastimes.  Thev  were  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  wore  chaplets  of  amaranth.  Their  sports  seemed 
to  aflbrd  no  weariness,  and  they  gambulled  about  like  painted  insects 
in  a  sunbeam.  At  times  they  sang  deliciously ;  and  although  never 
venting  their  happiness  in  laughter,  smiled  with  such  heart-felt  glad- 
ness, that  their  faces  were  luminous  as  new-bom  stara. 

From  this  galaxy  of  infantine  loveliness  a  fair  creature  came 
bounding  toward  us,  hymning  praises  as  she  moved,  and  arousing  a 
thousand  perfumes  from  the  flowers  which  she  pressed.  Instantly  she 
was  at  my  side,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  superhuman 
intelligence  and  kindness,  looked  upon  me  for  recognition.  My  soul 
responded  to  her  silent  greeting,  for  I  beheld  in  that  glorious  body 
the  ennobled  resemblance  of  a  dear  sister  who  had  been  transferred 
from  earth  in  the  years  of  her  childhood.  *  Best  beloved  of  all  ter- 
restrial things  !*  I  exclaimed,  *  this  meeting  is  as  much  of  heaven  as 
an  unhallowed  being  like  myself  deserves !  Permit  me  to  touch 
but  your  hand,  that  I  may  assui'e  my  bewildered  senses  this  inter- 
view b  not  the  workings  of  an  overwrought  imagination.* 

*  Not  so,  my  brother,'  replied  Marguerite,  *  for  it  is  not  proper  that 
the  immortal  should  come  into  contact  with  dissoluble  humanity. 
While  therefore  I  rejoice  to  behold  you  in  these  deathless  regions, 
am  allowed  to  make  myself  known,  and  to  accompany  you  wherever 
you  are  permitted  to  wander,  I  must  remain  intangible  until  you 
come  hither,  forever  released  from  the  clogging  frame  which  you  are 
too  soon  to  resume. .  Since  the  hour  which  wafted  me  from  sublunary 
scenes  to  these  of  unvarying  enjoyment,  I  have  often  been  as  near 
you  as  at  this  moment.  Some  sins  have  I  prevented  you  from  com- 
mitting, and  much  evil,  pain  and  danger  have  removed  from  your 
pathway.  Know,  then,  that  for  you  and  others  loved  on  earth  I  am 
a  guai-dian-angel !' 

'Alas,  sweet  sister!'  replied  I,  'how  often  must  I  have  grieved 
the  purity  and  spotless  innocence  of  your  beatitude  !' 

Smiling,  she  rejoined  :  *  The  blessed  are  not  grieved.  We  look 
upon  the  aflairs  of  men  as  trifles  far  below  any  thing  but  a  glance  of 
sympathy.  We  rejoice  in  their  eflbrts  to  be  holy,  but  know  not  sor- 
row for  any  thing ;  that  were  contraiy  to  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty. 
While  you  wept  by  my  dying  bed,  even  before  the  animal  ma- 
chine rested  from  its  final  convulsions,  my  spirit  was  released,  and  I 
hovered  ov.  r  the  melancholy  group,  half  wishing  to  wipe  away  your 
tears  with  some  evidence  of  my  felicity.  Death  to  me  was  of  trifling 
moment.  Ceasing  to  breathe,  heaven  rushed  upon  my  vision.  Such 
an  ocean  of  exulting  voices,  such  transcendently  magnificent  pros- 
pects, such  unimaginable  ecstacy ;  poured  upon  and  rapt  my  senses, 
that  earth  and  all  it  contained  was  at  once  forgotten.  Away  I  flew 
to  the  arms  of  Him  who  said,  '  Sufler  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !' 
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HaTuig  thus  spoken,  she  turned  her  beaming  eyes  upon  her  com- 
panions, now  gathered  around  us,  who  catching  her  ardor  burst  forth 
into  an  anthem  which  receded  and  returned  in  its  fulness  as  they 
sported  about,  like  winds  freighted  with  the  breathings  of  iEolian 
lyres.  And  thus  we  entered  the  glowing  arches  of  Paradise.  More 
intense  than  lightning,  a  glory  rested  upon  the  illimitable  area. 
Gorgeous  palaces,  stupendous  temples,  fabrics  of  unsurpassed  ele- 
gance, and  thoroughfares  paved  with  Jewels,  reflected  a  lustre  almost 
insupportable  to  my  weak  powers.  Over  head  a  firmament  quivered 
with  light,  but  yet  neither  sun  nor  moon  was  visible.  A  solitary  star 
was  the  only  orb  that  relieved  the  unbroken  extent  of  the  immea- 
surable sphere.  Increasing,  as  we  went,  a  radiance  issued  from  this 
which  laved  the  golden  roofs,  the  crystal  columns  and  glittering 
streets  beneath  like  living  fire.  This  Marguerite  declared  to  be  the 
*Star  of  Bethlehem.'  'With  the  resurrection  of  the  Savioitii,'  she 
continued,  '  it  arose  to  the  place  which  it  now  occupies,  and  myriads 
of  the  redeemed  find  their  joys  enhanced  by  gazing  upon  its  splen- 
dor.    Let  us  follow  whither  it  leads  V 

Proceeding  through  spacious  avenues,  where  arcades  of  lofty  trees 
shook  from  their  blossoms  inspiring  odors,  and  made  music  with  their 
animated  leaves,  we  advanced  from  one  scene  of  magnificence  to 
another,  until  my  senses  became  for  some  time  too  much  bewildered 
to  notice  particularly  any  object  However,  as  reflection  and  serenity 
gradually  returned,  I  gazed  with  delight  on  every  side. 

All  seemed  happiness  and  beauty.  Proud  forms  crowded  the  tes- 
sellated pavements,  or  high  above  us  darted  along  the  air  like  meteors. 
Beneath  noble  colonnades  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  other  days  con- 
versed upon  sacred  themes,  or  exhibited  to  their  compeers  some  new 
evidence  of  divine  favor.  Each  bore  suspended  from  the  neck  a 
'white  stone'  in  which  a  new  name  had  been  written  by  the  Lamb, 
while  their  raiment  was  of  the  same  dazzling  complexion.  At  one 
place  Saint  Peter,  Luther,  Wesley  and  Calvin,  were  observable  dis- 
coursing together,  as  my  heavenly  guide  informed  me,  upon  a  subject 
which  had  recently  produced  much  schism  among  the  churches  on 
earth.  Saint  Peter,  as  was  infenible  from  his  looks  and  gestures, 
equally  repudiating  the  innovation  with  his  humbler  companions. 
Passing,  I  heard  the  former  pronounce  with  deep  emphasis  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '  It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the 
way  (»f  righteousness,  than  after  they  had  known,  to  turn  from  the 
holy  commandment,  delivered  unto  them  1'  His  eyes  flashed  with 
holy  indignation,  and  towering  in  height  as  he  strode,  he  took  Wesley 
by  the  arm,  and  the  group  disappeared  behind  the  angle  of  a  street,  sur- 
rounded with  a  blaze  of  light  which  dissipated  their  own  shadows. 

Gazing  through  a  long  vista  of  superb  mansions,  interspersed 
with  gardens  and  extensive  grounds,  I  perceived  something  which 
resembled  a  luminous  cloud,  approaching  with  great  swifiness. 
Soon  after  it  swept  by  in  the  form  of  a  glittering  chariot,  drawn  by 
winged  creatures  that  scarcely  touched  the  soil  as  they  moved,  and 
Beemed  to  exult  in  their  occupation.  The  wheels  of  the  vehicle  were 
of  silver,  studded  with  jewels,  and  emitted  a  shower  qf  corruscations 
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at  every  rebound ;  while  the  body  was  composed  of  rose-colored 
flame,  and  appeared  as  though  wrought  irom  the  crimson  clouds  of 
morning.  Within  was  seated  a  venerable  personage  with  flowing 
beard  and  snowy  hair.  He  wore  a  resplendent  tiara,  and  his  under 
dress,  for  he  was  without  a  mantle,  shone  like  golden  armor. 

'  Behold  !'  cried  Marguerite,  '  the  translated  seer  Elijah.  It  is  thus 
he  traverses  the  plains  of  Paradise !' 

My  attention  was  next  attracted  by  an  imposing  edifice  which  two 
dignified  individuals  were  just  entering.  These  I  learned  were  Laza- 
ins  and  Father  Abraham,  by  faith  rendered  equal  participants  of  feli- 
city. Marguerite  now  conveyed  me  to  a  palace  constructed  of  trans- 
parent rubies,  the  porticos  of  which  were  supported  by  pillars  of 
pearl  that  gleamed  like  white  sun-clouds,  and  were  guarded  by  statues 
of  fleckless  ivory.  These  last  represented  the  several  virtues,  and 
looked  or  pointed  toward  the  kindling  star  of  Bethlehem.  Various 
bas-reliefs^  emblematical  of  piety  triumphant  over  ignominy  and  ad- 
versity, decorated  the  panels,  and  filled  the  glyphs  of  the  building. 
One  portrayed  a  mortd  surrounded  by  want  and  wretchedness,  ano* 
ther  was  painfully  descriptive  of  incidents  calculated  to  render  even  pa- 
tience rebellious,  and  the  remainder  exhibited  instances  of  suflermg 
which  to  finite  comprehensions  might  have  seemed  the  conceptions  of 
demons. 

Ascending  a  lofty  stair-case,  we  entered  a  saloon  of  vast  dimensions, 
and  fumbhed  with  all  the  appliances  of  regal  grandeur.  A  table 
extended  the  full  length  of  the  apartment,  and  was  graced  by  a  noble 
company.  Above  the  heads  of  the  assembly  embroidered  drapeiy, 
of  most  exquisite  tint  and  tissue,  formed  a  pavilion  of  unrivalled  rich- 
ness, and  was  looped  aside  by  gems  that  scintillated  with  every  hue  of 
the  rainbow.  The  multitude  were  arrayed  in  robes  whiter  than 
newly-opened  lilies,  and  wore  coronals  of  excessive  worth  and  bright- 
ness. They  were  celebrating  the  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb, 
'  drinking  of  his  blood,  and  eating  of  his  body.'  Upon  a  dais,  high 
above  others,  sat  the  figure  of  one,  wh()  performed  the  duties  of  en- 
tertainer, and  was  not  more  conspicuous  for  his  position  and  the  de- 
ference awarded  him,  than  from  the  incomparable  magnificence  of  his 
regalia.  His  countenance  was  familiar  to  me,  and  I  soon  recapitu- 
lated his  eventful  history. 

Among  the  poorest  and  most  abject  of  a  bustling  metropolis,  he 
obtained  a  scanty  livelihood  by  menial  employments.  Sickness  pros- 
trated him,  and  penurious  charity  for  awhile  prolonged  his  miserable 
existence.  This  failing,  he  languished  in  neglect  and  solitude,  racked 
by  disease  and  pinched  with  famine.  Without  muimuring,  he  appealed 
from  the  deaf  ears  of  men  to  those  which  ai'e  ever  open  to  the  sup- 
plications of  the  unhappy.  From  his  youth  upward  he  had  been 
noted  for  puritanism  and  jeered  at  for  self-immolating  moi*ality. 
Weak  enough  to  forego  advantages  of  questionable  rectitude,  and  too 
superstitious  to  disobey  his  conscience,  the  world  beheld  him  as  a  sim- 
ple fellow,  and  silently  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  his  self  imposed 
misery.  Thrust  into  a  rough  coffin,  his  carcass  was  conveyed  by  a 
dirty  cart  to  the  ungamished  repository  of  unclaimed  vagrants.  None 
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had  lebare  to  honor  his  obsequies,  and  his  funeral  coi^ge  consisted 
of  the  last  and  only  friend  he  ever  possessed,  a  ponr  starvling  cur, 
which  he  once 'rescued  from  perishing.  In  course  of  time,  the  spot 
where  his  remains  reposed  was  demanded  by  an  inci'easing  populace 
for  stores  and  dwellings,  and  his  bones,  in  common  with  the  skeletons 
of  many  others,  were  ejected  from  their  grave  by  the  shovels  of  reck- 
less workmen.  Summoned  to  attend  his  inquest,  I  was  necessitated 
to  enter  the  gloomy  chamber  where  he  died.  The  walls  were  green 
with  mildew  and  crumbling  with  age.  A  solitary  window,  where 
broken  panes  were  stuffed  with  rags,  shed  a  dismal  hue  upon  the  scene. 
Insects  swarmed,  and  marauding  rats  came  boldly  from  their  lurking 
places.  Infection  and  horror  pervaded  the  cell,  and  the  hazard  of  a 
putrid  atmosphere  induced  a  speedy  verdict.  But  the  tenant  of  this 
loathsome  abode  had  received  a  welcome  in  better  mansions,  and 
from  the  chrysalis  of  a  beggar  had  emerged  a  creature  of  light  and 
majesty.  He  was  now  compeer  of  the  highest  in  the  heavenly  city. 
Numerous  attendants  obeyed  the  behests  of  the  assemblage,  and 
among  these  a  maiden  remarkable  for  beauty  provoked  inquiry. 
Marguerite  briefly  related  her  story. 

'  Young  and  unexperienced,  she  lefl  a  country  homestead  for  the 
busy  mart,  and  sought  her  bread  upon  its  muddy  waters.     Blooming 
and  unsophisticated,  her  charms  and  credulity  invoked  the  destroyer, 
and  rendered  her  an  easy  victim.     Affectionate  and  confiding,  she  re- 
lapsed from  virtue  before  she  could  weigh  the  perils  of  her  course, 
and  bartered  reputation  for  the  gilded  and  evanescent  alluretnents  of 
deceitful  fortune.    She  was  a  mistress  when  she  intended  to  have  been 
a  wife,  and  an  outcast  ere  she  distrusted  her  protector !     The  first 
barriers  of  morality  overpassed,  the  declivity  to  ruin  has  little  terror, 
and  she  who  was  most  precise  becomes  the  most  daring.     Deserted 
by  her  seducer,  a  brothel  afforded  shelter ;  and  with  a  mind  soured 
by  disappointment  and  desperate  with  revienge,  corruption  became 
her  study,  and  from  the  victimized  she  assumed  the  victimizer.    Hell 
howls  with  furious  exultation  at  such  spectacles !     Through  what 
revolting  scenes  she  passed !  in  what  debaucheries,  robberies  and 
midnight  atrocities  was  she  not  a  participant !     Reflection  drowned 
in  dissipation,  conscience  paralyzed  by  constant  enormity,  her  career 
was  fearful,  but  as  usual,  transient     Malady  soon  preyed  upon  her 
frame ;  and,  thrust  from  the  lazar-house  of  infamy,  she  was  hurried  to 
a  hospital,  where,  among  kindred  wretches,  she  received  from  public 
munificence  those  alleviatives  which  another  mode  of  life  might  have 
enabled  her  to  command  from  sympathizing  friends  and  relatives. 
With  physical  suffering  remorse  unloosed  her  scourge  and  the  future 
displayed  its  horrors.     A  good  priest,  braving  contagion  and  death, 
and  exchanging  ease  for  duty,  beheld  her  agony,  and  laved  her 
bounded  heart  with  a  balsam  of  sovereign  efficacy.    She  prayed, 
repented,  and  was  forgiven  5  believed,  and  *  it  was  accounted  unto 
her  for  righteousness.' 

'  Lingering,  agonizing,  for  many  months  no  signs  of  impatience 
escaped  her.  She  departed,  and  her  spirit  was  escorted  hither  by 
sngels.    Would  that  yon  might  have  heard  the  rapture  of  the  hear 
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venly  hosts  *  over  that  one  sinner  who  repented !'  Mary  Magdalen, 
who  cannot  estimate  less  deeply  the  remission  of  sins,  is  her  constant 
companion.  They  are  of  one  faniily,  and,  like  many  Others  '  plucked 
as  brands  from  the  burning,'  unite  in  praising  the  Redeemer.  The 
maiden,  it  is  true,  occupies  an  humble  position ;  nevertheless,  she 
feels  her  undesert,  and  is  thankful  for  her  present  situation.  Hour 
by  hour,  with  expanding  intelligence,  her  happiness  increases.  Let 
us  proceed  elsewhere.' 

Descending  to  the  street,  I  noticed  that  the  *  Star  of  Bethlehem,' 
as  if  conscious  of  the  hallowed  scene  which  we  had  witnessed,  was 
more  dazzling  than  previously,  and  shot  its  pellucid  rays  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  firmament.  It  seemed  to  breathe  out  glory.  In- 
deed, as  we  advanced,  heaven  kindled  with  mightier  radiance,  and 
my  companion  informed  me  that  she  never  passed  along  its  thorough- 
fares without  being  sensible  at  each  time  of  superadded  lustre. 

'  Seated  within  a  temple,  the  vestibule  of  which  was  supported  by 
figures  of  Justice,  Religion,  Liberty  and  Peace,  Washington,  with 
accumulated  majesty  upon  his  brow,  held  communion  with  Moses, 
Alfred,  William  Tell,  Wallace  and  Gustavus  Vasa.  They  were 
dilating  upon  the  heaven-directed  events  which  rescued  their  respec- 
tive people  '  from  the  house  of  bondage ;'  mutually  ascribing  the 
success  which  followed  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  to  the  workings  of  superhuman  agencies,  to  divine  and  mira- 
culous interference  ;  and  raising  their  eyes,  tendered  *  to  God  alone 
the  glory.'  Around  them  were  congregated  the  patriots  of  many 
eras,  while  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  edifice  were  blazoned  with 
their  virtuous  maxims  and  achievements. 

Continuing  our  walk,  my  atteption  was  arrested  by  an  incident 
which  awed  me  into  momentary  forgetful ness  of  the  matchless  ob- 
jects with  which  we  were  surrounded.  A  sound  like  the  collective 
thunders  of  a  ti'opical  tempest,  mingled  with  the  hissings  of  light- 
nings and  the  moanings  of  turbulent  winds,  passed  quickly  above 
us,  and  before  I  recovered  my  equanimity,  was  roaring  and  bluster- 
ing far  in  the  distance.  Marguerite  smiled  at  my  confusion,  and  at 
once  assuaged  my  alarm.  '  Upon  that  storm-cloud,'  exclaimed  the 
child, '  invisible  from  the  excessive  brightness  of  these  skies,  soars 
along  the  philosopher  and  philanthropist  Franklin.  While  in  the 
body,  it  was  hia  greatest  happiness  to  benefit  his  fellow-men.  He 
was  also  a  student  of  nature's  laws,  and  explored  the  phenomena  of 
electricity;  detecting  the  causes  which  rendered  the  scathing  bolt 
terrific,  curbing  its  fury,  and  rendering  it  the  plaything  of  science. 
He  is  now  commissioned  to  marshal  the  black  squadrons  of  the  air 
and  convey  the  purifying  fire  and  refreshing  shower  whithersoever  the 
parched  and  arid  earth  requires  their  fructifying  influences.  Along 
toirid  plains,  across  sluggish  and  stagnant  Jakes  atid  oceans,  through 
domains  where  pestilence  and  death  stalk  unrestrained,  he  scours 
upon  his  cloudy  vehicle,  diffusing  benisons.  Tainted  atmospheres 
he  disinfectfi^i  sidOfocating  and  scorching  temperatures  he  refrigerates 
acnd  enlivens^  heaves  the  torpid  billows,  and  releases  the  seaman  from 
his  dreaiy'  and  prolonged  imprisonment  upon  slumberous  waters. 
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Sometimes  a  shaft  from  bis  armory  may  crush  and  destroy,  but  such 
18  the  will  of  Deity.  His  servant  wheels  the  ti'eraendous  artillery^ 
but  it  is  the  '  red  right  arm'  that  points  the  thunder-bolt !' 

Proceeding  through  the  principal  streets  of  Paradise,  among 
splendors  and  visions  too  intense  and  multitudinous  for  either  de- 
scription or  enumeration,  we  reached  the  banks  of  a  broad  and 
beautiful  stream,  which  divided  the  celestial  metropolis  into  two 
equal  parts.  Limpid  and  sparkling,  its  waters  were  painted  over 
with  the  lovely  scenery  alone  its  borders,  were  tinted  with  the  lus- 
trous skies  above,  and  ripplea  against  the  shores  in  broken  rainbows. 
Upon  each  side  were  groves  of  trees,  which  bore  immortal  fruit,  and 
stooped  their  branches  as  though  inviting  the  countless  throng  be- 
neatn  to  partake  of  their  bounty.  This  Marguerite  assured  me  was 
the  '  River  of  Life,'  and  that  whosoever  tasted  of  its  waves  from 
thenceforth  could  never  know  thirst  or  hunger.  Here  in  measure- 
less abundance  was  a  panacea  for  every  sorrow.  Memory  at  its 
brink  lost  all  that  embittered  it  upon  earth,  and  retained  only  what 
vras  agreeable. 

Over  its  bosom,  wafted  by  spicy  gales,  many  stately  vessels  glided 
to  and  fro,  filled  with  happy  bemgs  whose  songs  and  triumphal  shout- 
ings arose  in  ceaseless  ecstacy,  and  were  reechoed  by  the  harps  and 
voices  of  myriads  from  hill  and  valley.  Among  some  rushes  which 
fiinged  a  little  bay,  I  noticed  the  cradle  which  once  contained  the 
infant  Moses,  and  hard  by,  the  same  good  angel  which  wafted  the 
precious  fi^ight  to  the  feet  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Noah's  great 
work  of  &ith, '  the  ark,'  was  moored  to  a  crystal  rock,  and  the  em- 
blematic dove  fiew  in  and  out  of  its  Vindows.  .  A  few  ships  passed 
near  enough  to  disclose  their  name  and  character.  One  I  recognized 
as  the  fisherman's  shallop  fi*om  which  Christ  rebuked  the  tempest ; 
another  was  used  in  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  There  floated 
the  first  bark  which  bore  missionaries  to  the  unenlightened  heathen, 
and  the  Mat-Flower,  which  transported  to  the  wintry  shores  of 
New-England  the  Puritan  Fathers.  Beside  these  were  many  which 
occupied  less  important  places  as  emissaries  of  religion  and  philan- 
diropy,  and  were  witnesses  of  divine  clemency,  or  agents  in  events 
productive  of  benefit  to  the  world  and  glory  to  the  Ruler  of  the 
univene.  Simon,  whose  nets  were  once  filled  by  a  miracle,  ferried 
us  across  the  river ;  and,  attaining  the  fields  upon  the  opposite  side, 
we  were  soon  after  perambulating  another  quarter  of  the  Holy  Ely- 
sium. 

Advancing  with  an  immense  crowd,  that  poured  like  a  glittering 
flood  along  Sie  polished  pavements,  and  seemed  urging  their  way  to 
a  certain  point,  we  came  at  last  to  an  extensive  plain,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  erected  a  pavilion  of  great  dimensions  and  of  aston- 
ishing sumptuousness.  It  something  resembled  the  Tabernacle 
which  the  Israelites  sat  up  in  the  wilderness,  but  was  decorated  with 
allegorical  designs  allusive  to  Qod's  people  in  different  ages.  Above 
it  floated  in  colossal  folds  the  '  Banner  of  the  Cross,'  and  around  it 
were  the  sacerdotal  paranhemalia  and  priestly  symbols  of  many 
Thither  we  repairea ;  and  while  I  gased  upon  the  wonders 
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about  zae,  Marguerite  explained  the  cause  of  this  gathering.  '  There 
is  much  joy/  said  she, '  over  the  return  of  one  prodigal.  Long  has 
he  wandered  from  the  paths  of  peace,  but  now  records  his  name 
among  the  ransomed.  All  heaven  congregates  to  celebrate  this  ac- 
cession to  the  ranks  of  the  blessed.  Look  on,  and  may  this  sublime 
spectacle  influence  you,  when  returned  to  earth,  to  emulate  the  exr 
ample  of  your  rejuvenated  fellow-mortal.' 

Scarcely  had  she  spoken,  when  a  band  of  angels,  tracking  their 
course  with  fire,  and  diffusing  a  lightning  radiance  from  their  coro« 
nab,  surged  through  the  air  upon  sounding  pinions,  and  blew  a  blast 
from  golden  trumpets  that  msule  the  towers  of  Paradise  tremble  with 
its  vibrations.  Legion  upon  legion  succeeded,  and  in  different  groups 
diverged  toward  the  four  winds,  summoning  as  they  flew  the  tenants 
of  these  blissful  abodes  to  the  place  of  convention.  Hosts  upon 
hosts,  of  '  every  kindred,  tongue  and  people,'  came,  singing  hosannas, 
from  the  various  sections  of  the  city,  and  took  their  places  upon  the 
s)xea.  Unbroken  harmony  and  order  prevailed,  though  the  coacer- 
vated  inhabitants  of  the  eaith  would  have  seemed  but  an  atom  com- 
pared with  that  unnumbered  and  innumerable  multitude.  Gabriel, 
assisted  by  Uriel,  Zephon  and  Uzziel,  marshalled  the  vast  concourse, 
and  arranged  the  iuterminable  procession.  In  front  were  placed 
most  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  antediluvian  world.  Abel,  the  earliest 
martyr  of  faith,  occupied  the  van.  His  costume  was  magnificent, 
and  embroidered  with  altars  and  other  sacrificial  devices. 

Ifext  came  Noah,  with  Shem  and  Japhet.  Adam  and  Eve  suc- 
ceeded, They  were  assigned  a  secondary  rank,  because  their  wan( 
of  principle  in  one  instance  had  caused  misery  to  the  human  family ; 
whereas  the  former,  by  obedience  to  the  divine  mandate,  had  opened 
a  new  and  more  hopeful  era  for  their  species.  Righteous  Lot  was 
also  conspicuous  among  the  ancients.  Enoch,  who  was  permitted  to 
enter  heaven  without  experiencing  the  pangs  of  mortal  dissolution, 
advanced  a  little  apart  &om  the  throng,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  co- 
hort of  gleaming  ministers.  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  with  a  train 
of  descendants,  next  passed  along.  Observable  above  others  was 
the  pure-minded  Joseph  and  his  well-beloved  brother  Benjamin. 
An  endless  array  of  kings  and  nobles  of  all  epochs  and  countries  fol- 
lowed. There  we  beheld  Melchisedec,  shedding  as  he  walked  a 
blaze  of  glory ;  Nimrod,  the  pastoral  piince  ;  David,  the  '  monarch 
minstrel,'  in  company  with  his  son  Solomon,  the  heir  of  wisdom, 
each  transcending  the  splendors  of  their  respective  earthly  couits  by 
the  lustre  of  their  heavenly  crowns  and  garments.  King  Alfred  the 
Good,  and  David  the  Humane,  of  Scotland,  preceded  die  rulers  of 
modem  date  who,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  and  political  snares  ever 
attendanjt  upon  royalty  and  always  obnoxious  to  virtue  and  spiritual 
ennoblement,  had  achieved  victories  over  themselves. 

But  a  scroll  broad  as  cerulean  space  would  prove  too  circumscribed 
for  a  catalogue  of  the  prominent  members  ot  that  mighty  congrega- 
tion. Prophets,  clergymen  and  statesmen,  poets,  philosophers,  his- 
t^orians,  physicians,  philanthropists,  from  the  humblest  to  the  greatest, 
swelled  the  pfopession,  and  with  their  various  costuipes  and  insignia 
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pTesented  a  spectacle  of  indescribable  grandetir.  There  were  ban- 
ners of  every  hue,  and  blazoned  with  an  infinite  variety  of  emblems 
and  mottoes.  One  of  these  specimens  of  (Ethereal  heraldry  struck 
me  as  peculiarly  beautiful.  It  was  borne  by  a  blue-eyed  youth, 
upon  whose  face  the  speakine  lineaments  of  genius  and  reUgious 
zeal  were  pencilled  with  a  vividness  and  distinctness  that  elicited  the 
homage  of  the  spectator.  He  seemed  the  personification  of  death- 
less hope  and  holy  emulation,  and  moved  among  the  throng  as  though 
urged  K>rward  by  a  resistless  agency  and  a  burning  aspiration.  lus 
oriflamme  presented  the  similitude  of  a  rising  suit,  above  which  was 
the  word  *  Excelsior.'  As  f!le  afler  file  pressed  ofi,  I  noticed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  exhibited  samples  of  every  clime  and 
creed.  Heathens  who,  directed  by  the  light  withm,  although  its 
purity  had  been  obscured  by  the  mists  of  superstition  and  error, 
were  among  the  blessed.  Thousands,  accustomed  to  believe  in  a 
n>arious  faith,  were  nevertheless  partners  with  primitive  sciints  and 
devotees;  while  many  who  never  lisped  but  the  solitary  p^y^r 
which  terminated  their  existence,  were  not  the  least  in  that  exulting 
concouiBe.  The  *  thief'  executed  with  the  Saviour  of  the  world  now 
realised  the  promise  given  him  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  and  bore 
as  his  ensign  the  instrument  of  his  corporeal  punishment 

With  '  a  glorious  body,'  proportioned  to  his  enlarged  Acuities,  the 
Laplander,  escaped  from  the  inclemencies  of  a  frozen  zone,  revelled 
in  Uie  unsullied  skies  and  buoyant  airs  of  Paradise.  No  longer  tor- 
tured by  blistiering  sands,  cruel  thirst  and  unsatiat€fd  hunger,  die  Ish- 
maelite,  for  improving  his  one  talent,  was  here  rewarded  with  ineffar 
ble  delights.  The  sable  Ethiopian,  Who  iiivoked  the  God  of  gods 
in  fear  and  mystery,  now  wotshipped  Hib^  in  rapture.  The  saUq-Hr 
Oriental,  who  endeavored  to  merit  a  seat  among  the  tenants  of  a 
better  region  by  self-denial  and  bitter  penances,  found,  although  his 
creed  had  been  defective  ahd  his  holiness  *  but  as  filthy  rags,'  that 
DeTtt  could  forgive  a  weakness  a:nd  remunerate  a  just  intention. 
Bedizened  no  longer  with  barbarous  talismans,  nor  the  victim  of 
juggling  '  medicine-men'  and  blind  prophets,  th6  ried  Indian  beheld 
a  lovelier  elysium  than  fable  or  imagination  ever  pictured,  and  dis- 
covered that  an  act  of  mercy  or  justice,  the  desire  even  for  rectitude, 
or  perhaps  an  hour  of  sincere  penitence  fbr  faults  committed,  had 
obtained  for  him  an  eligible  place  in  the  '  White  man's  heaven.' 

Aroused  from  native  indolence  or  sensuality  by  the  strong  app'eld 
of  some  laborious  missionary  of  Christianity,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
luxurious  South  Sea  Islands  here  acknowledged  the  truth  of  that 
WQijderful  revelation  which  almost  crazed  his  imbecile  intelligence ; 
and  in  the  fruition  of  happiness  and  purity,  felt  that  his  feeble  exer- 
tions to  gain  that  halcyon  country  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him, 
were  recompensed  beyond  the  power  of  computation.  Heirs  of 
fortune  and  authority,  to  whom  ambition  and  power  proffered  sedtfc* 
tive  allurements;  the  aggrieved  and  wretched,  to  whom  revenge 
beckoned ;  minds  which  in  their  might  could  have  received  the  ap- 
plause of  centuries,  or  have  arrayed  against  each  other  jealous 
nstioinB,  her^  learned  the  Inestimable  prize  which  virtue,  modleraliotfe 
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and  righteous  motive  secures,  and  perceived  bow  much  more  excel- 
lent is  the  benison  of  the  Almighty  than  the  awards  of  passion, 
pomp  and  pleasure,  or  the  plaudits  of  fellow  creatures. 

All  these  swelled  the  sacred  army  which  deployed  along  the  plain, 
advanced  beneath  triumphal  arches,  and  made  Paradise  resound 
with  anthems  of  gladness.  Throngs  of  children  preceded  the  glit- 
tering host,  strewing  the  way  with  garlands,  and  raising  their  sweet 
voices  in  concert  with  the  gu^  of  melody  which  arose  from  the  ocean 
of  deathless  beings.  These,  with  crowds  of  women,  appeared  to 
compose  the  larger  portion  of  heaven's  tenantry,  and  every  where 
occupied  a  prominent  station ;  truly,  according  to  the  venerable  Ro- 
meyn, '  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  In  rapturous  silence  I 
beheld  the  victorious  legions  of  the  '  Prince  of  Peace'  sweeping 
along  like  lambent  stars,  and  extending  like  a  belt  of  burnished  me- 
tal across  the  fields  of  Elysium.  Above  and  around  them  were 
squadrons  of  angels,  that  darted  to  and  fro  like  flashes  of  the  noith- 
em  aurora  \  impinging  the  air  and  the  ground  with  prismatic  colors, 
and  glowing  every  moment  with  more  intense  radiance. 

*  Whither,'  at  length  I  inquired,  *  do  these  proceed  1* 

'  They  go  up,'  replieil  Marguerite, '  to  the  house  of  the  Father/ 
'  And  is  there,*  continued  I,  '  a  fabric  which  can  enclose  such  a 
countless  multitude  V 

*  He  whom  the  Heavens  of  Heavens  cannot  contain,'  rejoined  the 
child,  '  has  power  to  construct  a  temple  ample  enough  for  His  ser- 
vants ;  .beside,  have  you  not  read  that  in  '  our  Father's  house  there 
are  many  mansions  V    Let  us  follow  the  pageant' 

Leagues  upon  leagues  the  procession  extended,  the  van  extinct  in 
distance,  while  the  rear  was  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  my  finite 
vision.  By  columns  and  monuments,  amid  meadows  and  gardens, 
over  hills  and  through  delicious  valleys,  across  shining  streams  and 
under  breezy  groves,  the  train  wound  its  way,  appearing  and  disi^- 
pearing  like  the  congregated  fleet  of  a  nation  rising  and  sinking  with 
broad  and  undulating  billows.  Upon  a  sky-piercing  elevation,  the 
dizzy  peaks  of  which  glittered  in  the  noon  of  heaven  like  colossal 
diamonds,  there  stood  a  fabric  of  immeasurable  proportions.  Enve- 
loped in  a  cloud  of  scathing  efiulgence,  which  repulsed  the  eye,  it 
loomed  loftier  and  more  sublimely  awful  as  we  approached.  A  porch, 
wide  as  the  universe,  received  the  advancing  multitude,  and  door- 
ways arched  with  precious  stones  admitted  them  to  the  penetralia  of 
the  building. 

Standing  within  the  vestibule  appeared  a  personage  of  superior 
stature,  and  of  august  deportment.  The  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  sedate  but  bemgnant,  and  he  evinced  the  consciousness  of 
matchless  intelligence.  His  hair  was  brown,  and  it  floated  in  ringlets 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  beard  was  iull  and  pliable.  Authority  and 
invincible  power  was  expressed  in  every  attitude  and  movement, 
while  an  indescribable  charm  played  around  his  lips,  and  modified  the 
sternness  of  his  expansive  forehead.  Scarcely  approaching  a  smile, 
his  face  disclosed  innate  urbanity  and  love,  and  although  nis  words 
were  few,^  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of  their  utterance  which 
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reodeied  them  momentous  and  imposing.  Reverence,  mingled  with 
fear,  caused  me  to  shrink  from  his  glance  until  reassured  by  a  look  of 
kiodD668,  when  the  throng  by  which  I  was  circummured  alone  pre- 
Tented  me  from  prostrating  myself  before  him.  A  crown  of  golden 
tborns  encompassed  his  head,  surmounted  by  a  halo  that  shone  like 
the  white  heat  of  a  furnace.  Wherever  he  moved  the  air  sparkled, 
and  whenever  he  spoke  the  multitude  burst  bto  songs  of  adoration. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  worshippers,  and  among  these 
I  recognised  the  beneficiaries  of  his  super-human  ministrations. 
Tbere  knelt  the  once  blind  '  Bartimeus,'  now  rejoicing  in  the  sight  of 
his  great  physician  and  Saviour.  '  Lazarus'  rescued  from  corporal 
and  and  spiritual  death ;  *  the  man'  cured  of  the  palsv ;  *  he,  whose 
withered  arm  was  restored,'  the  *  daughter  of  JairuSy'^^raiBed  by  her 
father's  faith,  and  blessed  through  her  own ;  the  '  maiden'  awakened 
from  the  slumbers  of  the  tomb ;  .the  '  leper'  cleansed  from  loathsome 
blotches ;  the  '  deaf  and  dumb'  released  from  silence,  and  his  ear  un- 
sealed by  an  omnipotent  mandate ;  with  other  recipients  of  his  clem- 
ency bending  before  their  Prince  and  Beneiactor,  poured  out  their 
soals  in  fervent  thanksgivings.  The  two  angels  who  guarded  the 
sepulchre  where  the  mortal  remains  of  their  Lord  rested,  stood  on 
eitlier  hand,  pleased  at  beholding  their  own  splendor  diminished  by 
His  unapproachable  glories.  At  his  feet  sat  Mary, '  most  &vored  of 
women.'  As  the  throng  passed,  every  diadem  was  cast  down  before 
Him,  and  the  anthem,  'Worthy  is  the  Lamb !'  resounded  from  myriads 
of  tongues,  like  the  reverberating  roar  of  winds  through  unbounded 
forests.  High  above  this  came  back  the  sweet  response, '  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  father !' 

Entering  the  temple,  I  beheld  what  only  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion could  describe.  Oppressed  with  the  wonders  of  the  place,  and 
trembling  at  my  ov^n  unworthiness,  I  became  almost  as  torpid  as  the 
eternal  pillars  which  supported  the  firmament-like  roof  aoove  me, 
and  stood  speechless  and  powerless  near  my  guide.  Suddenly  there 
arose  a  sound  like  the  fluttering  of  many  wings,  mingled  with  thun- 
ders and  loud  music,  hallelujahs  from  countless  voices,  and  surgine 
blasts  from  trumpets.  Then  followed  a  silence  so  deep  that  it  seemed 
tangible.  Again  broke  forth  the  full  paean  of  heaven.  The  building 
gleamed  with  light,  and  its  walls  were  like  molten  lata.  A  shout,  a 
mighty  outcry  such  only  as  a  thousand  worlds  could  utter,  succeeded, 
and  bstantly  a  cloud  of  pearly  whiteness,  but  too  dazzling  fur  human 
vision,  filled  the  temple  to  its  soaring  arches.  Marguerite  turned  to- 
ward me.  I  could  not  brook  even  her  gaze.  The  light  from  her 
eyes  was*  like  arrows  of  silver  shot  into  my  whirling  brain. 

'  Here,'  said  the  child, '  we  part  for  a  season ;  you  may  advance  no 
farther ;  the  glory  about  to  be  revealed  amazes  die  most  favored  an- 
gel: veil  your  face  until  it  be  passed  !' 

As  she  uttered  these  words^  the  splendors  of  the  cloud  became  so 
piercing  that  I  reeled  and  sank  upon  the  jewelled  floor  like  one 
stricken  down  by  lightning.  The  temple  trembled  with  the  roar  of 
minstrelsy,  and  was  filled  with  quivering  effulgence,  as  though  a  me- 
teor had  burst  in  its  midst  and  laved  it  in  a  seaof  fiie. 
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Sensation  momentarily  deserted  me,  and  I  started  from  my  slumber, 
bewildered  and  astonished  by  the  trance.  The  rising  sun  shone  upon 
my  face ;  and  I  was  again  the  companion  of  cold  and  dull  mortality. 


THESEUS      FORSAKING      ARIADNE. 
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'tnn  diistering  islands  lay  in  light, 

And  in  the  moonheamB  gleamed  the  flood  ; 

When  Thessus,  armed  and  nerved  for  flight, 
Beside  the  slumbering  Cretan  stood. 


'  She  sleeps  !*  he  said ;  her  rouid  white  arm 
Soft  pillowing  her  cheek  of  rose ; 

With  each  wiveile^f  ulioonscious  charm 
Reclining  tdere  in  (^eep  repose. 

ill. 

Oh !  ne'er  the  seia-lwrn  Cithbris, 
^   New  risen  from  the  flashing  brine, 
Upfloated  to  adoring  eyes 
In  Icrvelitess  so  all  divme ! 


iler  perfomed  breath  flows  calm  and 
No  dreams  of  harm  assail  the  mait 

She  Sleeps  hi  imsting  faith  secure, 
To  Widc6  fortak^  and  betrayed. 


For  sternly  on  my  Kjpirit  falls 
The  a^l  voice  of  destiny  \ 

That  bids  me  where  my  country  calls 
Her  leadier,  champion,  king  in  nte. 


Where  on  the  far  Cecropitfn  (Leight, 
His  white  locks  fldating  on  the  gale, 

My  sire  awaits  fromT  mom  to  night, 
With  weary  eyes/my  oomuig  sail : 


What  doubt  his  aged  heart  alarms, 
And  thrills  his  veins  with  frwtic  fear^ 

While  I,  in  Love's  voluptuous  arms, 
GisatJovB!  inglorioas  linger  here ! 
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Here,  fallen  beneath  the  gods'  disdain, 
I  wake,  with  vigbr  newly  ftau^t, 

And  rive  away  the  eensoiil  chain 
Whose  glowing  links  seemed  TiT49r-wnraght, 


Cast  loose  oar  bark !  for  ere  the  mom 
The  fates  relentless  I  obey ; 

Leave  thee,  my  Cretan  maid !  forlorn. 
And  tl|ee,  oh,  Nazos !  fiir  away. 


Away !  away,  o'er  yonder  deep, 
Ye  wind-gods !  speed  our  harrying  sail ; 

Ere  she,  abandoned,  wake  to  weep. 
And  freight  with  cries  the  morning  gale. 


Lest  maddening  o'er  her  anguished  lot, 
I  l>ackward  turn  to  her  alarms ; 

And  sire  and  country  be  forgot 
Forevermore,  withkk  her  arms. 


THOUGHTS     ON     OLD     BOOK 


BT      O«0ROa      PARK      VtBUBa. 


CowpBR  Uttered  but  a  half-truth  when  he  styled  books 

« TxLMM AK8  and  fpells 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  ahrewder  wits 
Hold  an  unthinking  multitude  in  thrall.' 

Such  ends  they  may  indeed  subserve ;  but  we  choose,  with  Milton, 
to  regard  a  good  book  as  *  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit, 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life/  A 
good  book  is  always  a  valuable  possession  ;  but  when  it  has  become 
venerable  with  age,  and  we  know  that  for  centuries  it  has  been  the 
companion  and  instructor  of  men,  it  becomes  a  priceless  treasure. 
It  is  then  a  golden  link  that  binds  us  to  the  spirit  ot  the  past.  It  is  a 
legacy  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  departed,  it  is  often  a  monument, 
standing  amid  desolation  and  ruin,  and  by  its  enduring  inscriptions 
reminding  us  of  a  world  of  thought  and  life  which  has  passed  away. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  love  old  books,  as  the  best  memorials  of  the  great 
who  are  dead,  the  choicest  friends  in  adversity,  and  the  truest  con- 
servators of  letters. 

The  Bible !  — its  precepts  of  wisdom,  the  eloquence  of  its  prophets 
and  apostles,  were  not  for  us  alone.  Age  afler  age  has  it  elevated 
and  soothed  the  heart  of  man.    Sages  of  remote  antiquity  bowed 
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over  its  pages,  and  martyrs  and  heroes  in  other  days  drew  strength 
from  the  depths  of  its  inspiring  waters.  Its  moving  tales  caueht  the 
ear  of  youth  on  the  hills  of  Asia  before  Grecian  or  Roman  civiliza- 
tion had  their  birth,  and  the  echoes  of  its  consolatory  voice  come  to 
us  from  afar. 

And  there  is  Homer  !  Standing  at  the  head  of  poetical  litei-ature, 
the  blind  old  bard  whom  seven  cities  claimed  as  their  own,  seems  to 
sing  to  us  with  a  deeper  and  softer  melody.  When  we  take  up  the 
Iliad  we  hold  a  book  which,  with  its  picturesque  descriptions  and 
simple  lays  of  love  and  war,  has  delighted  and  instructed  the  finest 
minds  for  nearly  three  thousand  years,  and  which  comes  to  us  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  their  commendation. 

Authors  complain  of  the  severity  of  criticism  ;  but  how  unsparing 
a  critic  is  Time !  He  remorselessly  consigns  to  oblivion  works 
which  have  attracted  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  courts  and  kings, 
and  preserves  those  which  he  has  rescued  from  the  hand  of  neglect. 
Whatever  has  been  suffered  to  live  must  have  inherent  excellence. 
Age  has  a  prescriptive  title  to  respect,  and  he  is  deemed  impious  who 
dares  to  insult  a  hoary  head ;  so  an  old  book,  having  survived  the 
varied  revolutions  of  taste,  and  outlived  the  angry  voice  of  calumny, 
and  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  thousands,  is  too  sacred  a 
thing  to  be  roughly  hanaled. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  love  old  editions.  Not  that  we  are  insensible  to 
the  comforts  and  refinements  of  this  book-writing  and  book-printing 
era,  but  because  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  simple  style  and  homely 
strength  of  the  fathers  of  our  literature.  We  are  free  to  confess  that 
the  black-latter  and  illuminations  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  have  a 
greater  charm  for  our  eyes  than  the  softest  paper  and  most  elegant 
type  and  the  whitest  covers  of  our  latest  poets.  Have  you  never 
thought,  reader,  how  Shakspeara  would  blush  to  see  himself  arrayed 
in  dazzling  gilt  and  morocco,  covered  all  up  with  elucidations,  and 
perched  upon  our  superb  centre-tables?  And  then  first  editions 
come  directly  from  the  author,  as  perchance  with  trembling  appre- 
hension or  careless  unconsciousness  he  sent  them  forth,  his  tender 
progeny,  to  be  buffeted  by  readers  and  critics ;  they  contain  the  ori- 
ginal preface  and  dedication,  always  full  of  interest  to  the  true  lover 
pf  books,  and  with  their  quaint  forms  and  curious  typogi'aphy  take  us 
back  to  the  tioublous  times  which  gave  them  birtn.  '  In  times  of 
/old,'  says  Coleridge, '  books  were  as  religious  oracles,'  and  the  vene- 
rable garb  in  which  they  are  clothed  is  well  suited  to  their  dignified 
position.  Men  wrote  not  for  the  gratification  of  the  idle  or  the  amuse- 
jnenl  of  the  fastidious,  but  they  wrote  earnestly  and  truly.  There  is 
no  need  of  clearer  evidence  that  Charles  Lamb  had  a  warm  and 
genial  heart  than  to  know  how  he  doted  on  his  antique  folios  and 
/darly  editions ;  and  his  glowing  apostrophes  to  them,  his  silent  but 
eloquent  companions,  find  a  warm  response  in  every  scholar's  heart 

Gro  into  an  antiquarian  library,  and  then  linger  in  its  spacious 
idcoves.  You  are  in  a  grand  mausoleum.  It  is  not  a  charnel-house, 
filled  with  dismembered  limbs  and  dead  men's  bones,  where  the  heart 
/lickens  at  a  spectacle  of  putrefaction  and  decay ;  but  it  is  a  depository 
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of  thoughts  from  the  thinkers  who  have  long  ago  been  reduced  to 
the  dust  which  we  in  our  daily  walks  tread  beneath  our  feet  As  we 
stand  within  the  precincts  of  Santa  Croce,  or  Westminster  Abbey, 
we  smile  with  pity  and  sadness  at  the  countless  tombs  whose  pom- 
pous epitaphs  extol  the  unknown  and  long-foreotten ;  but  here  are 
monuments  innumerable,  reared  by  the  labor  of  years,  perhaps  with 
night-watching  and  tears,  and  inscribed  to  their  own  memory,  by 
men  whom  oblivion  long  ago  claimed  as  her  own.  How  many  hours 
were  devoted  to  their  composition,  as  the  eager  scholar,  in  the  court, 
the  convent  or  the  cloister,  courted  by  the  powerful  or  languishing  in 
poverty,  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that  he  was  writing  for  immor- 
tality !  In  the  royal  city  of  the  dead  we  are  wont  to  find  the  bodies 
of  kings  and  heroes,  with  their  martial  deeds  engraved  in  marble  and 
*  ever-duiing  brass.'  But  here  we  have  the  great  men  of  the  world, 
the  poets  and  apostles  and  philosophers,  in  the  forms  in  which  they 
first  addressed  instruction  to  their  contemporaries.  The  body  of 
Wicklifife  was  exhumed  and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  four  winds  ; 
but  the  hand  of  bigotry  could  not  touch  Wicklifie's  Bible,  and  here 
we  behold  it,  speaking  through  its  antique  text  with  ten-fold  elo- 
quence. Tyranny  did  its  worst  with  More,  but  it  spared  the  *  Utopia,* 
the  monument  of  his  genius  and  philosophy.  Centuries  have  passed 
since  Sidney,  the  recluse,  the  scholar,  ascended  the  scaffold,  and 
bowing  his  head  upon  the  block,  uttered  the  memorable  sentence : 
*We  live  in  an  age  that  makes  Truth  pass  for  Treason/' — 'but  the 
executioner's  axe  crushed  not  his  immortal  thoughts,  and  here  are 
his  discourses,  replete  with  noble  sentiments  and  animated  by  the 
lofty  principles  of  freedom. 

In  our  time,  books  in  every  department  of  human  inquiry  have 
accumulated  to  an  almost  infinite  extent ;  so  that  authorship  is  now 
an  important  and  often  a  lucrative  profession,  and  bibliography,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  titles  and  general  character  of  books,  exists  as  an 
independent  branch  of  study.     Surrounded  as  we  are  by  this  host  of 
authors  and  books,  it  were  strange  indeed  if  we  did  not  soiQetimes 
lose  sight  of  the  earlier  writei-s  ;  the  pioneers  who  felled  the  tallest 
oaks  and  cleared  a  pathway  for  the  literature  and  civilization  of  the 
present  age.     They  were  men  of  hard  sinews  and  giant  energies, 
who  opened  mines  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  in  an  age  when  phy- 
sical daring  was  esteemed  more  than  mental  power,  denied  themselves 
in  a  noble  cause.     And  who  of  our  poets  can  exhibit  the  pathos  of 
Chaucer  or  the  beauty  of  Spenser ;  Spenser,  the  '  sage  and  serious 
poet,'  whom  Milton  pronounced  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or 
Aquinas  1     Who  has^  dived  deeper  into  the  human  heart  than  Shaks- 
peare  1     Who  has  soaied  higher  than  MUton,  whose  themes  since  his 
time,  as  before,  have  been  '  unattempted  in  prose  or  rhyme  V     Who 
surpasses  Sidney  in  critical  and  clas^cal  scholarship  1     How  many 
superiors  in  intellect  and  piety  have  Brown  and  Barrow  and  Taylor 
and  Hooker  ]     Who  is  the  father  of  experimental  philosophy ;  of 
that  system,  which  in  an  immeasui-able  degree  has  lightened  the 
labors  of  man,  overcome  the  barriers  of  nature,  oceans  and  moun- 
tains ;  chained  to  its  service  the  elements  and  imponderable  agents, 
roL.  zzxn.  5 
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and  bound  together  tbe  human  family  by  the  bonds  of  interest  and 
the  silken  ties  of  afiection  1  Or  if  we  were  to  turn  to  France,  what 
should  we  find  to  be  the  Augustan  era  of  Gallic  literature  1  Would 
it  not  be  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  Comeille,  the  father 
of  French  tragedy,  and  Moliere,  the  prince  of  all  comedians,  and  a 
throng  of  associate  scholars  and  orators,  delighted  the  gay  court  of 
the  metropolis  1  Or  beneath  Italian  skies,  where  can  we  find  the 
compeers  of  Tasso,  Petrarch  and  Dante ;  of  Dante,  the  Homer  of 
the  West,  whose  voice,  like  the  organ -music  of  the  ocean,  becomes 
deeper  and  more  thrilling  as  we  recede  from  the  view  ?  Or  if  we 
look  to  Spain,  who  speak  from  her  heart,  who  are  the  representatives 
of  her  literature,  but  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes  ? 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  complicate  sentences  and  involved 
style  of  too  many  of  our  own  writers  to  the  classical  and  noble  dic- 
tion of  Bacon.  He  drew '  from  the  well  of  pure  English  undefiled.' 
In  his  graver  compositions,  the  stately  periods,  as  they  follow  each 
other  in  majestic  regularity  and  pleasing  variety,  are  well  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  the  thought.  In  his  essays  he  falls  into  a  more  familiar 
strain,  as  he  employs  the  strong  Saxon  for  purposes  of  less  serious 
instruction.  But  the  style  of  Bacon  is  always  oracular.  We  ever 
feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher,  whose  instructions  we  are 
neither  at  liberty  to  disregard  or  disobey.  There  is  a  weight,  a  sin- 
cerity, almost  a  solemnity  in  the  tone,  which  enforces  conviction  and 
seems  without  the  fear  of  contradiction  and  confutation.  But  though 
his  style  is  massive,  it  is  none  the  less  ornate  ;  and  to  our  astonishment 
we  leatu  that  the  solidity  of  his  intellect  is  only  equalled  by  the 
warmth  of  his  fancy. 

We  are  aware  that  in  certain  superlatively  polite  circles  it  is  con- 
sidered pedantic  even  to  refer  to  the  earlier  English  authors ;  and  the 
suggestion  that  our  young  men  and  '  educated'  girls  can  be  instructed 
by  Uiem,  is  regarded  as  not  a  little  derogatory  to  their  dignity  and  to 
the  reputation  of  this  *  enterprising'  age.  Some  of  these  amiable 
persons  cannot  read  the  old  writera,  without  blushing  at  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  their  vulgarity  and  grossness.  We  wonder  these  deli- 
cate people  do  n't  lay  aside  their  Bibles,  because,  forsooth,  our  good 
translators  told  plain  facts  in  plain  Saxon,  without  veiling  them  with 
s  gaudy  covering  of  words.  Let  us  be  the  last  to  defend  or  palliate 
aught  that  can  taint  the  heart  or  tinge  the  imagination  with  impurity ; 
but  we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  an  age  which  has  deified 
Lord  Byron  and  Eugene  Sue,  lives  in  a  glass  house,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wholesome  adage,  should  not  throw  stones. 

There  are  two  old  books  which  have  become  classical  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  though  they  are  too  little  read,  their  excellence  is  commonly 
admitted.  One  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  *  Defence  of  Poesy.'  Its  au- 
thor was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  men  of  his  time, 
BO  that  Spenser  but  echoed  the  voice  of  his  contemporaries,  when 
he  sung  the  pathetic  lament : 

'  DcATH,  the  devourer  of  all  world'a  delight, 
Hath  robbed  you  and  reft  &o'  me  otur  Joy.'  • 
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To  a  fine  form  and  courtly  address,  and  a  mind  enriched  with  all 
the  leaniing  of  the  ancients,  he  united  those  qualities  of  heart  at  once 
dignified  and  winning,  which  senred  to  endear  him  to  both  sovereign 
and  people.  The  '  Defiance  of  Poesy'  bears  the  stamp  of  his  genius, 
and  for  its  original  thought,  adorned  with  beautiful  imagery,  desenres 
the  description  conveyed  in  his  own  words,  when  he  styles  it '  the 
sweet  food  of  sweetly  uttered  thoughts.'  This  brave  soldier  kid 
aside  the  sword,  and  grasping  the  pen,  strove  to  rescue  his  loved  poesy 
fiom  the  neglect  and  disrepute  into  which  it  had  fiiUen.  By  an  argu- 
ment 88  convincing  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  fortified  by  apposite  illustra- 
tbns,  he  proves  the  superiority  of  the  poet  over  the  soldier,  the  histo- 
rian and  the  philosopher.  He  urges  his  countrymen  to  arouse  from 
the  lethargy  mto  which  they  had  sunk,  and  to  cultivate  these  noble 
fiusnlties  which  are  at  once  the  gift  of  Goo  and  the  glory  of  men. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  another  writer  oi  whom  one  can  never  tire. 
He  possesses  eccentricity  of  character  united  with  genuine  humor. 
They  are  firequently  associated  in  the  same  person,  and  often  give  to 
his  conversation  an  irresistible  charm.  But  the  place  of  the  former  is 
too  often  usurped  by  a  pitiable  affectation,  in  which  an  acquired  smait- 
neas  of  repartee  is  substituted  for  the  native  power  of  the  real  hu- 
morist 

The  reader  of  the  '  Religio  Medici'  will  be  slow  to  believe  that 
theae  qualities  have  but  a  counterfeit  existence  in  the  mind  of  Browne. 
His  egodsm  is  not  boastfiil  but  natural  and  delightful.  He  seems  to 
^k  that  every  body  has  an  equal  interest  with  himself  in  his  pecu- 
liar opinions,  uid  consequently  spreads  them  before  us,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  merriment  he  is  exciting.  He  opens  his  poetical, 
thought^,  fantastical  brain,  and  offers  it  without  the  least  embarrass- 
ment for  our  inspection.  Nothing  in  his  egotism  is  so  pleasing  as  his 
remarks  upon  his  own  faith.  This  he  regai*ded  as  the  highest  trait 
in  his  character,  involving  and  comprehen£n^  all  other  merits.  He 
loves  to  turn  the  globe  round  for  his  '  recreation ;'  to  lose  himself  in 
a  mystery,  and  to  pursue  his  reason  to  an  ^  O  altitude.'.  In  his  soli- 
tary hours  he  accustoms  himself  '  upon  his  apprehension  with  those 
involved  enigmas  and  riddles  of  the  trinity,  incarnation  and  resurrec- 
tion.' He  exults  in  the  triumph  of  faith  over  the  most  subtle  difii- 
calties,  and  congratulates  himself  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  a^e  of 
miracles,  when  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  this  cardinal 
christian  virtue  would  have  been  comparatively  few.  His  genial  good 
nature,  his  disposition  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  never 
desert  him,  and  his  views  of  human  life  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  more  grave,  and  perhaps  the  more  just  reflections  which  Doctor 
Johnson  has  embodied  in  his  romantic  tale  of  the  Prince  of  Abys- 
nnia. 

We  are  glancing  at  its  lighter  passages.  It  is  in  truth  a  treatise 
M  of  bold  and  instructive  observations  upon  man  in  his  religious 
relations.  In  it  are  to  be  found  principles,  as  the  doctrine  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  unrecognized  by  most  of  his  contemporaries,  which 
succeeding  generations  have  cherished  with  affectionate  attachment. 
In  the  course  of  the  work,  the  venerable  writer  becomes  eloquent  in 
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the  cause  of  truth,  and  descants  with  pious  zeal  upon  the  great  duties 
of  an  active  chnstianity.  The  concluding  pages  upon  the  suhject  of 
charity  might  well  receive  a  careful  attention  from  those  who  regai*d 
benevolence  as  a  thing  of  fashion  or  a  creature  of  impulse,  instead  of 
the  central  principle  of  practical  religion. 

We  are  not  bhnd  antiquarians ;  we  are  not  even  conservatives,  in 
the  narrow  sense  in  which  the  term  is  often  employed.  We  feel  a 
warm  pride  in  the  achievements  of  our  own  generation  and  in  its  6n- 
ward  march  in  the  career  of  civilization.  For  its  literary  works  in  the 
departments  of  history  and  poetry,  of  moral  and  political  ethics,  and 
especially  for  its  wondei-ful  triumphs  in  the  various  inductive  sciences, 
we  desire  to  cherish  a  grateful  appreciation.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  believe,  as  many  seem  to  imagine,  that  all  who  preceded  us 
were  fools,  or  that  we  have  reached  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  wisdom. 
We  are  even  willing  to  confess  that  men  lived  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  at  whose  feet  we  would  fain  sit  with  reverent  at- 
tention ;  and  that  with  all  our  great  lights  of  science  and  learning,  we 
can  gain  by  holding  communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  past. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  there  was  serious  danger  that 
the  old  writers  would  be  forgotten.  True,  their  rich  fancies  furnished 
copious  materials  for  poets  and  essayists  and  periodical  plagiarists, 
and  the  old  church  writers  provided  the  raw  material  to  be  woven  into 
a  multitude  of  excellent  sermons ;  but  the  popular  taste  turned  from 
the  authors  themselves  and  demanded  something  more  extravagant 
and  impassioned.  Every  thing  was  too  tame  and  cool  to  satisfy  the 
morbid  appetite  for  excitement.  At  this  time  there  arose  in  England 
a  class  01  men  who  earnestly  and  successfully  vindicated  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  elder  writers,  m  defiance  of  the  false  taste  of  many  of 
their  contemporaries.  Hazlitt,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Southey,  are  names 
familiar  to  all  our  ears.  Not  since  the  era  of  the  *  Literary  Club,* 
when  Johnson  and  Burke  and  Reynolds  and  Goldsmith,  and  their 
associates,  held  their  nightly  meetings  at  the  '  Turk's  Head,'  has  there 
been  so  brilliant  a  group  of  scholars,  combining  such  varied  talents, 
and  animated  by  so  generous  a.  spirit  Hazlitt,  prejudiced  indeed, 
and  often  unjust  to  modem  poets,  but  a  thorough  and  discriminating 
critic  of  the  Fast ;  Lamb  with  so  rich  a  vein  of  humor,  flowing  through 
a  heart  so  gentle  and  warm ;  Coleridge,  the  poet  philosopher,  incon- 
stant and  sometimes  indolent,  but  gifted  with  intellectual  powers, 
various  and  profound,  at  once  poeticed  and  metaphysical ;  these  were 
the  men,  whom  a  fashionable  and  foolish  taste  could  not  seduce  from 
their  love  of  the  older  English  authors.  Let  us  cultivate  their  spirit 
and  honor  their  memoiy. 


EP  ZO  RAM. 


Thet  say  thine  eyes  like  sunny  skies, 
Thy  chief  attraction  form; 

I  see  no  nmshine  in  those  eyes, 
They  take  one  ad  by  ttorm. 
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THE       SPIRIT'S       LAMP. 

On  a  cloudy  night, 

When  the  stan  giye  no  lisfat, 
And  the  moon  from  toe  earth  has  fled, 

When  the  wind,  loud  and  cold 

Mid  the  grave-etonee  old 
Blows  a  requiem  for  the  dead, 
I  dance  where  the  last  cold  coiw  was  laid, 
And  iilomine  the  grave  that  is  newly-made. 

I  *m  the  Spirit's  Lamp, 

And  bum  mid  the  damp 
That  comes  from  the  dark  deep  cell 

Where  the  body  is  cast 

When  life  has  past. 
Mid  earth-worms  cold  to  dwell ; 
I  glimmer  above  the  white  tomb-stone. 
And  my  light  on  the  silent  grave  is  thrown. 

I  do  not  shine 

Till  the  sun's  decline, 
And  the  twilight  has  left  the  sky ; 

But  all  the  day 

In  the  dark  swamp  stay. 
Or  off  to  the  deep  woods  hie ; 
And  at  night  with  the  elf  and  goblin  go 
Where  none  that  are  earthly  dare,  I  trow. 

A  boy  was  lost ; 

His  path  I  cross'd, 
And  he  thought  a  friend  he  had  found ; 

For  he  followed  me  fast 

Till  we  came  at  last 
To  the  lonely  burial-ground. 
And  he  shrieked  and  fell  o*er  a  grave  in  fear. 
When  he  knew  that  the  Spirit's  Lamp  was  near. 

The  traveller  wan 

I  have  guided  on 
When  he  looked  to  me  as  his  rest, 

As  he  walked  in  pain 

And  toiled  in  vain 
To  reach  his  home  and  be  blessed ; 
And  I  led  him  away  to  the  manhes  drear. 
To  wander  alone  till  the  daylight  appear. 

The  wolfs  dread  howl 

And  the  screech  of  the  owl 
Is  heard  when  my  lamp  is  seen. 

For  they  know  that  my  light 

But  buins  in  the  night,    . 
And  a  dreary  night,  they  ween ; 
And  I  lead  them  off  to  the  lonely  glen, 
Far,  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
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When  the  thunder-cloud, 

Like  the  ship's  death -shroud, 
Come  up,  on  the  tempest  borne, 

I  have  sat  on  the  prow 

And  lighted  the  bow, 
When  the  sailor,  who  feared  not  the  storm,  ^ 

Thouffh  the  flash  from  the  cloud  was  dazzlingly  bright, 
Would  tremble  and  shrink  at  my  ghastly  light. 

No  earthly  one 

Where  I  am  will  oome. 
For  the  ffhostly  fire  they  dread. 

Ana  dare  not  be 

Alone  with  me. 
Who  dwell  with  the  bones  of  the  dead ; 
Bat  when  I  come  the  cold  corse  to  guard, 
They  rush  in  fear  from  the  lone  church-yard.  ^ 


THOUGHTS    FROM    THE    TOP    OF    TRINITY. 


Bt(:iIA.UO      H»TWAI*li«. 


*  A  KiQHTY  mass  of  bricks  and  smoke  and  shipping, 
Dirty  and  dosky,  but  aa  wide  aa  eye  can  reacn.'  BrRon. 

So,  here  am  I  at  last,  with  my  right  ann  encircling  this  mighty 
cross,  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  stone  shaft  1  Gently,  sweet  winds  ! 
play  not  your  antics  with  my  coat-lappets,  if  it  please  you ;  a  launch 
from  this  apex  into  the  hlue  ether  would  be  delightful,  but  fi)r  the 
flag-stones  beneath ;  and  to  be '  squared,'  like  a  young  chicken  who 
has  just  chipped  the  shell,  expatriates  the  soul  in  a  bungling  sort  of 
way.  I  am  delicate  about  such  things.  Whew  !  what  a  great  stone- 
quarry  the  city  is !  —  all  rude,  misshapen  squares  and  angles.  Me- 
tninks  I  would  rather  see  the  little  red-tiled  roo&  of  the  ancient 
Belgii  nestling  down  there  amid  the  patriarchal  trees  than  all  these 
mighty  monuments  of  art.  What  toil,  expense  and  anxiety ;  what 
heart-burnings,  bankruptcies  and  chicanery;  what  quarrelling  of 
heirs,  estrangement  of  friends,  and  fraternal  feuds ;  what  demolish- 
ment,  rebuilding,  discontent,  casualties  and  vexation  of  spirit  has  it 
cost  to  produce  this  crude, '  deformed,  unfinished'  bantling !  — and  the 
only  redeeming  thing  about  it,  after  all  this  great  labor,  is  sweet  Nature, 
^twining  her  white  arms  in  the  shape  of  two  rivers  lovingly  around  it, 

*  E'KN  as  a  tender  mother  who  dotb  make 
▲  fair  bat  froward  infant  her  own  care.' 

By  the  mass  1  but  this  crosd  is  no  child's  toy  I — my  arm  aches  with 
tiol<fing  on.  See  poor  humanity  below ;  there  struts  the  proud,  there 
goes  poverty,  bowing  its  lowly  head ;  firom  the  poor  sempstress,  in 
her  worn  and  faded  gown,  through  each  euocessive  mutation,  up  to 
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the  fioanced  and  wfaifie-gloved  lady  in  the  crape  shawl,  Who  nistles 
along  with  a  eonscioua  dignity,  as  if  she  felt '  every  sprig  in  her  new 
silk  dress ;'  from  the^  poor  pavior  earning  his  daily  bread  with  bis 
stone  mallet  to  the  occupant  of  the  eleeant  carriage  who  rolls  over 
the  street  which  his  fellow-mortal  is  perfecting  that  he  may  be  more 
at  fais  ease ;  each  with  the  little  bundle  of  care,  desire  and  anxiety 
packed  up  in  its  skull,  winding  off  with  much  toil  the  mighty  i-eel  of 
me.  What  are  they  to  me^  the  solitary  watcher  from  this  lof^  spire  % 
About  as  interesting  as  the  animalculse  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  the 
figares  in  a  phantasmagoria.  Faith,  one  has  but  to  come  up  the 
'  Jacob's  Ladder*  of  this  tower,  and  humanity  below  is  pretty  much 
upon  a  par.  Yonder  Aquarius  driving  his  water-cart,  with  its  glit- 
tering conspersion  of  the  cool  element  hanging  like  a  slender  silver 
fringe  from  the  bright  tube  behind  it,  is  a  far  more  picturesque,  and 
dierefore  a  more  interesting  object,  than  all  diese  little  black-looking 
microGosma.  How  the  world  nas  advanced  during  the  last  few  cen- 
turies!— what  mighty  discoveries  Science  has  revealed! — how 
piercing  the  vision  which  discovers  a  World  in  illimitable  space,  that 
m  silence  and  darkness  has  been  encircling  th&  sun,  unknown  till 
now !  The  vnnged  messengers  on  yonder  wires  travel  faster  than 
light  itself!  How  great  is  man  !  Yet  I  declare  to  you,  that  if  my 
dearest  friend  was  at  the  base  of  this  tower,  I  would  not  know  him 
from  Adam  !  —  and  it  is  but  two  hnndred  and  eighty  feet  high  I 

Do  you  wish  to  depose  me,  ungentle  zephyrs  ?  or  why  thus  beat 
the  '  mppel^  with  my  coat-flaps  on  my  sheep-skin  1  Rather  let  me 
ask  why  men  wear  these  terminations,  instead  of  shoi^  jackets  ?  Is 
it  not  reversing  the  -order  of  nature  1  Doth  not  the  tadpole  merge 
into  the  perfected  frog  by  dropping  his  nether  appendaee  %  And 
should  not  humanity  in  like  manner,  growing  up  from  me  ground 
with  much  trimming,  like  unto  a  thrifty  plant,  develope  at  last  the 
jacketed,  perfected  man  1 

'  Thou  whoBO  exterior  semblance  dotii  bello 
Thy  8onI*fl  immettBitj.' 

Think  of  this  and  reflect.  Karic !  the  chimes  I  A  fine  hand  this 
stone  shaft  makes  for  the  great  earth-clock.  How  unerringly  it  moves 
through  space  !  Let  me  sit  here  for  an  hour,  and  from,  point  to  point 
we  shall  have  travelled  above  a  thousand  miles.  Before  yon  steamer 
with  its  tiny  spume  of  white  vapor  reaches  the  Highlands,  we  describe 
a  segment  stretching  as  fer  as  the  top  of  Saint  Paul's  dome,  London ! 

There  drops  a  pebble !  bounds  xrom  the  roof  and  spins  through 
the  air  to  the  green  cp*aves  below-—  the  '  fifreen  gates  of  Paradise,'  as 
the  Icelander  calls  them.  Now,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  t^ll  why 
my  soul  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  it  were  launched  with  that  stone  into 
space,  and  then  flew  fluttering  back  to  its  prison-house.  Ye  sapient 
philosophers,  who  arrogate  a  knowledge  of  the  Dbitt,  whence  ia  this 
mysterious  sympathy  between  things  animate  and  inanimate  ? 

The  chimes  again !  —  another  quarter  gone.  Grone  with  the  paat. 
Truly,  my  stone  hippogriifi,  travek'  through  time  as  well  as  space. 
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And  I  too  with  it ;  I  too  muBt  soon  become'the  denizen  of  a  Bilent  city 
like  that  we  see  amid  the  shadowing  trees  below ;  for  I  am  old !  Yes : 

Richard  Is  old :  the  moming-luid  of  Hfe, 
Threaded  with  lanny  streams,  porfled  with  flowers, 
Where  erst  waa  love,  and  joysnce,  and  sweet  May, 
Now  in  the  purple  shadows  of  the  west 
Lies  lost  for  erer  f    Summer  too  has  codiei 
Budded  and  blosaomed,  and  the  ripened  fruit 
In  the  expectant  lap  of  autumn  falls. 
As  the  full*sphereaU{e.three*quartersgo&e, 
Slow  rises  on  a  white  and  wintry  night 
Years  have  departed ;  where  the  acorn  lay 
Uprears  his  sinewy  arms  the  aged  oak, 
Stricken  and  leafless  !    Falls  the  April  rain, 
Comes  the  warm  sunshine,  bringing  life  to  all  — 
To  him  no  more ;  a  rent  and  sapless  Uimk 
Casts  its  unfruitful  shadow  on  the  ground, 
And  lo  i  the  woodxtian  and  the  axe  are  hefe  I 

What  a  stretch  and  scope  of  vision  one  gets  from  a  little  elevation. 
As  we  ascend  the  '  hill-tops  of  thought'  the  area  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal  enlarges.  So  from  this  lofty  perch  I  gase  upon  the  world  beneath, 
and  Individuality  ceases.  I  no  longer  see  a  man,  a  tree,  a  ship ;  I  behold 
a  mighty  metropolis,  bordered  with  a  vast  net- work  of  masts  and  spaiv 
and  rigging ;  parks  of  slumberous  trees,  and  fountains  refulgent  with 
ruby,  amber,  ai^  crystal ;  a  tide  of  men  eddying  and  pouring  along  like 
a  great  river  beneadi  me ;  in  the  distance,  the  giant  Palisades,  with  a 
fleecy  drapery  of  mist  around  their  huge  shoulders ;  or  southward,  the 
dappled  bay,  dotted  with  the  craft  of  all  nations.  Still  &rther  ranges 
the  vision ;  the  surrounding  cities ;  the  long  level  line  of  smoke  in  the 
still  air  from  the  glass  furnace ;  the  green  hill  of  Staten -Island ;  the 
fort-crowned  Narrows ;  and  beyond,  we  measureless  Atlantic.  Here 
the  material  limits  of  the  vision  interpose,  but  still  onward  flies  the 
winged  thought.  The  ancient  towns  of  Europe ;  the  castled  Rhine, 
the  classic  Tiber,  and  the  barbaric  Danube;  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic,  the  Nile  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Indus  and  the  Granges. 
What  an  infinity  of  thought  that  can  thus  embrace  the  universal 
world !  Truly  man  is  little  less  than  a  Goo  !  Who  can  doubt  his 
immortality  ?  — who  can  believe  that  when  the  breath  ceases  to  play, 
and  the  blood  to  circulate,  the  Soul  ceases  to  exist  ? 

But  I  must  descend  from  my  '  pride  of  place.'  If  this  little  cord  by 
which  I  am  suspended  between  heaven  and  eaith  break,  these  would  be 
among  the  posdiumous  works  of  Richard  Haywarde.  My  literary  re- 
maine  would  be  gathered  up  from  the  stone  pavement.  So !  softly !  till 
I  gain  the  casement.  Now  I  breathe  again.  Before  I  descend  among 
the  busy  crowd  of  men  perhaps  it  is  best,  Gentlb  Reader,  that  we 
should  part.  You  will  still  leave  me  as  you  have  doubtless  left  many 
of  your  friends, '  a  little  elevated.'  And  from  this  Gothic  window  it 
is  but  proper  that  I  should  bid  you  God  speed,  and  say —  Vale  / 
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Mr  hopes  are  like  the  Hnma  bright, 
Tbmt  net  er  folda  its  tireless  wbigs, 

Bat  soaring  up  where  all  is  light, 
Ne'er  stoops  to  earth's  poor  *  oare<wom  things.' 


Ther  slake  the£r  thirst  in  living  s 
That  gosh  from  Truth 's  dlrine  abode, 

Their  plumage  dip  in  tiie  ros  j  beams 
That  ^  the  golden  hiUs  of  Goo.      j. 
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PERICLES       AND        A8PA8IA. 


BT      CUXKI.     WICOQT, 


Athens  I  amid  the  circle  of  the  great, 
Who  ruled  o'er  thee  io  Freedom's  pahny  days. 
When  science,  letters,  art  were  thy  estate. 
When  bomingr  eloquence,  first  flashed  its  rays 
Upon  the  heart  of  man,  and  fixed  his  gaze 
On  higher  objects,  and  a  nobler  heritage 
l^an  diadem,  or  sceptre  e*er  can  raise  ; 
Two  bright  names  shine  upon  thy  glowing  page. 
That  shall  the  brighter  glow,  as  Time  rolls  on  each  age. 

The  one  coold  claim  a  hero  for  his  sire, 
As  Persia's  baffled  ranks  right  well  attest ! 
But  the  son's  aim  was  loftier ;  far  higher 
Than  laurel  wreath  upon  the  victor's  crest, 
Or  glory,  such  as  gilds  the  maildd  breast 
He  sought  whate'er  philosophy  could  teach, 
Nor  ceased  to  woo  her ;  till  he  stood  possessed 
Of  every  power  unwearied  toil  may  reach. 
To  wield  all  arts  that  lend  most  eloquence  to  speech. 
I 

The  Bema  was  his  throne  ;  and,  monarch  there, 
He  wielded  empire  over  subject  mind : 
Not  his  the  agency  of  sword,  nor  spear, 
To  win  or  hold  dominion  o'er  his  kind. 
To  gentler  influence  his  soul  inclined : 
As  the  skilled  minstrel  strikes  the  chorded  lyre, 
And  wakens  melody  by  touch  refined, 
So  woke  he  in  all  hearts  hope,  fear,  desire. 
Till  the  meanest  natures  would  to  loftiest  ends  aspire  I 

Column  and  fane  and  temple,  at  his  bid. 
Uprose ;  and  with  immortal  lustre  shone ; 
And  forms  of  beauty  in  the  quarry  hid 
Grew  into  sculptured  life,  and  breathed  in  stone. 
Genius  unfettered  took  a  wider  zone. 
And  ranged  in  freedom  Attica's  fair  clime. 
Till  from  the  chisel,  pencil,  pen  alone 
Came  forth  her  triumphs,  lasting  as  sublime. 
That  fling  defiance  at  the  crumbling  touch  of  Time ! 

His  rule  was  Athen's  glory  and  her  pride : 
But  not  alone  shall  he  such  triumph  bear ; 
On  his  Olympian  height,  throned  by  his  side, 
Sat  one  in  heart  and  mind  and  soul  his  peer. 
She  helped  to  win  his  honors — and  should  wear  I 
Though  sterner  moralists  condemn,  and  frown 
Rebuke,  and  from  her  temples  fieun  would  tear 
The  well-earned  chaplet  and  the  civic  crown, 
They  cannot  blight  her  name,  nor  soil  her  fair  renown. 
TOb.   XZZII.  6 
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What  Anaxaoorai,  Zbno  could  not  teach, 
She  taught;  imbuing  Pericles  with  lore 
That  winged  his  woHs  with  lightning,  giving  speech 
Resistless  energies,  ue*er  felt  before. 
To  colder  intellect  she  lent  the  glow 
Of  her  warm  fancy,  rich  with  the  supplies 
Of  genius  gathered  on  her  native  shore ; 
And  fashioned  it  to  greatness  by  the  ties 
That  take  their  source  in  love's  ennoblmg  83rmpathie0 ! 

Her  love  was  passion,  but  its  aim  was  high. 
She  WHS  no  luscious  *  Beauty  of  the  Nile  ;* 
Nor  her  loved  lord,  Triumvir  Antony, 
To  forfeit  honor  to  seductive  wile : 
No !  great  resolve  caught  courage  from  her  smile ! 
To  his  high  purposes  she  gave  her  own. 
And  led  his  footsteps  on  through  Glory's  aisle, 
Nor  wearied  till  Fame's  loftiest  steeps  were  won, 
And  garlands  gathered  that  outlive  the  Parthenon ! 


THE      OREGON      TRAIL, 


I>&IIKVAN,    IK. 


THE     LONELY     JOURKEY. 

*  Lrt  him  that  crawls,  enamoured  of  decay, 
Cling  to  hi«  conch  and  sicken  years  away  ; 
Heave  his  thick  breath  and  toas  hia  languid  head ; 
Ours  the  freah  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed.'  ths  Comaik. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Fort  Laramie,  Shaw  and  I  were 
lounging  on  two  buffalo-robes  in  the  large  apartment  hospitably  as- 
signed to  us ;  Henry  Chatillon  also  was  present,  busy  about  the  har- 
ness and  weapons,  which  had  been  brougnt  into  the  room,  and  two  or 
three  Indians  were  crouching  on  the  floor,  eyeing  us  with  their  fixed 
unwavering  gaze. 

'I  have  been  well  off  here,'  said  Shaw,  'in  all  respects  but  one; 
there  is  no  good  shongsasha  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.' 

I  gave  him  a  small  leather  bag  containing  some  of  excellent  quality, 
which  I  had  brought  from  the  Black  Hills.  '  Now,  Henry,'  said  he, 
'  hand  me  Papin's  chop  ping-board,  or  give  it  to  that  Indian,  and  let 
him  cut  the  mixture  ;  they  understand  it  better  than  any  white  man.' 
The  Indian,  without  saying  a  word,  mixed  the  bark  and  the  tobacco 
in  due  propoitions,  filled  the  pipe,  and  lighted  it  This  done,  my 
companion  and  I  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  our  future  course  of 
proceeding ;  first,  however,  Shaw  acquainted  me  with  some  incidents 
which  had  occurred  at  the  fort  during  my  absence. 

Abtiut  a  week  previous,  four  men  had  arrived  from  beyond  the 
mountains ;  Sublette,  Roddick,  and  two  others.    Just  before  reach- 
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ing  the  fort,  they  had  met  a  large  party  of  Indians,  chiefly  young 
men.  All  of  them  belonged  to  the  village  of  our  old  friend  Smoke, 
who,  with  his  whole  band  of  adherents,  professed  the  greatest  friend- 
ship for  the  whites.  The  travellers  therefore  approached,  and  began 
to  (x>nver8e  without  the  least  suspicion.  Suddenly,  however,  their 
bridles  were  violently  seized,  and  they  were  ordered  to  dismount. 
Instead  of  complying,  they  struck  their  hones  with  full  force,  and 
broke  away  from  the  Indians.  As  they  galloped  off  they  heard  a 
yell  raised  behind  them,  mixed  with  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter,  and 
the  reports  of  several  guns.  None  of  them  were  hurt,  though  Red- 
dick's  bridle-rein  was  cut  by  a  bullet  within  an  inch  of  his  hand. 
Afler  this  taste  of  Indian  hostility  they  felt  for  the  moment  no  dis- 
portion  to  encounter  farther  risks.  They  intended  to  pursue  the 
route  southward  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  Bent's  Fort ;  and 
as  our  plans  coincided  with  theirs,  they  proposed  to  join  forces. 
Finding,  however,  that  I  did  not  return,  they  grew  impatient  of  in- 
action, forgot  their  late  escape,  and  set  out  without  us,  promising  to 
wait  our  arrival  at  Bent's  Fort.  From  thence  we  were  to  make  the 
long  journey  to  the  settlements  in  company,  as  the  path  was  not  a 
little  dangerous,  being  infested  at  that  time  by  hostile  Pawnees  and 
Camanches. 

We  expected,  on  reaching  Bent's  Fort,  to  find  there  still  another 
reinforcement.  A  young  Kentuckian,  of  liie  true  Kentucky  blood, 
generous,  impetuous,  and  a  gentleman  withal,  had  come  out  to  the 
mountains  with  Russell's  party  of  California  emigrants.  One  of  his 
chief  objects,  as  he  gave  out,  was  to  kill  an  Indian  ;  an  exploit  which 
he  afterward  succeeded  in  achieving  in  his  ovm  defence,  not  a  little 
to  the  jeopardy  of  oufselves  and  others  who  had  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  dead  Pawnee's  enraged  relatives.  Having  become 
disgusted  with  his  emigrant  associates,  he  lefk  them,  and  had  some 
time  before  set  out  with  a  party  of  companions  for  the  head  of  the 
Arkansas.  He  sent  us  previously  a  letter,  intimating  that  he  would 
wait  until  we  arrived  at  Bent's  Fort  and  accompany  us  thence  to  the 
settlements.  When  however  he  came  to  the  fort,  he  found  there  a 
party  of  forty  men  about  to  make  the  homeward  journey.  He 
vrisely  preferred  to  avail  himself  of  so  strong  an  escort.  Mr.  Sublette 
and  lus  companions  also  set  out,  in  order  to  overtake  this  company ; 
BO  that  on  reaching  Bent's  Fort,  some  weeks  after,  we  found  our- 
selves deserted  by  our  allies  and  thrown  once  more  upon  our  own 
resources. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  When,  before  leaving  the  settlements,  we 
had  made  inquiries  concerning  this  part  of  the  country  of  General 
Kearney,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Captain  Wyeth  and  others  well  acquainted 
with  it,  they  had  all  advised  us  by  no  means  to  attempt  this  south- 
ward journey  with  fewer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  men.  The  danger 
consists  in  the  chance  of  encountering  Indian  war-parties.  Some- 
times, throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  journey,  (a  distance  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,)  one  does  not  meet  a  single  human 
being;  frequently,  however,  the  route  is  beset  by  Arapahoes  and 
other  unfriendly  tribes ;  in  which  case  the  scalp  of  the  adventurer  is 
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in  imminent  peril.  Ab  to  the  escort  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  such 
a  force  of  whites  could  at  that  time  scarcely  be  collected  in  the  whole 
country  ;  and  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  the  expense  of  providing 
them,  together  with  the  necessary  number  of  horses,  would  have 
been  extremely  heavy.  At  the  same  time,  we  had  resolved  upon 
pui-suing  this  southward  course.  There  were,  indeed,  two  other 
routes  from  Fort  Laramie ;  but  both  of  these  were  less  interesting, 
and  neither  was  free  from  danger.  Being  unable  therefore  to  pro- 
cure the  fifteen  or  twenty  men  recommended,  we  determined  to  set 
out  with  those  we  had  already  in  our  employ,  three  in  number ; 
Henry  Chatillon,  Delorier  and  Raymond.  The  men  themselves 
made  no  objection,  nor  would  they  have  made  any  had  the  journey 
been  more  dangerous ;  for  Henry  was  without  fear,  and  the  other 
two  without  thought. 

Shaw  and  I  were  much  better  fitted  for  this  mode  of  travelling 
than  we  had  been  on  betaking  ourselves  to  the  prairies  for  the  first 
time  a  few  months  before*  The  daily  routine  had  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty.  All  the  details  of  the  journey  and  the  camp  had  become 
familiar  to  us.  We  had  seen  lue  under  a  new  aspect ;  the  human 
biped  had  been  reduced  to  his  primitive  condition.  We  had  lived 
without  law  to  protect,  a  roof  to  shelter,  or  garment  of  cloth  to  cover 
us.  One  of  us  at  least  had  been  without  bread,  and  without  salt  to 
season  his  food.  Our  idea  of  what  is  indispensable  to  human  exist- 
ence and  enjoyment  had  been  wonderfully  curtailed,  and  a  horse,  a 
rifle  and  a  knife  seemed  to  make  up  the  whole  of  life's  necessaries. 
For  these  once  obtained,  together  with  the  power  of  using  them,  all 
else  that  is  essential  would  follow  in  their  train,  and  a  host  of  luxuries 
beside.  One  other  lesson  our  short  prairie  experience  had  taught 
us ;  that  of  profi)und  contentment  in  the  present  and  utter  contempt 
for  what  the  future  might  bring  forth. 

These  principles  established,  we  prepared  to  leave  Fort  Laramie. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  August,  early  in  the  afternoon,  we  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  its  hospitable  gateway.  Ag^ain  Shaw  and  I  were  riding  side 
by  side  on  the  prairie.  For  the  firat  fifty  miles  we  had  companions 
with  us ;  Trochr,  a  little  trapper,  and  Rouville,  a  nondescript  in  the 
employ  of  the  Fur  Company,  who  were  going  to  join  the  trader 
Bisonette  at  his  encampment  near  the  head  of  Horse  Creek.  We 
rode  only  six  or  eight  miles  that  afternoon  before  we  came  to  a  little 
brook  traversing  the  barren  prairie.  All  along  its  course  grew  copses 
of  young  wild-cherry  trees,  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  and  almost  con- 
cee^ing  the  gliding  thread  of  water  with  their  dense  growth,  while  on 
each  side  rose  swells  of  rich  green  grass.  Here  we  encamped ;  and 
being  much  too  indolent  to  pitch  our  tent,  we  flung  our  saddles  on 
the  ground,  spread  a  pair  of  buflalo-robes,  lay  down  upon  them,  and 
began  to  smoke.  Meanwhile,  Delorier  busied  himself  with  his  hiss^ 
ing  fiying-pan,  and  Raymond  stood  guard  over  the  band  of  grazing 
horses.  Delorier  had  an  active  assistant  in  Rouville,  who  professed 
great  skill  in  the  culinary  art,  and  seizing  upon  a  fork,  began  to  lend 
zealous  aid  in  making  i^ady  for  supper.  Indeed,  according  to  his 
own  belief,  Rouville  wafi  a  man  of  universal  knowledge,  and  he  lost 
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no  opportonity  to  display  his  manifold  accompliBliinents.  He  had 
been  a  circus-rider  at  St.  Louis,  and  once  be  rode  round  Fort  Lara- 
mie on  bis  head,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  all  the  Indians.  He 
was  also  noted  as  the  wit  of  the  fort ;  and  as  he  had  considerable 
humor  and  abundant  vivacity,  he  contributed  more  that  night  to  the 
livelineas  of  the  camp  than  all  the  rest  of  the  party  put  together.  At 
one  instant  he  would  be  kneeling  by  Delorier,  instructing  him  in  the 
true  method  of  frying  antelope-stesJcs,  then  he  would  come  and  seat 
himaelf  at  our  side,  dilating  upon  the  orthodox  fashion  of  braiding 
up  a  horse's  taO,  telling  apocryphal  stories  how  he  had  killed  a  bul- 
^o-bull  with  a  knife,  having  first  cut  off  his  tail  when  at  full  speed, 
or  relating  whimsical  anecdotes  of  the  bourgeois  Papin.  At  last  he 
snatched  up  a  volume  of  Shakspeare  that  was  lying  on  the  grass,  and 
halted  and  stumbled  through  a  line  or  two  to  prove  that  he  could 
read.  He  went  gambolling  about  the  camp,  chattering  like  some 
frolicksome  ape ;  and  whatever  he  was  doing  at  one  moment,  the 

f  resumption  was  a  sure  one  that  he  would  not  be  doing  it  the  next. 
[is  companion  Troch6  sat  silently  on  the  grass,  not  speaking  a  word, 
but  keepmg  a  vigilant  eye  on  a  very  ugly  Uttle  Utah  squaw,  of  whom 
he  was  extremely  jealous. 

On  the  next  day  we  travelled  farther,  crossing  the  wide  sterile 
baain  called  '  Goch^'s  Hole.'  Toward  night  we  became  involved 
among  deep  ravines ;  and  being  also  unable  to  find  water,  our  jour- 
ney was  protracted  to  a  very  late  hour.  On  the  next  morning  we 
had  to  pass  a  long  line  of  bluffs,  whose  raw  sides,  wrought  upon  by 
rains  and  storms,  were  of  a  ghastly  whiteness  most  oppressive  to  the 
sight.  As  we  ascended  a  gap  in  these  hills,  the  way  was  marked  by 
huge  foo^prints,  like  those  of  a  human  giant  They  were  the  track 
of  the  grizzly  bear ;  and  on  the  previous  day  also  we  had  seen  abun-* 
dance  of  them  along  the  dry  channels  of  the  streams  we  had  passed. 
Immediately  after  this  we  were  crossing  a  barren  plain,  spreading  in 
long  and  gentle  undulations  to  the  horizon.  Though  the  sun  was 
bright,  there  was  a  species  of  light  haze  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
distant  hills  assumed  strange,  distorted  forms,  and  the  edge  of  the 
horizon  was  continually  changing  its  aspect.  Shaw  and  I  were  riding 
together,  and  Henry  Chatillon  was  alone,  a  few  rods  before  us ;  he 
stopped  his  horse  suddenly,  and  turning  round  with  the  peculiar 
eager  and  eaiTiest  expression  which  he  always  wore  when  excited, 
he  called  us  to  come  forward.  Something  of  interest  had  occurred, 
and  we  galloped  to  his  side.  With  a  glittering  eye  Henry  pointed 
toward  a  black  speck  on  the  gray  swell  of  the  prairie,  apparently 
about  a  mile  off.  '  It  must  be  a  bear,'  said  he  ;  '  come,  now  we  shall 
all  have  some  sport.  Bettei*  fun  to  fight  him  than  to  fight  an  old 
buffalo-bull ;  gnzzly  bear  so  strong  and  smart' 

So  we  all  galloped  forward  together,  prepared  for  a  hard  fight ; 
for  these  bears,  though  clumsy  in  appearance  and  extremely  large, 
are  incredibly  fierce  and  active.  The  swell  of  the  prairie  concealed 
the  black  object  from  our  view.  Immediately  after  it  appeared  again. 
But  now  it  seemed  quite  near  to  us ;  and  as  we  looked  at  it  in  aston- 
ishmenty  it  suddenly  separated  into  two  parts,  each  cX  which  took 
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wing  and  flew  away.  We  stopped  our  hones  and  looked  round  at 
Henry,  whose  &ce  exhibited  a  curious  mixture  of  mirth  and  mortifi- 
cation. His  hawk's  eye  had  been  so  completely  deceived  by  the 
peculiar  atmosphere,  that  he  had  mistaken  two  large  crows  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  rods  for  a  grizzly  bear  a  mile  off.  To  the  ioumey's 
end  Henry  never  heard  the  last  of  the  grizzly  bear  with  wmgs. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  considerable  hill.  As 
we  ascended  it,  Rouville  began  to  ask  questions  concerning  our  con- 
dition and  prospects  at  home,  and  Shaw  was  edifying  him  with  a 
minute  account  of  an  imaginary  wife  and  child,  to  which  he  listened 
vrith  implicit  faitL  Reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  saw  the  wind* 
ings  of  Horse  Creek  on  the  plains  below  us,  and  a  little  on  the  left 
we  could  distinguish  the  camp  of  Bisonette  among  the  trees  and 
copses  along  the  course  of  the  stream.  Rouville 's  face  assumed 
just  then  a  most  ludicrously  blank  expression.  We  inquired  what 
was  the  matter,  when  it  appeared  that  Bisonette  had  sent  him  from 
this  place  to  Fort  Laramie  with  the  sole  object  of  bringing  back  a 
supply  of  tobacco.  Our  rattle-brain  friend,  from  the  time  of  his  reach- 
ing the  fort  up  to  the  present  moment,  had  entirely  forgotten  the  ob- 
ject of  his  journey,  and  had  ridden  a  dangerous  hundred  miles  for 
nothing.  Descending  to  Horse  Creek,  we  forded  it,  and  on  the  op- 
posite bank  a  solitary  Indian  sat  on  horseback  under  a  tree.  He  said 
nothing,  but  turned  and  led  the  way  toward  the  camp.  Bisonette  had 
made  choice  of  an  admirable  position.  The  stream,  with  its  thick 
growth  of  trees,  enclosed  on  three  sides  a  wide  green  meadow, 
where  about  forty  Dahcotah  lodges  were  pitched  in  a  circle,  and  be- 
yond them  half  a  dozen  lodges  of  the  friendly  Shienne.  Bisonette 
himself  lived  in  the  Indian  manner.  Riding  up  to  his  lodge,  we 
found  him  seated  at  the  head  of  it,  surrounded  by  various  appliances 
of  comfort  not  common  on  the  pi*airie.  His  buxom  squaw  was  near 
him,  and  half  a  dozen  rosy  children  were  scrambling  about  in  printed- 
calico  gowns ;  Paul  Dorion  also,  with  his  leathery  face  and  old  white 
capote,  was  seated  in  the  lodge,  together  with  Antoine  Le  Rouge,  a 
half-breed  Pawnee,  Sibille,  a  trader,  and  several  other  white  men. 

*  It  will  do  you  no  harm,'  said  Bisonette,  '  to  stay  here  with  us  for 
a  day  or  two,  before  you  start  for  the  Pueblo.' 

We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  pitched  our  tent  on  a  rising  ground 
above  the  camp  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  trees.  Bisonette  soon 
invited  us  to  a  feast,  and  we  suffered  abundance  of  the  same  sort  of 
attention  from  his  Indian  associates.  The  reader  may  possibly  re- 
collect that  when  I  joined  the  Indian  village,  beyond  the  Black  Hills, 
I  found  that  a  few  families  were  absent,  having  declined  to  pass  the 
mountains  along  with  the  rest.  The  Indians  in  Bisonette's  camp 
consisted  of  these  very  families,  and  many  of  them  came  to  me  that 
evening  to  inquire  after  their  relatives  and  friends.  They  were  not 
a  little  mortified  to  learn  that  while  they,  from  their  own  timidity  and 
indolence,  were  almost  in  a  starving  condition,  the  rest  of  the  village 
had  provided  their  lodges  for  the  next  season,  laid  in  a  great  stock 
of  provisions,  and  were  living  in  abundance  and  luxury.  Bisonette's 
.companions  had  been  sustaining  themselves  for  some  time  on  wild 
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cherries,  which  the  squaws  pounded  up,  stones  and  all,  and  spread 
on  buffalo-robes,  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  they  were  then  eaten  without 
farther  preparation,  or  used  as  an  ingredient  in  various  delectable 
compounds. 

On  the  next  day,  the  camp  was  iti  commotion  with  a  new  arrival. 
A  single  Indian  had  come  with  his  family  the  whole  way  from  the 
Arkansas.  As  he  passed  among  the  lodges,  he  put  on  an  expression 
o£  unusual  dignity  and  importance,  and  gave  out  that  he  had  brought 
great  news  to  tell  the  whites.  Soon  after  the  squaws  had  erected  his 
lodge,  he  sent  his  little  son  to  invite  all  the  white  men,  and  all  the 
more  distinguished  Indians  to  a  feast.  The  guests  arrived  and  sat 
wedged  together  shoulder  to  shoulder,  around  the  hot  and  suffocating 
lodge.  The  Stabber,  for  that  was  our  enteitainer's  name,  had  killed 
an  old  buffalo  bull  on  his  way.  This  veteran's  boiled  tripe,  tougher 
than  leather,  formed  the  main  item  of  the  repast  For  the  rest,  it  con- 
sisted of  wild  cherries  and  grease  boiled  together  in  a  large  copper- 
hettle.  The  feast  was  distributed,  and  for  a  moment  all  was  silent, 
strenuous  exertion ;  then  each  guest  with  one  or  two  exceptions  how- 
ever, turned  his  wooden  dish  bottom  upward  to  prove  that  he  had 
done  full  justice  to  his  entertainer's  hospitality.  The  Stabber  next 
produced  his  chopping-board,  on  which  he  prepared  the  mixture  for 
smoking  and  filled  several  pipes  which  circulated  among  the  com- 
pany. This  done,  he  seated  himself  upright  on  his  couch  and  began 
with  much  gesticulation  to  tell  his  story.  I  will  not  weary  the  reader 
by  repeating  his  childish  jargon.  It  was  so  entangled  like  the  greater 
part  of  an  Indian's  stories  with  absurd  and  contradictory  details  that 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  disengage  from  it  a  single  particle  of 
truth.     All  that  we  could  gather  was  the  following : 

He  had  been  on  the  Arkansas,  and  there  he  had  seen  six  great  war- 
parties  of  whites.  He  had  never  believed  before  that  the  whole 
world  contained  half  so  many  white  men.  They  all  had  large  horses, 
long  knives  and  short  rifles,  and  some  of  them  were  attired  alike  in 
the  most  splendid  war-dresses  he  had  ever  seen.  From  this  account 
it  was  clear  that  bodies  of  dragoons  and  perhaps  also  of  volunteer 
cavalry  had  been  passing  up  Uie  Arkansas.  The  Stabber  had  also 
seen  a  great  many  of  the  white  lodges  of  the  Meneaska,  drawn  by 
their  long- homed  buffalo.  These  could  be  nothing  else  than  covered 
ox^vtragons  used  no  doubt  in  transporting  stores  for  the  troops.  Soon 
after  seeing  this,  our  host  had  met  an  Indian  who  had  lately  come  from 
among  the  Camanches.  The  latter  had  told  him  that  all  the  Mexi- 
cans had  gone  out  to  a  great  buffalo  hunt.  That  the  Americans  had 
hid  themselves  in  a  ravine.  When  the  Mexicans  had  shot  away  all 
their  arrows,  the  Americans  had  fired  their  guns,  raised  their  war- 
whoop,  rushed  out  and  killed  them  all.  We  could  only  infer  from  this, 
that  war  had  been  declared  with  Mexico,  and  a  battle  fought  in  which 
the  Americans  were  victorious.  When  some  weeks  after,  we  arrived 
at  the  Pueblo,  we  heard  of  General  Kearney's  march  up  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  of  General  Taylor's  victories  at  Metamoras. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  that  evening  a  great  crowd  gathered  on  the 
plain  by  the  side  of  our  tent,  to  try  the  speed  ^  their  horses.    Of 
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these,  there  were  several  scores  of  every  shape,  size  and  color.  Some 
came  from  California,  some  from  the  States,  some  from  among  the 
mountains,  and  some  from  the  wild  bands  of  the  prairie.  They  were 
of  every  hue,  white,  black,  red  and  grey,  or  mottled  and  clouded  with 
a  strange  variety  of  colors.  They  all  had  a  wild  and  startled  look, 
very  different  from  the  staid  and  sober  aspect  of  a  well-bred  city  steed. 
Those  most  noted  for  swifhiess  and  spirit  were  decorated  with  eagle 
feathers  dangling  from  their  manes  and  tails.  Fifty  or  sixty  Dahco- 
tah  were  present,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  their  heavy  robes  of 
whitened  hide.  There  were  also  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Shienne.  many  of  whom  wore  gaudy  Mexican  ponchos,  swathed 
around  their  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  right  arm  bare.  Mingled 
among  the  crowd  of  Indians  were  a  number  of  Canadians,  chiefly  in 
the  employ  of  Bisonette.  Men,  whose  home  is  the  wilderness,  and 
who  love  the  camp-fire  better  than  the  domestic  hearth.  They  are 
contented  and  happy  in  the  midst  of  hardship,  privation  and  danger. 
Their  cheerfulness  and  gayety  is  irrepressible,  and  no  people  on  earth 
understand  better  how  '  to  daff  care  aside  and  bid  it  pass.'  Beside 
these,  were  two  or  three  half-breeds.  A  race  of  rather  extraordinary 
composition,  being  according  to  the  common  saying  half  Indian,  half 
white  man  and  half  devil.  Antoine  Le  Rouge  was  the  most  conspi- 
cuous among  them  with  his  loose  pantaloons  and  his  fluttering  cahco 
shirt  A  handkerchief  was  bound  round  his  head  to  confine  his  black 
snaky  hair,  and  his  small  eyes  twinkled  beneath  it,  with  a  mischievous 
lustre.  He  had  a  fine  cream-colored  horse  whose  speed  he  must 
needs  try  along  with  the  rest.  So  he  threw  off  the  rude  high-peaked 
saddle  and  substituting  a  piece  of  buffalo  robe,  leaped  lightly  mto  his 
seat.  The  space  was  cleared,  the  word  was  given,  and  he  and  his 
Indian  rival  darted  out  like  lightning  from  among  the  crowd,  each 
stretching  forward  over  his  horses'  neck  and  plying  his  heavy  Indian 
whip  with  might  and  main.  A  moment,  and  bodi  were  lost  in  the 
gloom,  but  Antoine  soon  came  riding  back  victorious,  exultingly  pat- 
ting the  neck  of  his  quivering  and  panting  horse. 

About  midnight  as  I  lay  asleep,  wrapped  in  a  buffalo-robe  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  our  cart,  Raymond  came  up  and  woke  me. 
Something  he  said,  was  going  forward  which  I  would  like  to  see. 
Looking  down  into  the  camp  I  saw  on  the  farther  side  of  it,  a  great 
number  of  Indians  gathered  around  a  fire,  the  bright  glare  of  which, 
made  them  visible  through  the  thick  darkness;  while  from  the  midst 
of  them  proceeded  a  loud,  measured  chant  which  would  have  killed 
Paganini  outright,  broken  occasionally  by  a  burst  of  sharp  yells.  I 
gathered  the  robe  around  me,  for  the  night  was  cold,  and  walked 
down  to  the  spot  The  dark  throng  of  Indians  was  so  dense  that 
they  almost  intercepted  the  light  of  die  flame. '  As  I  was  pushing 
among  them  with  but  little  ceremony,  a  chief  interposed  himself,  and 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  a  white  man  must  not  approach  the 
scene  of  their  solemnities  too  closely.  By  passing  round  to  the  other 
side  where  there  was  a  HtUe  opening  in  the  crowd,  I  could  see  clearly 
what  was  going  forward,  without  intruding  my  unhallowed  presence 
into  the  mner  circle.    The  society  of  the  <  Strong  Hearts'  were  en- 
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gaged  in  one  of  their  dances.  The  '  Strong  Heaita'  ar6  a  war-like 
association  comprising  men  of  both  the  DflJicotah  and  Shienne  na- 
tions, and  entirely  composed,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  of  young  braves 
of  the  highest  mettle.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  the  admirable  one 
of  never  retreating  from  any  enterprise  once  comtbenced.  All  these 
Indian  associations  have  a  tutelary  spirit.  That  of  the  Strong  Hearts 
ia  embodied  in  the  fox,  an  animal  which  white  men  would  hardly  have 
selected  for  a  similar  purpose,  though  his  subtle  and  cautious  charac- 
ter agrees  well  enough  with  an  Indian's  notions  of  what  is  honorable 
in  warfare.  The  dancers  wero  circling  round  and  round  the  fire, 
each  wild  figure  brightly  illuihined  at  one  moment  by  the  yellow  light, 
and  at  the  next  drawn  in  blackest  shadow  as  it  passed  between  the 
flame  and  the  spectator.  They  would  imitate  with  most  ludicrous  ex- 
actness the  motions  and  the  Voice  ^  their  sly  patron  the  fox.  Then 
a  startling  yell  would  be  given.  Many  other  warriors  Would  leap  into 
the  ring,  and  with  faces  upturned  toward  the  starless  sky,  they  would 
ail  stamp  and  whoop  and  brandish  their  weapons  like  so  many  frantic 
devils. 

Until  the  next  afternoon  we  were  sdll  remaining  with  Bisonette, 
My  companion  and  t  with  our  three  attendants  then  left  his  camp  for 
tbe  Pueblo,  a  distance  of  three  himdred  miles,  and  as  we  supposed, 
the  journey  would  occupy  about  ^  fortnight.  During  this  time  we 
all  earnestly  hoped  that  we  might  not  meet  a  single  human  being,  for 
should  we  encounter  any,  they  would  in  all  probability  be  enemies, 
ferocious  robbers  and  murderers  in  whose  eyes  our  rifles  would  be 
our  only  passports.  For  the  first  two  days  nothing  worth  mentioning 
took  place.  On  the  third  morning  however^  dn  untoward  incident 
occurred.  We  Ivere  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  little  brook  in  an 
extensive  hollow  of  the  plain.  Delorier  was  up  long  before  daylight, 
and  before  he  began  to  prepare  breakfast  he  turned  loose  all  the 
horses  as  in  duty  bound.  There  was  a  cold  mist  clinging  close  to 
the  ground,  and  by  the  time  the  rest  of  us  were  awake  the  animals 
were  invisible.  It  was  only  after  long  and  anxious  search  that  we 
could  discover  by  their  tracks  the  direction  they  had  taken.  They 
had  all  set  off  for  Fort  Laramie,  following  the  guidance  of  a  muti- 
nous old  mule,  and  though  many  of  them  were  hobbled,  they  had  tra- 
velled three  miles  before  they  could  be  overtaken  and  driven  back. 

For  the  following  two  or  three  days,  we  were  passing  over  a  bound- 
less, arid  desert.  The  only  vegetation  was  a  few  tufls  of  short  grass, 
dried  and  shrivelled  by  the  heat.  There  was  an  abundance  of  strange 
insects  and  reptiles.  Huge  crickets,  black  and  bottle  green,  and 
wingless  grasshoppers  of  the  most  extravagant  dimensions,  were 
tambling  about  our  horses'  fees^  and  lizards  without  numbers,  were 
darting  Tike  lightning  among  the  tufis  of  grass.  The  most  curious 
animal,  however,  was  that  commonly  called  the  horned-frog.  I  caught 
one  of  them  and  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  Delorier,  who  tied  hiin 
Tip  in  a  moccasin.  About  a  month  afler  this,  I  eikamined  the  prisoner's 
condition,  and  finding  him  still  lively  and  active,  I  provided  him  with 
a  cage  of  bu^O'hide,  which  ^vas  hung  up  in  the  cart  Iii  this  man- 
ner he  arrived  safely  at  the  settlements.    From  thence  he  travelled 
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the  whole  way  to  Boston,  packed  closely  in  a  tmnk,  being  regaled 
with  fresh  air  regularly  every  night.  When  he  reached  his  destination 
he  was  deposited  under  a  glass  case,  where  he  sat  for  some  mouths  in 
g^eat  tranquillity  and  composure,  alternately  dilatins^  and  contracting 
his  white  throat  to  the  admiration  of  his  visitors.  At  length,  one  morn- 
ing about  the  middle  of  winter,  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  His  death  was 
attributed  to  starvation,  a  very  probable  conclusion,  since  for  six  months 
he  had  taken  no  food  whatever,  though  the  sympathy  of  his  juvenile 
admirers  had  tempted  his  palate  with  a  great  variety  of  delicacies. 
We  found  also  animals  of  a  somewhat  larger  growth.  The  number 
of  prairie  dogs  was  absolutely  astounding.  Frequently  the  hard  and 
dry  prairie  would  be  thickly  covered,  for  many  miles  together,  with 
the  little  mounds  which  they  make  around  the  mouth  of  their  bur- 
rows, and  dozens  of  small  squeaking  voices  yelped  at  us,  as  we  passed 
along.  The  noses  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  just  visible  at  the 
mouth  of  their  holes,  but  no  sooner  was  their  curiosity  satisfied  than 
they  would  instantly  vanish.  Some  of  the  bolder  dogs  —  though  in 
fact  they  are  no  dogs  at  all  -^  but  only  little  marmots  rather  smaller 
than  a  rabbit —  would  sit  yelping  at  us  on  the  top  of  their  mounds, 
jerking  their  tales  emphatically  with  every  shrill  cry  they  uttered.  As 
the  danger  drew  nearer  they  would  wheel  about,  toss  their  heels  into 
the  air  and  dive  in  a  twinkling  down  into  their  burrows.  Toward 
sunset,  and  especially  if  rain  were  threatening,  the  whole  community 
would  make  their  appearance  above  ground.  We  would  see  them 
gathered  in  large  knots  around  the  burrow  of  some  favorite  citizen. 
There  they  would  all  sit  erect,  their  tails  spread  out  on  the  ground, 
and  their  paws  hanging  down  before  their  white  breasts,  chattering 
and  ^ueaking  with  the  utmost  vivacity  upon  some  topic  of  common 
intei*est,  while  the  proprietor  of  the  burrow  with  his  head  just  visible 
on  the  top  of  his  mound,  would  sit  looking  down  with  a  complacent 
countenance  on  the  enjoyment  of  his  guests.  Meanwhile,  others 
would  be  running  about  from  buiTow  to  burrow  as  if  on  some  errand 
of  the  last  importance  to  their  subterranean  commonwealth.  The 
snakes  are  apparently  the  prairie  dog's  worst  enemies,  at  least  I  think 
too  well  of  the  latter  to  suppose  that  they  associate  on  friendly  terms, 
with  these  slimy  intruders,  who  may  be  seen  at  all  times  basking 
among  their  holes  into  which  they  always  retreat  when  disturbed. 
Small  owls,  with  wise  and  grave  countenances,  also  make  their  abode 
with  the  prairie  dogs,  though  on  what  terms  they  live  together  I  could 
never  ascertain.  The  manners  and  customs,  the  political  and  domes- 
tic  economy  of  these  little  marmots  is  worthy  of  closer  attention  than 
one  is  able  to  pve  when  pushing  by  forced  marches  through  their 
country,  with  his  thoughts  eng^rossed^by  objects  of  greater  moment 

On  the  fiflh  day  afler  leaving  Bisonette's  camp,  we  saw,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  what  we  supposed  to  be  a  considerable  stream,  but  on  ap- 
proaching it,  we  founa  to  our  mortification  nothing  but  a  dry  bed  of 
sand,  into  which  all  the  water  had  sunk  and  disappeared.  We  sepa- 
rated, some  riding  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  along  its 
course.  Still  we  £>und  no  traces  of  water,  not  even  so  much  as  a  wet 
spot  in  the  sand.     The  old  cotton-wood  trees  that  grew  along  the 
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bank,  lamentably  abused  by  lightnine  and  tempest,  were  wither- 
ing with  the  drought,  and  on  the  dead  limbs,  at  the  summit  of  the 
the  longest,  half  a  dozen  crows  were  hoarsely  cawiug  like  birds  of 
evil  omen,  as  they  were.  We  had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  on. 
There  was  no  water  nearer  than  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte,  about 
ten  miles  distant  We  moved  forward  angry  and  silent,  over  a  desert 
as  flat  as  the  outspread  ocean. 

The  sky  had  been  obscured  since  the  morning  by  thin  mists  and 
rapors,  but  now  vast  piles  of  clouds  were  gathered  together  in  the 
west  They  rose  to  a  great  height  above  the  horizon,  and  looking  up 
toward  them  I  distinguished  one  mass  darker  than  the  rest  and  of  a 
peculiar  conical  form.  I  happened  to  look  again  and  still  coul^  sec 
it  as  before.  At  some  moments  it  was  dimly  seen,  at  others  its  outline 
was  sharp  and  distinct ;  but  while  the  clouds  around  it  were  shifting, 
changing  and  dissolving  away,  it  still  towered  aloft  in  the  midst  of 
them  fixed  and  immoveable.  It  must,  thought  I,  be  the  summit  of  a 
iDountain  ;  and  yet  its  vast  height  staggered  me.  My  conclusion  was 
right  however.  It  was  Long's  Peak.  Ouce  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  though  more  recent  discove- 
ries have  proved  the  contrary.  The  thickening  gloom  soon  hid  it  from 
Tiew,  ana  we  never  saw  it  again,  for  on  the  following  day,  and  for 
some  time  after,  the  air  was  so  full  of  mist  that  the  view  of  distant 
objects  was  entirely  intercepted. 

it  grew  very  late.  Turning  from  our  direct  course,  we  made  for 
the  river  at  its  nearest  point  &ough  in  the  utter  darkness,  it  was  not 
easy  to  direct  our  way  with  much  precision.  Raymond  rode  on  one 
side  and  Henry  on  the  other.  We  could  hear  each  of  them  shouting 
that  he  had  come  upon  a  deep  ravine^  We  steered  at  random  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  soon  after  became  as  it  seemed  in- 
extricably involved  with  deep  chasms  all  around  us,  while  the  dark- 
ness was  such  that  we  could  not  see  a  rod  in  any  direction.  We  par- 
tially extricated  ourselves  by  scrambling,  cart  and  all,  through  a  shallow 
ravine.  We  came  next  to  a  steep  descent,  down  which  we  plunged 
without  well  knowinff  what  was  at  the  bottom.  There  was  a  great 
cracking  of  sticks  ana  dry  twigs.  Over  our  heads  were  certain  large 
ahadowy  objects,  and  in  iront  something  like  the  faint  gleaming  of  a 
^ark  sheet  of  water.  Raymond  ran  his  horse  against  a  tree ;  Henry 
alighted  and  feeling  on  the  ground  with  his  hands,  declared  that  there 
was  grass  enough  for  the  horses.  Before  taking  off  his  saddle,  each 
man  led  his  own  horses  down  to  the  water  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
Then  picketing  two  or  three  of  the  evil-disposed,  we  turned  the  rest 
loose  and  lay  down  among  the  dry  sticks  to  sleep.  In  the  morning 
we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte,  on  a  spot 
sarrounded  by  bushes  arid  rank  grass.  Compensating  ourselves  with 
a  hearty  breakfast,  for  the  ill-fare  of  the  previous  night,  we  set  forward 
again  on  our  jotimey.  When  only  two  or  three  rods  from  camp  I 
law  Shaw  stop  his  mule,  level  his  gun,  and  after  a  long  aim  fire  at 
some  object  in  the  grass.  Delorier  next  jumped  forward  and  began 
to  dance  about  belaboring  the  unseen  enemy  with  a  whip.  Then  he 
itooped  down  and  drew  out  of  the  grass  by  the  neck  an  enormous 
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rattle-snake  with  bis  head  completely  shattered  by  Shaw's  bullet. 
As  Delorier  held  him  out  at  arm's  length  with  an  exulting  giin^his  tail 
which  still  kept  slowly  writhing  about  almost  touched  the  ground ; 
and  the  body  m  the  largest  part  was  as  thick  as  a  stout  man's  arm. 
He  had  fourteen  rattles,  but  the  end  of  his  tail  was  blunted,  as  if  he 
could  once  have  boasted  of  many  moi«.  From  this  time  till  we 
reached  the  Pueblo,  we  killed  at  least  four  or  five  of  these  snakes 
every  day,  as  they  lay  coiled  and  rattling  on  the  hot  sand.  Shaw  was 
the  Saint  Patrick  of  the  party,  and  whenever  he  or  any  one  else  killed 
a  snake  he  always  pullea  off  his  tail  and  stored  it  away  in  his  bullet- 
pouch,  which  was  soon  crammed  with  an  edifying  collection  of  rattles 
S«at  and  small.  Delorier,  with  his  whip  also  came  in  for  a  share  of 
e  praise.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  he.  triumphantly  produced  a  small 
snake  about  a  span  and  a  half  long,  with  one  infaut  rattle  at  the  end 
pf  his  tail. 

We  forded  the  South  Pork  of  the  Platte.  On  its  farther  bank 
wero  the  traces  of  a  very  large  camp  of  Arapahoes.  The  ashes  of 
some  three  hundred  fires  were  visible  among  the  scattered  trees  to- 
gether with  the  remains  of  sweating  lodges,  and  all  the  other  appur- 
tenances of  a  permanent  camp.  The  place,  however,  had  been  for 
some  months  deserted.  A  few  miles  farther  on  we  found  more  re- 
cent signs  of  Indians ;  the  trail  of  two  or  three  lodges,  which  had 
evidently  passed  the  day  before,  where  every  foot  print  was  perfectly 
distinct  in  the  dry,  dusty  soil.  We  noticed  in  paiticular  the  track  of 
one  moccasin,  upon  the  sole  of  which  its  economical  proprietor  had 
placed  a  large  patch.  These  signs  gave  us  but  little  uneasmess  as  the 
number  of  the  waniors  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  our  own  party. 
At  noon  we  rested  under  the  walls  of  the  large  fort  built  in  these  soli-* 
tndes  some  years  since,  by  M.  St.  Vrain.  It  was  now  abandoned  and 
fast  falling  into  ruin.  The  walls  of  unbaKed  brick  were  cracked  from 
t5p  to  bottom.  Our  horses  recoiled  in  terror  from  the  neglected  en- 
trance, where  the  heavy  gates  were  torn  from  their  hinges  and  fiung 
down.  The  area  within  was  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the  long 
ranges  of  apartments  once  occupied  by  the  motley  concourse  of 
traders,  Canadians  and  squaws,  were  now  miserably  dilapidated. 
Twelve  miles  farther  on,  near  the  spot  where  we  had  camped,  were 
the  remains  of  still  another  fort,  standing  in  melancholy  desertion  and 
neglect. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  made  a  startling  discovery.  We 
passed  close  by  a  large  deserted  encampment  of  Arapahoes.  There 
were  about  fifty  fires  still  smouldering  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent from  numerous  signs  that  the  Indians  must  have  left  the  place 
within  two  hours  of  our  reaching  it.  Their  trail  crossed  our  own,  at 
right  angles,  and  led  in  the  direction  of  a  line  of  hills  half  a  mile  on 
our  left.  There  were  women  and  children  in  the  party,  which  would 
have  greatly  diminished  the  danger  of  encountering  them.  Henry 
Chatillon  examined  the  encampment  and  the  trail  with  a  very  profes- 
sional and  business-like  air. 

'  Supposing  we  had  met  them*  Henry  V  said  I. 

*  Why,'  said  he, '  we  hold  out  eur  hands  to  them  and  give  them  all 
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we  Ve  got ;  they  take  away  every  thing,  and  then  I  believe  they  no 
kill  U8.  PArhaps,'  added  our  lion-faeaited  iriend,  looking  up  with  a 
quiet,  unehanged  face,  <  perhaps  we  no  let  them  rob  ub.  Maybe,, 
before  they  come  near,  we  liave  a  chance  to  get  into  a  ravine  or  un- 
der the  bank  of  the  river ;  then,  you  know,  we  fight  them.' 

About  noon  on  that  day  we  reached  CheiTy  Creek.  Here  was  a 
ffreat  abundanJ^  of  wild-cl^erries,  plums,  gooseberries  and  currants. 
The  stream,  however,  like  most  of  the  others  which  we  passed,  was 
dried  up  with  the  heat,  and  we  had  to  dig  holes  in  the  sand  to  find 
water  for  ours^ves  and  our  horses.  Two  days  after,  we  left  the 
banks  of  the  creek,  which  we  had  been  following  for  some  time,  and 
began  to  cross  the  high  diWding  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of 
the  Platte  from  those  of  the  Arkansas.  The  scenery  was  altogether 
changed.  In  place  of  the  burning  plains,  we  were  |)atoinff  now 
through  tough  and  savage  glens,  ana  among  hills  crowned  with 
a  wild  and  dreary  grow&  of  pines.  We'  encamped  among  these 
solitudes  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of  August.  A  tempest 
was  threatening.  The  sun  went  down  among  volumes  of  cloud, 
jet-blacky  and  edgedVvith  a  bloody  red.  But  in  spite  of  these  por- 
tentous signs,  we  neglected  to  put  up  the  tent,  and  being  extremely 
&tigued,  lay  down  on  the  g^round  and  fell  asleep.  The  st6rm  broke 
about  midnight,  and  we  erected  the  tent  amid  darkness  and  confusion. 
In  the  morning  all  was  fair  again,  and  Pike's  Peak,  white  with  snow, 
was  towering  above  the  wilderness  afar  off. 

We  pushed  through  an  extensive  tract  of  pine  woods.  Large 
black-squirrels  were  leaping  among;  the  branches.  From,  the  farther 
edge  of  this  forest  we  saw  the  prairie  again,  hollowed  out  before  us 
into  a  vast  basin,  and  about  a  mile  in  front  we  could  discern  a  little 
black  speck  moving  upon  its  surface.  It  could  be  nothing  but  a  buf« 
&lo.  Henry  primed  his  rifle  afresh  and  galloped  forward.  To  the 
left  of  the  animal  was  a  low  rocky  mound,  of  which  Henry  availed 
himself  in  making  his  approach.  After  a  short  time  we  heard  the 
&int  report  of  the  rifle.  The  bull,  mortally  wounded .  from  a  dis- 
tance oi  nearly  three  hundred  yards,  ran  wildly  round  and  round  in 
a  circle.  Shaw  and  I  then  galloped  forward,  and  passing  him  as  he 
ran,  foaming  with  rage  and  pain,  we  discharged  our  pistols  into  his 
side.  Once  or  twice  he  rushed  furiously  upon  us,  but  his  strength 
was  rapidly  exhausted.  Down  he  fell  on  his  knees.  For  one  instant 
he  glared  up  at  his  enemies,  with  burning  eyes,  through  his  black, 
tangled  mane,  and  then  rolled  over  on  his  side.  His  death-struggle 
was  terrific.  Though  gaunt  and  thin,  he  was  larger  and  heavier  than 
the  largest  ox.  Foam  and  blood  flew  together  from  his  nostrils  as 
he  lay  bellowing  and  pawing  the  ground,  tearing  up  grass  and  eardi 
with  his  hoofs.  His  sides  rose  and  fell  like  a  vast  pair  of  bellows, 
the  blood  spouting  up  in  jets  from  the  bullet-holes.  Suddenly  his 
glaring  eyes  became  like  a  lifeless  jelly.  He  lay  motionless  on  the 
ground.  Henry  stooped  over  him,  and  making  an  incision  with  his 
knife,  pronounced  the  meat  too  rank  and  tough  for  use ;  so,  disap- 
pointed in  our  hopes  of  an  addition  to  our  stock  of  provisions,  we 
rode  away  and  left  the  carcass  to  the  wolves. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  mountains  rising  like  a  eigantic  wall 
at  no  great  distance  on  our  right.  *  Des  $auvage$  /  des  saurages  P 
exclaimed  Delorier,  looking  round  with  a  frightened  face,  and  point- 
ing with  his  whip  toward  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  In  fact,  we  could 
see  afar  off  a  number  of  little  black  specks,  like  hnrsemen  in  rapid  mo- 
tion. Henry  Chatillon,  with  Shaw  and  myself,  galloped  toward  them  to 
reconnoitre,  when  to  our  amusement  we  saw  the  su{)po8ed  Arapahoes 
resolved  into  the  black  tops  of  some  pine-trees  which  grew  along  a 
ravine  at  a  gpreat  distance.  The  summits  of  these  pines,  just  visible 
above  the  verge  of  the  prairie,  and  seeming  to  move  as  we  ourselves 
were  advancing,  looked  exactly  like  a  line  of  horsemen. 

We  encamped  among  wild  ravines  and  hollows,  through  which  a 
little  brook  was  foaming  angrily.  Before  sun-rise  in  the  morning 
the  snow-covered  mountains  were  beautifully  tinged  with  a  delicate 
rose  color.  A  noble  spectacle  awaited  us  as  we  moved  forw^d.  Six 
or  eight  miles  on  our  right  Pike's  Peak  and  his  giant  brethren  rose 
out  of  the  level  prairie,  as  if  springing  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
from  their  summits  down  to  the  plain  below  they  were  involved  in  a 
mantle  of  clouds,  in  restless  motion,  as  if  urged  by  sti'ong  winds. 
Far  one  instant  some  snowy  peak,  towering  in  feaiful  solitude,  would 
be  disclosed  to  view.  As  the  clouds  broke  along  the  savage  moun- 
tain-side, we  could  see  the  dreary  forests,  the  tremendous  precipices, 
the  white  patches  of  snow,  the  gulfe  and  chasms,  as  black  as  night, 
all  reveal&d  for  an  instant,  and  then  disappearing  from  the  view. 
Immediately  the  stanza  of  Childe  Harold  occurred  to  my  memory : 

*  MoRK  dftwna,  and  with  it  atern  Albania'!  hllla, 
Dark  SoH'e  rocks,  and  Pindna'  inland  peak. 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedewed  with  anowr  rills, 
Array'd  in  manv  a  dan  and  purple  streak, 
Arise ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  roams  the  wolx,  the  eafflo  whets  his  beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 
And  gathering  storms  around  conrulse  the  closing  year.' 

Every  line  save  one  of  this  powerfVil  and  admirable  description 
was  more  than  verified  here.  There  were  no  '  dwellings  of  the 
mountaineer'  among  these  fearful  heights.  Fierce  savages,  restlessly 
wandering  through  summer  and  winter,  alone  invade  them.  *  Their 
hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them.' 

On  the  day  after,  we  had  left  the  mountains  at  some  distance.  A 
black  cloud  descended  upon  them,  and  a  tremendous  explosion  of 
thunder  followed,  reverberating  among  the  precipices,  in  a  few 
moments  every  thing  grew  black,  and  the  rain  poured  down  like  a 
cataract.  We  got  under  an  old  cotton-wood  tree  which  stood  by  the 
side  of  a  sti'eam,  and  waited  there  till  the  rage  of  the  torrent  had 
passed. 

The  clouds  opened  at  the  point  where  they  first  had  gathered,  and 
the  whole  sublime  congregation  of  mountains  was  bathed  at  oi}ce  in 
warm  sunshine.  They  seemed  more  like  some  luxurious  vision  of 
eastern  romance  than  like  a  reality  of  that  stem  wilderness ;  fi>r  all 
were  melted  together  into  a  soft  delicious  blue  as  voluptuous  as  the 
sky  of  Naples  or  the  transparent  sea  that  washes  the  sunny  cliffs  of 
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CaprL  On  the  left  the  whole  sky  was  still  of  an  inky  blackness ; 
but  two  concentric  rainbows  stood  in  brilliant  relief  against  it,  while 
far  in  front  the  ragged  cloud  still  streamed  before  the  tempest,  and 
the  retreating  thunder  muttered  angrily. 

Through  that  afternoon  and  the  next  morning  we  were  passing 
down  the  banks  of  the  stream,  called  '  La  Fontaine  qui  Souille,' 
from  the  boiling  spring  whose  waters  flow  into  it  When  we  stopped 
at  noon,  we  were  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the  Pueblo.  Setting 
out  again,  we  found  by  the  fresh  tracks  that  a  horseman  had  just  been 
out  to  reconnoitre  us ;  he  had  circled  half  round  the  camp,  and  then 
galloped  back  at  full  speed  for  the  Pueblo.  What  made  him  so  shy 
of  us  we  could  not  conceive.  After  an  hour's  ride  we  reached  the 
edge  of  a  hill,  from  whence  a  welcome  sight  gi*eeted  us.  The  Ar- 
kansas ran  along  the  valley  below,  among  woods  and  groves,  and 
closely  nestled  in  the  midst  of  wide  com-fiQlds  and  green  meadows 
where  cattle  were  grazing,  rose  the  low  mud  walls  of  the  Pueblo. 


THE       SfiTTINO       SUN 


BT    n.    ■.    rniutov. 


O,  Sun,  that  goefli  down  the  West, 
With  storm  and  darkness  round  thy  way, 

Ir^liat  thoughts  arise  in  this  sad  breast 
As  thou  departest  with  the  day ! 


Brif^t  was  thy  dawn ;  thy  golden  beams 
Unclouded  slept  on  dewy  flowers 

And  twinkling  leaves  and  flowing  streams, 
Throughout  the  morning's  cheexiid  hours. 


But  now,  the  zenith  passed,  thick  clouds 
Attend  thy  path  through  yonder  sky  ; 

A  gloomy  yeil  of  darknen  shrouds 
The  fair  broad  landscape  fiom  thine  eye. 


O,  setting  Sun !  I  gaze  on  thee, 
And  watch  with  teara  thy  slow  decline  ; 

For,  as  thou  sink'st  in  g^oom,  I  see 
An  image  of  my  ikte  in  thine. 

Jkm  10, 1848. 
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CHARGE        OF        INFANTRY, 

Betsey  's  got  another  baby ! 

Darling,  precioas  little  tyke  \ 
Grandma  aaya  —  and  she  knows,  surely  — 

That  you  never  saw  its  like. 
b  n't  it  a  beaming  beauty  — 

Lying  there  so  sweet  and  snug  ? 
MiB.  Jones,  pray  stop  your  scandal ; 

Darling's  nose  is  fiot  ft  pug ! 

Some  one  says  'i  is  Pa'  h\\  over, 

Whereat  ra*  turns  rather  red. 
And,  to  scan  his  featiu-es,  quickly 

To  th*e  looking-glass  has  fled ; 
But  recovers  his  composure 

When  he  hean  the  nurse's  story. 
Who  admits,  that  of  all  babies 

This  indeed 's  the  .crowning  glory ! 

Aunt  Belinda  wys  she  guesses — 

Says  indeed  she  knows  it,  pox  — 
That 't  will  prove  to  be  a  greater 

Man  than  e'er  its  father  was ; 
Proyiuff  thus  the  modern  thesis. 

Held  by  reverend  doctors  sage, 
That  in  bieibies,  as  in  wisdom, 

This  is  a  '  progressive'  age. 

Uncle  Tom  looks  on  and  Ironden 

At  so  great  a  prodigy  ; 
Close  and  closer  still  he  presses, 

Thinking  something  Ivave  to  see.- 
Up  they  hold  the  babe  before  him. 

While  they  gather  in  a  ring. 
But,  alas !  the  staggered  uncle 

Vainly  tries  its  praise  to  sing. 

As  he  stares,  the  lovely  infant, 

Nestling  by  its  mother's  side, 
Opes  its  little  mouth,  and,  smiling. 

Gurgles  forth  a  milky  tide. 
Uncle  tries  to  hide  his  Mushes, 

Looks  about  to  find  his  hat. 
Stumbles  blindly  o'er  a  cradle, 

And  upsets  the  startled  cat. 

Why,  oh !  why  such  awkward  blunden  7 

Better  far  have  staid  away. 
Nor  have  thrust  yourself  where  woman 

Holds  an  undisputed  sway : 
Do  you  think  that  now  they  'U  name  it, 

AB  they  meant  to,  after  you  ? 
Wretched  mortal !  let  me  answer, 

Yoa  're  deluded  if  yoa  do ! 
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Round  about  the  noisy  women 

Pass  the  helpleas  stranger  now, 
Raptured  with  each  nascent  featuroi 

Chin  and  mouth  and  eyes  and  brow ; 
And  for  this  youngr  bud  of  promise 

All  neglect  the  rose  in  bloom, 
Eldest  bom,  who,  quite  forgotten, 

Pouts  within  her  lonely  room. 

Sound  the  stagre-hom !  ring  the  cow-bell ! 

That  the  waiting  world  may  know ; 
Publish  it  through  all  our  borders, 

Even  unto  Mexico. 
Seize  your  pen,  oh  !  dreaming  poet. 

And,  in  numbers  smooth  as  may  bOf 
Spread  afar  the  joyful  tidiugs, 

Betsey  *s  got  another  bab^ !  ^  ^ 


THE  SAINT  LEGER  PAPERS. 

Twilight  was  already.  Soon  it  deepened  into  the  gloaming. 
Still  the  young  girl  stands  where  I  left  her.  How  do  I  know  that  ? 
Have  I  not  stolen  to  my  window,  and  looking  through  the  casement, 
del  not  watch  Theresa  with  an  ill -defined,  apprehensive  uneasiness? 
But  she  moves  not.  She  does  not  advance  a  step,  she  does  not  retreat 
a  step,  ffhe  does  not  tuiii  around ;  apparently  she  does  not  stir. 

What  is  she  thinking  about  1  Beneath  that  impenetrable  placidity 
bas  that  young  creature  ant/  feeling  ?  If  she  has,  how  could  she  ob- 
tarn  the  mastery  over  herself  so  young  1  Perhaps  she  is  soulless ; 
clear  and  pellucid  as  a  crystal ;  not  heartless,  but  without  a  heart  But 
then  that  eye,  Theresa < — Theresa:  Hush!  not  so  loud;  she  will 
hear  me.  How  strange  that  her  calmneds  should  have  such  power. 
Bid  she  look  at  me  reproachtully  1  What  am  I  talking  of?  I  have 
done  nothing.  Is  it  smgular  that  a  young  girl  should  stand  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  open  air  when  the  evening  is  so  fair  ?  Perhaps  she 
expects  a  friend.  It  is  so  —  I  have  it.  But  then  she  said  she  '  hoped 
we  should  have  been  friends,'  and  I  replied  that  *  I  should  regret  it  if 
we  were  not.*  That  was  very  proper.  And  I  came  away,  for  I  was 
fatigued.  Yes,  I  am  fatigued.  See  !  she  turns  to  come  in ;  will  she 
raise  her  eyes  to  my  window  1  If  she  does,  I  will  speak  to  her.  I 
will,  positively.     She  dioes  not     She  has  entered  the  house. 

There  are  times  when,  as  if  awaking  from  oblivion,-  the  thoughts 
and  associations  of  a  former  eproch  reappear — strangely  reappear,  like 
the  shadows  of  the  departed  —  and  lor  a  while  tenakit  anew  the  soul ; 
not  indeed  as  lawful  possessors,  but  rather  as  timid  visitants,  ready  to 
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start  at  the  first  alarm  and  disappear  as  suddenly  and  as  mysteriously 
as  they  came.  Like  some  unfortunate  who,  forced  from  his  early 
home,  now  fallen  into  other  hands,  steals  back  after  a  season  unob- 
served, and  pensively  wanders  over  the  abode  once  so  friendly,  but 
which  can  no  longer  afford  him  a  permanent  shelter. 

How  tangible  and  how  real  are  these  images !  Just  at  the  moment 
I  commenced  this  page,  the  evening  with  Theresa  came  up  before  me 
with  so  startling  a  vividness  that  I  involuntarily  spoke  of  it  as  something 
now  occurring.  Here  was  the  window ;  there  stood  Theresa ;  be- 
yond, across  those  meadows,  was  the  town.  This  way,  the  pleasant 
walk  toward  the  river.  Were  I  a  painter,  I  had  not  let  the  scene 
slipped  glidingly  away  from  me ;  fading,  ^ing  —  gone.  I  am  no 
longer  in  the  Rosenthal.  Theresa  is  not  beneath  my  window.  But 
I  am  in  the  house  of  my  fathers.  This  is  the  room  in  which  I  most 
delighted  when  a  boy.  I  will  go  on  with  my  narrative,  but  I  must 
draw  upon  memory  for  the  detail. 

I  hardly  know  why  it  was,  but  I  expected  when  I  went  down  to  the 
breakfast-table  the  next  morning  to  see  Theresa  exhibit  some  con- 
straint of  manner  toward  me.  But  here  again  I  was  disappointed. 
The  young  girl  received  me  with  the  same  gentleness,  with  the  same 
unaffected  quietness,  that  had  always  marked  her  mien.  For  myself 
I  was  piqued  because  she  did  not  appear  disturbed.  I  soon  grew 
ashamed  of  so  ungerous  a  weakness,  and  reproached  myself  for  har- 
boring a  sentiment  so  unworthy.  Then  I  questioned  myself  about 
Theresa,  but  I  could  get  no  answer.  None  whatever ;  only  I  deter- 
mined to  seek  her  friendship,  and  ask  her  to  tell  me  what  she  really 
was.  For  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  never  make  the  discovery.  After 
breakfast  I  proposed  a  walk  to  her. 

*  I  am  hardly  at  liberty  so  early,'  she  replied ;  but —  yes,  1  will  go 
with  you.' 

*  Neither  am  J  at  liberty,  but  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.' 
'  Indeed  !  we  will  set  out  at  once.' 

'  But  what  was  I  first  to  say,  after  so  formal  an  announcement  t 
We  walked  on  a  ffew  steps,  when  summoning  my  resolution,  I  ex- 
claimed : 

*  Mademoiselle  Theresa,  I  was  rude  to  you  lasf  evening  and  I  wish 
to  crave  pardon  for  it !' 

'  Your  manner  then  was  not  natural,'  said  Theresa,  with  some  earn- 
estness.    *  Explain  to  me  why  it  was  not  V 

Again  I  was  at  loss  how  or  what  to  reply.  I  felt  all  the  convention- 
alism of  my  education  stripped  from  me  on  the  instant,  and  by  this 
young  girl.  I  had  acknowledged  my  rudeness,  and  she  had  asked 
with  earnest  simplicity  why  I  was  rude,  or  in  her  language,  not 
natural. 

*  Why  was  I  not  natural  V 

What  a  question.  I  hesitated ;  commenced  an  answer ;  stopped 
and  said : 

'  I  cannot  reply  to  your  question  satisfactorily  to  myself,  certainly 
not  to  you.    I  acknowledge  the  fault ;  it  is  for  you  to  pardon  it.' 
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I  stopped  again,  but  Theresa  said  nothing. 

'  After  all/ 1  added  in  a  playful  manner,  '  is  not  rudeness  natural 
sometimes  V 

*  Not  in  one  that  is  trae-hearted.  How  can  it  be  1  Not  m  you, 
I  am  sure,  else  you  would  not  speak  of  it  as  a  fault/ 
'  Bat  are  not  faults  natural  to  poor  humanity  V 
'  The  idea  is  horrible !'  exclaimed  my  companion.  '  Gen  made 
man  upright.  When  man  goes  astray  into  sin  and  error  he  does  vio- 
lence to  his  nature ;  he  may  be  led  away  to  a  retunilesB  distance,  stQl 
it  is  an  nnnatural  aberration.' 

'  You  are  too  serious,  Mademoiselle.' 
<  Call  me  Theresa — I  like  it  better.' 

'  You  are  too  serious,  Theresa.  I  wish  not  this  discussion  with  you. 
I  have  enough  of  it  daily  with  others.  Do  not  let  us  contend  about 
words.  I  want  a  companion  and  a  friend.  I  said  yesterday  that  I 
loved  to  feel  solitary  and  homeless.  I  uttered  a  falsehood !  I  do  not 
love  to  feel  so.' 

'  Ah !  now  you  speak  naturally,'  said  Theresa,  in  her  native  tongue. 
'  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  —  perhaps.  Only  talk  with  me  in  French 
no  longer ;  't  is  the  language  of  the  insincere  and  hollow-hearted. 
You  can  speak  our  honest  G-erman. 

'  Not  as  well  as  you  the  French ;  but  I  will  attempt  it,  if  it  will 
helpto make  us  better  acquainted.' 

'  W'e  shall  find  that  out  by  and  by ;  but  first  will  you  tell  me  why 
you  came  here  to  Leipsic  ] 

'  To  finish  an  education  which  at  times  I  am  sorry  was  ever  begun.' 
'  K  it  is  to  go  on  with  a  bad  business,  you  do  right  to  b^  sorry ;  if 
to  perfect  a  good  one,  you  are  wrong.' 

Had  this  young  girl  assumed  to  be  my  mentor  1  I  asked  myself, 
amazed  at  the  turn  our  discourse  was  taking.  No,  it  was  not  so  ;  she 
neither  exhibited  the  tone  nor  the  manner  of  a  teacher  or  adviser. 
Her  voice  was  sweet,  her  manner  gentle,  yet  both  were  so  self^pos* 
sessed  that  I  was  puzzled. 

I  felt  that  the  conventional  language  of  courtesy  and  compliment 
which  is  always  used  by  our  sex  toward  the  other  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  here.  It  was  the  work  of«a  moment  to  compare  Theresa 
with  every  other  woman  I  had  ever  seen.  She  was  unlike  every  other. 
What  should  I  do  1  —  adapt  my  manner  to  hers  ?  In  other  words, 
yield  to  her  influence  ]  My  pride  of  opinion  came  near  being  a 
stumbling-block.  I  hesitated  to  yield.  Should  I  not  rather  cloak 
myself  in  it,  and  go  on  my  way?  Theresa  perceived  my  hesitation. 
'  Why  this  unrest,'  she  asked ;  '  let  us  converse  no  more,  if  you  are 
disquieted.' 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  so  soft  yet  firm  that  my  heart  was  ready 
to  burst.  I  have  said  that  the  day  had  passed  for  my  confiding,  but 
I  should  have  made  one  single  exception.  lootdd  ctmfide  m  Theresa  ! 
Heretofore  I  had  become  interested  in  the  sex  from  a  desire  to  know 
and  understand  them.  I  had  sought  their  confidence  without  giving 
my  own.    How  completely  were  the  tables  turned  upon  me !     I  was 
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about  to  open  my  soul  to  ber,  wbile  sbe  yet  remained  a  mystery  to  me. 
Tbe  resolution  was  taken,  and  1  kept  tba  resolution. 

Very  briefly,  yet  pertinently,  I  went  over  my  life.  I  did  so  abruptly 
and  without  preface,  for  I  felt  annoyed  at  what  I  was  doing.  It  seemed 
foolish,  weak  —  unphilosophical ;  anything  but  characteristic.  But  I 
was  committed.  Theresa  had  the  whole ;  ha  — ha —  ha  !  I  laugh 
sometimes  when  I  think  how  suddenly  I  gave  up  the  secret  thoughts 
and  struggles  of  my  heart.  Gave  them  up  without  exchange  or  in- 
terchange ;  unconditionally ;  no  reserve,  no  keeping  back,  jfes,  she 
had  the  whole.  Why  do  the  tears  start  in  my  eyes  at  the  recollection 
of  that  morning  1     I  have  wiped  them  away,  but  they  come  again. 

Theresa  listened  attentively  to  my  recital,  and  when  I  had  finished, 
^e  said,  with  her  usual  gentleness,  <  It  is  better  to  speak,  when  what 
we  conceal  disturbs  us.  I  would  not  without  reflection  say  what  I 
think  of  your  narration ;  but  is  it  not  action  that  you  most  require  ? 
You  ire  true  in  heart, honest  in  purpose;  will  not  a  practical  life  bring 
you  back  to  what  you  were  V 

■*  And  must  I  go  hack,  Theresa  1' 

*  Assuredly,  if  you  would  be  happy.  Have  you  not  forsaken  your 
parly  faith  V 

*  Because  it  no  longej  sustained  me.' 
'  Because  you  no  longer  trusted  !' 

f  Theresa,  are  you  happy  1* 

'  I  am  happy  ;  but  I  have  longings  which  may  not,  I  suppose,  be 
satisfied  here.  Let  us  say  no  more  now.  We  may  say  too  much  at 
first.  We  become  known  to  each  other  better  when  we  speak  what 
is  called  forth  by  a  more  familiar  intercourse.' 

We  returned  to  the  house.  I  was  relieved.  I  felt  that  I  was  a 
better  being.  I  took  my  way  to  the  town  with  a  stronger  confidence 
in  myself  and  in  what  1  hoped  to  be.  I  was  desirous  to  speak  with 
Kauflman,  but  it  lacked  a  day  of  the  time  appointed  for  odr  mterview. 
I  was  late  for  the  lecture,  and  so  I  strollea  about  Leipsic. 

A  few  evenings  before,  I  had  been  introduced  to  a  young  man 
whose  daily  habits  and  manners  were  so  peculiar,  whose  uttered 
sentiments  were  so  startling,  fhat  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  Me- 
phtstojfhilrs  from  his  fellow-students.  His  real  name  was  Wolfgang 
Hegewisch.  There  had  been  a  dance  on  the  evening  referred  to,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town  ;  not  composed  of  the  better  class,  certainly, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  of  an  objectionable  character.  A  great 
many  students  were  there,  many  of  whom  had  sweet-heaits  in  the 
company.  The  general  order  of  things  was  convivial  and  gay  ;  the 
most  complete  hilarity  reigned  thruughout.  Canying  out  my  habit 
of  seeing  what  was  passing,  I  had  accompanied  an  acquaintance  to 
the  place.  I  went  as  a  mere  looker-on,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
amusements  of  the  evening. 

My  notice  was  presently  atti'acted  by  a  person  apparently  about 
five-and-twenty,  who  was  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  He 
was  tall,  swarthy,  or  rather  sallow,  with  a  high,  narrow  forehead,  a 
deep-Bunken  fixed  black  eye,  a  large  Roman  nose,  small  month  and 
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thin  lips,  spare  in  person,  though  well  enough  formed.  He  stood 
with  his  arms  folded  watching  the  merry-makers.  There  was  some- 
thing revolting  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  He  appeared 
to  take  a  fiendish  satisfaction  in  beholding  the  weaknesses  or  the 
foibles  of  humanity,  and  these  he  evidently  considered  wera  exhibited 
in  the  scene  before  him.  As  I  had  declined  both  the  dance  and  the 
^vr&ltz,  my  companion  declared  in  a  jesting  way  that  he  would  pre- 
sent me  to  Mephistophiles — meaning  Hegewisch.  -  I  willingly  as- 
sented, and  we  were  thereupon  inti'oduced.  I  bowed  civilly,  and 
received  an  emphatic  nod  in  return.  I  forbore  to  start  the  conversa- 
tion, and  my  new  friend  showed  no  signs  of  doing  so.  After  stand- 
ing near  him  a  few  minutes,  I  turned  away  without  a  word  having 
been  said  on  either  side.  I  saw  nothing  farther  of  this  man  during 
the  evening,  but  I  became  curious  to  know  more  of  him.  No  one 
could  give  me  any  satisfactory  information  to  the  questions  which  I 
put,  although  I  iuquired  the  next  morning  of  every  one  whom  I 
knew. 

'  He  is  our  Mephistophiles,'  said  one.  <  He  is  the  devil  himself,* 
said  another.  '  Beware  of  him  !'  cried  a  third.  At  that  moment  the 
tall  gaunt  form  of  Hegewisch  glided  by,  and  as  his  glittering  dark 
eye  passed  over  the  group  who  stood  together  canvassing  his  charac- 
ter the  young  men  instinctively  shrank  from  its  glance. 

'  Good  health  and  a  better  occupation  to  you,  gentlemen,'  he  ex-* 
claimed,  in  a  tone  of  mocking  irony. 

*  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  V  said  young  Ludwig  Melcherson. 

•  Nonsense  !'  exclaimed  a  new-comer.  *  Can  you  not  let  a  man 
rest  in  peace  1  What  has  become  of  our  honest  German  liberalism  1 
Because  Hegewisch  neither  carouses  with  you  nor  plays  with  you  ? 
because  he  will  neither  fence  nor  smoke ;  because  he  refuses  wine 
and  beer  and  spirits,  and  runs  not  after  the  women ;  because,  in  short, 
he  never  does  any  thing  that  you  can  complain  of,  he  must  be  a  devil ! 
Very  good  reasoning,  I  admit,  among  such  precious  saints  as  you 
aie!' 

'  But  how  does  he  look  ? — what  does  he  say  ?  Answer  me  that, 
Karl/  cried  young  Melcherson. 

'How  would  you  look,  Herr  Ludwig,  if  every  body  pointed  toward 
you  and  called  you  a  fiend  1  Come,  come,  fellow-students,'  con- 
tinued Karl,  *  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  Am  I  not  right  ?  What 
says  the  proverb :  •  Give  the  devil  his  due.'  Let  us  drink  to  abetter 
appreciation  of  honest  Wolfgang  Hegewisch.' 

The  company  gave  an  enthusiastic  assent  to  the  proposition,  and 
dispersed  better  satisfied  with  themselves  and  with  the  object  of  their 
vituperation.  What  I  had  heard,  however,  only  increased  my  curi- 
osity to  see  the  man ;  but  since  then  I  had  not  met  him. 

I  have  thus  gone  back  a  little  to  explain  what  occurred  the  morain? 
of  my  interview  with  Theresa,  after  1  came  into  the  town.  I  said 
that  I  took  a  stroll  about  Leipsic  ;  I  extended  my  walk  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  city.  As  I  crossed  a  narrow  street  some  one  exclaimed 
behind  me  :  *  A  truant  so  soon,  Herr  St.  Leger !'  I  turned  around 
and  beheld  Hegewisch  standing  in  the  door-way  of  a  small  house 
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situated  on  the  cross  street,  a  little  way  from  the  main  avenue.  He 
wore  a  long  dressing-gown,  which  was  buckled  around  his  waist,  and 
which  gave  to  his  figure  even  a  more  gaunt  appearance  than  was 
natural.     I  stopped  and  went  toward  him. 

'  My  friend  of  the  ball-room,  I  believe  ?'  said  Hegewisch. 

'  The  same,'  replied  I. 

'  I  have  long  wished  to  see  an  Englishman,  and  they  tell  me  you 
are  one/ 

*  *  A  cat  may  look  on  a  king.'  You  have  liberty  to  look  at  me  for 
any  reasonable  period.' 

'  I  see  you  are  disposed  to  be  accommodating ;  that  has  its  corre- 
sponding effect  upon  me.  Pray  walk  into  my  apartments ;  that  is,  if 
you  are  willing  to  be  questioned.' 

'  Most  willingly ;  for  I  calculate  upon  getting  more  than  I  give.' 

'  Ah  !  I  have  heard  that  there  were  some  sensible  men  among  the 
Englbh ;  I  begin  to  think  it  is  true.' 

'  And  I  have  heard  that  there  was  nothing  like  common  sense  in  all 
Germany,  and  I  begin  to  think  that  is  true.' 

'  A  hit !  a  hit !  That  was  just  what  I  was  coming  to.  I  feared 
you  had  not  found  it  out.  But  pray  tell  me,  since  you  know  so  much, 
what  in  the  devil's  name  sent  you  here  V 

*  I  can  't  answer  to  such  an  adjuration.' 

'  Pshaw  !  't  is  only  a  habit  I  have  when  I  am  pleased.  Do  n't  be 
afraid ;  the  devil  won't  harm  good  children.  So,  why  do  you  come 
to  Germany  V 

'  To  make  the  acquaintance  of  such  rare  fellows  as  yourself.' 

'  Good ;  come  in,  then.'  And  into  the  apartments  of  Wolfgang 
Hegewisch  I  went. 

'  Here  I  eat,  there  I  sleep,'  said  the  student,  pointing  first  to  one 
room  and  then  to  the  other.  The  sleeping-room,  which  was  adjoin- 
ing the  one  we  first  entered,  was  a  narrow  apartment,  and  contained 
a  small  iron  bedstead,  a  straw  bed,  some  quilts,  but  no  pillows ;  not 
a  chair,  nor  a  table,  nor  mirror  was  in  the  room ;  nothing  but  the 
little  bedstead  and  the  straw  bed  and  the  patched  quilts.  The  other 
apartment  was  considerably  better  apparelled ;  there  were  chaii-s  and 
a  table,  and  an  old  secretary  on  one  side,  a  large  shelf  of  books  on 
the  other,  a  laboratory  filled  with  chemical  apparatus  occupied  the 
third,  and  along  the  fouith,  where  the  windows  did  not  prevent,  were 
hune  up  odds  and  ends  of  almost  every  thing ;  stuffed  birds,  a  death's 
head  and  marrow-bones,  crossed  as  in  the  old  pictures,  a  dried  snake 
or  so,  a  young  crocodile  and  a  brace  of  lizards,  an  old  gun,  two  or 
three  old-fashioned  helmets  and  head-pieces ;  in  short,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  ingenuity  of  the  occupant  had  been  racked  to  get  together  an 
incongruous  mass  of  revolting  objects.  * 

*■  Here  I  eat,  there  I  sleep,'  repeated  Wolfgang  Hegewisch. 

'  If  I  had  the  selection,  I  should  invert  the  proposition,  and  say, 
*  There  I  eat,  here  I  sleep  ;'  but  every  one  to  his  taste.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  find  you  liberal.  I  will  preve  to  you  by  and  by  that 
I  am  right  in  the  disposition  I  have  made  of  these  rooms.  In  the 
mean  time,  't  is  dinner-hour  for  honest  men.    You  will  stay  V 
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I  ncwlded  assent 

'  Katrine  !  Katrine  !'  shouted  the  student  A  stout  8enran^girl 
entered  the  room.     '  Dinner.' 

No  cloth  was  spread,  but  a  coarse  dinner  of  the  most  ordinary  de- 
scription was  served  up,  without  wine  of  any  kind,  or  even  beer. 
There  was  but  one  course,  and  it  was  passed  through  rapidly,  and  in 
silence. 

*  You  do  n*t  smoke  ]*  said  Hegewisch. 
'No.' 

'Nor  drink  1' 

*  When  there  is  nothing  to  drink,  no.' 

*  And  you  have  no  vices  ]' 

*  Certainly  not.' 

*  Bah !  you  are  joking !' 

'  At  least,  I  have  none  to  speak  of,'  said  I,  playfully. 

'  Nay,  answer !'  said  the  student,  in  a  loud  voice;  '  have  you  no 
vice  ?  —  do  not  your  senses,  on  some  single  point,  in  some  slight,  un- 
mentionable matter,  enslave  your  spirit  1     Answer  me  there  I' 

I  began  to  think  I  was  conversing  with  a  madman  ;  but  I  put  on 
a  look  of  composure,  and  said,  calmly,  '  I  answer,  no !' 

'Then  why — this  time  I  say  *  in  Heaven*  s  name' — young  man, 
are  you  here  %  Is  it  to  lose  all  that  you  have  that  may  be  called 
virtue — which,  by  the  way,  is  mere  sound,  only  sound — and  acquire 
all  that  may  be  called  vicious  and  bestial  ]  That 's  not  sound ;  that 
is  the  real,  genuine,  base  metal !' 

'  If  you  will  talk  less  like  a  madman  I  shall  be  happy  to  converse 
with  you.' 

'  Do  n't  go !  do  n't  go !  Excuse  me ;  I  will  be  quite  sane,'  said 
Hegewisch  ;  <  I  am  not  at  all  dangerous.  Give  me  your  hand  \  't  is 
pleasant  once  in  a  while  to  come  across  such  an  innocent  fellow  as 
yourself.  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  you.  I  hope — yet  't  is 
folly  to  hope — but  I  do  hope  to  see  you  dead  and  decently  interred 
before  you  are  of  my  age — five-and-twenty.' 

*Whyr 

*  That  is  cool.  Why  1  because  I  like  you.  I  liked  you  the  day 
you  first  came  among  us.  I  liked  you  at  the  hob  and  nob  dovni  yon- 
der. I  like  you  here ;  I  do  n't  want  to  behold  you  when  the  fire  in 
your  soul  has  been  extinguished.' 

Hegewisch  uttered  these  last  words  in  a  tone  so  gentle,  that  I  started, 
almost  believing  that  some  one  else  had  spoken.  I  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment;  his  eyes  had  lost  what  now  seemed  their  unnatural 
mocking  expression,  and  exhibited  one  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
'  I  do  not  understand  you.  Let  us  have  some  explanation.' 
'  To  a  certain  age,' continued  Hegewisch,  resuming  his  accustomed 
manner, '  we  chase  the  hope-phantom  with  an  ardor  which  one  would 
think  some  divinity  inspired.  GrOD  !  who  could  imagine  the  hero- 
youth  should  turn  out  a  drivelling  snob.  Look  at  him,  all  his  hopes, 
his  expectations,  his  aspirations,  his  lofty  breathings,  his  swelling  am- 
bition, bis  pride,  his  ener^  and  his  resolution ;  all,  all  turned  —  to 
what  t   Ptfrhaps  to  bestiality,  to  gross  selfishness ;  or  peihaps  escaping 
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these,  to  teaching  the  ABC  to  some  little  copy  of  himself,  who 
will  come  forward,  will  feel  a  sentiment  and  a  hope,  and  in  his  turn 
beget  children  and  bring  them  up  and  perpetuate  the  race. 

*  We  are  taught,  we  learn  —  for  what  ]  to  teach  others  —  and  they 
others ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum  ;  faugh !  't  is  a  sorry  affair.  But  what  can 
we  do ;  't  is  useless  to  complain.  Have  we  not  passions  1  —  do  they  not 
either  lead  or  drive  us,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  to  the  devil  %  Well,  can 
we  resist  ]  Yes,  you  say.  Do  we  resist  1  No  !  Why  not  ]  Because 
we  love  sin  %  Nonsense  !  It  is  because  we  love  pleasure,  enjoyment, 
present  gratification  and  delight 

'  So  1  enjoy  what  comes  to  me  :  do  you  blame  me  for  that,  and  call 
me  a  wicked  wi*etch?  Granted.  Do  you  claim  to  be  virtuous  and 
good  \  Granted.  But  what  makes  me  the  wretch  and  you  the  saint  1 
Circumstances,  physical  confoimation,  position,  opportunity,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  Therefore,  if  I  had  been  you  I  should  have  been  you.  If  I  were 
you  I  should  be  you ;  nothing  else  can  be  made  of  it.  Then  we  come 
right  straight  to  the  question  : 

• '  Who  maketh  you  to  differ  r 

*  Perhaps  that  is  a  ground  you  do  not  wish  to  occupy.  Now  it  is 
just  the  ground,  were  I  a  saint,  that  I  would  plant  myself  upon.  I 
would  place  my  back  to  the  wall  and  fortify  myself  with : 

' '  Wnom  He  did  predestinate  them  He  also  called.' 
'  •  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  1     It  is  Gt)D 
that  justifieth.' 

* '  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  Him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  Thou 
made  me  thus  ]  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor  and  another  unto  dishonor  V 

*  What  can  a  poor  devil  like  me  reply  to  that  1  How  can  I  screen 
myself]     What  can  I  say,  except : 

'  *Mi/  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
oii  edge.' 

Hegewisch  paused.  His  manner  was  bitter  and  defying ;  he  seemed 
determined  to  argue  himself  into  the  belief  of  what  he  knew  to  be 
false. 

I  took  up  the  subject. 

*  You  complain  then,'  said  I,  *  that  we  cannot  be  what  we  desire  to 
be.     Is  that  it  ?' 

*  No.  I  complain  that  we  cannot  desire  to  be  what  we  ought  to  de- 
sire to  be ;  aiid  that  circumstances  beyond  our  control  have  effected  this.' 

'  And  therefore  you  are  not  to  suffer.' 

*  Exactly.' 

'  The  same  argument  would  clear  the  highwayman  and  assassin.' 

*  I  know  it !' 

*  Then  you  should  object  to  punishment  V 

'  As  punishment,  I  do^  but  not  as  a  preventive.  A  scamp  picks  my 
pocket.  I  would  have  him  shut  up  that  |ie  may  pick  no  more  pockets.' 

'  But  do  you  not  admit  that  there  is  any  connection  between  sin  and 
misery  ]' 

*  1  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  sin,  as  you  term  sin.  Guilt  there 
may  be,  and  misery  there  is ;  but  sin  is  as  impossible  as  holineaa ; 
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uncontrollable  circumstances  produce  both.  Every  action  is  pro- 
duced by  a  motive  ;  that  motive  is  powerful  enough  to  produce  it,  or 
it  would  not  have  produced  it ;  therefore  no  sin  can  attach.' 

*  You  admit  that  sin  exists,  but  that  none  commit  sin  ?  What  an 
absurdity !' 

'  I  admit  that  sin  (i.  e.,  the  principle  of  evil)  exists,  but  that  it  can  be 
imputed  to  none.  Neither  can  holiness,  according  to  your  scripture. 
Do  what  we  may,  we  are  but  unprofitable  servants.' 

'  Well  then,  I  must  meet  you  on  your  own  ground.  Your  argu- 
ment proves  too  much.  If  I  may  not  blame  the  wretch  who  murders 
his  neighbor,  although  murder  be  a  sin,  you  cannot  impute  any  blame 
for  his  punishment  here,  or  for  retribution  hereafter.  If  the  wretch  can- 
not sin,  the  avenger  cannot  sin.  So  that  you  are  brought  back  to  the 
same  point,  after  a  fruitless  round  of  sophism.  You  had  better  ex- 
claim with  the  Mussulman, '  What  is,  is ;  what  must  be,  must  be.'  You 
say  the  sinner  ought  not  to  be  punished,  but  he  is  punished  neverthe- 
less ;  and  as  sin  can  be  imputed  to  none,  we  can  blame  none  for  his 
punishment  Such  is  the  constitution  of  things ;  and  it  is  a  necessary 
constitution ;  and  if  necessary,  it  is  right.' 

*  Well  reasoned.  But  I  will  quarrel  with  it  nevertheless.  You 
doom  the  offender.  But  tell  me  who —  what  placed  this  principle 
of  evil  in  this  world  ]' 

*  I  do  n't  know.  I  only  know  it  is  here,  and  that  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.' 

*  Must  not  some  Power,  infinitely  controlling,  have  done  this  1' 

*  I  do  n't  know :  I  admit  that  I  cannot  understand  it.  It  transcends 
our  reason.  Why  then  question  about  it  1  Tell  me,'  continued  I, 
'  why  does  fire  cause  intense  agony  to  the  exposed  member  ]  why  does 
the  water  strangle  the  bold  swimmer  ]  why  does  the  swift  air  carry 
the  pestilence,  or  the  hurricane  lay  its  devastating  course?  why 
does  a  blow  injure  our  frame,  or  hunger  weaken,  or  thirst  torture  it] 
why  do  we  need  clothes  to  protect  from  heat  and  cold  1  why  are  we 
weak  when  young  and  decrepit  when  old  ]  Answer  me  these,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why  misery  is  entailed  upon  sin,  and  why  sin  exists.  I 
take  you  on  your  own  ground,  and  on  your  own  ground  I  expose  your 
sophism.' 

'Stop  there!'  shouted  Hegewisch;  *  we  have  gone  far  enough. 
What  fools,  what  asses  are  we,  to  babble  in  this  way.' 

*  Not  BO,*  I  remarked,  *  if  we  get  at  the  truth  at  last.' 

*  Truth  /'  exclaimed  my  companion  :  *  Truth  !  So  you  have  fallen 
into  our  German  cant,  and  are  a  'seeker  after  truth  ']'  Why  don't 
you  practise  truth  ?  why  do  n't  you  live  truth  ]  What  the  devil  do 
you  go  about  eternally  seeking,  seeking,  with  your  mouth  full  of  our 
mystical  jargon,  which  it  would  puzzle  a  fiend  to  underatand  ]' 

*  You  are  right,  Hegewisch.     Let  us  commence  forthwith.' 

'  Bah  !  I  am  not  in  that  category.  I  am  only  an  adviser.  The 
practice  is  for  you.  I  am  irreclaimahle.  Good-by  now,  but  come 
again  and  see  me.' 

Such  was  my  first  interview  with  Wolfgang  Hegewisch ! 

VOL.  xxxn.  9 
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The  winds  are  out  with  a  deafening  shout. 
Making  wild  work  in  the  Wallabout ; 
And  the  elfin  epriiesi  on  their  wings  like  kites, 
Whistle  and  howl  in  the  coming  night 
The  western  sky  looks  windy  and  cold, 
And  has  wrapped  the  sun  in  its  lurid  fold ; 
One  would  think  that  old  Boreas  had  the  gout, 
And  was  dancing  a  jig  in  the  Wallabout. 

Fainter  and  fainter  the  light  is  growing, 
And  harder  and  harder  the  gale  is  blowing : 
The  short  chopping  sea,  with  an  angry  lash, 
Says  to  the  skipper,  *  I  '11  settle  your  hriBh  !' 
The  clouds  hang  low,  and  are  heavy  and  broken ; 
The  sailor  knows  well  what  they  betoken : 
*T  is  a  terrible  dirty  night  to  be  out, 
Running  close-hauled  through  the  Wallabout. 

The  icy  spray,  as  it  flies  o'er  the  bay, 

Says  to  the  skipper, '  Get  out  of  the  way!' 

But  he  lays  his  course  north-east  by  east, 

And  says,  *  I  '11  give  you  a  try  at  least.' 

He  flattens  his  sheets  to  the  quarter  rail. 

And  with  tongue  in  his  cheek  he  laughs  at  the  gale ; 

He  stands  at  the  tiller,  all  clear  to  pay  out, 

And  thus  he  drives  through  the  Wallabout. 

The  storm  now  assumes  a  diflerent  cast, 

And  the  wind  comes  out  with  a  sulphurous  blast 

Ah  !  ha!     A  very  good  reason,  I  trow  — 

His  Satanic  Majesty 's  out  in  the  blow  ! 

He  comes  down  the  river,  wing  and  wing, 

With  a  bone  in  his  teeth  only  fit  for  a  king : 

Ho  carries  a  miniature  water-spout. 

And  he  bears  right  down  on  the  Wallabout 

The  truth  of  it  is,  he  's  just  out  of  Hell-gate, 
And  he  slashes  along  at  a  terrible  rate  ; 
His  neat  twenty-foot  craft  is  a  weatheriy  one, 
And  in  point  of  speed  she  knocks  under  to  none. 
On  the  heel  of  her  bowsprit  there  rests  a  blue-light ; 
Skippers  know  what  it  meaus  on  a  stormy  night 
A  warning  cry  goes  flying  about, 
«  The  Devil '«  abroad  in  the  Wallabout ." 

The  scudding  craft  all  scatter  away, 

And  most  of  them  run  for  the  Lower  Bay. 

The  others,  less  timid,  haul  their  wind, 

But  they  shake  out  their  reels  so  they  shan't  be  behind. 
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All  but  the  skipper,  whose  tongue 's  in  his  cheek  ; 
He  stands  ri^ht  on,  and  no  block  durst  criak. 
He  cares  not  for  biue-iip^ht  nor  wator-spout, 
But  just  keeps  her  rap-full  through  the  Wallaboat 

The  devil  now  thought  he  had  cause  for  wonder ! 
'  1 11  cross  his  fore-foot !    Why,  blood  and  thunder ! 
The  fellow  is  crazy,  or  else  he  is  ha«y ; 
But  certain  it  is  that  he  is  not  lazy.' 
Then  his  foresail  gibes,  with  a  terrible  crack, 
His  helm  goes  down,  and  he  hauls  in  the  slack ; 
He  shakes  out  a  reef,  and  then  with  a  shout, 
He  rides  o'er  the  heaving  Wallabout 

His  little  craft  with  a  swoop  and  a  spring. 
The  clipper  nears  like  a  bird  on  the  wing ; 
And  as  he  flies  past  her  foaming  bows, 
He  shouts  with  horrible  black-looking  brows, 
« Clipper  ahoy !     Why  the  h  — 11  do  n't  you  luff 7* 
(You  see  that  already  he  'd  got  in  a  huff.) 
No  answer  ;  nought  but  the  noisy  rout 
That  was  going  on  in  the  Wallabout 

Then  the  devil  gets  wroth,  and  as  he  passed, 
He  hauls  in  his  sheets  and  makes  them  fast ; 
He  puts  down  his  helm  and  lashes  that  too, 
Then  springs  to  his  feet  and  .cries  out,  '  Who 
In  the  name  of  the  devil  himself  are  you  V 
Away,  away,  they  both  of  them  flew. 
Close-hauled,  and  the  boat  would  have  to  be  stout 
That  runs  close-hauled  through  the  Wallabout 

*  What 's  that  to  you  V  the  skipper  cries ; 

*  ToH  bring  me  the  Bible  that 's  just  the  size. 
Of  the  long  gun  midships ;  it's  in  the  locker, 
Lyinj?  beneath  a  Knickerbocker.' 

'the  Bible  was  brought,  and  the  gun  was  loaded ; 
The  devil  saw  that  no  good  it  boded ; 
It  was  meant  for  him,  without  any  doubt. 
And  he  wished  himself  out  of  the  Wallabout 

'  Now  is  your  time !'  the  skipper  cries  ; 

*  Give  it  lym  fight  between  the  eyes ! 
He 's  reu^hot  under  his  clothes,  he  is. 

So  do  n't  be  scared  if  you  hear  him  nz  !* 

The  gun  is  laid ;  the  match  is  there, 

And  the  devil's  hat  stands  on  the  ends  of  his  hair ! 

Then  a  stunning  report  booms  over  the  rout. 

And  goes  echoing  far  o'er  the  Wallabout ! 

It  strikes  the  devil  just  over  the  nose. 

And  where  his  head  went  would  a  lawyer  poie. 

His  body  gave  a  tremendous  wince. 

Struck  fire,  and  has  n't  been  heard  of  since ! 

They  only  found  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

And  the  Bible,  unhurt  by  its  tremendous  Uowi. 

So  now  good  folks  the  secret  is  out. 

The  devil  toas  killed  in  the  Wallabout ! 
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Mkmoib  of  William  Ellkst  Channino  :  with  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence  and  Mana> 
scripts.  In  three  Tolmnes. '  pp.  1375.  Boston :  William  Cbosbt  and  H.  P.  Nichols. 
Ne#-Tork :  C.  S.  Faancis  and  Compant. 

Wb  announced  in  oar  Ifiit  number  the  pubtication  lof  these  excellent  yolumeB,  and 
promised  to  advert  more  particularly  to  them  in  the  present  issue.  The  work  is  properly 
designated  by  its  author,  Wiluam  H.  Cuanning,  a  nephew  of  its  eminent  subject,  as 
an  autobiography,  in  so  far  as  the  materials  he  had  at  his  command  enabled  him  to  give 
it  that  character ;  consisting  as  it  does  of  extracts  from  private  papers,  sermons  and 
lettem,  with  such  remarks  only  interwoven  as  seem  needed  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
Its  plan  is  very  simple.  After  a  full  and  minute  notice  of  Dr.  Channino's  eariy 
yeam,  a  portion  of  the  work  replete  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  which  no  one  here- 
after could  so  well  as  the  writer  supply,  he  has  proceeded  to  arrange  the  selections 
fiom  his  uncle's  manuscripts  *  according  to  the  two-fold  order  of  Subject  and  Tune.' 
This  method  was  chosen  by  the  editor^  he  informs  us,  as  the  one  best  fitted  to  convey 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  steadiness  with  which  he  held  all  objects  of  thought 
before  his  mind  until  his  views  became  consistent  and  complete,  and  the  growth  of  his 
opinions  in  this  way  made  clear,  as  well  as  the  result  of  his  progress.  The  writer  does 
not  misjudge  in  inferring  that  a  thorough  reader  will  consider  any  loss  of  vivacity  in 
the  narrative  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  the  mental 
and  moral  processes  of  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth  and  right.  The  chapters  which 
are  especially  devoted  to  tracing  this  spiritual  development,  however,  are  so  separated 
from  the  more  general  biographical  parts  that  any  one  who  may  bo  so  inclined  can  pass 
them  by ;  but  this  omission  we  think  will  be  rare  with  the  readers  of  the  volumes. 
The  editor  seems  to  fear  that  he  has  oonmiitted  an  error  in  giving  such  ample  quota- 
tions from  Dr.  Channino's  early  writings  ;  but  he  will  find  few  to  agree  with  him  in 
this ;  for  aside  from  the  fact  that  their  publication  is  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
and  directions  of  the  deceased,  Ihey  will  greatly  aid  the  reader  in  forming  a  correct 
judgment  of  his  life,  and  are,  in  their  intrinsic  value  and  beauty,  well  worthy  of  pre- 
servation. The  editor  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but  the  reader  we  think  will  be,  that  if 
he  has  not  preserved  the  form  he  has  the  spirit  of  his  original  plan ;  for  his  volumes 
present  to  our  mind  a  vivid  picture  of  his  great  and  good  relative,  regarded  as  a  man,  a 
minister  of  religion,  a  philosopher,  a  reformer,  and  a  statesman,  and  points  out  his  place 
among  the  leading  persons  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  yet  in  all  this.  Dr. 
Channimg  is  still  *  left  to  be  his  own  interpreter'  of  his  character  and  position.  What 
a  life  was  his !  How  little  were  those  who  listened  to  his  effective  ministrations,  or 
who  perused  his  writings,  aware  of  the  self-denials,  the  struggles,  the  deep  humility* 
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of  their  [lastor  and  friend !     His  was  always  deemed  a  life  sin^larly  biaineleas  and 
holy,  even  by  those  who  differed  from  him  in  mattere  of  faith ;  but  he  was  all  the  while 
'  schooling  himself  in  virtue/  and  cross-examining  himself,  in  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
his  heart,  and  lamenting  that  he  had  come  short  of  his  duty  in  the  great  work  which 
God  had  given  him  to  do.    He  labored  incessantly  in  some  way  or  another  to  serve 
mankind.   All  his  letters,  his  self-examinations,  his  exercises,  show  this.  He  was  singu- 
larly unselfish.     He  utterly  forgot  self  in  the  consideration  of  what  conscience  told 
him  was^his  duty.     He  was  such  a  Christian  as  he  himself  has  described.     There  was 
in  him  no  air  of  superiority,  superior  though  he  was  to  all  his  compeers,  no  fault-finding 
cynicism,  no  thought  of  self  mingled  with  hiff  testimony  to  the  right     He  had  a  true 
love  of  mankind,  a  reverence  of  virtue,  a  desire  to  elevate  all  men  to  the  nobleness  for 
which  they  were  destined.    An  alUpervadiug  devotion  to  goodness  seems  to  have 
stamped  his  whole  character,  conduct  and  conversation :  wisdom  guided  his  frankness, 
and  his  mind  was  not  borne  away  by  a  fervor  Which  it  could  not  restrain.    There  were 
manifested  in  him  self-direction  and  dignified  self-command.     He  had  no  whining 
sentimentality  about  virtue,  but  a  manly  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  character 
to  which  every  child  of  God  should  attain ;  a  calm  elevation  of  thought  and  aim  ;  a 
cordial  S3rmpathy  with  all  that  was  generous  in  society  and  individuals ;  a  deep  sense 
of  the  reality  and  practicabiencss  of  religious  excellence  ;  a  rational  yet  glowing  con- 
■cionaness  of  the  true  glory  of  a  spiritual  being.    The  presence  of  his  fellow  men  did 
not  rob  him  of  self-respect,  nor  restrain  the  will  from  energy,  the  intellect  from  bold 
and  free  thought,  nor  the  conscience  from  prescribing  the  highest  duties.    He  was  pal- 
sied by  no  fear  to  offend,  no  desire  to  please,  no  dependence  upon  the  judgment  of 
others.    Such  was  Cuanning  ;  such  his  own  character,  as  depicted  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore u&    We  commend  them  to  all  readers,  for  to  all  who  shall  attentively  regard 
them  will  they  be  the  means  of  good.    The  work  is  exceedingly  well  executed,  and 
illustrated  by  two  excellent  portraits,  one  painted  by  Washington  Allvton  in  1811, 
and  the  other  by  Gambaedella,  in  1839.  * 
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SCBIBNCX. 

We  incline  to  think  that  Mr.  Headley  is  right  in  his  remarks  in  the -preface  of  this 
volume,  touching  what  should  constitute  a  true  '  Life*  of  Cromwell.  Some  readers 
may  think,  he  says,  that  Carlylk's  <  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell'  rendered  a 
*  Life'  of  him  unnecessary  ;  but  that  work  he  affirms  was  in  fact  the  only  cause  of  his 
writing  the  one  before  us :  *  A  multitude  of  biographies  have  been  written  of  Crom- 
well, but  not  one  based  on  the  genera]  view  taken  by  Carlylb.  The  letters  and 
speeches  of  a  man  can  never  constitute  his  biography,  though  they  may  give  us  a  cor- 
rect and  complete  idea  of  his  character.  The  letters  and  speeches  of  Washington, 
and  his  life,  are  two  very  difi[erent  works.  In  the  first  place,  the  narrative  is  broken 
up  by  the  introduction  of  letteis  and  documents  on  various  subjects,  that  must  be 
placed  in  chronological  order.  In  the  second  place,  events  are  mere  links,  by  which 
these  are  connected ;  while  in  biography,  they  are  the  writer's  chief  concern.  In  one 
case,  the  writings  of  a  man  form  the  burden  of  a  book ;  in  the  other,  his  actions.  The 
compiler  of  the  former  cannot  condense,  while  it  is  the  chief  busmess  of  the  historian  of 
the  latter  to  do  so.    Carlylb  should  doubUess  have  written  the  life  of  Cromwell,  and 
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it  was  generally  expected  of  him  ;  but  he  declined  doing  it,  saying  that  he  left  that 
work  to  others*',  The  second  motive  that  prompted  Mr.  Headlky  to  the  nndertaking, 
he  alleges  to  be,  that  no  American  had  ever  yet  given  the  world  a  biography  of  this 
wonderful  man :  '  Writers,  under  almost  every  monarchical  government  of  Europe, 
have  maligned  him,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  only  pure  republic  in  the  world,  a 
republic,  too,  based  on  his  views,  and  traceable  to  his  jefibrts,  should  hitherto  have  al- 
lowed the  character  of  its  fint  founder  to  be  portrayed  alone  by  enemies  both  to  him 
and  to  liberty.  Puritanism  and  republicanism  have  always  been  in  England  synony- 
mous with  hypocrisy  and  rebellion,  and  hence  her  writerecau  find  scarcely  a  redeema- 
ble trait  in  Cromwell's  character.  But  wo  regard  them  in  a  very  different  light ;  in- 
deed, we  are  the  only  people  whose  institutions  are  grounded  in  them  ;  and  yet  we  per- 
mit the  very  man  who  established  both,  to  be  insulted  and  traduced,  without  saying  a 
word  in  his  defence.  It  is  high  time  republican  movements  in  Europe  had  other  historians 
beside  the  subjects  of  monarchical  governments.  But  for  Cromwell's  efforts  and 
success,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Puritans  on  this  side  of  the  water  would  have 
ventured  on  a  contest  with  the  mother  country ;  at  all  events,  the  great  questions  of 
constitutional  and  personal  liberty  which  he  settled  have  been  the  foundation  of  every 
revolution  for  the  emancipation  of  man  which  has  since  taken  place.  That  as  an 
American  I  should  wish  to  defend  the  founder  of  the  firat  true  commonwealth,  and 
expose  the  slanders  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him,  is  quite  natural.'  In  connection 
with  Cromwell's  life,  Mr.  Headley  has  given  a  condensed  history  of  the  English 
revolution,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  He  could  have  written,  he  says,  two 
volumes  more  easily  than  one ;  for  the  labor  of  condensing  was  greater  than  a  freer 
and  more  natural  narrative  would  have  been.  The  English  biographies  he  found  too 
much  taken  up  with  minor  events  for  readers  this  side  of  the  water ;  he  has  therefore 
given  the  leading  and  striking  features,  at  the  same  time  making  clear  and  plain  every 
step  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Mr.  Headley  has  wisely  avoided  discussing  the 
claims  of  Puritanism  and  Episcopacy ;  regarding  the  struggle  as  one  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  not  a  contest  about  creeds.  He  seems  to  anticipate  that  some  readers 
may  object  to  the  battle-scenes  of  the  present  work,  as  they  did  to  those  of  *  Washlvg- 
TON  and  his  Generals,'  as  fostering  a  spirit  of  war.  To  such  he  makes  answer,  that 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  oppression,  and  deadly  hostility  to  it,  he  designs  to  foster, 
and  only  hopes  to  succeed :  *  When  men's  sensibilities,'  he  adds,  '  become  so  delicate 
that  they  cannot  reflect  without  horror  on  the  struggles  of  brave  men  for  freedom,  and 
can  sit  under  the  broad  tree  of  liberty,  planted  by  their  forefathers,  and  watered  with  their 
blood,  and  look  off  on  the  fair  heritage  won  by  their  good  swords,  with  no  other  feelings  but 
pity  for  their  erroneous  ideas  about  war,  and  of  wonder  at  their  cruelty,  they  have  become 
too  ethereal  for  this  world  and  too  transcendental  to  be  useful.  War,  in  itself,  is  the  great- 
est c^rse  of  man ;  but  waged  for  liberty,  his  highest  duty  and  honor.  -  To  me,  the  great 
question  of  freedom,  which  was  battled  out  under  Cromwell,  afterward  under  Washinq- 
TON,  and  then  under  Bonaparte,  and  vvhich  is  now  shaking  Europe  to  its  centre,  is  the 
question  of  the  age.  The  rise  and  progress  of  each  struggle  possesses  to  me  more  in- 
terest than  all  other  events  put  together.  Men  have  always  been  compelled  to  hew 
their  way,  with  their  swords,  to  freedom.  They  have  never  dreamed  nor  poetized 
themselves  into  it,  and  never  will.'  There  is  not  a  little  truth  in  these  fhtnkly-ex- 
pressed  opinions.  The  *  Life'  under  notice  may  be  pronounced  a  very  stirring  and 
spirited  work.  Its  style  has  all  the  merits  and  fewer  of  the  defects  peculiar  to  the 
author's  style,  which  if  not  always  strictly  correct  is  always  eminently  readable. 
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A  FuKRmAi.  OxATiON,  Occasioned  bt  the  Death  of  Thomas  Cole.  DeliTered  before  the 
Academy  of  Design.  New-York,  May  4, 1848.  By  William  Cullen  Bhyant.  Published  by 
order  ot  the  Cooncil  of  the  Academy.    New-York  :  D.  Afpleton  and  Company. 

No  more  fitting  or  capable  person  could  have  been  chosen  to  be  the  eulogist  and 
biographer  of  the  great  artist  whose  death  is  so  deeply  lamented,  than  Mr.  Bryant. 
The  poet  and  the  painter,  aside  from  a  life-long  intimacy,  had  much  in  common  in 
apirit  and  endowment  In  truth,  Cole^s  several  series  of  pictures  were  in  themselves 
poems — poems  with  a  lofty  epic  flow.  But  beside  the  poetry  of  the  pencil,  he  pos- 
■eased  poetical  powers  of  no  mean  order,  as  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  can  bear  wit- 
nesB.  Mr.  Bbyant  remarks  in  opening,  that  during  the  entire  space  which  had^ 
elapsed  since  the  firet  exhibitions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  there  was  not  a  single  year  in  which  Cole's  works  did  not  appear 
on  ils  walls :  *  To  have  missed  them,'  he  adds,  *  would  have  made  us  feel  that  the 
(M^eciion  was  incomplete.  Yet  we  shall  miss  them  hereafter ;  that  skilful  hand  is  at 
rest  forever.  His  departure  has  left  a  vacuity  which  amazes  and  alarms  us.  It  is  as 
if  the  voyager  on  the  Hudson  were  to  look  toward  the  great  range  of  the  Catskills, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Cole,  with  a  reverential  fondness,  had  fixed  his  abode,  and  were 
to  see  that  the  grandest  of  its  summitii  had  disappeared ;  had  sunk  into  the  plain  from 
our  sight.  I  might  use  a  bolder  similitude ;  it  is  as  if  we  were  to  look  over  the 
heavens  on  a  starlight  evening  And  find  that  one  of  the  greater  planets,  Hesperus  or 
Jupiter,  had  been  blotted  firom  the  sky.'  The  following  remarks  are  as  just  as  they 
are  felicitous : 

*  Cole  was  not  only  a  ^eat  artist,  but  a  great  teacher ;  the  contemplation  of  his  works  made 
men  better.  It  is  said  oi  one  of  the  old  ItRlian  painters  that  bo  nerer  began  a  painting  without 
first  ofiering  a  prayer.  The  paintings  of  Cole  are  of  that  nature  that  it  hardly  transcends  the 
proper  use  of  language  to  call  them  acts  of  religion.  Yet  do  they  never  strike  us  as  strained 
or  forced  in  character ;  they  teach  but  what  rose  spontaneously  in  the  mind  of  the  artist ; 
titej  were  the  sincere  communications  of  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  being.  Oni;  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  modem  German  painters,  Ovebbeck.  is  remarkable  for  the  happi- 
ne«s  with  which  be  has  caught  the  devotional  manner  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  painters,  blend- 
ing it  with  his  own  more  exquisite  knowledge  of  art,  and  shedding  it  over  forms  of  fairer 
symmetry.  Yet  has  he  not  escaped  a  certain  nuinneritni ;  the  air  of  submissive  awe,  the  mani- 
fest consciousness  of  a  superior  presence,  which  he  so  invariably  bestows  on  all  his  person- 
ages, becomes  at  last  a  matter  of  rci)etition,  and  circumscribes  his  walk  to  a  narrow  circle. 
With  Cole  it  was  otherwise  ;  his  mode  of  treating  his  subjects  was  not  bounded  by  the  nar- 
row limits  of  any  system ;  the  moral  interest  he  gave  them  took  no  set  form  or  predetermined 
pattern ;  its  manii'estations  wore  the  diversity  of  that  creation  from  which  they  were  drawn.' 

Mr.  Bryant  next  proceeds  to  a  brief  review  of  Cole's  life  and  of  his  principal 
works.  We  pass  the  history  of  his  early  struggles ;  of  his  toilsome  rambles  in  the 
forests  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  his  limited  means,  both  of  money  and  materials 
for  improvement,  and  come  down  to  his  first  *  patron,'  with  the  honorable  exception  of 
three  eminent  brother-artists,  Trumbull,  Dunlap  and  Durand,  who  early  saw  and 
warmly  eulogized  his  genius,  and  purchased  each  a  picture  from  him : 

*  It  was  the  fate  of  Cole,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  to  meet  with  a  patron.  When  his  pic- 
tores  first  attracted  the  public  attention,  as  I  have  already  related,  a  dashing  Englishman, 
since  known  as  the  author  of  a  wretched  book  about  the  United  States,  who  had  married  the 
heiress  of  an  opulent  American  family,  professed  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  young  painter, 
and  charged  himself  with  the  task  of  advancing  his  fortunes.  He  invited  him  to  pass  the  win- 
ter at  his  house,  on  his  estate  in  the  country,  and  engaged  him  to  paint  a  number  of  landscapes, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  him  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  each ;  a  trifling  compensatiioa  for  such 
works  08  Cols  could  even  then  produce,  but  which  I  have  no  doubt  seemed  to  tiim  at  that 
time  munificent.  It  wou'd  hardly  become  the  place  or  the  occasion  were  I  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  treatment  which  the  artist  received  from  his  patron  ;  the  miserable  and  cheer- 
les«  apartments  he  assigned  him,  the  supercilious  manner  by  which  he  endeavored  to  drive 
him  from  his  table  to  take  his  meals  with  the  children  of  the  family,  and  the  genert^  disre- 
spect of  his  demeanor.    Theae  would  have  been  a  sufficient  motive  with  Cole  to  leave  the 
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place  immediately,  but  for  the  apprehension  that  his  kind  friends  in  New-York,  who  had  taken 
BO  strong  an  interest  in  his  success,  might  'ascribe  this  step  to  an  inconstant  temper,  or  to  a 
character  morbidly  Jealous  of  its  dignity.  He  imposed  upon  himself  therefore,  though  deeply 
hart  and  offended,  the  penance  of  remaining,  labored  assiduously  at  his  easel,  and  executed 
aeveral  pictures  which  justified  the  high  opinion  his  New- York  mends  entertained  of  his  ge- 
nius. Fortunately,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter  he  was  relieved  of  the  presence  of 
his  '  patron,'  who  went  to  pass  his  time  in  the  amusements  of  a  neighboring  city. 

'  As  early  as  he  could  finish  the  pictures  on  which  he  was  engaged,  he  quitted  the  roof  of  the 
Englishman,  and  returned  to  New- York  without  payment  for  what  he  had  done.  Some  time 
afterward  he  compromised  with  tiiis  encourager  of  youthful  genius,  accepted  half  the  com- 
pensation originally  stipulated,  and  relinquished  his  claim  to  the  remainder.' 

This  interestingr « patron'  was  a  Mr.  G.  W.  Featherbtonhauqii,  ci-devant  *  United 
States'  Geologist,'  a  person  who  in  various  other  ways  has  won  a  reputation  for  mean- 
ness, mendacity  and  ingratitude,  which  have  made  his  very  name  a  reproach,  hoth 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  A  description  of  the  founding  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  is  next  given,  in  which  appropriate  tributes  are  paid  to  Mr. 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the  first  president,  and  the  band  of  artists  whom  he  led  to  the  con- 
flict with  the  old  Academy,  which  soon  gave  up  the  ghost  The  following  well- 
deserved  praise  is  awarded  to  our  departed  friend  Inman,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  of 
artists  of  genius  who  founded  the  National  Academy : 

*  Ikman,  the  first  vice-president  of  the  institution,  was  a  portrait-painter  of  extraordinary 
merit,  great  facility  of  pencil,  a  pleasing  style  of  color,  and  a  power  of  happy  selection  from 
the  various  expressions  of  countenance  which  a  sitter  brings  to  the  artist.  The  versatility  of 
his  powers  was  surprising;  he  has  left  behind  him  specmiens  of  landscape,  of  figures  in 
groups,  in  repose  or  m  action,  which  show  that  he  might  have  excelled  in  any  branch  of  the 
art  •  •  •  He  was  not  a  man,  like  Cole,  to  linger  long  in  contemplation  of  the  objects  he 
would  delineate,  to  study  them  till  he  had  exhausted  all  they  could  offer  to  his  observation, 
and  till  their  image  became  incorporated  with  his  mind.  What  he  saw,  he  saw  at  a  glance, 
and  transferred  it  to  the  canvass  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  with  surprising  precision.  His 
works  owe  nothing  to  revision,  and  possess  a  certam  unlabored  grace  which  makes  us  delight 
in  reverting  to  them.' 

We  should  be  glad  to  follow  Mr.  Brtant  in  his  description  of  Cole*s  visit  to  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy,  and  his  impressions,  studies  and  improvement  there  ;  but  our 
limits  will  not  permit  We  pass  to  the  remarks  of  the  writer  upon  some  of  Cole's 
prominent  pictures.  Of  '  The  Departure  and  Return,*  *  The  Fast  and  Present,' 
and  *  The  Voyage  of  Life,'  Mr.  Bryant  says  : 

*  TucBJB  could  not  be  a  finer  choice  of  oircnmstances,  nor  a  more  exquisite  treatment  of 
them,  than  is  found  in  these  pictures.  In  the  first,  a  spring  morning,  breezy  and  sparkling,  the 
mists  starting  and  soaring  from  the  hills,  the  chieftain,  in  gallant  array,  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
tainers, issuing  from  the  castle  ;  in  the  second,  an  autumniBl  evening,  calm,  solemn,  a  church 
illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  corpse  of  the  chief  borne  in  silence 
toward  the  consecrated  place.  These  are  but  a  meagre  epitome  of  what  is  contained  in  these 
two  pictures.  The  two  works  which  he  named  '  The  Past  and  Present,'  produced  in  tiie  year 
following,  have  scarcely  less  merit  as  a  whole ;  the  latter  of  them  is  one  of  those  pictures, 
rich,  solemn,  full  of  matter  for  study  and  reflection,  in  producing  which  Cole  had  no  rival. 

'  In  1840  he  completed  another  series  of  large  paintings,  called  '  The  Voyage  of  Life.'  of 
simpler  and  less  elaborate  design  than  the  '  Course  of  Empire,'  but  more  purely  imaginative. 
The  conception  of  the  series  is  a  perfect  poem.  The  child,  under  the  care  of  its  guardian- 
«agel,  in  a  boat  heaped  with  buds  and  flowers,  floating  down  a  stream  which  issues  from  the 
shadowy  cavern  of  the  past  and  flows  between  banks  bright  with  flowers  and  the  beams  of 
Che  rising  sun ;  the  youth,  with  hope  in  his  gesture  and  aspect  taking  command  of  the  helm, 
while  his  winged  guardian  watches  him  anxiously  from  the  shore ;  the  mature  man,  hurried 
onward  by  the  perilous  rapids  and  eddies  of  the  river ;  the  aged  navigator,  who  has  reached, 
in  his  frail  and  now  idle  bark,  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  is  just  entering  the  great  ocean 
which  lies  before  him  in  mysterious  shadow,  set  before  us  the  different  stages  of  human  life 
under  images  of  which  every  beholder  admits  the  beauty  and  dee'p  significance.  The  second 
of  this  series,  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  its  foreground,  its  pleasant  declivities  in  the  distance, 
and  its  gorgeous  but  shadowy  structures  in  the  piled  clouds,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Cole's  compositions.' 

We  are  glad  to  hear  the  actual  history  of  *  The  Architect's  Dream,'  which  we 
always  considered  unworthy  Mr.  Cole's  genius.  Our  readers  will  remember  the 
elaborate  and  exceedingly  graphic  description  given  by  Mr.  Cole  in  the  Knicker- 
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BOCKUL  of  his  ascent  of  Mount  iEtna.    Concerning  the  picture  which  he  painted  of 
that  vast  mountain,  Mr.  Bryant  remarks : 

*  Trk  aroect  of  Moimt  iBtna  seemed  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  hia  imagination.  '  A  largo 
pictare  of^it  was  ]>ainted  by  him  some  time  after  his  return,  which  presented  a  nearer  riew  of 
the  moimtain,  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  canvass  with  its  huge  cone.  It  was  completed  in 
a  T-ery  few  days,  and  was  a  miracle  of  rapid  and  powerful  execution.  It  was  not  so  generally 
admired  as  many  of  his  wdrks,  and  no  doubt  had  in  it  some  of  the  imperfections  of  haste  ; 
but  for  my  part  I  neyer  stood  before  it  without  feeling  that  sense  of  eletration  and  enlarsre- 
ment  with  which  we  look  upon  huge  and  lofty  mountains  in  nature.  With  me,  at  least,  the 
artist  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  effect  at  which  he  aimed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
iwrititrd  it  with  a  mind  full  of  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  with  a  feeling  of  sublime  awe,  pro- 
duced by  the  image  of  that  miffhtv  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  white  with  perpetual 
•now,  while  the  slopes  around  its  base  are  basking  in  perpetual  summer,  and  on  whose  peak 
die  snnahine  yet  lingers,  while  the  valleys  at  its  foot  lie  in  the  evening  twilight' 

Touching  Cole's  last  great  work,  the  unfinished  series  of  *  The  Cross  and  the 
World* — in  which,  as  in  many  of  his  previous  works,  he  sought  to  exemplify  his 
favorite  position,  that  landscape-painting  was  capable  of  the  deepest  moral  interest 
and  deserved  to  stand  second  to  no  other  department  of  the  art  —  the  author  of  the 
oration  under  notice  makes  the  following  remarks.  All  who  have  seen  the  series  will 
admit  their  correctness : 

*  Thbxb  only  of  the  five  pictures  of  which  it  was  to  be  composed  are  finished,  and  in  theae 
we  know  not  what  changes  in  design  or  execution  might  have  been  made,  had  heklived  to  com- 
plete and  harmonize  every  part  of  the  design ;  but  that  design  is  one  of  singular  grandeur, 
and  was  capable,  in  his  hands,  of  a  noble  execution. 

*  To  the  second  picture  in  this  series  I  might  object  that  it  makes  the  life  of  the  good  man  too 
much  a  life  of  pain,  difilcultv  and  danger.  The  path  of  his  pilgrim  of  the  cross  is  over  steeps 
and  precipices,  interrupted  by  fearful  chasms,  amidst  darkness  and  tempest,  and  torrents  that 
Ibreaten  to  sweep  him  from  his  footing,  with  no  resting-places  of  innocent  refreshment  nor 
intervals  of  secure  and  easy  passage  aiU;r  the  first  asperities  of  the  way  are  overcome.  The 
most  ascetic  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  Christian  life  hardly  go  this  length.  Even  Bun- 
TAK  provides  for  his  pilgrim  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  the  fruitful  and  pleasant  land  of 
Benlah^  and  the  hospitable  entertainments  of  the  House  of  the  Interpreter.  But  in  the  third  of 
the  series  I  acknowledge  a  power  of  genius  which  makes  me,  for  toe  moment,  fully  assent  to 
CoLK's  idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  deportment  of  the  art  That  pilgrim  arrived  at  the  end  of 
his  journey  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  ineffable  glcry  in  the  heavens  before  which 
he  kneels,  the  luminous  path  over  thci  enkindled  clouds  leading  upward  to  it  the  mountain- 
height  shooting  with  verdure  under  the  beams  of  that  celestial  day,  the  darkness  sullenly  re- 
coiling on  either  side,  the  ethereal  messengers  sent  to  conduct  the  wayfarer  to  his  rest,  form 
altogether  a  picture  which  could  only  have  been  produced  by  a  mind  of  vast  creative  power 
quickened  by  a  ferVid  poetic  inspiration.  '  The  idea  is  Miltonic,'  said  a  friend,  when  he  first 
beheld  it  It  is  Miltonic  ;  it  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the  great 
religious  epic  poet  of  the  world.' 

It  was  while  Cole  was  engaged  in  painting  this  series  that  the  summons  of  death 
came.  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  sudden  and  brief  illness,  closed  his  life  on 
the  thirteenth  of  February.  *  On  the  thu^  day  afler  the  attack  he  despaired  of  re- 
covery, and  began  to  make  his  preparations  for  death.  The  close  of  his  life  was  like 
the  rest  of  it,  serene  and  peaceful,  and  he  passed  into  that  next  stage  of  existence 
from  which  we  are  separated  by  such  slight  and  frail  barriers  with  unfaltering  confi- 
dence in  the  divine  goodness,  like  a  docile  child  guided  by  the  kindly  hand  of  a  parent, 
suffering  itself  to  be  led  without  fear  into  the  darkest  places.*  Cole^s  personal  cha- 
racter is  most  truly  depicted  in  the  ensuing  sentences:  *  There  was  no  disproportion 
between  the  cultivation  of  his  moral  and  that  of  his  intellectual  character.  He  was 
unspotted  by  worldly  vices,  gentle,  just,  beneficent,  true,  kind  to  the  unfortunate, 
quick  to  interfere  when  wrong  or  suffering  were  inflicted  on  the  helpless,  whether  on 
his  fellow  man  or  the  brute  creation.  His  religion,  fervently  as  it  was  cherished, 
was  without  ostentation  or  austerity  ;  not  a  thing  by  itself,  but  a  sentiment  blended 
and  interwoven  with  all  the  actions  of  his  daily  life.  His  mannera  were  cheerful, 
even  playful,  and  his  ready  ingenuity  was  employed  in  various  ways  to  promote  the 
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innocent  amusements  of  the  neighboihood  in  which  he  lived.'    The  dose  of  the  ora- 
tion will,  we  are  sure,  impress  our  readers  as  being  in  the  highest  sense  beautiful : 

*  Thk  landscape-painter  is  admitted  to  a  closer  familiarity  with  nature  than  the  poet.  He 
studies  her  aspect  more  minutely,  and  watches  with  a  more  affectionate  attention  its  varied 
expressions.  Not  one  of  her  forms  is  lost  upon  him ;  not  a  gleam  of  sunshine  penetrates  her 
green  recesses ;  not  a  cloud  casts  its  shadow  unobserved  by  him  ;  every  tint  of  the  morning  or 
the  evening,  of  the  gray  or  the  golden  noon,  of  the  near  or  the  remote  object,  is  noted  by  his 
eye  and  copied  by  Us  peQcil.  All  her  boundless  variety  of  outlines  and  shades  become  almost 
a  part  of  his  being,  and  are  blended  with  his  mind.  We  might  imagine  therefore  a  sound  of  - 
lament  for  him  whom  we  have  lost  in  the  voices  of  the  streams  and  in  the  sighs  of  the  wind 
among  the  groves,  and  an  aspect  of  sorrow  in  earth's  solitary  places ;  we  might  dream  tiiat 
the  conscious  valleys  miss  his  accustomed  visits,  and  that  the' autumnal  glories  of  the  woods 
are  paler  because  of  his  departure.  But  the  sorrow  of  this  occasion  is  too  grave  for  such  fan- 
cies. Let  me  say.  however,  that  we  feel  that  much  is  taken  away  from  the  charm  of  nature 
when  such  a  man  departs.  To  us  who  remain,  the  region  of  the  Catskills,  where  he  wandered 
and  studied  and  sketched,  and  wrought  his  sketches  into  such  glorious  creations,  is  saddened 
by  a  certain  desolate  feeling  when  we  behold  it  or  think  of  it.  The*  mind  Uiat  we  knew  was 
abroad  in  those  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  which  gave  them  a  higher  interest  in  our 
eyes,  has  passed  from  the  earth,  and  we  see  that  something  of  power  and  greatness  is  withdrawn 
from  the  sublime  mountain-tops  and  the  broad  forests  and  the  rushing  waterfalls. 

'  Withdrawn,  I  have  said — not  extinguished  ;  translated  to  a  state  of  larger  light  and  nobler 
beauty  and  higher  employments  of  the  intellect.  It  is  when  I  contemplate  the  death  of  such 
a  man  as  Cole,  under  such  circumstances  as  attended  his,  that  I  feel  most  certain  of  the  spirit's 
immortality.  In  his  case  the  painful  problem  of  old  age  was  not  presented,  in  which  the  mind 
sometimes  seems  to  expire  before  the  body,  and  often  to  wither  with  the  same  decline.  He 
left  us  in  the  mid-strength  of  his  intellect,  and  his  great  soul,  unharmed  and  unweakened  by 
the  disease  which  brought  low  his  frame,  amidst  the  bitter  anguish  of  the  loved  ones  who 
stood  around  him,  when  the  hour  of  its  divorce  from  the  material  organs  had  eome,  calmly 
retired  behind  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  the  world  of  disembodied  spirits.' 

This  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  one  who  with  deep  reverence '  copied  the  forms  of  nature, 
and  blended  with  them  the  profoundest  human  sympathies,  and  made  them  the  ve- 
hicle, as  600  has  made  them,  of  great  truths  and  great  lessons ;  who  learned  his  art 
from  the  creation  around  him,  and  resolutely  took  his  own  way  to  greatness ;  and 
who  will  be  reverenced  in  future  years  as  a  great  master  in  art,  who  opened  a  way  in 
which  only  men  endued  with  rare  strength  of  genius  can  follow  him.' 


LoiTSKiNos  IN  Euxops :  or  Sketches  of  Travel  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Aub« 
tria,  Prussia,  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Observations  on 
European  Charities  and  Medical  Institutions.  By  Johk  W.  Cobson,  M.  D.  In  two  volumes, 
pp.  613.    New-York  :  Haxpeb  and  Bbothkxs. 

Tbbr^  is  more  originality  of  style,  more  freshness  of  thought  and  description, 
in  these  volumes  than  it  is  common  to  find  in  the  modem  books  of  travel  by  our  coun- 
trymen. The  chapters  of  the  first  volume  having  in  the  form  of  familiar  letters  to  a 
leading  public  journal  attracted  general  attention,  the  author  found  it  *  hard  to  stop.' 
'  He  journeyed  farther  and  wrote  more  than  he  expected.  The  free  gossiping  style  of 
the  volumes  is  to  us  one  of  their  greatest  attractions.  Moreover,  the  author  did 
wisely  in  resolving  at  the  outset  to  be  good-natured :  *  The  peace  interests  of  the 
world  and  the  softening  of  national  prejudices  seem  to  require  that  the  foibles  of  every 
people  should  be  dwelt  upon  and  reproved  rather  by  their  own  country  than  by  stran- 
gers. We  justly  complained  of  certain  foreigners  who  repaid  our  best  hospitalities 
with  libels  on  our  political  and  social  institutions.'  Our  author  preferred  erring,  if  at 
all,  on  the  side  of  charity.  He  was  willing  to  forego  all  the  credit  for  patriotism 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  abuse  of  our  neighbora.  He  seems  every  where  to 
have  seen  more  to  praise  than  to  blame  ;  and  in  looking  at  things  on  the  bright  side, 
he  only  followed  the  *  golden  rule.*  The  two  chapters  on  *  The  Charities  of  Europe' 
will  not  escape  the  attention,  nor  fail  to  secure  the  commendation,  of  the  observant 
raader.    The  work  in  a  typographical  point  of  view  is  exceedingly  well  executed. 
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A  ViBiT  TO  THE  Shakebb  AT  Nkw-Lebanon  AND  Hancock. — Nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  since,  aa  moBt  of  our  readers  will  remember,  a  letter  waa  addressed  to  ub 

by  *  R W ,  Jr.,*  a  member  of  the  •  United  Society  of  Believers,  commonly 

called  Shakers,*  complaining  of  a  favorable  review  in  theae  pagee  of  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled *  Lo  Here  !  and  Lo  There  .'*  which  had  brought  the  most  serious  charges, 
affirmed  to  be  rentable,  against  the  Society  and  the  practices  of  its  members.  The 
discuBsion  to  which  the  review  in  question  gave  rise,  and  the  denial  and  refutation  of 
the  q>ecial  statements  of  the  pamphlet  upon  which  it  was  founded,  are  matters  of 
too  recent  publicity  to  require  present  reference.  In  the  letter  to  which  we  have 
alluded  there  occurred  among  other  things  the  subjoined  passage : 

'  Thou  lutst  brought  ub  before  the  bar  of  pubUc  opinion,  and  charged  iu  with  being  enemies 
to  all  that  ii  rirtaouB  and  praiseworthy.  Allow  us,  I  pray,  the  priyilege  aecured  to  the  moat 
deprmyed  reprobate,  to  plead  Not  OuHty.  And  we  appeal  to  Him  who  Imoweth  all  hearts,  and 
who  ordereth  all  things  aright  We  profess  a  self-denying  religion.  We  look  not  for  popu- 
larity ;  this  belongs  neither  to  us  nor  to  our  ways.  We  send  abroad  no  missionaries  nor  tractr 
distributors.  We  mingle  not  in  matters  of  government ;  but  submit  thereto  as  to  God's  min- 
isters for  the  punishment  of  eril-doers  and  the  praise  of  them  who  do  well.  We  are '  a  people 
every  where  spoken  against ;'  and  it  must  needs  be  so.  Wo  do  not  hunt  after  the  groundless 
stories  that  are  peddled  about  the  country,  to  prosecute  for  slander,  but  try  to  Ihoe  down  calumny 
and  put  reproach  to  shame.  Seeing  that  we  have  been  brought  from  our  seclusion  and  thought 
worthy  to  be  placed  so  prominently  before  thy  readers,  many  of  whom  I  should  hope  are 
seekinK  for  truth,  it  would  seem  to  me  but  reasonable  to  ask  thee  in  all  friendliness  to  ^re  us 
the  priTilege  to  say  to  thee  ourselves  what  we  do  hold  to,  and  give  thyself  an  opportiuiity  to 
judge  of  our  truthfulness.  It  is  admitted  that  we  are  a  singular  people  ;  but  even  *  Lo  Here  I' 
allows  that  we  extend  courtesy  to  visitors.  Come  therefore,  I  invite  thee  respectfully,  as  soon 
as  it  may  suit  thy  inclination  and  convenience,  and  make  us  a  personal  visit  We  will  welcome 
tiiee,  and  try  not  to  harmi  thee.  (He  who  is  forewarned  is  forearmed.)  We  want  thee  to 
know  if  these  things  be  indeed  so.  We  profess  to  be  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day, 
and  to  disown  whatever  we  should  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  have  our  fellow-creatures  witness.' 

It  was  our  intention,  as  it  was  our  promise,  long  before  this  to  have  complied  with 
the  foregoing  frank  and  cordial  invitation ;  but  absence  on  a  tour  of  the  western 
lakes,  and  a  visit  to  Canada,  the  Isst  season,  with  constant  professional  avocations 
itnce,  prevented  until  recently  the  fulfilment  of  our  design.  Wiihm  a  week,  how- 
ever, in  company  with  a  small  but  most  agreeable  party,  we  have  made  a  memorable 
visit  to  the  Shaker  Societies  of  New-Lebanon  in  our  own  State,  and  Hancock  in  the 
adjoining  State  of  Massachufletts.  Let  uB  briefly  jot  down  the  impressions  derived 
from  our  visit 

That  superb  floating  palace  of  the  Hudson,  the  <  Isaac  Newton'  steamer,  received 
us  in  one  of  its  gorgeous  parlor  state-rocms ;  and  after  a  delightful  night-voyage  we 
were  landed  at  Albany,  whence  we  repaired  to  the  can  of  the  WeBlem  Rail-Road ; 
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and  after  a  swift  tranrit  of  two  honn,  rendered  memorable  by  pleasant  convene  —  to 
say  nothingr  of  the  finest  scenery,  bounded  on  the  south-west  for  the  most  part  of  the 
way  by  the  pale-blue  Kafttskills,  towering  into  heaven — we  arrived  at  Canaan  Four 
Comera,  where  we  were  met  by  two  of  the  *  Brethren/  under  big  hats,  who  took  us 
in  charge,  and  in  a  characteristic  conveyance  drove  us  to  New-Lebanon,  a  distance 
of  six  mile&  Nothing  can  exceed  thb  tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene  around  the  settle- 
ment; the  level-green  valley,  the  richly-variegated  upland  slopes,  the  'irregular 
patch-work  of  nature,'  and  the  thickly-wooded  summits  of  the  adjacent  mountains. 
Looking  back,  after  leaving  the  Canaaa  line,  upon  the  little  boundary-lake,  of  such 
matchless  beauty  in  its  color  and  *  surroundings'  that  we  longed  for  the  facile  pencil 
of  our  friend  Durand  to  transfer  it  to  canvass,  we  could  not  help  saying  aloud : 

'  SwnT  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 

Stand  drest  in  liring  green ; 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood, 
While  Jordan  rolled  between.' 

We  arrived  at  the  Shaker  viflage  near  the  hour  of  noon,  and  were  at  once  made 
welcome,  and  domiciliated  in  the  *  North  Family.*  After  a  hasty  toilette,  and  some 
slight  refreshment,  we  began  to  remark  the  exquisite  neatneaa  of  every  thing  in  and 
around  the  place.  If,  as  old  Father  Fullkx  hath  it, '  cleanliness  is  godliness,'  then 
are  the  Shaken  the  most  godly  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  saw  nothing 
like  dirt  in  any  of  the  dwellings  during  our  protracted  sojourn ;  and  on  asking,  as  we 
were  about  leaving,  for  the  sight  of  a  little,  as  a  curiosity,  one  of  the  sisten  showed 
us,  in  an  upper  room,  what  »he  thought  was  *  the  article.'  Mistaken  woman !  —  it 
was  a  sort  of  thin,  fuzzy  dibrig  of  bed-room  down,  which  might  have  been  pinched 
between  her  thumb  and  finger,  and  which  would  have  escaped  observation  in  the 
cleanest  parlor  in  Gotham.  After  going  through  the  gardens,  where  every  species  of 
rare  plants  and  esculents  were  growing  in  the  richest  profusion,  in  rows  of  mathe- 
matical correctness,  and  unobstructed  by  a  single  weed  or  spear  of  grass,  we  were 
summoned  to  dinner.  *  Shaker  fare'  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  it  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  enlarge  upon  its  variety  and  excellence.  This,  howbeit, 
we  tnuat  say ;  that  so  well-cooked  meats,  such  white,  light  bread,  such  pure  cream, 
such  sweet  golden  butter,  such  melting  cheese,  both  the  *  sage'  and  the  yellow,  such 
*  toothsome'  pickles,  preserves,  pies,  and  more  than  all,  such  mute,  watchful  attend- 
ance,'  you  cannot  find  elsewhere.*  Of  all  their  meals,  all  seasons  of  bodily  refresh- 
ment, this  praise  may  be  predicated.  And  this  too  is  but  the  common  fare  of  all ;  for 
their  own  tables,  at  which  we  saw  them  kneeling  by  scores,  in  silent  thankfulness  for 
the  *  kindly  fhiits  of  the  earth'  so  abundantly  vouchsafed  to  them,  and  which  they 
were  about  to  enjoy,  were  supplied  with  the  same  profusion  as  our  own.  We  should 
like  some  of  our  country  friends,  in  the  midland  counties  of  this  State,  to  go  into  a 
Shaker  bam.  The  conveniences  of  storing  and  delivering  hay  for  the  animals  are  of 
the  fint  order.  <  The  merciful  man,'  saith  the  Scripture,  *  is  merciful  to  his  beast' 
Li  this  regard  the  Shaken  are  indeed  a  '  merciful '  people.  An  hundred  cows  nightly 
walk  up,  each  to  her  individual  stall,  over  which  her  name  (although  probably  not 
for  her  perusal)  is  written  ;  and  seldom  is  a  mistake  made  by  these  orderly  cattle  in 
taking  their  places.  When  all  are  secured,  a  box  on  rollen  is  run  through  a  square 
aperture,  before  each  cow,  from  which  they  take  their  morning  and  evening  meal, 
which  is  supplied  to  these  receptacles  from  a  large  car  rolling  along  the  alley  where 
the  food  is  prepared  and  deposited  in  each  *  kid,'  before  it  is  passed  through  to  the 
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animal  table  ^hdte.  What  superb  cows  they  are,  *  to  be  sure  !*  *  Old  Knick.'  took 
a  nice  milking-pail,  and  donning  a  Shaker  garden-frock  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  dis- 
guised himself,  hoof  and  all,  so  completely,  that  he  was  taken  for  one  of  the  breth- 
ren, while  he  drew  dry  the  fall  uddere  of  two  handsome  heifers ;  *  the  same'  occasionally 
looking  around  inquiringly  at  him,  and  breathing  their  sweet  clover-breath  m  his  face ; 
and  as  he  heard  the  fine  thread-like  streams  strike  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and  saw  the 
white  foam  rise  toward  the  top,  many  a  faded  reminiscence  rose  to  his  mind  of  *  life's 
morning  march ,  when  his  bosom  was  young.'  But '  something  too  much  of  this.'  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  we  saw  every  thing  in  the  dwellings  and  shops  of  the '  North  Family  :* 
we  went  from  the  cheese-making  and  shelving  rooms  to  the  broom-shop  and  garden- 
seed  store-room ;  from  cellar  to  garret,  from  kitchen  to  bed-room,  from  wash-room  to 
clothes-press.  If  secrecy  has  ever  been  any  part  of  the  Shaker  creed,  it  would  seem 
to  be  quite  abolished  now.  The  *  hidden  things'  were  all  freely  made  known  to  us,  at 
any  rate.  We  visited  the  girls'  school,  and  saw  a  goodly  number  of  evidently  happy 
and  certainly  healthy  children,  and  heard  exercises  in  composition,  geography  and 
astronomy  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  any  similar  school  in  Christendom. 
Indeed,  from  what  we  saw  of  the  manner  of  instructing  children  at  Lebanon  and 
Hancock,  we  could  not  but  judge  it  to  be  excellent,  in  all  respects. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  '  North  Family,' 
which  we  were  invited  to  attend.  We  were  ushered  into  a  large  vacant  hall,  with  a 
floor  even  and  smooth  as  polished  marble.  The  room  was  lighted  from  the  cekitre  by  a 
lamp,  which  diffused  a  sort  of  spectral  light  through  the  apartment  AU  was  still  as 
death,  when  a  side-door  at  either  end  of  the  hall  opened  noiselessly,  and  the  worahip- 
pers  entered.  The  *  sisters'  were  in  uniform  dresses,  of  a  very  ancient  and  *  formal  cut,' 
with  close-fitting  lawn  caps,  both  white  as  the  driven  snow.  They  came  in  finrt,  at 
the  right  door,  and  ranged  themselves  standing,  in  three  or  four  rows,  across  the  apart- 
ment ;  the  '  brethren'  entered  immediately  after  at  the  left  door,  and  stood  fronting  the 
sisters,  in  a  similar  position.  They  wore  short  linsey-woolsey  *  coatees,'  or  long  jackets, 
with  white  shirt-sleeves  and  broad  shirt-collan,  turned  square  down,  and  a  sort  of 
clumsy  '  pump' -shoe  ;  the  hair  was  close-cut,  except  behind,  where  it  depended  in 
ringlets,  more  or  less  abundant.  The  divided  lines  of  the  two  sexes  stood  in  solemn 
silence  for  a  moment,  with  down-cast  eyes,  when  instantaneously,  as  one  penon,  the 
whole  assembly  kneeled,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  silent  prayer.  They  then 
rose ;  and  after  a  few  remarks  from  one  of  the  elders,  in  plain,  unafiected  language, 
(inculcating  purity,  self-denial,  constant  watchfulness,  and  the  duty  that  <  believers' 
owed  to  their  Maker  and  themselves  to  *  bear  their  daily  cross,')  the  brethren  and 
sisters  joined  in  singing — to  inspiriting,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  mere  hearer,  some- 
what plaintive  airs  —  several  *  spiritual  songs.'  The  words  and  the  tunes  reminded  us 
continually  of  Methodist  exercises  in  the  same  kind.  One  of  these  poetical  exeroita- 
tions  began  as  follows : 


'  Sek  the  righteous  gathering  home 
To  the  new  Jerusalem ; 
Praising  God  in  the  dance, 
While  m  love  their  soujs  adTance* 


*  Now  their  cheerful  voices  raise 
Shouts  of  Joy  and  songs  of  praise  ; 
For  this  way,  so  pure  and  clean, 
Which  we  're  callad  to  travel  in.' 


Thero  was  something  very  touching  in  the  air  to  which  this  was  simg ;  and  as  we 
saw  by  the  dun  light  the  sisters  standing  in  serried  lines,  we  thought  of  the  troops  of 
*  shining  ones,'  with  their  *  robes  made  white  in  the  Mood  of  the  Lamb,'  *  gathering 
home'  to  a  city  out  of  sight,  the  '  celestial  city  of  the  Great  Kino.'  Subsequently, 
after  brief  addresses  from  other  elders  thui  the  one  who  had  already  spoken,  several 
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<  songB  of  gtadneas*  were  chanted,  of  which  the  subjoined  stanzas  may  afibrd 
faint  idea: 


*  I  'am  marching  on  to  my  happy  home, 

I  leave  this  world  behind  me ; 
On  that  bright  ahore  I  shall  weep  no  more. 
And  sorrow  cannot  find  me. 


*  The  way  I  go  is  a  narrow  way. 

It  leads  to  mansions  holy ;' 
'T  is  a  shining  way,  as  clear  as  day. 
It  leads  to  endless  glory.' 


As  touching  the  *  bodily  exercises*  of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  the  half-marching 
dance,  with  its  accompanying  gesticulations  of  arms  and  hands,  we  must  say,  that 
while  it  was  necessarily  Tery  impressive  to  a  first  observer,  it  had  an  air  of  grotesqueness, 
at  which  nevertheless  it  was  quite  impossible  for  us  to  smile.  They  were  evidently  m 
earnest ;  they  felt  that  they  were  '  dancing  before  the  Lord,'  as  holy  ones  of  old  had 
done  before  them ;  the  *  virgins  rejoicing  in  the  dance  —  the  young  men  and  old  to- 
gether.' After  all,  we  thought,  it  might  be  strange  to  us  only  from  our  strangeness  to 
the  custom  ;  yet,  primitive  exercise  although  it  might  be,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  struck  us,  both  on  the  evening  of  which  we  speak,  and  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath, as  a  custom  '  better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.'  But  the 
Shaken  have  an  equal  right,  with  any  other  class  of  believers,  to  choose  their  own 
mode  of  worship.  They  are  as  a  body  without  the  least  doubt  in  their  own  minds  as 
to  the  *  way  in  which  they  walk.'  As  each  sang,  with  undissembled  and  evidently  ir- 
repressible emotion : 

<  My  faith  is  established,  the  f^ad  it  is  sore, 

Mj  calling  is  sacred,  and  I  will  endure 

All  crosses  and  trials  that  come  in  my  way 


Mj  calling  is  sacred,  and  I  will  endure 

All  crosses  and  trials  that  come  in  my  way, 

I  will  conquer  and  reign  in  this  beantuul  day  : 


as  they  sang  thus,  we  withdrew  for  a  moment  our  objection  to  the  *  woxship-dance,'  odd 
and  fantastic  as  it  appeared  at  first  sight,  and  mentally  accorded  to  them  that  liberty 
of  conscience,  in  this  as  in  other  observances,  which  they  uniformly  concede  to  'out- 
side barbarians.'  Kindred  exercises  with  those  we  have  described  were  continued  on 
the  Sabbath,  at  the  great  Meeting-House  of  the  Society,  with  the  addition  of  some  two 
hundred  members  and  a  goodly  number  of  spectators,  which  heightened  the  efifect  of  the 
services  by  the  greater  scope  and  contrast  After  the  exercises  proper  had  been  con- 
cluded, a  prominent  elder  of  the  society  stei^d  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  space 
which  intervened  between  the  wonhippers  and  the  spectators,  and  with  calm  self-pos- 
seflBion,  and  in  language  characteristically  terse  and  simple,  expocmded  the  various 
tenets  of  the  Shaker  faith.  Of  these,  with  many  of  which  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations might  well  agree,  it  will  be  our  province  to  speak  hereafter.  Our  present  space 
is  too  limited  for  farther  enlargement  at  this  time. 

On  Monday  morning  we  bade  our  hospitable  friends  the  membera  of  the  *  North 
Family*  farewell,  and  crossed  the  Lebanon  Mountain,  at  the  south-east,  to  Hancock  in 
Massachfasetts,  where  we  met  many  of  the  brethren  and  sisteni,  and  in  whose  society 
we  were  almost  equally  interested.  The  scenery  here  partakes  largely  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful : 

*  Trb  day  had  been  a  day  of  wind  and  storm ; 

The  innd  was  laid,  the  storm  was  OTerpasi, 
And  stooping  from  the  xenith  bright  and  warm,    ' 

Shone  the  great  smi  on  the  wide  earth  at  last.' 

We  ascended,  with  two  determined  brethren,  to  the  top  of  the  North-Mountain, 
whence  we  caught  faint  glimpses,  far  to  the  north-east,  of  *  Greylock,'  beyond  Wil- 
liamstown ;  of  *  Saddleback,'  *  Old  Monadnock,'  lifting  the  apex  of  his  pale-Uae  crown 
into  the  sunny  sky ;  and  nearer  by,  the  pretty  viOage  of  Fittsfield,  nestled  m  the  green 
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yalley.  Soathward  stretched  the  fertile  vales  of  Berkshire,  bounded  by  the  Barring- 
ton-HiUs,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  birth-place  of  Bryant,  and  <  Monument  Moun- 
tain,' consecrated  *  to  all  time'  by  his  genius.  Surely  here  it  was  that  our  eminent  poet 
must  have  stood  when  he  wrote: 

*  I  STOOD  upon  an  upland  slope,  and  cast 
My  eye  upon  a  broad  and  beauteous  scene, 
'^^ere  the  vast  plain  lay  girt  by  mountains  raa^ 
'  And  hills  o'er  hills  liiled  their  heads  of  green. 

With  pleasant  vales  §eooped  out,  and  villages  between.' 

This  is  a  daguerreotype  picture  of  the  very  scene  which  spread  out  before  us.  De- 
scending the  mountain  by  its  south-western  slope,  we  emerged  from  the  wood  into  a 
grassy  lawn,  enclosed  by  a  white  fence,  around  the  outside  of  which  were  placed  rows 
of  seats  for  spectators.  This  is  the  'Mountain  Meeting-Oround'  of  the  Hancock 
Society,  to  which  the  members  ascend,  *  with  songs  of  rejoicing,'  twice  in  each  year, 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  to  hold  services  on  the  mount  It  faces  westwardly 
a  precisely  similar  enclosure  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  which  divides  Leba- 
non from  Hancock ;  whither,  on  the  occasions  we  have  indicated,  the  members  of  the 
Lebanon  Society  come  also  to  worahip ;  so  that  the  voices  of  the  united  brethren  and 
sisters,  on  a  calm  still  day,  may  be  heard  by  each  society,  rising,  like  the  twin-moun- 
tain-tops from  which  the  sounds  ascend,  toward  the  Heaven  to  which  they  alike  aspire. 
An'esteemed  friend,  who  was  of  our  party,  and  who  had  ascended  the  Hancock  moun- 
tain in  October,  at  one  of  these  semi-annual  gatherings,  described  it  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sigfats  he  had  ever  beheld.  He  gave  vent  to  his  thoughts  at  the  time 
in  a  little  poem,  from  which  we  trust  he  will  excuse  the  liberty  we  take  of  transferring 
»  stanza  or  two: 


'How  slow  and  measured  is  their  step, 
How  solemn  is  their  tread. 
While  up  unto  Mount  Zion's  top 
These  faithiul  souls  are  led. 


'  They  chant  their  songs  of  hope  and  praise, 

As  up  the  steep  they  go, 
Their  bosoms  seem  to  beare  with  joy, 
Their  hearts  with  love  o'erflow.'    , 


As  we  were  leaving  Hancock  by  the  cars  for  Albany  in  the  afternoon,  we  thought 
of  what  Dickens  told  us,  after  his  hurried  visit  to  New-Lebanon,  of  some  of  the  elders 
whom  for  a  moment  he  encountered  there.  '  They  wefe  all  grim  men,'  he  said ;  *  they 
looked  like  calm  goblins.'  And  this  is  the  impression  which  many,  nay  most  peofde 
derive,  who  see  them  but  for  a  moment,  and  do  not  go  among  them.  They  are  ac- 
coonted  ss  persons  who  never  smile,  and  who  clothe  themselves  in  '  impervions  sack- 
cloth.' Not  so,  gentlemen.  We  '  have  been  there,'  and  can  pronounce  otherwise. 
They  seem  a  cheerful,  hopeful  people.  We  heard,  to  be  sure,  no  boisterous  gufiaw  from 
any  member  of  the  society,  no  <  laugh  like  the  neighmg  of  all  Tattersalls ;'  but  we 
did  see  many  a  Shaker  side  shaken  with  a  timely  joke.  We  ssked  every  thing, 
probed  every  '  secret ;'  and  all  our  queries  and  all  our  researches  were  unhesitatingly 
answered  and  frirthered.  All  who  wish  to  join  the  Society  can  do  so, '  without  money 
and  without  price' ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  desire  to  depart,  they  have  free  permission 
so  to  do.  The  Shakers  seem  indeed  to  enjoy,  together  with  '  perfect  freedom,'  the 
plenitude  of  'peace  and  plenty;'  peace  among  themselves  and  with  themselves; 
plenty  of  food,  and  of  the  best ;  plenty  of  moderate  labor ;  plenty  of  singing  and 
plenty  of  dancing ;  plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  butter,  plenty  of  cheese ;  plenty  of 
brooms,  plenty  of  garden-seeds ;  plenty  of  land,  plenty  of  fat  cattle ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  plenty  of  '  the  herb  heart's-easc,'  which  is  seldom  found  growing  where  rank 
and  poisonous  weeds  spring  up  to  *  choke  the  innocent  life.' 
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Pkrch- Fishing,  by  an  Amateur. — We  must  pennit  our  correspondent,  who 
writes  as  if  he  were  a  veteran  contributor,  to  describe  his  Long- Island  adventures  in 
his  own  familiar  way.  He  opens  in  the  style  of  the  prolific  James  :  *  One  beautiful 
morning  in  the  month  of  July,  a  wagon  might  be  seen  toiling  along  the  arid  roads 
that  intersect,  like  a  vast  net-work,  the  fertile  shores  of  Long-Island.  Foremost 
came  (as  is  <  praps*  mnnewhat  usual)  a  horse,  that  <  seemed  the  patriarch  of  his  breed.* 
He  was  as  gaunt  as  a  patriot  out  of  office :  his  hide  looked  like  felt,  through  which 
his  disbanded  ribs  projected  like  the  whale-bones  of  a  superannuated  umbrella.  In 
fact  he  was  little  better  than  an  animated  hair-trunk.  His  neck  was  arched,  but 
the  arch  was  inverted,  so  that  his  head  was  bent  up  instead  of  down.  He  once  had 
had  a  mane — there  was  evidence  of  that :  but  his  tail  I  Well,  it  was  not  exactly  the 
kind  of  tail  you  would  like  to  see  switching  behind  a  favorite  horse  of  your  own  in 
fly-time.  It  looked  like  a  barber's  wisp-broom,  worn  to  the  handle,  or  a  sweep's 
brush,  or  a  corrugated  specimen  of  gutta-percha.  His  back-bone  was  tlie  apex  of  a 
Gothic  arch ;  his  legs  were  of  the  composite  order,  and  he  was,  moreover, 

*  Wall-eyed  on  bis  beat  side, 

And  on  YiUs  worsts  ttone-blind  I' 

<  Within  the  vehicular  appendage  attached  to  this  frame-horee  two  individuals  were 
seated.  One  was  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life ;  his  broad,  square  shoulders,  expan- 
sive chest  and  sinewy  arms  betokened  strength  and  endurance.  His  face  was  slightly 
ruddied  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  a  case-bottle  whose  neck  projected  from  a  side 
pocket  in  his  sporting-jacket.  Every  few  minutes  he  gave  an  impatient  puU  at  the 
reins,  as  if  he  would  intimate  to  the  horse  that  a  little  game-spirit  would  be  highly 
appreciated,  and  that  the  driver  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  playing  him  for  a 
mile  or  so  like  a  seven-pound  pickerel ;  all  of  which  blandishments  were  lost  upon 
the  animal,  who  kept  on  his  way  at  the  same  patriarchal  pace  he  started  with.  The 
other  occupant  of  the  wagon  was  a  young  man  with  a  very  long  body,  very  long 
legs,  and  a  flabby,  round,  colorless  kind  of  a  face,  which  had  that  peculiar  expression 
familiarly  known  by  the  appellation  of  *  wo-begone.*  Over  the  back  of  the  wagon  a 
number  of  poles,  nets,  etc.,  projected,  like  the  boom  of  a  schooner ;  and  a  pair  of 
f  boots  swinging  beside  them,  partly  covered  with  a  patched  pair  of  satinet  pantaloons, 
indicated  that  the  body  of  a  boy  was  probably  concealed  in  ttie  straw  which  littered 
the  bottom  of  the  vehicle.  The  sun  had  nearly  reached  the  meridian,  yet  had  they 
been  travelling  since  day-break,  and  seven  miles  only  had  been  accomplished.  At 
last  the  sound  of  a  water-mill  was  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  pine  forest,  and  soon 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  sheet  of  water  mosaicked  with  the  broad  leaves  of  lilies ; 

the  white  flowers, 

'  Like  stars  soft  floating  in  the  billowy  blue.' 

'  The  joming  of  poles,  the  whirr  and  rattle  of  reels,  the  bending-on  of  leaders  and 
hooks,  and  the  adjustment  of  sinkers  and  floats,  was  soon  completed.  A  scow  which 
had  been  moored  to  a  neighboring  wharf  enabled  them  to  gain  the  centre  of  the 
lakelet;  the  sun  shone  with  intolerable  brightness,  and  the  fish  were  —  nowhere! 
Hours  had  passed,  and  no  fish ;  not  even  an  encouraging  bite  rewarded  their  per- 
severence.  At  last  the  pangs  of  hunger  ( <  eldest,  strongest  of  the  passions,* )  inti- 
mated that  something  must  be  done  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  inner  man :  then 
despatched  they  the  boy  to  make  inquiries.    Not  far  from  the  pond  stood  a  cottage, 
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whose  windows,  adorned  with  stringB  of  dried  cayenue-podi,  itMty  jews-harps,  papen 
of  pins,  fly-spotted  festoons  of  faded  tape,  and  skeins  of  thread,  damp-looking  can- 
dies in  topless  jais,  and  cases  of  old  ginger-cakes,  of  a  pale  and  bilious  complexion, 
gave  fearful  indications  of  a  *  country  store.' 

*  There  was  a  little  pinched-up  face  peering  through  the  door-way  as  Jobt  Came 
up ;  one  of  those  faces  peculiar  to  places  situated  in  the  Ticinity  of  a  *  salt-ma'sh.'  It 
seemed  as  if  the  features  had  become  impregnated  with  the  saline  effiuyia,  so  dried 
and  withered  were  they.  Around  the  face  was  tied  a  little  yellow-white  cSap ;  it 
migbt  have  been  a  night-cap,  or  a  day-cap,  or  both ;  and  on  the  tip-end  of  the  nose 
a  pair  of  plated  spectacles  hung  suspended :  the  silver  was  nearly  all  gone ;  they 
were  decidedly  antiques ;  but  the  eyes  within  were  as  sharp  and  new  as  if  they  had 
just  been  made  by  some  cunning  jeweller  and  inserted  that  moment  in  their  littlei 
oihtta  There  was  a  dun-colored  calico  gown  belonging  to  the  face,  with  a  black 
bombazet  apron  in  front ;  one  of  the  hands  held  a  snuff-box,  and  the  other  the  lower 
half  of  the  door. 

'  *  Can  you  give  ns  dinner,  Ma*am  V  said  Job. 

'  *  Wa&l,  I  guess  not,*  said  the  woman. 

*  *  We  won't  be  particular,  if  you  can  give  us  something  to  eat ;  and  as  there  is  no 
other  house  within  hail,  we  do  n't  know  what  to  do  unless  you  will  be  so  kind,'  said 
Joe,  insinuatingly. 

' '  Wa&l,  I  'U  try,'  said  she  ;  '  come  back  in  abedut  tew  horn,  and  I  guess  we  can 
give  you  go'thin',  any  way.    Three  on  you  V 
'  *  Yes,  Ma'am.' 

<  At  the  appointed  hour  the  fishermen  were  on  the  spot,  and  the  dinner  was  ready. 
Imprimis :  a  plate  of  boiled  salt-beef ;  secundo  :  a  platter  of  boiled  beans,  each  par- 
ticular bean  being  as  large  as  a  pea-nut  and  twice  as  hard ;  then  there  was  a  round 
bowl  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  yellow  tea-pot  of  tea,  and  some  fresh  ginger-bread,  and 
some  damp  bread,  and  some  dry  salt  butter.  The  eldest  of  the  two  men  had  been 
endeavoring  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  beef  with  the  carving-knife,  but  in 
vun.  '  Madam,'  said  he,  (and  the  big  drops  stood  upon  hb.  brow,)  *  have  you  any 
thing  that  will  cut  this  beef  7' 

'  *  Here 's  a  shoe-maker's  knife ;  we  du  make  eOut  biost  with  that,  sometimes,'  said 
Madam  Salina. 

*  With  this  new  weapon  the  attack  was  re-commenced,  the  outworks  were  fairly 
carried,  and  the  beef  *  'gm  in.' 

*  *  How  much  do  you  intend  to  charge.  Ma'am,  foor  this  dinner?*  said  the  spokes- 
man. 

' '  Tliat  depends  upon  heOw  much  you  eat'     (A  pause.) 

*  *  Pray,  Madam,  may  I  ask  what  you  paid  for  this  beef  7' 

*  *  Wa&l,  I  think  I  paid  ten  dollars  a  bar'l  for  it' 

*  'Ten  dollars!  — is  it  possible  !  What  a  shave !  Why,  they  only  ask  seven,  at 
the  most,'  said  Pibcator. 

'  *  That  monght  be,'  said  Sauna  ;  *  I  bought  that  beef  mor*n  three  years  ago,  and 
I  mther  guess  it  was  higher  then  than  it  is  ueGw.' 

<  After  a  serious  attack  upon  the  viands,  followed  by  copious  libations  of  tea,  they 
rose  to  depart 

' '  Hostess,  what  must  we  disborse  to  remunerate  you  for  the  muaptwmB  banqiiet 
you  have  provided  for  us  7' 
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,      <  *  Hedw  7'  said  Salina. 

< '  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  we  owe  you  ?    How  much  to  pay  V 

*  *  Wa&l,  I  guess  three  shillin*s  won't  he  tew  much.' 

*  *  For  each  7' 

*  •  No,  for  all.' 

*  *  Cheap  enough,  in  all  conscience  !     We  bid  you  farewell.  Madam.'     And  so  they 
wended  their  way  homeward,  sadder  but  wiser  men. 

*  *  And  the  perch  7'  says  the  reader. 

*  Oh  ! the  fish  we  caught  7 

* '  The  space  between  the  ideal  of  man's  soul 
And  man's  achieeement^  who  hath  ever  past  f 
An  ocean  spreads  between  us  and  that  goal, 
Where  anchor  ne'er  was  cast  I' ' 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — Several  yean  since,  while  q>end- 
ing  at  Auburn  a  pleasant  season  with  our  old  friend  Mr.  Seward,  previous  to  his 
assumption  of  the  *  gubematbrial'*  honors  of  the  State,  he  made  us  the  grateful  reci- 
pient of  a  very  rare  book,  a  huge  quarto,  entirely  in  manuscript,  written  in  the  quaint- 
est  English,  and  crowded  with  irrefragable  proofs  of  its  great  antiquity ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  yellow  time-stained  pages  and  brown-black  ink.  It  was  not  written  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  copied  at  a  time  when  it  was  far 
cheaper  to  write  than  to  print  a  book.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  writing. 
It  is  clear,  even,  and  so  close  that  types  themselves  eould  not  surpass  it  in  compres- 
sion. The  book  is  entitled  '  The  Whole  Medicinall  and  Chymicall  Works  of  Petrus 
Poterius,  of  Anjou,  Counsellor  and  Physician  of  the  most  Christian  King;*  a 
learned  and  eccentric  *  ancient,*  as  we  shall  from  time  to  time  endeavor  to  set  forth. 
At  this  present,  we  shall  instance  some  of  his  wonderful  cures,  a  few  of  which  are 
thus  designated :  *  Of  a  Rare  and  Unusuall  Distemper  ;'  *  of  an  Ardent  and  Contuma- 
cious two-fold  Tertain  Fever,  greatly  to  be  deplored ;'  *  of  a  Notable  and  Malignant 
Squinancy  (what  in  the  name  of  Galen  is  a  *  Squinancy  ?')  long  time  inveterated ;' 
*  of  a  Cruell  and  Portentious  kind  of  Disease,  and  that  deplorable  ;'  <  of  a  Contuma- 
cious wilde  Humour,  luxuriant  about  the  Face ;'  *  of  an  Admirable  Vehement  kind  of 
Disease,  not  heard  of  before,  and  of  a  notable  Malignancy,  vexing  the  patient  above 
nine  moneths  beyond  strength,  and  accounted  incurable  ;'  *  of  a  great  Bounche  on 
the  Back  of  an  Olde  Woman  together  with  the  Paines  thereof  taken  away,'  etc.,  etc 
These,  and  a  hundred  other  kindred  maladies,  equally  specific  in  their  designation, 
were  cured  by  the  use  of  '  Petrus  Poterius,  his  medicaments,  tymously  applied.' 
In  rare  cases,  however,  he  seems  rather  to  shirk  disclosure  of  his  modus-operandi. 
Thus  of  one  patient  he  says:  '  He  had  implored  the  help  of  all  other  physicians  in 
vain ;  but  after  he  had  taken  from  us  three  or  four  times  a  medicine  out  of  three  ani- 
mals, he  became  well.  We  shall  elsewhere  annexe  to  others  a  description  of  this 
remedy.  Also  seek  in  our  book  fore-cited  for  this  most  excellent  medicament'  We 
remark,  however,  that  sometimes  his  patients  were  a  little  forgetful  of  the  great  bene- 
fits received  at  his  hands.    He  mentions  especially  one,  who,  twelve  years  after  be- 


*  Wrkbb  did  that  clumsy  word  '  take  its  rise  V  It  reminds  us  of  the  Dutch-English  of  '  Old 
Sfbaxsb,'  of  the  Mohawk,  in  which,  at  the  tahle  of  Governor  Yatks,  in  Albany,  he  gare  ex- 
pression to  his  opinion  as  to  the  ingredients  of  Hock  wine. 
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iag  cored,  his  malady  recurring  again,  he  '  consulted  other  physicianB,  from  whom 
he  got  hia  death,  instead  of  health  .**  *  Toward  his  end,  mdeed,'  says  the  great  leech, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  womided  pride, '  he  did  much  desire  to  consult  me  ;  but  seeing 
I  had  ofaserred  him  little  mindful  of  the  by-past  benefit,  I  thought  it  best  to  leave 
faiiQ  to  die  in  their  hands.'  Rather  sharp  practice,  that,  for  a  truly  benevolent  and 
GOBMcientious  practitioner.  Among  other  cases  which  the  old-time  Doctor  <  meditated 
to  put  in  write'  is  the  following  *  Of  a  Suddenne  Death,*  which  will  afibrd  the  reader 
)  of  his  style : 


*  It  is  notjpood  for  a  good  and  wiae  man  alwayea  to  follow  proaperons  and  fortonat  thingea ; 
Imt  it  ifl  ofiunea  convenient  for  him  to  meditat  on  aad  thingea,  and  such  aa  are  nnpleaaaunt ; 
especially  for  this,  lest  his  tranquillity  be  chaunged  by  some  erent  of  nature.  Now  it  becom' 
eui  an  h         '     '  ...  ,    .       -      ,  . 


I  an  honeat  physician  Co  be  far  from  such  diaonietnesse ;  for  his  eyes  being  fixed  in  very 
much  peace,  he  lireth  sound  in  mind  and  body.  8ome  few  dayes  agone,  amongst  many 
tliinges  unpleaaaunt  to  us,  yea,  very  hurtful!  to  our  condition,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  gentle- 
man, AuiKnTua  Slonfus  bj  name,  a  German  marshand,  of  sixty-and-seven  years  or  age ;  and 
w^hcn  I  did  ask  him  what  ailed  him,  he  answered  that  he  felt  no  ill  at  that  present,  but  that  on 
the  ttiifht  by-past  he  was  sore  troubled  with  a  stopping  of  the  rentericle,  but  waa  to  rise  pre- 
sently and  DC  welL  Now  he  layed  the  blame  of  nis  malady  on  the  old  wine  he  had  drunken 
St  sapper  last,  which  he  said  was  pleasaunt  to  his  palat,  and  very  good ;  wherefore  he  sends 
me  bia  aervant  into  his  wine-cellar  to  bring  me  therefrom  some  of  this  pure  wine  to  taat. 
Tbe  servant  going  thither,  he  tells  us  some  pleasaunt  thingea,  and  with  a  cheerl'ul  countenance, 
mattering  some  few  thinges,  he  expires.  His  death  indeed  to  him  was  happy,  seeing  he  dyed 
without  pain  and  grief,  but  to  us  most  grievous,  seeing  we  loved  him  very  much,  both  in  re- 
gard of  nis  friendship,  as  also  for  his  integrity  of  life.  What  if  he  had  taken  a  svropo  of 
wormwood,  or  other  very  light  thinges  of  that  kinde  f  \Vhat  if  he  had  smelled  any  chymicall 
tiungea  f  Would  not  the  viperous  tongues  of  them  that  envie  us,  armed  with  the  venome  of 
envie,  have  bawled  aloud  against  us  and  our  medicaments  f ' 

Undoubtedly  they  would ;  for  such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  successful  follower  of 
Galxn  and  HiprocRATEs  even  unto  this  day.  In  the  description  of  <  A  Straunge 
and  not  Observed  kinde  of  Paine  in  the  Face*  the  reader  who  has  ever  been  trou- 
bled with  *  Tic-Doloreux'  will  doubtless  recognize  that  '  rare  and  admirable  kind  of 
malady,'  so  *  greatly  to  be  deplored,'  if  one  may  judge  from  the  *  lamentations'  of 
those  who  have  had  it : 

*  In  curing,  we  dayly  find  many  new  diseases,  and  such  as  are  not  observed  bv  any  man  ; 
aimong  which  a  wonderful  pain  in  the  face,  without  any  tumor,  redness,  or  any  other  evident 

Sgne,  recurring  by  coarse,  and  with  such  fierceness  vexing  that  part  oi  the  face  affected  that 
ej  who  are  assaulted  therewith  are  forced  to  break  forth  inco  lamentation  and  tears.  In 
aome  it  continueth  two  or  three  moneths,  in  others  eight  or  fifteen  dayes ;  in  some  it  evanisheth 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time ;  it  vexeth  others  the  space  of  an  hour,  or  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  in 
aome  it  hapneth  in  the  spring,  in  others  in  the  summer,  and  some  in  the  winter,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  seasons  that  be  not  wet ;  for  the  more  the  season  be  dry,  it  is  Uie  more  fierce.' 

We  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  quaint  and  curious  ezpo- 
ations  contained  in  *  Henricus  de  Batsdorff's  Hermudorub*s  *  Filum  Ariadnes,'  or 
•  New  Discourse  of  the  Horrible  and  Deceitfull  Strayinges  of  the  AJchymysts,'  ( *  Eng- 
lished 1640,')  in  John  Dastin's  *  Donum  Dei,'  in  the  *  Excogitations  of  Bernardub 
G.  Penotus,  and  the  *  Pint  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Joannes  Jacobus  Wbckerub  ;' 
all  of  which  come  within  the  scope  of  old  Poterius*s  pages.  .  .  .  Our  friend  Judge 
Edmonds,  who,  amid  all  his  dry  labora,  relishes  a  joke  as  well  as  another,  tells  some 
pleasant  stories  of  incidents  which  sometimes  occur  on  his  country  circuits.  Among 
them  b  one  connected  with  the  temperance  cause,  which  two  or  three  years  ago  dis- 
tmbed  the  State  and  agitated  all  classes  by  reason  of  the  submission  to  the  ballot-box 
of  the  question  whether  any  licenses  to  sell  liquors  should  be  granted.  The  Judge 
wss  holding  court  in  the  country  at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken,  and  for  a  week  or 
two  afterward,  and  looked  on  with  a  curious  eye  to  see  how  the  matter  worked.  He 
observed  especially  the  fact,  that  the  strongest  vote  against  licenses  was  generally 
given  m  those  towns  where  there  was  the  most  drinking,  and  that  in  these  towns, 
and  indeed  generally,  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinkmg,  now  drank  harder 
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than  ever,  apparently  oat  of  spite,  and  to  show  that  they  eotdd  drink  if  they  pleased, 
and  VDOuldf  law  or  no  law.  He  therefore  remarked  that  he  never  saw  so  many 
drunken  men  in  his  life.  When  he  lauded  from  the  steam-boat,  the  men  who  ferried 
him  over  the  river  were  drank ;  when  he  left  the  small  boat,  the  man  who  took  hun 
up  into  the  village  kept  his  hones  on  the  run,  and,  drank  as  a  lord,  prided  himself  on 
driving  within  a  few  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  road  without  precipitating  his  load  a 
hundred  feet  down  a  ravine.  Every  body,  in  short,  seemed  to  be  intoxicated ;  wit- 
nesses and  parties  came  into  court*  half-seas  over.  One  witness  fell  his  full  length 
when  leaving  the  stand ;  another  got  asleep  in  court,  rolled  off  the  benches,  and  had 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  room ;  and  another  was  so  '  blasted  jolly,'  as  he  called  it,  that 
he  could  not  give  his  testunony  in  a  sober  word  at  all.  One  afternoon  of  a  delightful 
day,  early  in  the  season,  after  the  court  had  adjourned,  the  Judge  was  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  his  hotel,  with  several  gentlemen  around  him,  whose  attention  he  was  caUiug 
to  the  number  of  drunken  men  then  within  sight ;  and  he  and  they  were  speculating 
Dpon  the  effect  of  the  law,  and  upon  the  odd  sort  of  feeling  which  had  produced  such 
a  result,  when  a  man  came  up  to  them  most  particularly  *  blue.'  He  had  some 
liusiness  with  one  of  the  party,  and  boozy  as  he  was,  showed  that  he  was  a  smart, 
shrewd  fellow,  and  withal  fond  of  fun.  When  he  had  got  through  h'ls  business,  the 
Judge  said  to  him :  '  I  suspect,  my  friend,  you  did  n't  vote  on  the  *  No-Idcense'  side, 
this  election^'    *  Did  n't  I,  by ?'  was  the  reply  ;  *  yes  I  did,  though,  I  tell  you.' 

<  You  did?'  inquired  the  Judge  ;  *  how  did  that  happen  V  *  Why,  Judge,  I  '11  tell 
you  what  it  is,'  hiccupped  the  fellow, '  I  'm  a  pretty  likely  man  when  I  let  liquor 

alone  ;  it 's  only  when  I  get  rum  aboard  of  me  that  I  make  a  d d  fool  of  myself.' 

*  Well,  why  do  n*t  you  let  it  alone,  then  7'  <  Oh !  you  see.  Judge,  that 's  easier  said 
than  done.  When  I  'm  any  wheres  where  it  is,  I  must  have  it ;  so  I  voted  to  shut 
'em  all  up.'  *  It 's  a  groat  pity,'  said  the  Judge,  *  for  so  shrowd  and  intelligent  a 
man  as  you  seem  to  be,  to  have  acquired  such  a  habit.  What  has  done  it  V  *  Oh  ! 
yon  see,  Judge,  I  was  constable  five  or  six  years,  and  then  deputy-sheriff  three  yeans, 
and  then  sheriff  three  years,  and  then  constable  again ;  and  so  I  've  been  about  a 
good  deal  among  the  boys,  and  got  to  drinking,  and  now  I  can 't  stop.  Judge,  I  '11 
tell  you  what,'  he  continued,  with  an  apparent  change  of  the  subject  that  no  one 
could  account  for,  *  I  am  the  universal  horse -doctor  down  in  the  Highlands,  where  I 
live,  and  if  any  body's  horse  gets  sick,  they  come  to  me.  The  other  day  a  fellow 
came  to  me  and  said  his  horse  was  nek.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  his 
horse  7  He  said  he  would  n't  drink,  and  he  asked  me  what  he  should  do  to  make  him 
drink.  I  told  him  to  elect  him  constable,  by  thunder !  —  he  'd  drink  then  fast  enough  ! 
I  'd  tried  it,  you  see,  and  knew !'  There  is  a  moral  of  wise  import  involved  in  the 
foregoing  anecdote,  reader,  if  you  will  but  seek  it  out.  ...  It  is  amusing  enough 
to  remark  the  ignorance  of  town-bred  children  of  the  commonest  matters  of  country 
life.  A  friend  tells  us  that  a  little  girl  from  the  metropolis,  who  had  visited  a  country 
town  not  a  thousand  miles  from  New-York,  was  filled  with  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a 
giri  milking  a  cow.    '  I  did  a't  know  that  you  did  it  that  way !'  she  exclaimed,  with 

<  round-eyed  wonder ;'  *  I  thought  they  took  hold  of  the  cow's  tail  and  pumped  the 
milk  out  of  her !  What 's  she  got  so  long  a  tail  for  7'  There  was  a  wise  child  for 
this  *  enlightened  nineteenth  century !'...'  The  Southern  Literary  Gazette*  is 
the  title  of  a  well-conducted  quarto  journal,  quite  in  the  form  and  style  of  the  old 
New- York  Mirror,'  issued  once  a  week  at  Athens,  Georgia,  by  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, WxLUAM  C.  Richards,  Esq.,  whosQ  editondiip  of  the  <  Orion*  monthly  magazine 
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reflected  so  much  credit  upon- his  taste  and  judgment  The  *  Gazette'  bids  fair  to  do 
nmch  toward  extending  the  literature  of  the  South.  We  hope  often  to  hear  through 
Hb  columns  from  Mr.  Lboarb  and  Mr.  Jackson.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  true 
poeto.  Their  verse  is  quite  a  refreshing  exception  to  the  '  words,  words'  which  have 
pnsnrd  for  *  poetry/  and  which  were  at  one  time  *  indigenous  voluminously'  from  cer- 
tain prolific  sources  in  that  region.  The  *  Gazette*  has  our  warmest  wishes  for  its 
mccesB.  .  .  .  SoMB  unwise  people,  in  relating  an  anecdote  or  telling  a  story,  have 
the  bad  taste  to  claim  an  acquaintance  with  the  parties  mentioned  ;  to  give  a  locale 
to  the  alleged  scene ;  and  to  have  witnessed  all  they  describe.  In  using  the  *  long- 
bow* they  pull  the  string  to  their  ear,  without  thought  of*  its  cracking.  When  the 
Bttory  happens,  however,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  to  be  an  old  one,  and  told  of 
other  penons  in  a  different  locality,  it  places  the  narrator  in  rather  an  *  awkward  fix.' 
We  heard  this  propensity  adroitly  rebuked  one  day.  '  You  say,'  said  a  by-«tander, 
*  that  you  saw  this  transaction  7'  *  Yes,  I  saw  it  myself.'  '  You  would  hardly  believe 
it  if  you  had  iCt  seen  it,  would  you  7'  *  No,  I  should  not'  *  Humph !  —  /  did  n't  Bee 
it  r  The  racconteur  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  double  meaning  m  *  the  remark  of 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  last !'  .  .  .  Thb  *  Thoughts  at  Greenwood^  have  been 
anticipated  by  a  previous  article  in  the  Knickerbocker,  with  the  exception  of  the 
remarks  upon  that  half-crazed,  good-natured,  warm-hearted  child  of  misfortune  and 
fitful  genius,  Macdonald  Clarke.  Poor  *  Mac  !'  Well  do  we  remember  him ;  well 
do  we  remember  his  last  day  on  earth.  Standing  at  the  comer  of  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard, with  his  blue  cape-coat  and  big  silver-headed  cane,  his  unprotected  head  ex- 
posed to  the  sleet  and  rain ;  unfriended,  crazed,  dying ;  it  seemed  as  if  another  Lear 
was  before  us.  And  't  is  no  wonder  that  his  senses  and  his  life  departed  that  day  in 
company.  Glimpses  of  light  often  shone  through  the  rifls  of  the  poor  bard's  shattered 
mind.    He  spoke  felicitously  of  the  lamented  Brainerd  in  these  lines: 

*  SoMX  ipiriti  are  too  strong  for  earth ; 

They  cannot  brook  their  chains  of  clay ; 
But  almost  from  their  rery  birth 
Straggle  to  rise  and  flee  away. 

'  Hie  silent  lightning  has  a  power 

As  deep  upon  the  sultry  sir 
Aa  that  whose  torch  illumes  the  hour 
When  the  stem  thunder's  rolce  is  there : 

•  And  thus  it  was  with  his  still  name ; 

A  quiet  energy  it  bore ; 
He  was  too  great  to  follow  Fame, 
And  envied  not  the  wreath  she  wore.' 

Many  of  his  poems  breaihe  true  sensibility  and  tenderness.    We  might  instance 

the  lines  to  <  The  Lame  Girl,' '  The  Old  Maid,'  and  those  touching  venes  *  To  my 

Mother:* 

*  Sfos  bade  them  draw  her  chair 
To  the  window,  opening  on  the  west ; 
The  clouded  sun  was  sinking  there 
Into  his  crloomy  rest 
The  dead  leares  in  his  pallid  light 
Were  trembling  to  the  mournful  wind ; 
It  was  a  solemn  sight 
To  see  the  dreary  branches  thinned 
That  lately  were  ao  thick  and  gay ; 
The  faded  features  sadly  bent 
On  the  waning  light  and  the  withered  scene ; 
Like  them  she  too  was  passing  away, 
Her  fresh  hopes  seared— rich  visions  spent; 
Her  morning,  so  serene, 
Darkened  before  its  sunu 
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And  so  leading  us  on  to  the  melancholy  catastrophe.    His  lines  to  Byron  are  very 

fine: 

'  His  hour  of  triumph  ciune  too  fast ; 

Unlike  the  shadowed  step  of  morUf 
Fame's  sudden  sunrise  o'er  him  cast 
Glory  too  bright  for  woman  bom ; 
Ere  he  could  veil  his  startled  heart 
The  lightning  scorched  its  purer  part' 

Again  we  say,  *  Poor  Mac  !'  While  he  was  living  he  *  asked  for  bread'  often  hi 
vain  ;  when  he  was  dead,  they  '  gave  him  a  stone/  the  price  of  which  would  hjive 
smoothed  his  pathway  to  an  early  grave.  But  it  matters  not  now.  *  After  life's  fit- 
fid  fever,  he  sleeps  well.  Nothing  can  touch  him  further.'  .  .  .  We  could  wish 
that  every  perking,  inquisitive,  mischief-making  old  maid,  or  ^  benign  cerulean'  of 
kindred  propensities,  would  oblige  us  and  benefit  themselves  by  reading  the  accompa- 
nying anecdote,  *  tacked  on'  to  a  business-letter  just  received  from  *  down  east :'  *  A 
calm,  blue-eyed,  self-composed  and  self-possessed  young  lady  iu  this  village  received 
a  long  call  the  other  day  from  a  prying  old  spinster,  who,  after  prolonging  her  stay 
beyond  even  her  own  conception  of  the  young  lady's  endurance,  came  to  the  main 
question  which  had  brought  her  thither :  *  I  've  been  asked  a  good  many  times  if  you 

was  engaged  to  Dr.  C .    Now  if  folks  inquire  ag'in  whether  you  be  or  not,  what 

shall  I  tell  'em  I  think  ?*  *  Tell  them,'  answered  the  young  lady,  fixing  her  calm 
blue  eyes  in  unblinking  steadiness  upon  the  inquisitive  features  of  her  interrogator, 

*  tell  them  that  you  think  you  do  n't  know,  and  that  you  are  sure  it  is  none  of  your 
business !'  .  .  .  We  learn  by  private  letter  from  London,  from  a  source  than  which 
none  other  could  be  more  authentic,  that  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  has  in  press  a  novel 
entitled  '  Harold,  or  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Kings,*  for  which  the  author  has  received 
a  larger  sum  than  for  any  other  of  his  works  hitherto  given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Bul- 
wer has  just  lost  an  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  girl,  admired  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  her.  He  has  but  one  son  living,  who  is  in  delicate  health,  and  it  is 
thought  may  not  long  survive  his  sister.  .  .  .  John  Smith  —  we  mention  this  gen- 
tleman's cognomen  with  some  reluctance,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  two  persons  of 
the  same  name  in  Gotham — John  Smith  was  returning  to  town  on  one  occasion 
about  midnight,  in  a  dark  snow-storm.  He  was  *  full  of  new  wine,'  and  was  quite 
unable,  after  riding  for  an  hour,  to  find  his  own  dwelling ;  but  he  drove  up  to  a  house 
which  he  thought  must  be  at  least  in  his  neighborhood,  and  almost  wrenched  the  bell- 
puU  off  with  his  hurried  and  repeated  ringings.  At  length  a  neighbor's  head  peered 
from  an  upper  window :  *  What  do  you  want,  down  there  ?'  said  not  the  best-natured 

voice  in  the  world;  '  what  the  d 1  do  you  want?  —  ringing  the  bell  as  if  the 

house  was  a-fire !    What  do  you  want  V    *  Can  you  tell  me  where  John  Smith  lives  ?' 

*  J-o-H-N  S-M-i-TH !  7 '  answered  the  recognizing  neighbor,  with  a  kind  of  exclama- 
tory interrogation  ;  '  why,  you  are  John  Smith,  yourself!'  *  I  know  that,  as  well  as 
you  do,*  hiccupped  John,  •  but  I  do  n't  know  where  I  live !  —  wan'  to  know  lo-A-e-r-e 
/  2-t-v-e  /'  Somebody  show'd  hun.  .  .  .  We  have  always  thought  that  a  man 
who  had  an  unhandsome  cognomen  had  a  perfect  right  to  have  it  changed ;  and  we 
have  looked  upon  all  applications  to  the  legislature,  in  aid  of  such  a  purpose,  as  wor- 
thy of  especial  hee«.^  by  our  State  law-makers.  A  new  excuse,  however,  for  a  peti- 
tion of  this  sort  was  recently  uiged,  as  we  are  informed,  before  the  Maine  Legislature, 
by  a  man  whose  name  was  as  bad  as  his  personal  credit.  In  presenting  his  petition, 
he  said  that  he  was  not  very  particular  as  to  the  new  name  which  he  trusted  might 
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be  awarded  him,  bat  he  hoped  the  Legislatore  would  give  him  one  that  would  go 
at  the  banks!  'The  bill/  in  the  language  of  the  record,  *waa  laid  upon  the 
table.*  .  .  .  CARI.TLB  saya  somewhere,  that  at  one  time  Nature  was  universally 
sappoeed  to  be  dead ;  an  old  eight-day  clock,  made  many  thousand  yean  ago,  and 
still  ticking,  but  dead  as  brass  ;  which  the  Maker  sat  looking  at  in  a  distant,  singular, 
and  indeed  incredible  manner.  Speaking  of  nature:  that  is  an  admirable-enough 
passage  of  a  modem  writer  on  this  theme :  *  Nature's  alphabet  is  made  up  of  only 
four  letters:  wood,  water,  rock  and  soil ;  and  yet  with  ^ese  four  letten  she  forms 
such  wondrous  compositions,  such  infinite  combinations,  as  no  language  with  twenty- 
four  letters  can  describe.  Nature  never  grows  old ;  she  speaks  now  as  ever ;  she 
has  no  provincialisms.  The  lark  carols  the  same  song,  in  the  same  key,  as  when 
Adam  turned  his  delighted  ear  to  catch  the  strain ;  the  owl  still  hoots  m  b-flat,  yet 
loves  the  note,  and  screams  through  no  other  octave ;  the  stormy-petrel  as  much  de- 
lighted to  sport  among  the  first  waves  the  Indian  Ocean  ever  raised  as  it  does  now. 
Birds  that  lived  on  flies  laid  bluish  eggs  when  Isaac  went  out  into  the  fields  to  medi- 
tate at  eventide,  as  they  will  two  thousand  years  hence,  if  the  world  does  not  break 
her  harness  from  the  orb  of  day.  The  sun  is  as  bright  as  when  Lot  entered  the  little 
city  of  Zoar.  The  diamond  and  the  onyx  and  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia  are  still  as  splen- 
did, and  the  vulture's  eye  as  fierce,  as  when  Job  took  up  his  parable.  In  short,  Na- 
ture's pendulum  has  never  altered  its  strokes.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Edmund  Simpson,  of  the 
world-renowned  '  Park,'  after  nearly  half  a  century  spent  in  contributing,  as  Mana- 
ger of  the  first  Theatre  on  the  American  continent,  to  the  gratification  of  the  play- 
going  public,  has  retired  from  the  management  of  the  Park-Theatre.  As  a  gentleman 
of  strict  integrity,  who  has  done  his  best  for  the  public,  lavishing  his  energies  and  his 
means  in  their  behalf,  Mr.  Simpson  has  strong  claims  upon  the  general  gratitude  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  of  this  we  trust  he  may  at  the  proper  time  receive  appropriate  and 
substantial  evidence.  .  .  .  We  like  this  satire  upon  public  dinner-speeches  on  pri- 
vate social  occasions :  *  Grentlemen,  I  am  but  an  humble  individual  myself,  and  I  per- 
haps ought  to  apologize  for  allowing  any  individual  feelings  of  friendship  and  afifection 
for  the  person  I  allude  to,  to  induce  me  to  venture  to  rise,  to  propose  the  health  of  that 
person ;  a  person  that  I  am  sure  —  that  is  to  say,  a  person  whose  virtues  must  endear 
him  to  those  who  know  him  —  and  those  who  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him, 
cannot  dislike  him.  Gentlemen,  my  cousin  is  a  man  who  is  a  relation  of  my  own  ; 
('  Hear !  hear !')  who  I  am  most  happy  to  see  here,  and  who,  if  he  were  not  here, 
would  certainly  have  deprived  us  of  the  great  pleasure  we  all  feel  in  seeing  him. 
{lAfud  cries  of  *Hear  /')  Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  have  already  trespassed  on  your 
attention  for  too  long  a  time.  With  every  feeling  of  —  of —  with  every  sentiment 
of —  ('gratification,*  suggested  a  friend)  '  of  gratification,  I  beg  to  propose  the  health 
of  —  and-so-forth.  .  .  .  'One  of  the  first  summer  luxuries  I  seek,  on  arriving  in 
New-York,'  said  a  friend  from  the  interior  to  us  the  other  day,  *  is  a  visit  to  Dr.  Rabi- 
NBAu's  superb  Salt-water  Baths  at  Castle-Garden.  Say  what  you  will,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  fresh  water  like  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  pure,  renovating  ocean-brine. 
I  feel  like  a  new  man  when  I  come  out ;  and  in  a  very  hot  day,  I  feel  almost  *  trans- 
lated.' '  Strong  language  this,  but  'justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  both  in  the 
instance  of  the  senior  Rabineau,  and  of  his  son,  whose  hot  and  cold  salt  water  baths 
at  the  foot  of  Desbrosses-street,  North  River,  and  excellent  Croton  baths  at  the  Astor- 
House,  need  no  conunendation  of  ours,  nor  of  any  body  else.  They  not  only  speak  but 
act  for  themselves,  in  a  manner  *  beyond  praise.'  .   .   .   Madame  Malaprof  herself, 
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in  the  misapplication  of  language,  hardly  exceeded  a  certain  Deacon  L of  Maine, 

who,  speaking  the  other  day  of  his  early  years,  remarked  that  although  he  was 
a  boy  when  the  American  revolution  commenced,  yet  he  remembered  all  about  it, 
having  received  his  information  from  his  father,  who  kept  the  run  of  public  affain, 
being  a  *tDarm  libertine  /'  The  same  man  called  one  day  upon  a  lawyer,  in  great  anger, 
to  get  him  to  commence  a  suit  against  a  neighbor.  The  lawyer  advised  him  to  try 
once  more  to  settle  the  matter.  *  Well,  Squire,'  said  the  determined  complainant, '  I 
will  call  on  bun  once  more ;  but  if  he  don't  pay  up  I  shall  insiBt  upon  your  taking 
eorronve  measures  forthwith.'  Not  so  bad  a  mistake  alter  all ;  for  as  a  general  thing, 
law  is  <  corrosive'  enough.  .  .  .  <  M.  C  of  New-Orleans  is  not  the  only  reader  who 
is  *  delighted  to  welcome  once  more  the  feeling,  thoughtful  and  eloquent  'Saint  Leger 
Papers,* '  They  are  received  with  the  cordiality  of  a  friend  returned  after  a  long 
absence  ;  and  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  articles  m  our  pages,  we  must  say, 
that  they  deserve  the  warm  greeting  which  their  renewal  has  elicited  .  .  .  Wb 
have  no  word  of  consolation  to  oflbr,  that  we  could  hope  to  be  effective,  to  the  'Bereaved 
Mother*  whose  touching  letter  lies  before  us.  God  hath  *  given  her  beloved  sleep,'  and 
its  innocent  life  has  exhaled  to  Heaven.    Yet  there,  let  her  remember : 

•  1'hskb  when  life's  brief  royage  is  o'er,  '  There  those  starry  realms  of  pleasure 


When  this  narrow  sea  is  crossed, 
When  the  elements  recover 

All  of  tiiee  that  may  be  lost ; 
Then  the  dear  one  gone  before  fliee 

Through  those  portals,  thou  shall  meet, 
Softer  skies  shall  horer  o'er  thee, 


Thou  hast  seen  so  dimly  here. 
All  of  thought's  unfading  treasure 

In  their  fulness  shall  appear ; 
All  the  secrets  of  the  ocean, 

All  the  mysteries  on  high, 
Llffht  and  magnitude  and  motion; 


Brighter  flowers  shall  bless  thy  feet.         j  All  the  colors  of  the  sky.' 

Yes,  there  is  another  and  a  better  land, '  where  sorrow  is  never  known  and  frienda 
are  never  parted.'  .  .  *  '  You  should  hear  him  convene/  one  often  bean  said,  m 
relation  to  that  sort  of  voluble  people  whom  it  is  most  pleasant  to  meet  once  ;  '  yon 
should  hear  him  converse  ;  he  has  such  a  flow  of  language  ;  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
words*  In  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  this  is  the  best  definition  of  a  bore.  A  friend,  in 
reference  to  a  remark  of  ours  to  this  effect,  mentioned  to  us  a  peraon  who  was  some- 
what famous  for  his  habitual  use  of  '  tall  words'  and  high-sounding,  learned  phrases, 
Who  removed  into  the  interior  among  an  illiterate  population.  An  acquaintance,  com- 
miserating his  isolated  condition,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  suffer  for  the  companionship 
of  congenial  minds?  *Oh!  immensely!'  he  replied;  'you'll  scarcely  believe  me, 
but  since  I  have  lived  m  this  wilderness  I  've  lost  the  use  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  very  best  words  I  know  !'  He  had  forgotten,  or  never  knew  the  true 
definition  of  language,  as  described  in  Webstkr's  Speliing-Book :  *  the  expression  of 
ideas  by  articulate  sounds.'  <.  .  .  Wb  have  *  smiled  a  still  smile'  sometunes,  when 
thinking  of  Hackett's  whnnsical  direction  to  a  Dutchman's  dwelling :  '  Go  down 
dat  road  dere,  till  you  comes  to  de  bam  close  'pon  de  house  dat  's  always  standin' 
dere  by  dat  little  yaller  dog!*  A  similar  instance  of  placing  effect  before  cause  was 
exhibited,  when  after  long  and  profound  cogitation,  a  solemn  philosopher  announced  as 
the  result  of  his  deliberate  reflections,  that  it  was  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  that  great  rivers  always  ran  by  great  towns !  It  was  the  same 
■great  scientificker,' who  explained  the  phenomena  of  expansion  by  heat  and  contrac- 
tion by  cold  with  the  irrefragable  illustration,  that  in  smmner,  when  it  was  hot,  the  days 
stretched  out  very  long,  but  in  winter,  when  it  was  cold,  they  contracted  until  they 
become  very  short  indeed  !  .  .  .  Here  is  a  quamt  tradition  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Fiaore,'  the  tutelary  deity  of  hackney-coaches,  imprynted  at  London  by 
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Wtnktn  de  Words  in  a  *  littel  boke'  called  <  Legenda  Anrea,'  or  Golden  Legend ; 
'  forlyke  as  golde  passeth  all  other  metales,  so  ihta  boke  exceedeth  all  other  bokes.'  He 
was  a  favorite  of  heaven,  as  is  quite  manifest  from  the  following  anecdote :  *  He  sate  on 
a  stone  moche  thonghtfall  and  wroth,  wherefore,  yf  our  Lord  had  before  shewed  grete 
myracles  by  him,  yet  greter  and  more  mervaylous  myracle  was  made  for  him,  for  the 
stone  whereon  he  sate  by  the  wyll  of  God  wexed  and  became  soft  as  a  pylowe,  to  the 
ende  that  it  sholde  be  more  able  and  ease  for  hym  to  syt  on,  and  it  was  caved  somewhat 
as  a  pyt  there  as  he  sat  on.  And  for  testyfycacyon  and  profe  of  this  myracle,  the 
sayd  stone  is  as  yet  kipte  within  his  chirche,  and  many  seke  folk  have  been,  and  are 
dayly  heled  there  of  dyverse  sekenesses,  onely  to  touche,  and  to  have  touched 
the  sayd  stone.'     Quaint,  is  n't  it  7  *   *    *   We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  interesting 

*  Letters  from  Para,*  selections  from  which  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  our  readers,  have  been  accepted  by  Bbntlet,  of  London,  m  whose 

*  Magazine'  they  are  now  appearing,  previous  to  their  publication  by  him  in  volumes. 

We  congratulate  our  friend  and  correspondent  upon  finding  a  liberal  and  appreciative 

publisher,  who  will  give  to  his  spirited  sketches  a  wide  circulation.  .    .    .  An  old  and 

esteemed  friend,  *  J.  T.  S.,'  sometimes  amuses  himself  by  sending  letters  to  his  friends 

through  the  post-office  with  long  poetical  superscriptions.    He  read  us  several  which 

were  capital.    Perhaps  he  may  *  take  the  hint,'  and  tend  us  some  specimens.    We 

remember  one  that  was  despatched  years  ago  to  a  young  lady  *  down  east'  which  has 

always  struck  ucr  afi  a  model  in  this  sort  of  thing: 

'  SwiVT  as  the  dove  your  course  pnrsae, 

Let  nought  your  speed  restrabi. 
Until  you  reach  Miss  Lucr  Duew, 
In  Kewfield,  state  of  Maine.' 

A  welcome  correspondent,  from  whom  our  readers  will  hear  more  at  large  hereafter, 

sends  us  the  subjoined  lines,  as  an  address  on  a  letter  which  he  recently  despatched 

through  the  post-office  to  a  well-known  virtuoso : 

*  In  a  Tery  good  house,  not  far  from  '  the  Swamp,' 
Lires  a  merry  old  gentleman,  funny  and  frank, 
John  A  ....  his  name,  Vandewater  the  street, 
SeTenteen  is  the  number,  and  ^ere  you  wHl  meet 
The  prince  of  good  fellows.    He 's  buckish  and  bookish. 
Though  some  of  his  '^wfu*  may  be  called  rather' *rookish ;' 

He 's  good  at  a  joke,  and  none  loves  one  better, 
8o  find  him  out  quick,  and  delirer  this  letter. 

If  ke'g  not  at  home,  then  giYe  it  his  daughter. 
And  'tell  her  I  loTe  her* ~  I  wish  I  had  cknght  her  i 
.   No  lady  is  sweeter,  or  better  or  brighter, 
But  more  I  won't  say,  for  fear  I  should  fright  her. 

Then  presto  I  away  I  -^  fly  quick  as  a  whistle, 
And  deliTer  to  either  this  funny  epistle.' 

It  may  be  well  to  explain,  in  reference  to  the  foregoing,  that  a  highly-illustrated  book 
is  called  a  '  great  gun/  and  an  indifferent  one  a  *  rook.'  .  .  .  Wb  have  omitted  until 
now  to  announce  the  recent  purchase,  by  William  Youno,  Esq.,  of  the  'Albion* 
weekly  journal ;  a  gazette  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  with  John  S.  Ba&tlett,  ESsq.  as  its  editor  and  proprietor.  The 
late  editor  takes  leave  of  his  readers  in  an  address  replete  with  deep  feeling ;  indeed 
parts  of  it  seem  almost  to  sob  with  the  emotion  of  the  editor  at  resigning  duties  so  long, 
ao  ably,  and  so  acceptably  sustained.  His  relations  with  the  American  press  have  al- 
ways been  amicable,  while  he  has  upheld,  as  was  incumbent  upon  him,  the  interests  of 
his  country  and  countrymen.  We  receive  his  graceful  farewell  with  unfeigned  regret 
He  retires  however  with  an  ample  fortime,  and  the  be^  wishes  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  public  at  large.    Mr.  Youno,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  education  and  emi- 
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ncnt  literary  capabilities,  sustains  the  duties  of  his  new  position  in  a  manner  that  must 
leave  little  to  be  desired  by  the  readers-  of  hi»  journal,  who,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  were 
never  more  numerous  than  at  present  The  *  Albion*  has  our  cordial  good  wishes  for 
the  continued,  success  which  it  is  evident  it  will  not  fail  to  deserve,  and  which  therefore 
it  must  needs  command.  ...  A  blx-foot  yankee,  who  was  suddenly  smitten  with 
a  love  of  learnings  and  determined  '  to  get  him  an  education,'  applied  to  a  collegian  so 
far  to  aid  him  in  his  endeavors  as  to  hear  his  recitations.  One  day  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  desired  his  instructor  to  remove  a  formidable  difficulty  which  he  had 
encountered.  *  Here  is  a  rule  I  do  not  understand,*  said  he.  *  What  is  it  ?*  mquired 
his  friend.'  *  Why  this :  *Aj  in  the  end  of  words,  is  long.'  *  That  seems  plain  enough, 
as  it  reads,  dees  n't  it  7*  *  Yes ;  I  understand  that  a  in  the  end  of  words  is  long ;  but 
which  end  does  it  mean  7'  ...  *  The  Pope,'  says  a  learned  and  eloquent  friend,  *  is 
the  key-stone  of  despotism ;  when  he  moves  from  his  place,  the  fabric  falls!'  Vol- 
taire, in  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.,  drily  observes :  *^The  maxim  of  France  is  to  regard 
him  as  a  sacred  but  enterprising  person,  whose  toe  it  is  necessary  to  kiss,  but  whose 
hands  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  bind !'  .  .  .  Audubqn,  the  great  omithologbt,  is  about 
publishing  a  work  entitled  the  ' Mammiferoua  Quadrupeds  of  America,*  in  a  style 
similar  to  his  celebrated  '  Birds  of  America.'  It  is  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  these 
splendid  volumes — scientific,  artistic,  and  highly  creditable  in  their  Hterary  depart- 
ment'—  are  the  productions  of  an  American,  and  have  not  been  equalled  in  the  world. 
*  Apropos*  of  birds :  We  heard  recently  a  good  story  of  an  Irishman  who  bad  never 
seen  any  of  the  birds  of  America.  *  The  first  feathered  fowl,'  said  he,  *  that  ever  I 
see,  when  I  kem  to  Ameriky,  was  a  forkintine,  (porcupine.)  I  treed  him  under  a  hay- 
stack, and  shot  him  with  a  bam-shoveL  The  first  tinH>  I  shot  him,  I  missed  him ; 
the  second  time  I  shot  him,  I  hit  him  in  the  same  place  where  I  missed  him  be- 
fore !'  .  .  .  Dr.  Clark,  of  Lansingburgh,  favorably  known  to  many  of  our  citizens, 
has  entered  upon  the  occupancy  of  *7^e  Oceanic-House*  at  Coney-Island,  a  first-class 
establishment,  of  great  capacity,  and  possessing  architectural  attractions  of  no  mean_ 
order.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  ocean-view  to  be  com- 
manded from  the  hotel,  while  the  sea-bathing,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  matched  in 
quality  and  safety  on  the  Atlantic  coast  With  a  table  supplied  with  all  that  oiir  mar- 
kets can  afibrd,  wines  of  the  best  description,  courteous  attention,  and  invigorating 
sea-breezes,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  pleasanter  spot  wherein  to  defy  the  fervora 
of  the  summer  solstice  than  the  easily-accessible  *  Oceanic-House'  at  Coney- 
bland.  .  .  .  We  have  been  favored  with  an  account  undeniably  authentic,  of  the 
individual  who,  some  yean  since,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  smote  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Patterson,  afi  Irish  person,  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  local  imeute,  arising  out 
of  cirtsumstances  connected  with  an  extensive  conflagration  at  that  time  raging  in  the 
metropolis  of  <  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.'  So  that  in  our  next  number  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  solve  a  question  of  much  importance,  which  has  fbr  a  long  time  agitated  the  public 
mind !  .  .  •  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  George  P.  Putnam,  Esq., 
tate  of  *  WiLET  AND  Putnam,'  will  shortly  commence  the  publication  of  a  New  Uni- 
form and  Complete  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Washington  Irving,  in  twelve  elegant 
duodecimo  volumes,  beautifully  printed  with  new  type,  and  on  fine  white  linen  paper, 
made  expressly  for  the  puiposc.  Each  volume,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  ton  shillings.  On  the  first  of  September  the  *  Sketch -Book'  will  ap- 
pear; onthefinit  of  October,  *  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New-York,*  and  on  the 
fiist  of  November,  the  *  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus  ;*  the  succeedmg  works  fol- 
lowing oir  the  fifst  day  of  each  month,  until  the*  whol«  shall  bo  completed.    *^Ths  il- 
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luBtrated  Sketch-Book,*  containing  a  series  of  highly-finished  engravings  on  wood, 
from  designs  by  Darlet  (who  is  without  any  superior  in  his  line  in  this  country,  and 
whom  we  welcome  cordially  to  Gotham)  and  others,  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art, 
by  Chilos,  Herrick,  etc.  It  is  to  he  an  elegant  volume  in  all  respects ;  and  what  a 
gill-book  it  will  be !  The  'Illustrated  Knickerbocker,*  with  a  series  of  original  de^ 
signs,  is  abo  in  preparation.  Mr.  PirrNAif  will  likewise  ptiblish  at  intervals,  in  connec- 
tion and  uniform  with  Mr.  Irving*s  collected  writmgs,  his  new  works,  now  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  including  the  *  life  of  Mohammed,'  *  Life  of  Washinqton,'  with 
new  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  Biographies,  etc.  This  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Irving's 
Works  has  long  been  demanded,  and  we  rejoice  that  their  speedy  publication  is  at  length 
a  *  fixed  fact'  .  .  .  We  made  a  pleasant  trip  with  the  deservedly  .popular  corps  of 
'Light  Cruarde,*  the  other  day,  to  Bridgeport  and  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  The  sail  up 
the  Sound  was  delightful,  the  company  agreeable,  the  day  matchless ;  as  was  abo  the 
dinner  at  the  new  and  superb  hotel  of  Mr.  Steinberg er  and  Captain  Black,  at  Fair- 
field. Indeed,  in  all  the  appointments  of  a  firat-class  hotel,  we  know  not  its  equal  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city ;  nor  could  the  viands  and  imbibatory  fluids  of  its  table 
be  surpassed  *  here  or  elsewhere.*  On  their  way  up,  the  *  Light  Guards*  and  their  guests 
called  by  invitation  at  the  country  villa  of  Mr.  Barnum,  where  they  were  received,  and 
shown  through  the  dififerent  apartments  of  that  unique  and  costly  mansion.  What  with 
riding  a  high -vaulting  Bucephalus  some  eight  or  nine  mfles,  having  an  eye  meanwhile  to 
the  caracoling  steeds  of  the  fair  maidens  who  accompanied  us,  to  say  nothing  of  danc- 
ing on  board,  on  our  return,  until  far  iirto  the  morning  moonlight,  (acts  only  to  be  pal- 
liated by  the  attractions  of  the  ladies,  and  the  inspiring  music  of  Lothian's  Band,} 
a^er  dohig  all  this,  being  landed  in  town  at  the  farthest  jumping-ofF  place,  and  walk- 
ing some  ihree  miles  to  our  home,  at  which  we  arrived  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning ; 
after  all  this,  probability  slightly  favors  the  conclusion  that  we  were  tired,  and  that  we 
re-tired.  Truth  to  say,  we  *  did  n't  do  any  thing  else.'  But  *  loinbyold'  the  virtue  of 
temperance !  We  write  this  at  seven  the  same  morning,  with  a  head  clear  as  a  bell, 
the  appetite  of  an  anaconda,  and  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich.  '  Margery,  break- 
fast I*  .  .  .  The  'Lines  written  on  visiting  Girard'CoUege*  are  unequal.  Not  a 
few  of  them  however  possess  decided  merit.  Attest  the  following,  touching  the  ages 
that  will  roll  by,  and  the  changes  that  will  take  place,  while  the  vast  structure  of- 
GiRARD  shall  stand  firm  in  all  its  grand  and  graceful  proportions: 

'Alono  Palmyra's  shades,  where  serpents  hiss, 

Or  midst  the  rains  of  PersepoUs ; 

By  Memphlan  tombs,  where  vntold  soTerelgns  lie, 

By  Zion's  mount,  with  SUoa  murmuring  by ; 

By  rolling  Tiber,  wherethe  Roman  car 

With  mimic  splendor  wrought  the  avenging  war ; 

On  the  proud  spot  where  genius  lores  to  dwell. 

Where  Tullt  triumphed  and  where  CJBSAa  fell; 

Or  where  the  pilpim-feet  of  nations  rove, 

Bv  Qrecia's  classic  mounts  ^and  sacred  grore ; 

I  look  for  one  proud  temple  that  was  reared, 


And  serred  the  ffods,  the  monstrous  gods  they  feared  1 
Time  shook  their  columns  1  one  by  one  they  fell, 
And  ruin  only  of  their  pride  can  teiL' 


One  who  can  write  such  verse  as  this  should  take  time  carefully  to  revise  his  effu- 
sions ;  the  only  thing  which  he  requires  to  constitute  him  a  clever  poet  ...  A 
FRIEND  at  Cambridge,  speaking  of  Dr.  Gilm an's  '  Dudleian  Lecture  on  the  Evidences 
of  Revealed  Religion,*  delivered  not  long  since  at  Harvard,  says :  *  It  was  a  splendid, 
cogent,  scholarly  discourse.  In.it  the  speaker  alluded  to  the  *  Vestiges  of  Creation,* 
and  doubted  the  alleged  production  of  winged  insects  from  pulverized  flint-stone  by 
electricity,  on  the  ground  that  the  experiment  had  never  been  sueceoBfully  repeated. 
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A  witty  law-friend  instantly  whispered  a  <  demurrer ;'  *  for,'  said  he,  *  the  experiment 
has  been  made  froni  time  immemorial.  Wingred  insects  not  produced  from  silicious 
stone!  Why,  the  Doctor's  beside  himself!  Always,  when  the  flint  is  struck  by 
steel,  it  makes  the  Fire-Fly  V  The  grentleman  has  since  left  Harvard !'  .  .  .  It 
was  oQr  intention  to  have  spoken  more  at  large  of  the  Pictures  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  our  crowded  pages  render 
this  consummation  perhaps  unadvisable,  certainly  inconvenient  There  were  truthful 
pictures  by  Edmonds,  a  superb  efibrt  by  Gray,  one  by  Inohax,  a  capital  sketch  by 
Mount,  another  by  Huntington,  and  pictures  by  several  other  artists,  of  which  we 
desired  <e8pecially  to  speak.  Of  the  miniatures  too  we  should  have  had  something  to 
say ;  those  of  Officer  particularly,  who  is  without  a  rival  in  his  line  of  art.  By-the- 
by,  he  has  recently  painted  a  picture  which  is  as  fine  a  thing  as  we  ever  saw  on  ivory. 
It  is  called  *  Holy  Eyes ;'  and  represents  a  beautiful  female,  unconscious  of  observation, 
sei^ted,  and  looking  upw^  with  a  most  heavenly  expression  of  countenance.  There 
are  no  accessories  ;  the  artist  having,  with  great  good  taste,  permitted  the  picture  to 
express  its  own  sentiment  Miss  Wagk(9BR  and  Mn.  Steblk  exhibit  some  excellent 
miniatures ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Hits  of  hin^If  has  been  much  praised  (not  as  a  likeness, 
for  likeness  it  is  none,  but  for  its  position  and  coloring)  by  permns  who  were  not  aware 
that  it  is  a  copy  of  Sir  Martin  Arthur  Shea's  portrait  of  Thomas  Moore,  whiph 
was  copied  by  Mr.  Saunders,  the  eminent  miniature-painter,  while  in  London,  and 
which  is  now  in  this  city.  Of  the  male  portraits  in  the  exhibition,  E^xiott  carries 
away  the  palm  by  acclamation.  But  Elliott  paints  female  heads  with  equal  deli- 
cacy and  truth.  He  has  two  or  three  at  present  upon  his  easel,  which  will  bear 
honorable  comparison  with  any  similar  portraits  pver  produced  m  this  city.  .  .  .  We 
shall  publish,  we  think,  the  *  Reminiscence  of  Lorenzo  Dow  ;*  certainly,  if  the 
same  thing  has  not  before  appeared  in  print  A  Shaker  friend  at  Hancock  told  us 
recently  that  he  saw  Lorenzo  Dow  *  walking  among  the  tombs,'  alone,  and  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  early  one  morning,  in  the  principal  grave-yard  of  a  village  in  Connec- 
ticut. He  soon  collected  a  great  number  of  lookers-on,  when  he  mounted  the  stone- 
wall and  exclaimed  in  his  peculiar  voice :  '  One  year  from  this  day  I  shall  preach  on 
this  spot  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  say 
six,  I  mean  six ;  I  do  n't  mean  seven,  nor  eight'  Of  course,  the  news  of  this  ap- 
pointment soon  spread  through  all  the  region  of  country  round  about'  Just  twelve 
months  from  that  day,  at  precisely  six  in  the  morning,  and  in  presence  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  people,  Lorenzo  rose  from  the  long  rank  grass  of  the  grave-yard, 
where  he  had  been  sleeping,  mounted  the  wall,  and  preached  a  fantastic,  quaint, 
yet  eloquent  discourse,  *  which  will  never  be  forgotten,'  said  our  informant,  <  by  any 
who  heard  it'  ...  '  The  Orators  of  the  American  Revolution,*  by  Rev.  E.  L. 
Magoon,  of  Cincinnati,  is  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Scribner.  It  will 
contain,  beside  the  eloquent  initial  paper  of  the  present  number,  kindred  sketches, 
entitled  as  follows :  *  James  Qtis,  Orator  of  Intrepid  Passion ;  Samuel  Adams,  last 
of  the  Puritans;  Josiah  Quinct,  Orator  of  Refined  Enthusiasm;  John  Hancock, 
Dignified  Cavalier  of  Liberty ;  Joseph  Warren,  Type  of  our  Martial  Eloquence ; 
John  Adams,  Orator  of  blended  Enthusiasm  and  Sobriety ;  Patrick  Henrt,  the 
Incarnation  of  Revolutionary  Zeal ;  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  Polished  Statesman ; 
Fisher  Ames,  Orator  of  Genius  and  Elaborate  Beauty ;  William  Pinckney,  the  ac- 
complished Counsellor ;  William  Wirt,  the  Elegant  Advocate ;  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  the  Orator  of  Deep  Feeling ;  and  John  Randolph,  the  Impersonation  of 
Sarcasm.'    We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  of  this  volume  when  it  is 
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given  to  the  public.'  .  .  .  The  *  yain*  entitled  *  A  Tale  of  the  Sea*  we  siupect  to  be 
the  prodnction  of  what  the  sailors  call  a  '  land-lubber.'  <  What  a  fall  was  there,  my 
countrymen !'  when  the  man,  m  cutting  away  the  riggmg,  *  dropped  from  the  mast- 
head upon  the  deck,  while  the  ship  was  lying  on  her  beam-ends  .'*.,.  Iw  our 
town-readers  wish  to  take  a  look  at '  Old  Rough-and- Ready,*  .they  should  step  into  • 
Means.. WiixiAMB  and  Stbvbnb'b,  in  Broadway,  near  Leonard-street,  and  peruse 
Bxakd's  picture  of  that  distinguished  general.  .  .  .  Pkacb  !  —  We  hail  at  last  with 
gratitude  the  advent  of  the  white-winged  messenger.  Long  may  her  pmionp  be  out- 
spread over  a  happy  people  I  The  sword  hangs  against  the  wall  as  a  memento  of 
the  Poet ;  the  glittering  sword,  but  now  wet  with  human  blood,  reposes  harmlessly 
in  its  scabbard.  The  heavy  cloud  of  war  has  rolled  from  the  bosom  of  the  text  earth, 
and  again  the  landscape  smiles  in  the  serene  atmosphere.  Fathers,  brotheis,  hus- 
bands once  more  seek  their  peaceful  fire-sides: 

•  O I  DAT  thrice  loTelr !  when  at  length  the  soldier 
Retoms  home  into  life ;  when  he  Ijecomet 
A  fellow  man  among  hia  fellow-men. 
The  colors  are  unfurled,  the  caTalcade 
Marshals,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hushed ;  and  hark  I 
Now  the  »o/t  peace-mar^  beau !    Borne,  brotken,  home ! 
The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  carlanded 
With  ^een  boughs,  the  last  plnnderings  of  the  field ; 
The  city -fates  fly  open  of  themselves ; 
They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 
The  ramparts  are  all  filled  with  men  and  women, 
With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onward 
Kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air, 
Which  they  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures.  . 
From  all  the  towers  rings  out  the  merry  peu, 
The  joyous  respers  of  a  bloodj  day. 
O.  happy  man  I  O,  fortunate  t  lor  whom 
Tne  wefl-known  door,  the  &itfafnl  arms  are  open  — 
The  faithful  tender  arms,  with  mute  embracing  I' 

Our  next  number  will  be  enriched  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  an  esteemed  con- 
tiibator,  containing  among  other  matten  of  rare  interest  and  value,  an  original  letter, 
with  poetry,  addressed  by  Robert  Burns  to  Mr.  Peter  Hill,  bookseller,  Edinburgh. 
Hill  appears  to  have  been  *  a  clever  fellow,'  and  one  of  the  better  order  of  *  the  trade.' 
Allan  Cunningham  has  given  several  letters  of  Burns  to4iim,  but  none  of  them  pos- 
sess the  interest  of  the  one  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Burns  sometimes  exhibited 
a  little  pedantry  in  his  letten,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  this.  There  is  a 
characteristic  of  Burns  which  strikes  one  in  reading  his  letten ;  and  that  is,  the  cor- 
dial courtesy  of  his  language  in  addressing  his  friends.  How  much  they  err  who 
attribute  true  gentility  only  to  the  silver-spoon-fed  sons  and  daughters  of  affluence  1 
Nature's  nobility  needs  no  such  *  guinea-ptamp'  to  give  it  dignity  and  value.  By-the-byi 
a  friend  and  correspondent,  on  reading  the  letter  in  question,  took  from  a  well-guarded 
receptacle  a  pair  of  silver-mounted  sleeve-buttons,  of  Scotch  agate,  which  had  been 
worn  for  several  years  by  Burns,  and  which  were  given  by  him  at  Dumfries  to  John 
RoBBRTB,  engraver,  who  is  named  in  Burns's  published  letters  as  the  illustrator  of 
several  of  his  songs.  He  left  with  the  father  of  our  informant,  previous  to  making  a 
tour  into  the  interior,  from  which  he  never  returned,  a  small  trunk,  enjoming,  in  case 
of  his  death,  (an  event  which,  being  in  ill-health,  he  had  some  reason  to  anticipate,) 
the  deetmclion  of  the  letters  which,  among  other  things,  it  contamed.  Among  these 
letters  were  some  twenty  from  Robert  Burns,  all  of  which  were  unfortunately  com- 
mitted to  the  flames !  Time  had  not  then  sanctified  his  great  genios ;  and  beside, 
good  faith  in  fulfilling  the  last  request  of  his  friend  was  held  paramount  to  all  other 
.  .    Messrs.  Taber  and  Baolbt,  the  fonner  from  Boston  and  tife 
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latter  from  Philadelphia,  with  George  A.  Thomas  for  their  superintendent,  have 
taken  the  American  Hotel,  which  has  recently  been  completely  renovated  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  furnished  with  entirely  new  and  elegant  furniture  throughout.  The 
excellent  manner  in  which  this  hotel  is  kept  and  its  admirable  location  must  always 
make  it  a  favorite  liouse  with  the  public.  .  .  .  We  see  in  some  of  the  journals  an 
advertisement  of  an  <  (Economical  Health  Institute*  It  promises  *  cheap  food ;  in- 
mates combed,  kept  clear  of  vermin,  and  bathed  twice  a  month  in  the  summer  sea- 
son.* Luxurious  *  Institute !'  .  .  .  The  best  edition  of  *  Domhey  and  Son*  that 
has  appeared  in  America  is  that  published  by  Mr.  John  Wiley.  The  printing  is 
good,  the  paper  is  good,  the  binding  is  good  ;  and  the  illustrations  are  good  fac-similes 
of  the  English  engravings.  .  .  .  How  the  *  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth*  are  advancing 
to -perfection, '  so  that  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them  !*    And  if 

'  any  one  knows 

Where  oala,  peas,  beans  and  barley  *  grows' ' 

more  luxuriously  than  in  the  counties  of  this  State  bordering  on  Massachusetts,  *  let 

them  now  declare  it^  or  hereafter  forever  hold  theif  peace.^    The  same  wind  which 

*  LtFTS  the  light  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them  thin, 
-Fleecy  and  white,  o'er  all-surroilndiug  heaven,' 

rolk  loBg,  undulating,  deep-green  waves  over  fields  *  thick  with  heavy  grains.*  Beau" 
tifiil  sight !    .    .    .    TiUNKS  for  *  P.*s  epistle.     The  *  private  anecdote*  was  not  new 

to  us,  although  almost  *-as  good  as  new.*    It  was  first  told  us  by  our  friend  F , 

of  the  Bufialo  *  Daily  Commercial  Advertiser  ;*  and  its  recital  awakened  the  echoes 
oS  Main-«treet  with  a  guffaw  such  as  we  hope  does  not  oflen  *  undiguify*  that  great 
thoroughfare.  .  .  «  We  deeply  regret  to  learn  the  recent  death  at  Manilla,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  of  Josiau  Moork,  ELsq.,  of  the  eminent  mercantile  house  of  Rubsbuj 
AND  Company,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  principal  partner.  Mr. 
Moore,  beside  being  distingruished  as  a  merchant,  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  talents. 
Several  of  his  productions,  admirable  in  all  respects,  have  heretofore  enlivened  these 
pages.  It  seems  but  yesterday  since  we  bade  him  farewell,  as  he  was  about  to  re^ 
turn  home  by  the  way  of  Boston.  Mr.  Moore  was  an  accomplished  American  gen- 
tleman, possessed  of  the  noblest  qualities.  Two  sisters  survive  him  in  this  country ; 
the  gifted  Mm.  Jambs  L.  Hewitt,  of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  Osqood,  of  Boston,  who  has 
recently  sailed  for  Manilla  with  the  motherless  little  daughter  of  the  deceased.  It  will 
be  a  sad,  sad  termination  to  her  long  and  tedious  voyage.  We  offer  to  the  bereaved 
relatives  of  the  departed  our  warmest  sympathy  ;  indeed,  to  us  it  well-nigh  seems, 

brief  as  was  our  intimacy,  a  personal  loss If  there  be  any  reader  who  would 

test  the  justice  of  the  praise  heretofore  awarded  in  these  pages  to  the  tasteful  furni- 
ture and  upholstery  of  the  Mossn.  Meeks,  let  them  step  on  board  that  most  magnifi- 
oeut  of  American  steamers,  *  The  Connecticut,*  and  they  will  see  such  specimens  of 
handiwork  from  that  pc^ular  establishment  as  will  put  an  end  alike  to  doubt  and  ar- 
gument. .  .  .  The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Snowdsn,  so  long  connected  as  part 
proprietor  and  cashier  of  the  '  Courier  and  Enquirer,*  is  an  event  deeply  lamented 
:by  his  numerous  friends.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of  great  kindness  of 
heart ;  a  good  citieen,  a  good  husband,  a  tender  parent,  an  unswerving  friend.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  very  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  friends.  .  .  .  We 
most  still  claim  the  indulgence  of  publishers,  authors,  and  correspondents.  Late  ab- 
sence from  town,  and  other  causes,  prevent  the  notice  of  several  new  books,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  promised  references  to  certain  local  mattere,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  many  new  communications,  and  the  answering  of  not  a  few  private  let* 
ters.    '  All  and  sundry*  shall  receive  present  attention. 


*  Ws  rag (ud  it  «t  th«  rerj  beft  work  oT  iu  kind  in  the  UaIod.^ — SL  Jlkmu  (  Ft)  JomraaL 
*Thi  Kia(CicaBoa|ZB>  wfts  rMatved  t9itk  ttnfailing  ponctuiOity  od  the  firHOf  the  month,  which 

kow«T«rfe  the  le*st  m«nt  of  tki*  agre^nltle  rtiBcellaay ;  for  iU  ooMeat*  are^asiiawMitily  good  ai 
iu  mppeannca  u  punstual.'— WazjAK  CvuhKS  Batant,  m  tk$  Wtn-York  Evning  Pott. 

*Tbs  last  Kmckckbockve  it  ezceedin^y  food.  There  are  ooleM  than  twemjr>fottr  original  ar- 
tielM, andaU of  tk*  /igltt  tort ;  Miqe  of  ihaia  worthy oC  0iiAaKWOOD*l  pabnioat  day««  The Editor*t 
TViUa  ia  in  Mr.  Czjuik*s  kappieat  vein ;  varied  and  lacy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

Ift»-Tark  Commertial  JdnertiMtr, 

*  Thb  KmcKSABOCRBB  Moui  to  iacraaae  In  altraetioii  aa  it  adf  aneea  in  ag«b  It  eshibiu  a  monthly 
rariety  of  coouibuUoos  unaurpaised  in  number  or  ability.' — Ifmtion^  JnteWgenur.   , 

*  Thb  Kntckxsbockbb  it  one  af  the  moat  valuable  Megaisinea  of  the  dajr,  and  outstripa  all  com- 
petitkHi  in  the  higher  walk*  of  literature.'  -^  Alkam^  Argu$. 

*  Wb  have  here  an  old  and  general  favorite ;  one  among  the  pk>neen  of  the  .American  periodical 
press;  Che  veoevaUe  Knickcbsackxb.  The '  EsiTOii'a Table*  la  always  the  moat  attractive  portion 
of  'Old  KNICK.V  monthly  bill  of  fkre^-to  us  at  least)  and  in  the  prsseot  nombor  we  have  found 
it more  so  r  i-  Jftm-Tork  ■  Oai.  and  TilmtM.'  « 

PtBsfOBiiT  Etkbbtt,  or  HaKTAmo  CoIxbcb,  lat<  UxmaruL  re  BpaLAito.-^'!  perme  the 
KiocBBBBocanK  whb  kigk  gfatifieetlon^  It  seen*  to  me  of  att  order  ef  -merit  quite  above  tke 
Vf^nf  of  tke  pefiodicela  ef  tki*  class^  English  or  Amerieao.* 

Hte.  Jl  K.  FaouMHOt  i.atb  SBoaBtAar  or  thb  Na^t.— 'The  manner  in  whiek  the  Kwickbb- 
Bo«xBB  is  qMHiv«ted,and  tkia  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  higbeat  rank  of  periodicaJa.' 
-  Pmf*  laOHorBUAV,  Cambbioob  UrovBBATT,  ^ '  The  KncsBBBocBBR  sta^ids  higk  in  this  quar- 
ter   It  is  si^wrior  to  BMSt  of  the  English  magazines,  and  weU  deserves  its  large  list  orsubseribera.* 

Hoff.  RoiBBT  M.  CBABLTOit,  Gkoboxa. — The  KmcKBBBocxxB  is  a  work  whteh  requires  no  puff- 
iag  {  and  1  aheU  always  feel  that  I  am  oonfarring  a  lavor  on  thoso  lo  whom  1  recommend  it 

L.  H.  SiooOTUTBT,-*'  I  have  long  regarded  tke  KmcDctBOCKXB  aa  the  beal  periedieal  in 
sa,  mid  il  really  seeou  aeeond  to  Boae  abroad.' 

VHm  i^ommir  *Tnnn.*— *The  London  *Timit^  eonmenAi  tke  KjnoKBBBecRB  In  eordlal 
teram,  and  speaka  of  aeveral  aHMaa  ftom  which  it  bad  selMtad  liberal  OBlraeis  fst  aBfaaeqaeni  pttb« 
tteatioD,*  —  LioKBCzr  CoB.  N.  *  Er.  Stab.* 

The.  Lomsoh  Examimw.— 'Tfcls  very  clever  Magnslne  is  tke  pleeaaataat  periodical  lo  the  United 
Sutea.  Its  artid^  wkick  are  Bumemua  ond  skert, rarious  oiid  iatoieatiaf,  are  weU  worthy  ol  imita- 
tioB  by  oar  Magazines  on  this  aide  of  ^  Atlantio.' 

LoHDop  *  MoBNiito  CiaoifrcLB.— *  Jad^uf  f^on  the  Bombeva  beisKe  as,  we  are  laaliaed  to  coa- 
aider  tkia  tke  beat  of  all  the  American  literary  periodkak  Ua  ooateats  are  kigklr  taitaraetiog;  in- 
atractire  and  amusing.^ 

Tbb  Loirsoir  Litcbabt  Oaxbttc.— 'Tke  tute  and  Ulaftt  whfeh  the KmcxnaoatiB displays 
are  kif  kly  creditable  to  American  writera,  and  vary  agreeable  for  EogHsk  readers.' 

LoirpON  NmoroLiTAN  MoitTin.r  MaOASim.  -» 'We  kave  read  aeveral  nambers  of  this  tal- 
eated  periodicaf ,  and  rsjoiead  ia  tbem.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  eonatry ,  or  to  any  sUto  of  eivili- 
saikm  to  whiek  kaaumity  kaa  yet  anired.' 

Uomwm  *  ATfiBNJKOM.*^Froii»a  very  clever  Mostkly  MagmzlBOt  *  Tla  XaicJrsrlecft^  of  New- 
TerK  we  eopy  tka  following  spirited  atory, '  etc 

Sib  BpwABO  Sulwxb  Lrrroir.  — '  The  KmcKXBBocKBB  ia  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
y«t  seen.   1  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  y.ou  an  article  wkick  was  peaaed  expressly  for  your  work.' 

C&ABun  Dmamsp  Eaq.  —  I  read  the  KKicmBBocKBB  with  very  great  pleasure:  it  la  indeed  a 
most  various  ana  entertajning  periodical.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  wkick  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  suck  writers  as  Mr.  iBVUia.' 

%W7.  Dr.  Diqx,  Scotlakd.—  'I  kave  read  a  good  many  of  tke  articles  in  the  few  aambers  of  the 
aDB  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  tbem  to  possess  great  merit  Some  of  its  papera,  it  Is 
light  for  my  serioua  tarn  of  mind ;  yat  tke  wkole  appears  well  raletilaied  to  gratify  the 


trae,  were  toe 
tastat  of  ikea 


of  readenk' 

'  Csrr.  F.  MABftVAT. — *  You  make  an  exeollent  Magazine — apirited,  varkma,  and  original    I  kope 
my  •JUaeaaUBS*  will  reieet  no  diecredit  apoB  tke  good  company  in  wkfek  it  winfiad  itselt* 


TfBw  .^5  per  amnun  ia  sdyuice. 


An  remittanceB  mutt  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  PnbUiher. 


. 


Tm  following  penonB  are  authorized  to  reeehre  subeeriben  and  collect  robiorip- 
tiooB  on  aceoQntof  the  KmcnaBocna  Maoaunb.. 

Mft.  HniaT  M.  Lkwib  is  our  TraveUhig  Agent  for  Alabama  and  TenneaMe. 

Ml.  ItBAEL  £.  Jambs,  fiur  the  Southern  and  South-weetem  States,  aaisted  by 
Jams*  IL  WnvrLK,  Wiixum  H.  Wkld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  fi.  B. 
Homny,  T.  S.  Wa'Tekmak,  Rbvbbx  A.  HsNar  and  Jomn  Coujon. 

Ha.  C.  W.  Jambb,  for  the  Western  Sutes,  Jowa,  and  Wisconsin,  aasisted  by  J. 
RoBB  SMira,  J.  T.  Pent,  £.  Y.  JENMmas,  T.  Gaadnee  Smitb,  and  Febdejuck 
J.  Haw». 


I 
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THIRTY-SECOND  VOLUME 

OV   TBI 


• 


Thb  Thttty-Mcond  Volume  of  the  Knickirbocksii  Maqazimk  commenced  on  the 
first  of  July,  1848.  The  work  has  been  so  long  before  the  public;  that  it  Is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  list  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  including 
the  last  number)  will  pcmciently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity : 


WASHINGTON  IRVINQ, 
WILUaM  C.  BJLYAIfr, 
i.  FBNIMOKE  CopPBil. 
FITZ-GREENK  HALLECK, 
Pnor.  H*  W.  LONGPeLLOW, 
J.  K.  PAULDING, 
MiM  C.  M.  8EDGWICK, 
Rsr.  WM.  WARE, 
Hon.  lewis  CASS, 
Capt.  p.  MARRYAT. 
J.  H.  STEPHENS, 
S»  B.  L.  BULWER, 
Rkv.ORVILLE  DEWEY. 
J.  H.  PRESCOTT.  Esq,. 
Hon.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 
JAMEs  G.  PERCIVAL, 
Gov.  W.U.  SEWARD. 
Hon.  R.  H.  WILDE, 
JAKED  SPARKS, 
*  HARRY  FRANCO.* 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE. 
Mm.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY, 
Ret.  Dr.  BETHUNE, 
HR8.&IRKLAND,(MttryClsvwt) 
Miss  LESLIE, 
W.D.GALLAGHER, 
Hon.  JUDGE  CONRAD, 
Dr.  O.  W.  HOLMES. 
JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 
TH08.  W.PAKSONS, 
Prof.  HITCHCOCK, 
Mm.  E.C.  EMBURY, 
Bon.  D.  D.  BARNARD. 
J.  P.  BROWN,  CoDiUniinople. 


F.  W.  EOMOND8, 
IVILUAH  WORDSWORTH, 

Charles  astor  Bi^iiTEJO. 

Mrs.  OILMAN.  (S.C.) 
E.T.  T.MARTIN. 
H.W.  ELLSWORTH, 
H.  J.  RAYMOND.  E«q, 
H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
Ret.  J.  PIERPONT, 
Coi..  T.  S.  McKENNY, 
PHILIP  HONE,  Esq. 
JOHN  T.  1KVIN0. 
ALBERT  PULE.  Esq. 
Ret.  HENRY  BASCOM, 

SHARLBS  6PRAGUE, 
JCRARD  B.  KIMBALL,  Es^ 
PARK  BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE  S.  FAY, 
Mrs.  FANNY  K.  BUTLER, 
Miss  CHARLOTTE  CUSHJIAN 
Hon.  JAS.  KENT, 
REi  WALTER  COLTON, 
PRESIDENT  DUER, 
JOSEPH  BARBER, 
Miss  H.  F.  GOULD, 
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THE      OREGON      TRAIL. 


BT    >.    PARKieASi.    JR. 


THE  PUEBLO  AND  BENT'S  yOUT. 

'  It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  leneth  this  mountain  land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barred  egress. 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand.'  Cmn  z  Haiulp. 

We  approached  the  gate  of  the  Pueblo.  It  was  a  wretched  spe- 
cies of  fort,  of  most  primitiye  construction,  being  nothine  more  than 
a  large  square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  mud,  miserably 
cracked  and  dilapidated.  The  slender  pickets  that  surmounted  it 
were  half  broken  down,  and  the  gate  dangled  on  its  wooden  hinges 
so  loosely,  that  to  open  or  shut  it  seemed  likely  to  fling  it  down  alto- 
gether. Two  or  three  squalid  Mexicans,  with  their  broad  hats,  and 
their  vile  faces  overgrown  with  hair,  were  lounging  about  the  bank 
of  the  river  in  front  of  it.  They  disappeared  as  they  saw  us  ap- 
proach ;  and  as  we  rode  up  to  the  gate,  a  light  active  little  figure 
came  out  to  mee(  us.  It  was  our  old  friend  Richard.  He  had  come 
from  Fort  Laramie  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Taos ;  but  'finding 
when  he  reached  the  Pueblo  that  the  war  would  prevent  his  going 
farther,  he  was  quietly  waiting  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  should 
allow  him  to  proceed.  He  seemed  to  consider  himself  bound  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  place.  Shaking  us  warmly  by  the  hand,  he  led  the 
way  into  the  area. 

Here  we  saw  his  large  Santa  Fe  wagons  standing  together.  A  few 
squaws  and  Spanish  women,  and  a  few  Mexicans,  as  mean  and  mise- 
rable as  the  place  itself,  were  lazily  sauntering  about.  Richard  con- 
ducted us  to  the  state  apartment  of  the  Pueblo.  A  small  mud  room, 
very  neatly  finished,  considering  the  material,  and  garnished  with  a 
crucifix,  a  looking-glass,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  a  rusty  horse- 
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pistol.  There  were  no  chairs,  but  instead  of  them  a  number  of  chests 
and  boxes  were  ranged  about  the  room.  There  was  another  room 
beyond,  less  sumptuously  decorated,  and  here  three  or  four  Spanish 
girls,  one  of  them  very  pretty,  were  baking  cakes  at  a  mud  fire-place 
in  the  corner.  One  of  them  brought  out  a  poncho,  which  she  spread 
upon  the  floor  by  way  of  table-cloth.  A  supper,  which  seemed  to 
us  luxurious,  was  soon  laid  out  upon  it,  and  folded  buffalo-robes  were 
placed  around  it  to  receive  the  guests.  Two  or  three  Americans, 
beside  ouraelves,  were  present.  We  sat  down  Turkish  fashion,  and 
began  to  inquire  the  news.  Richard  told  us  that,  about  three  weeks 
before,  General  Kearney's  army  had  left  Bent's  Fort  to  march  against 
Santa  Fe ;  that  when  last  heard  from  they^  were  approaching  the 
mountainous  defiles  that  led  to  the  city.  One  of  the  Ameiicans  pro-* 
duced  a  dingy  newspaper,  containing  an  account  of  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  While  we  were  discussing  these 
matters,  the  doorway  was  darkened  by  a  tall,  slouching  fellow,  who 
stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  taking  a  leisurely  survey  of  the 
premises  before  he  entered.  He  wore  brown  home-spun  pantaloons, 
much  too  short  for  his  legs,  and  a  pistol  and  Bowie  knife  stuck  in 
his  belt.  His  head  and  one  eye  were  enveloped  in  a  huge  bandage 
of  white  linen.  Having  completed  his  observations,  he  came  slouch- 
ing in,  and  sat  down  on  a  chest.  Eight  or  ten  more  of  the  same 
stamp  followed,  and  very  coolly  ananging  themselves  about  the 
room,  began  to  stare  at  the  company.  Shaw  and  I  looked  at  each 
other.  We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  Oregon  emigrants,  though 
these  unwelcome  visitors  had  a  certain  glitter  of  the  eye  and  a  com- 
pression of  the  lips  which  distinguished  them  from  our  old  acquaint- 
ances of  the  prairie.  They  began  to  catechize  us  at  once,  inquiring 
whence  we  had  come,  what  we  meant  to  do  next,  and  what  were  our 
future  prospects  in  life. 

The  man  with  the  bandaged  head  had  met  with  an  untoward  acci- 
dent a  few  days  before.  He  was  going  down  to  the  river  to  bring 
water,  and  was  pushing  through  the  young  willows  which  covered 
the  low  ground,  when  he  came  unawares  upon  a  giizzly  bear,  which, 
having  just  eaten  a  buffalo  bull,  had  lain  dovm  to  sleep  off  the  meal. 
The  bear  rose  on  his  hind-legs,  and  gave  the  intruder  such  a  blow 
with  his  paw  that  he  laid  his  forehead  entirely  bare,  clawed  off  the 
front  of  his  scalp,  and  nanowly  missed  one  of  his  eyes.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  not  in  a  very  pugnacious  mood,  being  surfeited  with 
his  late  meal.  The  man's  companions,  who  were  close  behind, 
raised  a  shout,  and  the  bear  walked  away,  crushing  down  the  wil- 
lows in  his  leisurely  retreat. 

These  men  belonged  to  a  party  of  Mormons,  who,  out  of  a  well-^ 
grounded  fear  of  the  other  emigrants,  had  postponed  leaving  the  set- 
tlements until  all  the  rest  were  gone.  On  account  of  this  delay  they 
did  not  reach  Fort  Laramie  until  it  was  too  late  to  continue  their 
journey  to  California.  Heaiing  that  there  was  good  land  at  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas,  they  crossed  over  under  the  guidance  of  Richard, 
and  were  now  preparing  to  spend  the  winter  at  a  spot  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  Pueblo* 
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When  we  took  leave  of  Richard,  it  was  neai*  sunset.  Passing  out 
of  the  gate,  we  could  look  down  the  little  valley  of  the  Arkansas ; 
a  heautiful  scene,  and  doubly  so  to  our  eyes,  so  long  accustomed  to 
arid  deserts  and  savage  mountains.  Tall  woods  and  groves  lined 
the  river,  with  green  meadows  on  either  hand,  and  high  sterile  bluffs, 
quietly  basking  in  the  sunlight,  flanked  the  narrow  valley.  A  Mexi- 
can on  horse-back  was  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  toward  the  gate,  and 
our  little  white  tent,  which  the  men  had  pitched  under  a  noble  tree  in 
the  meadow,  made  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the  scene.  When  we 
reached  it,  we  found  that  Richard  had  sent  a  Mexican  to  bring  us  an 
abundant  supply  of  green  corn  and  vegetables  and  invite  us  to  help 
ourselves  to  whatever  we  wished  from  the  fields  around  the  Pueblo. 

The  inhabitants  were  in  daily  apprehension  of  an  inroad  from 
more  formidable  consumers  than  oui-selves.  Every  year,  at  the  time 
when  the  com  begins  to  ripen,  the  Arapahoes,  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands,  come  and  encamp  around  the  Pueblo.  The 
handful  of  white  men,  who  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  this  swarm 
of  barbarians,  choose  to  make  a  merit  of  necessity  ;  they  come  for- 
ward very  cordially,  shake  them  by  the  hand,  and  intimate  that  the 
harvest  is  entirely  at  their  disposal.  The  Arapahoes  take  them  at 
their  word,  help  themselves  most  liberally,  and  usually  turn  their 
horses  into  the  corn-fields  afterward.  They  have  the  foresight  how- 
ever to  leave  enough  of  the  crops  untouched  to  serve  as  an  induce- 
ment for  planting  the  fields  again  for  their  benefit  in  the  next  spring. 

The  human  race  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  separated  into  three 
divisions,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  merits  :  white  men,  Indians, 
and  Mexicans ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  honorable  title  of  '  whites' 
is  by  no  means  conceded. 

In  spite  of  the  warm  sunset  of  that  evening  the  next  morning  was 
a  dreary  and  cheerless  one.  It  rained  steadily,  clouds  resting  upon 
the  very  ti*ee-tops.  We  crossed  the  river  to  visit  the  Mormon  set- 
tlement. As  we  passed  through  the  water,  half  a  dozen  trappers  on 
horse-back  entered  it  from  the  other  side.  Their  buck-skm  frocks 
were  soaked  through  by  the  rain,  and  clung  fast  to  their  stalwart 
limbs  with  a  most  clammy  and  uncomfortable  look.  The  water  was 
trickling  down  their  faces,  and  dropping  from  the  ends  of  their  rifies 
and  from  the  traps  which  each  carried  hung  at  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle.  Horses  dnd  all,  they  had  a  most  disconsolate  and  vvo-begone 
appearance,  which  we  could  not  help  laughing  at,  forgetting  how 
often  we  ourselves  had  been  in  a  similar  plight. 

After  half  an  hour's  riding,  we  saw  the  white  wagons  of  the  Mor- 
mons drawn  up  among  the  trees.  Axes  were  sounding,  trees  were 
falling,  and  log-huts  going  up  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  upon 
the  adjoining  meadow.  As  we  came  up  the  Mormons  left  their  work 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  timber  around  us,  when  they  began 
earnestly  to  discuss  points  of  theology,  complain  of  the  ill-usage  they 
had  received  from  the  '  Gentiles,'  and  sound  a  lamentation  over  the 
loss  of  their  great  temple  of  Nauvoo.  After  remaining  with  them 
an  hour  we  rode  back  to  our  camp,  happy  that  the  settlements  had 
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been  delivered  from  the  presence  of  such  blind  and  desperate 
fanatics. 

On  the  morning  after  this  we  left  the  Pueblo  for  Bent's  Fort.  The 
conduct  of  Raymond  had  lately  been  less  satisfactory  than  before, 
and  we  had  discharged  him  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  former 
place ;  so  that  the  party,  ourselves  included,  was  now  reduced  to 
four.  There  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  our  future  course.  The 
trail  between  Bent's  Fort  and  the  settlements,  a  distance  computed 
at  six  hundred  miles,  was  at  this  time  in  a  dangerous  state  ;  for  since 
the  passage  of  General  Kearney's  army,  great  numbers  of  hostile 
Indians,  chiefly  Pawnees  and  Camanches,  had  gathered  about  some 
parts  of  it.  A  little  after  this  time  they  became  so  numerous  and 
audacious,  that  scarcely  a  single  party,  however  large,  passed  be- 
tween the  fort  and  the  frontier  without  some  token  of  their  hostility. 
The  newspapers  of  the  time  sufficiently  display  this  state  of  things. 
Many  men  were  killed,  and  great  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  car- 
ried off.  Not  long  since  I  met  with  a  gentleman,  who,  during  the 
autumn,  came  from  Santa  F6  to  Bent's  Fort,  where  he  found  a  party 
of  seventy  men,  who  thought  themselves  too  weak  to  go  down  to 
the  settlements  alone,  and  were  waiting  there  for  a  reinforcement. 
Though  this  excessive  timidity Tully  proves  the  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity of  the  men,  it  may  also  evince  the  state  of  alarm  which  prevailed 
in  the  country.  When  we  were  there,  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
danger  had  not  become  so  great.  There  was  nothing  very  attractive 
in  the  neighborhood.  We  supposed  moreover  that  we  might  wait 
there  half  the  winter  without  finding  any  party  to  go  down  with  us ; 
for  Mr.  Sublette  and  the  others  whom  we  had  relied  upon,  had,  as 
Richard  told  us,  already  left  Bent's  Fort.  Thus  far  on  our  journey 
Fortune  had  kindly  befriended  us.  We  resolved  therefore  to  take 
advantage  of  her  gracious  mood,  and  trusting  for  a  continuance  of 
her  favora,  to  set  out  with  Heni*y  and  Delorier,  and  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Indians  in  the  best  way  we  could. 

Bent's  Fort  stands  on  the  river,  about  seventy-five  miles  below  the 
Pueblo.  At  noon  of  the  third  day  we  arrived  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  it,  pitched  our  tent  under  a  tree,  hung  our  looking-glasses 
against  its  trunk,  and  having  made  our  primitive  toilet,  rode  toward 
the  fort.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of  it,  for  it  is  visible  from  a  consi- 
derable distance,  standing  with  its  high  clay  walls  in  the  midst  of  the 
scorching  plains.  It  seemed  as  if  a  swarm  of  locusts  had  invaded 
the  country.  The  grass  for  miles  around  was  cropped  close  by  the 
horses  of  G-eneral  Kearney's  soldiery.  When  we  came  to  the  fort, 
we  found  that  not  only  had  the  hprses  eaten  up  the  grass,  but  their 
owners  had  made  way  with  the  stores  of  the  little  trading  post ;  so 
that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  the  few  articles  which  we 
required  for  our  homeward  journey.  The  army  was  gone,  the  life 
and  bustle  passed  away,  and  the  fort  was  a  scene  of  dull  and  lazy 
tranquillity.  A  few  invalid  officers  and  soldiers  sauntered  about  the 
area,  which  was  oppressively  hot ;  for  the  glaring  sun  was  reflected 
down  upon  it  from  the  high  white  walls  around.  The  proprietors 
were  absent,  and  we  were  received  by  Mr.  Holt,  who  had  been  left 
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in  charge  of  the  fort.  He  invited  us  to  dinner,  where,  to  our  admi- 
ration, we  found  a  table  laid  with  a  white  cloth,  with  castors  in  the 
centre  and  chairs  placed  around  it.  This  unwonted  repast  concluded, 
we  rode  back  to  our  camp. 

Here,  as  we  lay  smoking  ix)und  the  fire  after  supper,  we  saw 
through  the  dusk  three  men  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the 
foTU  They  rode  up  and  seated  themselves  near  us  on  the  ground. 
The  foremost  was  a  tall,  well-formed  man,  with  a  face  and  manner 
such  as  inspire  confidence  at  once.  He  wore  a  broad  hat  of  felt, 
slouching  and  tattered,  and  the  rest  of  his  attire  consisted  of  a  frock 
and  leggings  of  buck-skin,  rubbed  with  the  yellow  clay  found  among 
the  mountains.  At  the  heel  of  one  of  his  moccasins  was  buckled  a 
huge  iron  spur,  with  a  rowel  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  His 
horse,  who  stood  quietly  looking  over  his  head,  had  a  rude  Mexican 
saddle,  covered  with  a  shaggy  bear  skin,  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
wooden  stirrups  of  most  preposterous  size.  The  next  man  was  a 
flprightly,  active  little  fellow,  about  five  feet  and  a  quarter  high,  but 
very  sti*oug  and  compact.  His  face  was  as  swarthy  as  a  Mexican's, 
and  covered  with  a  close,  curly,  black  beard.  An  old,  greasy,  calico 
handkerchief  was  tied  round  his  head,  and  his  close  buck-skin  dress 
was  blackened  and  polished  by  grease  and  hard  service.  The  last 
who  came  up  was  a  large,  strong  man,  dressed  in  the  coarse  home- 
spun of  the  frontiers,  who  dragged  his  long  limbs  over  the  ground 
as  if  he  were  too  lazy  for  the  effort.  He  had  a  sleepy  gray  eye,  a 
retreating  chin,  an  open  mouth  and  a  protruding  upper  lip,  which 
gave  him  an  air  of  exquisite  indolence  and  helplessness.  He  was 
armed  with  an  old  United  States  yager,  which  redoubtable  weapon, 
though  he  could  never  hit  his  mark  with  it,  he  was  accustomed  to 
cherish  as  the  very  sovereign  of  fire-arms. 

The  first  two  men  belonged  to  a  party  who  had  just  come  from  Cali- 
fornia, with  a  largebandof  horses,  which  they  had  disposed  of  at  Bent's 
Fort.  Munroe,  the  taller  of  the  two,  was  ifora  Iowa.  He  was  an 
excellent  fellow,  open,  warm-hearted  and  intelligent.  Jim  Gumey, 
the  short  man,  was  a  Boston  sailor,  who  had  come  in  a  trading  vessel 
to  California,  and  taken  the  fancy  to  return  across  the  continent. 
The  journey  had  already  made  him  an  expert  *  mountain  man,'  and 
he  presented  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  sailor  who  under- 
stood how  to  manage  a  horse.  The  third  of  our  visiters  who  was 
named  Ellis,  was  a  Missourian  who  had  come  out  with  a  party  of 
Oregon  emigrants,  but  having  got  as  far  as  Bridge's  Fort,  he  had 
fallen  home-sick,  or  as  Jim  averred,  love-sick ;  and  Ellis  was  just  the 
man  to  be  balked  in  a  love  adventure.  He  thought  proper  there- 
fore to  join  the  California  men  and  return  homeward  in  their  com- 
pany. 

They  now  requested  that  they  might  join  our  party  and  make  the 
journey  to  the  settlements  in  company  with  us.  We  readily  assented, 
for  we  liked  the  appearance  of  the  first  two  men  and  were  very  glad 
to  gain  so  efficient  a  reinforcement.  We  told  them  to  meet  us  on  the 
next  evening  at  a  spot  on  the  river  side,  about  six  miles  below  the 
Fort  Having  smoked  a  pipe  together,  our  new  allies  left  us  and  we 
lay  down  to  sleep. 
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T^TE     ROUGE,    THE     VOLUNTEER. 

•An  me  !  what  evils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron.*  Hdoidk«(i. 

The  next  morning  having  directed  Delorier  to  repair  with  his  cart 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  we  came  again  to  the  Fort  to  make  some 
arrangements  for  the  journey.  After  completing  these  we  sat  down 
under  a  sort  of  porch  to  smoke  with  some  Shienne  Indians  whom 
we  found  there.  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  an  extraordinary  little 
figure  approaching  us  in  a  military  dress.  He  had  a  small,  round 
countenance,  garnished  about  the  eyes  with  the  kind  of  wrinkles  com- 
monly known  as  crow's  feet,  and  surmounted  by  an  abundant  crop  of 
red  curls,  with  a  little  cap  resting  on  the  top  of  them.  Altogether,  he 
had  the  look  of  a  man  more  conversant  with  mint  juleps  and  oyster 
suppers  than  with  the  hardships  of  prairie-service.  He  came  up  to 
U8  and  entreated  that  we  would  take  him  home  to  the  settlements, 
saying  that  unless  he  went  with  us  he  should  have  to  stay  all  winter 
at  the  Fort.  We  liked  our  petitioner's  appearance  so  little,  that  we 
excused  ourselves  from  complying  with  his  request.  At  this  he  beg- 
ged us  so  hard  to  take  pity  on  him,  looked  so  disconsolate  and  told  so 
lamentable  a  story,  that  at  last  we  consented,  though  not  without  many 
misgivings. 

The  rugged  Anglo-Saxoil  of  our  new  recruit's  real  name  proved 
utterly  unmanageable  on  the  lips  of  our  French  attendants,  and  Henry 
Chatillon,  after  vanous  aboitive  attempts  to  pronounce  it,  one  day 
coolly  christened  him  T6te  Rouge,  in  honor  of  his  red  curls.  He 
had  at  different  times  been  clerk  of  a  Mississippi  steam-boat,  and 
agent  in  a  trading  establishment  at  Nauvoo,  besides  filling  various  other 
capacities,  in  all  of  which  he  had  seen  much  more  of  '  life'  than  was 
good  for  him.  In  the  spring,  thinking  that  a  summer's  campaign 
would  be  an  agreeable  recreation,  he  had  joined  a  company  of  St. 
Louis  volunteers. 

*  There  were  three  of  us,'  said  T6te  Rouge,  *  me  and  Bill  Stephens 
and  John  Hopkins.  We  thought  we  would  just  go  out  with  the 
frrmy,  and  when  we  had  conquered  the  country,  we  would  get  dis- 
jcharged  and  take  our  pay,  you  know,  and  go  down  to  Mexico.  They 
flay  there  is  plenty  of  fun  going  on  there.  Then  we  could  go  back 
to  New-Orleans  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz.' 

But  T^te  Rouge,  like  many  a  stouter  volunteer,  had  reckoned  with- 
out his  host  Fighting  Mexicans  was  a  less  amusing  occupation  than 
he  had  supposed,  and  his  pleasure  trip  was  disagreeably  interrupted 
by  brain  lever  which  attacked  him  when  about  half  way  to  Bent's 
Fort.  He  jolted  along  through  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  a  baggage 
wagon.  When  they  came  to  the  Fort  he  was  taken  out  and  left  there, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  sick.  Bent's  Foit  does  not  supply  the 
best  accommodations  for  an  invalid.  T6te  Rouge's  sick  chamber  was 
a  little  mud  room  where  he  and  a  companion,  attacked  by  the  same 
disease,  were  laid  together  with  nothing  but  a  buffalo  robe  between 
them  and  the  ground.     The  ajBsistant  surgeon's  deputy  visited  them 
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once  a  day  and  brought  them  each  a  huge  dose  of  calomel,  the  only 
medicine,  according  to  his  surviving  victim,  which  he  was  acquainted 
with. 

T^te  Rougie  woke  one  morning,  and  turning  to  his  companion  he 
saw  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  beams  above  with  the  glassy  stare  of  a 
dead  man.  At  this  the  unfortunate  volunteer  lost  his  senses  outright. 
In  spite  of  the  doctor  however,  he  eventually  recovered ;  though  be- 
tween the  brain-fever  and  the  calomel,  his  mind,  originally  none  of  the 
strongest,  was  so  much  shaken  that  it  had  not  quite  recovered  its 
balance  when  we  came  to  the  Fort.  In  spite  of  the  poor  fellow's 
tragic  story,  there  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  his  appearance  and 
the  whimsical  contrast  between  his  military  dress  and  his  most  unmi- 
litary  demeanor,  that  we  could  not  help  smiling  at  them.  We  asked 
him  if  he  had  a  gun.  He  said  they  had  taken  it  from  him  during 
his  illness  and  he  had  not  seen  it  since,  but  perhaps,  he  observed, 
looking  at  me  with  a  beseeching  air,  yoU  will  lend  me  one  of  your 
big  pistols  if  we  should  meet  with  any  Indians.  I  next  inquired  if  he 
had  a  horse,  he  declared  he  had  a  magnificent  one,  and  at  Shaw's  re- 
quest, a  Mexican  led  him  in  for  inspection.  He  exhibited  the  outline 
of  a  good  horse,  but  his  eyes  were  sunk  in  the  sockets,  and  every  one 
of  his  ribs  could  be  counted.  There  were  certain  marks  too  about 
his  shoulflers  which  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  circundstance,  that 
during  T^te  Rouge's  illness,  his  companions  had  seized  upon  the  in- 
sulted charger  and  haiiiessed  him  to  a  cannon  along  with  the  draft 
horses.  To  Tete  Rouge's  astonishment  we  recommended  him  by  all 
means  to  exchange  the  horse,  if  he  could  for  a  mule.  Fortunately 
the  people  at  the  Fort  were  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  that  they 
were  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  effect  the  object,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  tolerable  mule  in  exchange  for  the  broken  down 
steed. 

A  man  soon  appeared  at  the  gate,  leading  in  the  mule  by  a  cord 
which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Tfite  Rouge,  who  being  somewhat 
afi'aid  of  his  new  acquisition  tried  various  flatteries  and  blandishments 
to  induce  her  to  come  forward.  The  mule,  knowing  that  she  was  ex- 
pected to  advance,  stopped  shoit  in  consequence,  and  stood  fast  as  a 
rock,  looking  straight  forward  with  immoveable  composure.  Beinff 
stimulated  by  a  blow  from  behind  she  consented  to  move,  and  walked 
nearly  to  the  other  side  of  the  Fort  before  she  stopped  again.  Hearin? 
the  by-standera  laugh,  TC^te  Rouge  plucked  up  spirit  and  tugged  hard 
at  the  rope.  The  mule  jerked  backward,  spun  herself  round  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  gate.  T^te  Rouge,  who  clung  manfully  to  the 
rope,  went  whisking  through  the  air  for  a  few  rods,  when  he  let  go 
and  stood  with  his  mouth  open  staring  after  the  mule,  who  galloped 
away  over  the  prairie.  She  was  soon  caught  and  brought  back  by  a 
Mexican,  who  mounted  a  horse  and  went  in  purauit  of  her  with  his 
lasso. 

Having  thus  displayed  his  capacities  for  prairie  travelling,  T6te 
Rouge  proceeded  to  supply  himself  with  provisions  for  the  journey, 
and  with  this  view  he  applied  to  a  quartermaster's  assistant  who  was 
in  the*  Fort     This  official  had  a  face  as  soar  as  vinegaf,  being  in  a 
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state  of  chronic  indignation  because  he  had  been  left  behind  the  army. 
He  was  as  anxious  however  as  the  rest  were  to  get  rid  of  T^te  Rouge. 
So  producing  a  rusty  key,  he  opened  a  low  door  which  led  to  a  half 
BubteiTaneaii  apartment,  into  which  the  two  disappeared  together. 
After  some  time  they  came  out  again,  T^te  Rouge  grealtly  embarrassed 
by  a  multiplicity  of  paper  parcels  containing  the  different  articles  of 
his  forty  days'  rations.  They  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  Delorier, 
who  about  that  time  passed  by  with  the  cait  on  his  way  to  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting  with  Munroe  and  his  companions. 

We  next  urged  Tete  Rouge  to  provide  himself  if  he  could,  with  a 
gun.  He  accordingly  made  earnest  appeals  to  the  charity  of  various 
persons  in  the  Fort,  but  totally  without  success,  a  circumstance  which 
did  not  gieatly  disturb  us,  since  in  the  event  of  a  skirmish,  he  would 
be  much  more  apt  to  do  mischief  to  himself  or  his  friends  than  to  the 
enemy.  When  all  these  arrangements  were  completed,  we  saddled 
our  horses,  and  were  preparing  to  leave  the  Fort,  when  looking  round 
we  discovered  that  our  new  associate  was  in  fresh  trouble.  A  man 
was  holding  the  mule  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the  Fort,  while  he  tried 
to  put  the  saddle  on  her  back,  but  she  kept  stepping  side-ways  and 
moving  round  and  round  in  a  circle  until  he  was  almost  in  despair. 
It  required  some  assistance  before  all  his  difficulties  could  be  over- 
come. At  length  he  clambered  into  the  black  war-saddle  on  which 
he  was  to  have  carried  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the  Mexicans. 

'  Gret  up,*  said  Tete  Rouge,  *  come  now,  go  along,  will  you  V 

The  mule  walked  deliberately  forward  out  of  the  gate.  Her  re- 
cent conduct  had  inspired  him  with  so  much  awe,  that  be  never  dared 
to  touch  her  with  his  whip.  We  trotted  forward  toward  the  place  of 
meeting,  but  before  we  had  gone  far,  we  saw  that  Tete  Rouge's  mule, 
who  perfectly  understood  her  rider,  had  stopped  and  was  quietly 
grazing  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  at  some  distance  behind.  So  get- 
ting behind  him,  we  drove  him  and  the  contumacious  mule  before  us, 
until  we  could  see  through  the  twilight  the  gleaming  of  a  distant  fire. 
Munroe,  Jim  and  Ellis  were  lying  around  it,  their  saddles,  packs  and 
weapons  were  scattered  about  and  their  horses  picketted  near  them, 
Delorier  was  there  too  with  his  little  cart.  Another  fire  was  soon  soar- 
ing high,  and  scattering  against  the  darkened  sky  a  swarm  of  wander- 
ing sparks.  We  invited  our  new  allies  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
us.  When  both  the  others  had  gone  over  to  their  side  of  the  camp, 
Jim  Gumey  still  stood  by  the  blaze,  puffing  hard  at  his  little.black  pipe 
as  short  and  weather  beaten  as  himself. 

<  Well !'  he  said, '  here  are  eight  of  us ;  we  '11  call  it  six  —  for  them 
two  boobies,  Ellis  oyer  yonder  and  that  new  man  of  your's  won't  count 
for  any  thing.  We  '11  get  through  well  enough  never  fear  for  that, 
unless  the  Camanches  happen  to  get  foul  of  us.' 


DEATH  OF  THE  TOUNO :  A  FRAGMENT. 

Wbkp  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb 
In  life's  early  beauty  hath  hid  from  onr  cyea ; 

Ere  ain  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  tpirif  a  yonng  bloom, 
Or  earth  had  profaned  what  waa  bom  for  the  akiea. 
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MAR  T'8      D   I   R  O  E. 


*  Wbs?  not  for  b«r !  b^^r  memory  la  the  ahtlac 
Uf  pleiuii&t  ihougbtJi.' 


A  usm  and  ipentle  straia !  for  she  waf  gentle 

Whose  lips  have  breathed  farewell  to  life  and  light, 
Consigned  to  rest  beneath  the  summer  mantle 

That  earth  is  wearing  on  her  bosom  bright. 
Bat  yesterday  her  voice  was  heard  in  iinging, 

And  kuidly  imiles  her  sweet  £ace  ovenprMd, 
And  now,  the  minstrel  tearfully  is  stringing 

His  yew-wreathed  late  in  honor  of  the  dead. 
When  skies  were  fairest,  and  yomig  roses  giving 
,   Elynan  odor  to  the  passmg  air ; 
When  even  age  foimd  luxury  in  living, 

She  heard  a  i^ispered  warning  to  prepare ! 

In  yellow  mould  a  grave  was  never  bottowed 

For  one  nfore  dear  to  those  who  knew  her  wMl, 
And  young  and  old,  in  deep  dejection  ibUo#ed 

The  wlute-robed  sleeper  to  her  narrow  cell ; 
All  in  the  long  and  dark  procession  walking. 

Felt  knockmg  at  their  hearts  no  common  grief, 
MThile  many  in  sad  under-Ume  weie  taUung 

Of  ills  endured  until  she  brought  relief: 
And  one  poor  father  a  remembrance  cherished 

That  on  the  pall,  obscuring  with  its  shade. 
The  coffin  of  his  child  all  pale  and  perished, 

A  wreath  of  emblematic  flowers  she  laid. 

lie  little  thought  ere  many  moons  had  vanished 

The  turf  would  open  £nr  that  gentle  friend ; 
The  rose  of  beauty  from  her  cheek  be  banished, 

The  blight  from  skies  without  a  cloud  descend. 
The  heart  that  mourns  a  consolation  bonoitrs 

In  knowing  that  her  triumph  is  our  loss ; 
A  glorious  crown  the  Man  of  many  Sorrows 

Gives  to  the  lowly  bearer  of  His  cross ; 
For  a  wise  purpose  are  we  here  delaymg 

Our  upward  march  to  realms  more  rich  and  vast. 
Like  weary  Aea-birds  for  a  moment  staying, 

Far  from  the  land,  upon  some  rocking  mast 

Our  pulses  here  are  numbered  in  their  beating. 

And  death  itands  ever  watching  ttt  the  Bate ; 
The  morning  pearl  drop,  and  the  uiado#  fleeting. 

Are  emUema  of  our  transitory  state. 
The  forest  eagle  ere  he  fiirJs  forever 

His  iron  wing  a  century  completes. 
And  on  the  lAoss-fringed  oak,  in  vain  endeavor. 

While  kingd<»nB  rise  and  fall,  the  tempest  b^iats ; 
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But  man,  the  boasted  ruler  of  creation, 

Floats  a  few  days  upon  a  troubled  sea, 
Then  sinks  from  view,  exceeded  in  duration 

By  the  wild  wandering  bird  and  senseless  tree. 

Why  cling  then  to  the  fleeting,  false  and  fading, 

Oh,  man  !  with  lofty  faculties  endowed  ? 
Thy  future  lot  a  mystic  veil  is  shading. 

But  light  eternal  beams  behind  the  cloud. 
Cords  of  affection,  in  this  rude  world  broken, 

Will  knit,  at  last,  to  part  no  more  in  twain, 
And  ashy  lips  that  farewell  words  have  spoken 

In  a  long  kiss  of  love  unite  again. 
Be  reconciled  with  God,  devoted  mother ! 

And  hope  for  blest  reunion  with  your  child ; 
And  thou,  her  o'er-foud  father,  try  to  smother 

The  wo  wherewith  your  brain  is  waxing  wild. 

Death  laid  cold  finger  on  her  eyes  terrestrial 

Those  of  the  soul  enfranchised  to  unseal, 
And  would  ye  call  her  back  from  joys  celestial 

The  pangs  that  vex  ye  here  again  to  feel  ? 
Your  daughter  dear  is  now  a  glad  partaker 

Of  aliment  divine,  we  're  well  assured. 
For  pure  in  heart,  she  looks  upon  her  Maker  ; 

Hushed  every  moan,  her  mortal  anguish  cured : 
Looks  where  no  cloud  around  His  throne  is  rolling. 

Not  darkly  through  a  glass,  but  face  to  face. 
Beyond  this  orb  where  bells  are  ever  tolling 

The  bitter  knells  of  loveliness  and  grace. 

Though  painful  and  unlooked-for  was  the  closing 

In  this  dark  valley,  of  her  mortal  day, 
Be  reconciled  !  a  holy  trust  reposing 

In  Power  Supreme  who  gives  and  takes  away. 
I  know  that  darkness  rests  upon  your  dwelling, 

And  cold  the  hearth  of  home,  so  bright  before, 
While  bird  and  breeze  and  rustling  leaf  seem  telling 

A  tale  of  her  who  will  come  back  no  more. 
In  dreams  of  night  I  know  that  she  is  present, 

With  her  mild  look  and  unobtrusive  air. 
And  that  ye  hear  her  accents  low  and  pleasant, 

Her  light,  familiar  footstep  on  the  stair. 

Tom  from  the  house  of  flesh,  in  ruin  lying, 

And  with  the  steady  eye  of  faith  behold 
Its  bright  inhabitants  released,  undyuig 

In  Heaven's  full  concert  wiUcen  harps  of  gold ; 
Pray  that,  in  watches  of  the  midnight  dreary 

A  note  of  that  sweet  music  reach  your  ears. 
Healing  the  heart  with  sorrow  bruised  and  weary. 

Drying  the  fount  of  unavailing  tears ; 
A  low,  sad,  gentle  strain  !  for  she  was  gentle 

Whose  lips  have  breathed  farewell  to  life  and  light. 
Consigned  to  rest  beneath  the  summer  mantle 

That  earth  is  wearing  on  her  bosom  bright 

W.  II .  C.  HoaMKR. 
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THE     SCIENCE     OF     'DIDDLING.' 


•  T     A     MBW     OOKIRIBOIOR, 


Laborious  have  been  the  researches  made  to  learn  the  etymology 
of  the  verb  '  to  didd/e,'  yet  the  origin  of  this  phrase,  now  become  ^ 
popular,  remains  a  mystery.  Webster,  learaed  as  he  was,  says  no* 
thing  about  the  matter,  and  Walker  and  Johnson  are  silent  on  the 
subject.  The  signification  of  the  term,  however,  is  generally  under- 
stood. Ask  any  gentleman  who  is  in  the  practice  of  appropriating 
the  property  of  others  to  his  own  necessities  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  unless  he  be  decidedly  of  the  vulgar  class,  he  will  give  you  the 
definition  of  the  word  as  he  has  been  taught  to  understand  it  '  To 
diddle,'  he  will  observe,  *  means  simply  to  cozen ;  to  cheat ;  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  a  skilful  and  gentlemanlike  manner,  without 
regard  to  that  imaginary  quality,  Aoncjst^.* 

There  are  many  species  of  diddling,  each  of  which  might  form 
the  subject  of  a  quarto  volume.  We  find  diddlers  in  all  stages  of 
society.  They  are  like  so  many  planets  of  dififerant  sizes  revolving 
around  that  great  luminary.  Gold.  The  banker  and  the  land-specu- 
lator are  considered  very  respectable  '  diddlers'  in  their  way ;  the 
pick-pocket  and  horse-jockey  are  held  in  little  esteem.  The  former 
are  the  Jupiter  and  Venus  of  the  system  ;  the  latter  are  the  insignifi- 
cant planets — Ceres,  Juno  and  Vesta.  There  are  also  secondary 
planets  revolving  around  the  primaiy ;  for  instance,  the  speculator's 
advocate  and  the  banker's  clerk.  In  short,  society  is  made  up  of 
'  diddlers,'  and  government  itself  is  but  one  stupendous  '  diddle.' 

I  shall  not  have  room  in  this  paper  to  attend  to  every  department 
of  this  science,  but  shall  content  myself  with  making  a  few  remarks 
on  one  particular  branch.  There  is  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  a 
class  of  men  who  live  by  extorting  money  from  their  brethren  by 
promises  and  threats.  This  is  by  no  means  the  most  respectable  spe- 
cies of  diddling,  nor  is  it  the  lowest  department  of  the  science.  Tnis 
class  of  individuals,  notwithstanding  their  praiseworthy  practices,  are 
by  the  mass  of  mankind  looked  upon  as  gentlemen.  They  have 
dealings  with  the  rich  and  influential,  and  have  intimate  acquaint- 
ances belonging  to  the  *  upper  classes'  of  society.  Thus  they  have  a 
broad  field  to  work  upon  ;  they  have  a  numerous  flock  from  which  to 
choose  their  victims.  But  few  suspect  their  real  character.  They 
have  no  visible  means  of  support,  it  is  true  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Per- 
haps they  are  novel-writers  incog,,  or  gentlemen  of  fortune  living 
upon  their  rents  ;  who  knows  ?  They  often  find  themselves  obliged 
to  borrow  money  of  their  friends ;  nctt  because  they  have  not  a  fund 
to  draw  upon,  but  because  they  have  *  fors^otten  their  purse  ;'  but  the 
loans  they  requii*e  are  so  insignificant,  that  nobody  can  expect  them 
to  trouble  themselves  about  remembering  the  sum^ 
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The  faculty  most  required  by  this  class  of  diddleiB  is  braseiness. 
Their  politeness  must  however  be  equal  to  their  assurance,  They 
must  have  that  indescribable  air  about  them  which  bespeaks  high 
quality  of  blood,  independence  and  unconcern.  Nobody  must  be 
permitted  to  put  in  question  their  right  to  the  position  they  occupy, 
and  nobody  must  doubt  the  uprightness  of  their  intentions. 

A  scientific  diddler  never  loses  his  coolness,  his  self-control.  With 
an  experiepced  eye  he  surveys  his  ground,  and  calmly  considers  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  success.  It  is  seldom  necessary  for  him 
to  employ  great  energy  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  for  the 
weakness  mad  timidity  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  assures 
him  an  easy  triumph.  Fear  is  one  of  his  most  powerful  auxiliaries. 
Understanding  perfectly  the  weak  point  of  his  victims,  and  aware  of 
all  the  risks  he  may  run,  he  never  adventures  unless  he  is  sure  of 
success.  Having  once  set  his  mind  upon  an  enterprise,  he  goes  to 
work  to  accomplish  it  with  coolness,  audacity  and  contempt. 

As  an  example  of  the  diddler's  consummate  skill  and  his  manner 
pf  procedure,  we  will  relate  a  circumstance  which  took  place  not 
long  since  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  this  our  town  of  Gotham. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  called  one  morning  upon  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  in  Bleecker-street,  whose  husband,  one  of  the  rich 
aristocracy  of  Gotham,  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  away  from 

home.    Mrs.  M was  somewhat  indisposed,  and  had  given  orders 

to  her  attendant  to  admit  no  one  to  her  apartment  Our  young  gen* 
tleman,  however,  afler  having  pressed  the  urgency  of  his  visit  in 
vain,  at  last  wrote  half  a  dozen  words  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  and  told 
the  maid  to  hand  it  to  her  mistress.  The  door  was  immediately 
opened  to  him ;  he  had  doubtless  written  some  magic  word,  which, 
like  the  sesame  uf  which  we  read  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  was  irre* 
sistible.  With  a  polite  bow  he  presented  himself  to  the  astonished 
lady,  and  with  the  most  charming  air  possible  helped  himself  to  a 
seat. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Madam,'  he  said,  with  a  graceful,  winning 
smile, '  for  intruding  upon  your  retirement,  and  I  trust  you  will  ex* 
case  me  when  you  know  the  impottance  of  my  visit.' 

*  Indeed,  Sir,  I  am  greatly  surprised.  The  few  words  you  wrote 
upon  this  slip  of  paper  have  fairly  frightened  me  !  What  can  bring 
you  here  ]* 

*  Madam,'  said  the  diddler,  coolly,  *  I  am  one  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Ed-arF .' 

*  Well,  Sir,*  replied  the  lady,  not  a  little  impatient,  *  what  is  that  to 

me?     I  do  not  know  Mr.  F ;  I  have  only  met  him  once  or  twice 

in  society.     I  have  never  received  a  visit  from  him.' 

*  Certainly  not.  Madam ;  but  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
more  than  one  visit  /rom  youJ 

*  Sir! ' 

*  Do  not  be  hasty.  Madam,  I  beg  of  you.  I  do  not  come  to  re- 
proach you  for  your  conduct ;  I  merely  desire  to  have  a  few  minutes 
calm  conveiBation  with  you.'    -^ 

*  Go  on.  Sir ;  I  will  hear  yon.' 
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'  Well,  then,  you  know  that  last  week  Mr.  Edgar  F set  out 

on  an  excursion  into  the  country.  He  left  the  key  of  his  apartmenta 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  friends,  who,  prompted  by  curiosity,  in- 
discreetly made  a  discovery  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  inte- 
resting to  you.' 

'  A  discovery  V  echoed  the  lady,  turning  pale. 

'  A  secret  correspondence  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Edgar  F*-~—/ 
replied  the  diddler,  perfectly  cool, 

'  Well,  Sir,  what  is  tcj  be  done  with  this  correspondence  V 

*  Fear  nothing,  Madam.  Your  letters  are  now  m  the  hands  of  an 
individual  who  can  appreciate  their  value,  and  who  will  take  particq- 
lar  care  that  they  are  not  destroyed.' 

'  But  it  is  an  infamous  robbery ! — an  abuse  of  confidence !' 

'  Be  calm,  my  dear  Madam !     It  is  not  too  late  to  make  reparation 

for  the  carelessness  of  Mr.  Edgar  F .     Thanks  to  the  cupidity 

of  the  possessor  of  those  letters,  you  can  easily  get  them  into  your 
own  hands.' 

*  Now  I  understand  you,  Sir !'  exclaimed  the  lady,  indignantly  | 
'  I  am  the  victim  of  a  horrible  plot !  You  are  then  a  villain.  Sir — a 
nuserable  thief!     Begone,  or  I  will  ring  for  assistance  !' 

'  Anger,'  returned  the  diddler,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  perfect  sel^ 
command, '  is  quite  unseasonable  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  You 
should  consider,  my  dear  Madam,  that  there  is  a  certain  person  who 
would  pay  almost  any  sum  to  get  these  letters  into  his  own  power.' 

'  Whom  do  you  mean.  Sir  V 

*  Your  husband,  Madam.  It  appears  that  this  individual,  fondly 
trusting  to  your  fidelity,  has  become  the  victim  of  a  shamefiil  trea- 
cfaerv.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  knew  of  this  correspondence, 
and  nad  the  proofii  of  your  indiscretion,  he  would  immediately  com? 
mence  a  suit  for  a  divorce.' 

*  You  will  then  inform  him ' 

'  That  depends  upon  yourself,  Madam.  We  thought  it  best  to  adi 
dress  ourselves  first  to  you.' 

'  So  it  is  money  you  are  after  1  Contemptible  wretch  !  But  how 
much  do  you  require  ]' 

'  To  be  ft^nk  with  you.  Madam,  and  to  come  to  the  point  at  once, 
I  set  the  price  of  the  letters  at  one  thousand  dollars.' 

'  One  thousand  dollai-s ! — impossible !    How  can  I  obtain  this  sum  V 

*  I  know.  Madam,'  said  the  diddler,  with  an  ^encouraging  smile, 
'  that  it  is  rare  that  we  find  one  thousand  dollars  in  the  purse  of  a 
pretty  woman  like  yourself;  but  you  have  jewels  in  your  possession 
which  you  can  put  in  pawn.  Your  beauty  is  such  that  you  can  do 
without  these  trinkets  for  a  season.' 

'  Indeed !'  said  the  lady,  bitterly ;  '  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  the 
•  infamous  imposition.     When  must  you  have  that  sum  V 

*  If  I  did  not  fear  putting  you  to  an  inconvenience,  I  would  say, 
this  evening.' 

*  Well,  Sir,'  said  the  lady,  her  indignation  equalled  only  by  her  fear 
and  shame, '  this  evening  let  it  be.  Bring  the  letters ;  you  shall  have 
the  money.    I  need  not  ask  that  you  will  never  divulge  the  sepret  ]* 
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'  Do  not  fear,  my  dear  Madam ;  I  am  always  conscientious  in  my 
dealings.  I  am  a  man  of  honor — a  man  of  my  word.  I  promise  to 
keep  your  affair  a  secret,  and  you  can  rely  implicitly  upon  my  dis- 
cretion. This  evening  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you 
again.     I  wish  you  a  very  eood  morning  !' 

Such  the  means  the  diddler  makes  use  of  to  avenge  the  hus* 
band's  wrongs  and  to  replenish  his  own  purse.  Having  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  treachery,  he  begins  to  look  around  for  another  victim ; 
and  as  the  world  is  full  of  sinners  who  fear  exposure,  that  victim  is 
easily  found.  Sometimes  diddlere  attack  one  another ;  not  content 
with  uniting  against  a  common  enemy,  these  social  pirates  quarrel 
among  themselves.  An  anecdote  came  to  my  ears  not  long  since 
concerning  a  diddler,  who  so  far  forgot  the  honor  of  *  the  trade'  as  to 
put '  the  leech'  to  the  purse  of  a  member  of  the  brotherhood. 

Charles  A ,  an  old  diddler,  an  old  rake,  and  an  old  sinner,  had 

taken  it  into  his  head  to  reform,  and  had  through  necessity,  not  through 
weakness,  resolved  to  marry.  He  stopped  drinking,  because  he 
had  nothing  to  drink ;  stopped  diddling,  because  he  had  never  been 
a  successful  diddler ;  and  began  to  ajjpear  respectable.     He  won  the 

heart  of  the  daughter  of  the  rich  Mr.  B ,  and  was  in  a  fair  way 

to  win  the  old  gentleman's  purse ;  when  on  a  pleasant  morning  one 
of  his  old  acquaintances  and  fellow-laborers  presented  himself  be- 
fore him. 

'Charley!  dear  Charley!'  exclaimed  the  visitor,  earnestly,  'you 
are  asleep  while  a  thunder-cloud  is  ready  to  burst  over  your  head ; 
an  earthquake  yawning  to  swallow  you  up  !' 

'  How  ! — what 's  the  matter  ]'  said  Chai'ley,  turning  pale. 

*  The  matter? — why,  Eliza,  that  angelic  creature  whom  you  se- 
duced two  years  ago,  is  no  longer  the  timid,  harmless  girl  she  once 
appeared.  She  has  heard  that  you  are  about  to  be  manied,  and, 
mad  with  jealousy  and  despair,  she  thinks  of  nothing  but  revenge ; 
she  swears  that  she  will  expf»se  you  to  your  intended ;  that  she  will 
place  her  child  before  you,  on  your  wedding*day,  upon  the  altar ! 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  restrain  her  from  going  at  once * 

*  But  you  did  restrain  her  V 

*  Yes,  by  promising  her  in  your  name  five  hundred  dollars  to  keep 
silent  on  the  subject.  Advance  her  this,  through  me,  and  I  will  an« 
swer  for  her  secrecy.' 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  diddler,  encouraged  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  successes,  resolves  to  abandon  the  field  to  which  he  formerly 
confined  his  skill,  and  try  his  fortunes  in  a  higher  sphere.  It  is  only 
the  most  enterprising  and  sagacious  of  the  trade  that  are  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  upon  more  elevated  and  consequently  more  danger- 
ous ground.  Mainy  fall  in  their  attempts  to  climb  ;  for  great  fame  in 
diddling,  as  well  as  great  fame  in  other  things,  is  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained. It  requires  a  clear  eye  to  see  distinctly  when  one  has  reached 
an  elevated  station ;  for  fame,  as  saith  the  poet,  is  like  a  hill, 

'  ^VhoM  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapor.' 

The  attempts  of  these  young  Napoleons  and  their  fate  are  aome- 
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times  very  interesting.  Three  of  the  brotherhood,  during  the  last 
great  political  campaign,  became  possessed  of  a  letter,  signed  by  the 

Hon.  Mr.  L ,  which  promised  ai  rich  and  ample  harvest.    It  was 

of  a  private  nature,  and  one  that  Mr.  L would  have  g^ven  much 

to  get  into  his  possession  again.  The  diddlers  read  it  over  and  over 
again,  commented  upon  it,  and  formed  their  plans  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  the  art  Each  line  was  a  fortune,  and  each  word 
a  treasure.  The  value  of  the  document  was  put  down  as  low  as  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  most  skilful  of  the  trio  was  chosen  as  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  the  honorable  gentleman. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  representative  of  the  diddlers  called 

upon  the  Hon.  Mr.  L at  his  residence,  and  presented  him  with  a 

letter,  accompanied  with  the  following  remarks  : 

*  The  original  of  this  paper,  Sir,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
might  make  a  bad  use  or  it  It  was  in  order  to  prevent  Uiis  unplea- 
sant circumstance  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  you.' 

'  And  what  use  could  he  make  of  it  V  demanded  the  other,  after 
having  coolly  ran  his  eye  over  the  letter. 

*  It  seems  to  me,  Sir/  replied  the  diddler,  *  that  if  the  sentiments 
expressed  here  were  known  to  the  other  party,  your  hopes  of  politi- 
cal preferment  would  be  destroyed.  Even  those  of  your  own  party 
would  despise  you  for  your  underhand  operations.  I<f  ow  there  is  but 
one  way  of  preventing  your  secret  correspondence  from  going  before 
the  world.  Five  thousand  dollars  will  restore  to  you  the  original, 
which  is  in  your  hand- writing.' 

'  Are  you  sure  it  is  in  my  hand- writing  V  asked  the  statesman, 
carelessly. 

'  If  you  doubt  my  veracity,  in  an  hour  you  shall  see  the  original' 

'  Well,  return  in  an  hour,  and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you. 
You  seem  to  me  to  be  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  for  a  more 
honorable  trade.  Perhaps  some  lucrative  situation  might  be  pro- 
cured for  you.' 

Enchanted  with  his  success,  the  diddler  hastened  to  procure  the 
original  letter,  dreaming  on  the  way  of  future  greatness  in  the  po- 
litical world.  Within  the  appointed  time  he  returned,  and  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air  placed  the  letter  in  the  statesman's  hands.     Mr.  L 

looked  first  at  the  paper,  then  at  the  diddler,  and  finally  exclaimed 
indignantly : 

'  Well,  Sir,  I  see  that  you  have  put  your  fingers  in  hot  water  for 
once !  To  your  other  fine  qualities  you  join  that  of  forger,  it  seems ! 
This  letter  is  a  forgery,  and  I  retain  it  in  my  hands  as  testimony 
against  you !' 

'  But,  Sir,'  stammered  the  diddler,  thunder-struck  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken,  'but,  Sir ' 

'  Not  a  word  !  You  may  think  yourself  lucky  in  not  being  arrested 
on  the  spot!  In  future  your  actions  shall  be  watched.  Waiter, 
show  this  fellow  to  the  door !' 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  saying  a  word  of  a  class  of 
gentlemen  called  *  literary  diddlers.'    For  instance,  a  writer,  having 
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poBseaied  binuelf  of  a  secret  of  importance,  senda  the  following 
note  to  the  person  whom  it  concerns : 

'  Sir :  We  are  about  to  make  public  your  affair  with  Mrs.  G-*— -• 
Call  at  No.  — ,  -^ — '-^  street,  at  nine  o'clock,  to-moirow  morning, 
and  perhaps  arrangements  can  be  lliade  for  the  suppression  of  the 
article,  which  is  alreadj  prepared  for  the  press,'  etc.,  etc. 

Again  t  an  editor  publishes  an  infamous  report,  and  promisee  in 
his  next  paper  to  furnish  his  readers  with  the  names  or  the  parties 
concerned.  This  is  a  very  clever  diddle,  by  which  the  editor  obtains 
five  hundred  dollars  from  some  unknown  quarter,  which  hushes  up 
the  affair. 


TUE         PIIyORIM. 

TBANSLATED      FROM      THE      O  B  R  M  ▲  M      OP      UELAND. 

ar  eRARLBn  bhwaro   astthoit. 


Oh  Gftllieift'i  roeky  a^-ooast 

Staadfl  ak^  a  holy  place, 
Where  God'i  blessed  spotlen  MbTHSR 

Showera  the  riches  of  her  grace ; 
There  for  lost  ones  in  the  forest 

Shines  a  golden  pole-star's  ray, 
To  the  weaUier-beaten  seaman 

Opens  there  a  quiet  bay. 

Hiere,  when  tolls  the  bell  of  evenmg, 

'Mid  the  clifis  with  echoes  rife, 
In  the  cities,  in  the  cloisters, 

EVry  bell  awakes  to  life. 
And  the  ocean-wave  is  silent. 

Which  but  now  in  fury  rose ; 
At  (he  hehn  kneels  the  rough  sailor 

Till  the  munnored  Ave*B  close. 

On  the  day  when  the  Assamptioik 

Of  the  Glorified  is  kept, 
When  was  manifested  to  her 

Hi  that  on  her  bosom  slept, 
Hiere  within  her  holy  dwellingf 

Many  a  wondet  woiketfa  she* 
In  her  imaffe  her  pure  presence 

Then  is  felt  substantmlly. 

Party-colored  bannen  wander 

Througfa  the  meadow*  tow'rd  tke  steep,* 
And  with  paiatad  Btfeamen  gveots  ber 

Ev'ry  bark  upon  the  deep ; 
Up  the  stony  foot-path  clamber 

FOgrims,  festally  arrayed ; 
A  emeded  ladder  np  to  Heaven 

The  nmgfa  moimtain-aide  seems  made. 
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But  behind  the  cheerful  pilgrimB 

Othen  presB  in  shirts  of  hair. 
Travel-worn  and  bare-foot  are  they, 

Ashee  on  their  heads  they  bear : 
These  are  they  whom  pious  Chiistiantf 

Have  from  their  oommunion  thrust, 
Only  by  the  Church  permitted 

At  her  doors  to  kneel  in  dust 

And  behind  them  all  comes  panting 

One  with  eye  forlorn  and  seared. 
Matted  hair  shades  his  wild  visage» 

Long  and  tangled  is  his  beard, 
And  a  ring  of  rusty  iron, 

Closely  welded,  girds  him  round, 
On  his  limbs  at  ev'ry  motion 

Jarringly  the  fetten  sound. 

His  own  brother  has  he  murdered 

In  his  headlong  angel's  haste  ; 
Fashioned  from  the  mortal  weapon 

Is  the  ring  that  girds  his  waist 
Far  from  home,  far  from  his  palace, 

Wanders  he,  and  tastes  no  rest, 
HU,  by  heavenly  grace — a  wonder ! 

Burst  the  chains  that  gall  his  breast 

Had  thick  soles  of  iron  even 

Guarded  once  those  shoeleAs  feet. 
Into  dust  long  since  he  'd  worn  them. 

Yet  can  nowhere  comfort  meet : 
Never  finds  a  saint  with  power 

From  his  woes  to  grant  release, 
Ne'er  a  wonder-worlunff  image 

To  bestow  the  sign  of  peace. 

Hardly  has  he  gained  the  summit, 

Hardly  on  the  threshold  bowed, 
When  the  evening-bell  peals  sweetlyy 

And  in  worship  stills  the  crowd. 
The  pure  place  he  may  not  enter 

Where  Uie  Virgin-image  shines. 
Gaily  colored  by  the  sunbeams 

As  be  'mid  the  waves  declmes. 

What  a  glorious  light  is  showered 

Over  ocean,  earth  and  sky ! 
Are  the  golden  heavens  open 

As  the  blest  one  soars  on  high  7 
Are  her  radiant  foot-steps  dying 

Those  bright  clouds  with  rosy  hue  ? 
Is  she  calmly  looking  downwanl 

From  that  deep  unsullied  Uue  7 

All  the  pflgrims  go  with  comfort. 

Only  one  still  keeps  his  place ; 
Still  he  lies  upon  the  threshold. 

With  his  pale  and  care-worn  face* 
Firmly  yet  round  limbs  and  body 

Wind  his  chains  their  heavy  load, 
But  his  soul,  released  from  fetten. 

Mounts  to  y<mder  bright  abode. 
VOL.  ZXZIf.  15 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    VILLAGE    OF    BABYLON. 


nr    niJiif-KD    n'.Yv.^rrj.. 


'BuocESS  ifl  wisdom : 
If  the  rMoltk  happy  we  have  been  win.'  Mmi.  Mtra  Masow. 

In  all  great  actions  two  elements  are  indispensable.  First,  the 
task  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  in  order  to  develope  those  heroic 
qualities  —  fortitude  and  perseverance.  Secondly,  the  result  must  be 
an  equivalent  for  the  labor ;  a  consideration  which  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  all  legislators,  or  it  might  have  prevented  most  of 
the  battles,  massacres,  burnings  and  bloodshed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  Whether  or  no  I  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  latter, 
posterity  shall  judge,  and  as  regards  the  former,  I  can  only  ask  of  those 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Babylonii,  if  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  information  is  not  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at  among  that  sage 
and  taciturn  people  ?  In  fact,  a  genuine  Long-Islander,  like  one  of 
his  native  oysters,  is  held  to  be  of  little  value  unless  he  can  keep  his 
mouth  shut.  Judge  then  of  the  labor  it  has  cost  to  bring  into  the 
world  this  true  and  impartial  history ;  to  search  the  mis-spelt  records 
of  the  township  ;  to  dive  into  numberless  authorities ;  to  collect  the 
waifs  and  floating  straws  of  tradition ;  to  collate,  examine,  sift,  weigh, 
accept,  refuse  and  discriminate  among  these  heterogenous  materials, 
has  been  to  me  a  labor  of  love ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  fear- 
ing that  no  other  person  will  ever  undertake  the  arduous  task,  with 
much  brain-work  and  wasting  of  the  midnight  camphene,  I  have  at 
last  perfected  this  invaluable  work.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  au- 
thentic antediluvian  records  of  Babylon.  Neither  do  we  find  a  dis- 
tinct and  reliable  account  of  such  a  place  among  the  travels  of  those 
ancient  navigators,  the  Phoenicians,  but  from  the  known  habits  of  that 
mighty  hunter,  Nimrod,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  he  would  be  likely 
to  look  out  some  such  place  to  mitify  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  the 
South  Side  affording  him  every  facility,  he  might  naturally  settle  there 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Nor  \&  this  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, for  there  is  a  vague  tradition  floating  around  the  village  to 
that  effect,  the  most  poweiiul  argument  in  its  favor  being  this : 

*  If  Nimrod  did  not  go  to  Babylon,  where  did  he  go  V 

Until  this  question  is  satisfactorily  answered,  I  shall  claim  the  great 
Assyrian  as  the  founder  of  the  ancient  village  of  Babylon. 

Having  thus  settled  the  post-diluvian  era  of  the  discovery  of  this 
ancient  and  renowned  village  there  still  remains  in  mysterious  ob- 
scurity a  vast  interval.  I  shall  not,  af)»r  the  manner  of  many  histo- 
rians, attempt  to  bridge  over  this  dark  period  with  idle  conjecture, 
but  rather  let  it  remain  a  shadowy  and  fathomless  sea  in  its  silent  sub- 
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limitj,  adding  beauty  by  contrast  to  the  life-like  picture  of  a  later  and 
more  eventful  age.  Babylon  is  bounded  north  by  the  rail-road,  south 
by  the  great  south-bay,  east  by  Coquam  or  Skoquam  Creek,  and  west 
by  Sunkwam  or  Great-Creek  :  whether  these  fertilizing  streams  ever 
received  the  names  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  not  known.  Yet 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Chaldean  monarch  gave  them 
their  titles  in  honor  of  the  ancient  City  of  Con^sion.  For  several 
thousand  years  the  descendants  of  the  great  hunter  occupied  the  ter- 
ritory bequeathed  to  them  in  peaceful  security.  The  Syrian  merged 
in  the  red  man ;  their  very  language  was  unknown,  their  origin  for- 
gotten ;  the  beautiful  oriental  Chaldaic  was  changed  into  the  barba- 
rous dialect  of  the  Massapequas,  and  a  rude  tribe, '  a  mere  handful  of 
men,'  was  all  that  remained  of  a  nation  whose  greatness  had  oversha- 
dowed the  earth. 

But  the  lapse  of  centuries  had  not  dtered  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  land.  The  primitive  forest  still  extended  to  the  verge  of  the  green 
meadows  that  bordered  the  bay.  The  antlered  deer  stooped  to  drink 
fh>m  the  clear  streams  that  wound  their  sinuous  way  through  the 
shadowy  woods.  The  patient  beaver  '  built  his  little  Venice'  upon 
their  banks,  while  the  elJc  upheaved  his  proud  neck  like  a  monarch, 
and  bounded  away  at  the  scream  of  the  yrild  cat  or  the  cry  of  the  ra- 
pacious wolf.  The  swan  rippled  with  her  snowy  bosom  the  placid 
waters  of  the  bay ;  the  pelican,  reared  its  rude  nest  amid  the  pines, 
and  the  plumed  and  painted  Indian  in  his  slender  canoe  floated  like 
a  dream  upon  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  waters.  The  Massape- 
quas, a  peaceful  piscivorous  nation,  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  glones 
of  war ;  a  night  excursion  to  steal  some  trifle  from  the  neighboring 
Secatouges  or  the  Shinecocks,  (a  tribe  noted  for  anointing  their  bodies 
with  the  fat  of  the  opossum,)  or  the  laughter-loving  Merrikokes,  was 
the  extent  of  their  predatory  forays. 

Even  these  night  rambles  were  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  a  quiet 
people ;  retaliation  soon  quenched  this  warlike  spirit ;  and  like  the 
Babylonii  of  modem  days,  they  preferred  making  raids  upon  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  bay,  or 

'  took  crabs  and  oysters  prisoners, 

And  lobsters  'stead  of  cuirassiers ; 
Engaged  their  legions  in  fierce  bosties 
With  periwinkles,  prawns,  and  mussels, 
And  led  their  troops  with  furious  gallops 
To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scsillops.' 

Such  was  the  enviable  condition  of  the  territory  of  Babylon  or 
Sunkwam,  as  it  was  then  denominated,  and  so  it  remained  until  the 
discovery  of  the  island  of  Manhattan  and  the  landing  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers  and  mothers  upon  the  famous  rock  at  New-Plymouth.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  repeat  these  familiar  portions  of  the  history  of  the 
new  world.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  the  colonial 
government  of  the  Puritans  are  well  known  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country.  The  patient  Netherlands  slowly  populated 
the  peaceful  city  of  the  Manhattoes.  The  Pilgrims  took  possession 
successively  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.    But 
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Sunkwam  was  reserved  for  greater  things,  and  therefore  her  day 
came  later  than  the  rest.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  the  first  irruption  of  the  white  men  into  the  territory 
of  the  Massapequas  took  place.  The  western  end  of  the  island  nearest 
New- Amsterdam  had  been  deliberately  settled  by  the  phlegmatic 
Dutchmen,  while  their  mora  mercurial  brethren  had  extended  them- 
selves over  the  largest  portion  of  the  island,  from  Montauk  Point  to 
the  present  western  boundaries  of  Suffolk  county.  At  the  latter  place 
an  imaginary  line  had  been  drawn  defining  the  limits  of  the  respec- 
tive settlements,  but  in  1642  a  party  of  orientals  started  from  the  town 
of  Lynn,  and  with  true  Yankee  audacity,  squatted  themselves  at  Cow 
Bay,  directly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Dutch  territory.  Now 
Governor  KjeMt  was  a  little  man,  and  not  over  brave  for  a  governor, 
but  like  many  other  little  men  he  could  do  a  great  deal  of  fighting  —  at 
a  distance.  So  he  forthwith  despatched  a  rascally  scout,  one  Corne- 
lius Van  Tienhoven,  with  directions  to  capture  this  band  of  '  infii- 
mous  Yankees,'  who  had  dared  to  come  (from  Lynn)  '  between  the 
wind  and  his  nobility.*  Whereupon  the  said  Cornelius  took  with 
him  six  good  men  and  true,  and  afler  a  laborious  journey  of  three 
weeks,  five  days  and  twenty-three  hours,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  em- 
bryo colony.  Here  he  reposed  for  two  days  and  a  half  to  recover 
his  wind,  and  then  taking  off  his  coat  and  tying  his  suspenders  around 
his  capacious  orbiculem,  he  started  off  alone  to  take  the  settlement  by 
storm,  leaving  his  valiant  army  behind  as  a  '  corp-de-reserve*  As  luck 
would  have  it,  just  as  he  reached  the  brow  of  the  little  hill  which  rises 
before  Cow  Bay  his  foot  slipped  in  something  and  he  rolled  down  the 
hill  toward  the  ill-fated  colony.  When  the  Yankees  beheld  this  huge 
Dutch  avalanche  coming  down  upon  them,  threatening  to  demolish 
the  whole  of  them  in  a  twinkling,  they  were  seized  with  a  horrible 
panic,  and  ran  away  as  if  the  devil  was  after  them.*  Whereupon  the 
aforesaid  Cornelius  took  possession  of  the  remainder,  namely,  at  old 
woman  with  the  fev6r-and-ague,  a  yellow-headed  baby  with  goose- 
berry eyes,  together  with  a  bag  of  corn  meal  and  a  huge  rasher  of 
pork,  and  marched  back  to  New- Amsterdam  like  a  modem  Mexican 
hero  fresh  from  the  *  Halls  of  the  Montezumas.' 

But  this  little  circumstance  was  productive  of  a  great  result,  for 
one  of  the  aforesaid  Yankees,  Hosea  Carl  by  name,  ran  straight  across 
the  island  and  never  drew  breath  until  he  come  in  sight  of  the  plea- 
sant waters  of  the  Great  South  Bay.  Here  he  beheld  the  wigwams 
of  the  renov^ed  Massapequas,  Eind  finding  them  to  be  an  indolent 
devil-may-care  set  of  savages,  he  forthwith  took  them  under  his  kindly 
protection.  It  was  on  this  memorable  day,  namely,  the  twenty-third 
of  May,  1642,  that  the  first  blud  fish  was  eaten  by  a  white  man  within 


*  Hku  let  me  caution  my  readers  againat  the  account  given  by  Dibdbich  KNiCKxaBOCXXB 
In  the  History  of  New- York,  of  this  memorable  event.  I  do  most  heartily  believe  every  thing 
that  he  relates  except  when  he  speaka  of  the  Yankees,  and  then,  methinks,  his  prejudice  has 
warped  his  Judgment.  Beside,  how  could  *  .Stoffel  Brinkerhoff,' as  he  asserts, 'toradge 
through  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  and  Jericho  and  Patchogue,  and  the  mighty  town  of  Quog.  en 
kit  way  to  Offtur  Ban  f*  He  might  aa  well  have  tried  to  get  to  Albany  by  the  way  of  Coney.  Isl- 
and I 
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the  precincts  of  Sunkwam  or  Sunquam  as  it  is  sometimes  errone- 
oasly  spelt.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  relate  that  this  same  Hosea  Carl  had 
in  his  waiscoat  pocket  some  pumpkin  seeds,  which  he  planted  without 
delay,  for  the  pumpkin  is  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  Yankees,  and  the 
planting  thereof  gives  as  good  a  title  to  the  soil  as  right  of  possession 
by  flag-staff,  or  any  other  ingenious  invention  by  which  barbarous 
tribes  are  taught  to  respect  the  rights  and  claims  of  civilized  nations. 
Being  thus  in  a  manner  under  the  shade  of  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree, 
Hosea  sent  a  faithful  copperhead,  Squidko  by  name,  to  hunt  up  his 
wife,  who  had  fled  before  the  terrible  splutter  damns  of  Cornelius 
Von  Tienhoven,  like  a  stuck  wild  fowl  at  the  sound  of  a  rusty  gun. 

The  daguerreotype  painted  upon  the  memory  of  Squidko  was  a  per- 
fect likeness,  and  in  a  few  days  the  hapless  fugitive  was  found.  Hosea 
then  made  a  '  clearing,'  and  before  many  years  a  small  tribe  of  mus- 
quito-bitten,  saffron-headed  Hoseas,  surrounded  the  parental  clap- 
boards. About  two  years  afler  this  memorable  epoch,  certain  Indians 
who  had  been  committing  various  depredations  were  attacked  by  the 
famous  Captain  John  Underbill,  in  the  palisado  called  Fort  Neck, 
about  eight  miles  from  Babylon,  and  utterly  routed  with  much  slaugh- 
ter. Now  this  said  John  Underbill  was  not  only  a  terrible  fellow 
among  the  savages,  but  he  used  to  raise  the  devil's  delight  in  every 
village  where  he  happened  to  be  quartered,  for  he  was  a  great  favo- 
rite with  the  fair  sex,  (which  is  always  the  case  with  warriors  and  other 
noted  characters,)  and  although  doubtless  an  innocent  man,  yet  the 
'  viperous  tongue  of  slander*  will  assail  the  purest  and  the  most  vir- 
tuous. Hence  we  find  it  recorded  in  Thompson's  admirable  History 
of  Long  Island,  out  of  Hutchinson,  that '  before  a  great  assembly  at 
Boston  on  a  lecture  day  and  in  the  courtrhouse,  he  sat  upon  a  stool  of 
repentance^  with  a  white  cap  on  his  head ;  and  with  many  deep  sighs, 
a  woful  countenance,  and  aoundance  of  tears,  owned  his  wicked  way 
of  life,  and  besought  the  church  to  have  compassion  on  him,  and  de- 
liver him  out  of  &e  hands  of  Satan.'  Which  after  all  was  only  a 
general  and  not  a  specific  acknowledgment  of  any  one  sin  with  which 
he  had  been  charged,  for  doth  he  not  affirm  when  he  had  been  pri- 
vately dealt  with  for  incontinency  —  Id^  That  Hhe  woman  being  very 
young  and  beautifut,  and  withal  of  a  jovial  spirit  and  behaviour,  he  did 
daily  frequent  her  house,  and  was  divers  times  found  there  ahme  toith 
her,  the  door  being  locked  on  the  inside,  and  confessed  tfiat  it  was  ill,  be' 
cause  it  had  the  appear aiice  of  evil  in  it ;  but  that  the  woman  was  in 
great  trouble  of  mind  and  sore  temptation,  a/nd  that  he  resorted  to  her  to 
confort  her;  and  that  when  the  door  was  found  locked  upon  them  they 
were  in  private  prayer  together  V  —  an  explanation  which  ought  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  every  reasonable  mind. 

Moreover,  doth  not  the  following  extract  from  his  letter  to  his 
*  Worthee  and  Beloved  friend,  Hansard  Knowles,'  clearly  show  that 
the  times,  and  not  the  man  were  in  error  ] 

*  They  propounded  that  I  was  to  be  examined  for  carnally  looking 
after  one  Mistris  Miriam  Wilbore,  at  the  lecture  in  Boston  when 
Master  Shepherd  expounded.'  This  Mistris  Wilbore  hath  since 
been  dealt  with  for  coming  to  that  lecture  with  a  pair  of  wanton  open- 
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worked  gloves,  slit  at  the  thumbs  and  fingers,  for  the  purpose  of  takmg 
snuff.  For,  as  Master  Cotton  observed,  for  what  end  should  these 
vain  openings  be,  but  for  the  intent  of  taking  filthy  snuff?  and  he 
quoted  Gregory  Naziazen  upon  good  works.  How  the  use  of  the 
good  creature  tobacco,  can  be  an  offence,  I  cannot  see.  Master  Cot- 
ton said,  '  Did  you  not  look  upon  Mistris  Wilbore  V  I  confessed  that 
I  did.  Master  Peters  then  sayd,  '  Why  did  you  not  look  at  sister 
Newell,  or  sister  Upham  V  I  sayd, '  Verelie,  they  are  not  desyrable 
women,  as  to  temporal  graces.'  Then  Hugh  Peters  and  all  cryed, 
'  It  is  enough,  he  hath  confessed,'  and  so  passed  excommunication.' 
Now  I  would  like  to  know  what  would  become  of  our  modem  church- 
gallants  if  they  were  liable  to  be  excommunicated  upon  such  charges  1 

Having  thus  redeemed  the  character  of  this  jolly  bachelor  from 
the  foul  aspersions  of  a  cynical  age,  it  but  remains  for  me  to  say, 
that  from  him  sprang  the  present  race  of  Underbills,  who  are  to  be 
found  by  every  shady  hill-side  on  Long-Island ;  men  celebrated  all 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  for  their  morality  and  bravery.  The  firat 
Yankee  discoverer  of  Sunkwam  did  not  remain  there  long  without 
having  neighbors.  The  Smiths,  the  Seamans,  the  Hicks,  the  Wil- 
letts,  the  Coopers  and  the  Udells,  planted  themselves  side  by  side 
with  the  primitive  adventurer ;  and  about  this  time  the  family  of  the 
Snedicors,  springing  up  earth-bom,  the  Lord-knows-how,  began  to 
over-run  the  country  like  a  wild  cucumber-vine,  and  finally  shot  up 
in  a  single  night  in  die  hitherto  purely  Yankee  village  of  Sunkwam. 
The  onentals  initiated  the  Indians  into  the  mysteries  of  rum,  gun- 
powder, pumpkin-pies  and  Jews-harps,  and  the  Indians  rewarded 
their  instructors  with  plentiful  grants  of  land  and  prodigious  clam- 
bakes. On  the  fourth  of  July,  1657,  Tackapansha,  the  sachem  of 
the  Massapequas,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  governor,  by  which 
Sunkwam  became  nominally  a  province  of  the  Nieuw  Nether- 
landts;  but  the  conquest  of  the  latter  place,  in  1664,  by  the  Eng- 
lish, restored  the  settlers  to  that  liberty  which  they  had  lost  only  m 
name.  And  now  peace  and  serenity  was  with  Sunkwam.  The 
conical  wigwams  of  the  savages  were  giving  place  to  the  clap-boaixL 
castles  of  the  industrious  Yankees.  Here  and  there  a  snowy  sail 
careered  over  the  bay  where  erst  had  been  seen  only  the  bark  canoe 
of  the  aborigine.  Population  thrived,  agriculture  flourished;  the 
sportive  cucumber  meandered  among  the  green  com,  and  the  peace- 
ful pumpkin  rolled  its  *  fair  round  proportions'  on  the  sunny  slopes ; 
while  the  commerce  of  Sunkwam  spread  like  a  battalia  of  white 
moths  over  the  neighboring  bays  and  inlets. 

Such  was  the  happy  condition  of  Babylon  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  ;  it  is  a  picture  that  I  am  never  weary  of  contemplating. 
Let  me  lay  aside  my  pen  and  look  upon  it  with  the  delight  of  a 
father  who  gazes  upon  his  first-bom  with  those  exquisite  feelings 
known  only  to  the  parental  heart ! 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  re- 
doubtable Captain  Ridd,  of  pious  memory,  dropped  anchor  off  the 
fertile  shores  of  Long  Island.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  robberies  upon  the  high  seas ;  the 
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fruit  of  his  experience  with  these  modem  '  Vikings/  which  ended 
in  his  becoming  a  pirate  himself;  and  his  end  at  Execution  Dock  in 
170  ly  are  well  known  to  every  one ;  but  on  board  of  his  vessel  he 
had  many  innocent  persons,  who  were  subordinate  officers,  seamen, 
and  the  like,  shipped  with  no  other  motive  than  that  of  serving  their 
king,  the  press-gang,  and  their  country.  Among  those  who  had  be- 
come pirates  by  compulsion  was  the  sailing-master  of  the  vessel,  one 
Jacob  O'Lynn ;  probably  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  famous  Bryan 
O'Lynn,  who  had 

—^  *  No  breeohei  to  wear, 
So  he  bought  him  a  sheep-Bldn  to  make  him  a  pair ; 
With  the  wooUy  aide  out  and  the  leather  aide  la, 
*  They  '11  be  cool  in  warm  weather,'  aaya  Bbtan  O'Ltmh.' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Lynn,  (for  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  had 
dropped  the  Hibemic  'O,')  was  a  warm-hearted,  double-fisted, 
square-chested  sea-dog,  who  did  not  care  the  toss  of  a  biscuit  who  he 
served  under,  so  that  there  was  plenty  of  fighting  and  the  liquor  was 
good.  His  chief  amusement  was  playing  on  an  enormous  conch- 
shell,  given  him  by  some  princess  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  his  broad  shoulders  and  manly  proportions ;  and  his 
favorite  position  was  to  get  astride  of  the  bowsprit,  blowing  his  enor- 
mous conch  like  a  jolly  triton  playing  '  Come  o'er  the  Sea'  before 
Queen  Amphitrite ;  from  whence  he  received  the  name  of  '  Conch 
Lynn,'  since  corrupted  into  '  Conklin.'  It  is  necessary  to  be  particu- 
lar in  these  matters,  because  they  are  the  stepping-stones  of  all  true 
history.  But  this  said  Conch-Lynn,  disliking  exceedingly  the  cus- 
toms of  those  sea-anti-renters,  the  pirates,  took  an  opportunity  while 
Kidd  was  asleep,  afler  a  hard  day's  drinking,  strapped  his  beloved 
conch-shell  around  his  neck,  filled  his  pockets  with  doubloons  and 
jewels,  dropped  overboard,  swam  ashore,  and  landed  high  and  dry 
on  the  beach  at  Fire-Island.  Here  he  blew  a  terrific  blast  upon  his 
conch-shell  in  honor  of  his  safe  arrival,  the  sound  of  which  killed  a 
whole  flock  of  snipe  who  were  skippereering  along  the  beach  ;  then 
turning  a  somerset  in  his  joy,  and  making  telegraphic  signals  with 
his  legs,  whereby  he  lost  many  jewels  and  other  valuables  out  of  his 
jacket-pockets,  he  swam  and  waded  across  the  bay,  and  finally  landed 
safe  and  sound  at  Sunkwam.  Here  he  was  sumptuously  entertained 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  royally  feasted  upon  skillipots  and  snappers, 
beaver-tail,  baked  quohaugs,  blue-fish,  and  other  delicacies,  washed 
down  with  copious  libations  of  switchel  and  hard-cider ;  and  being 
of  a  domestic  turn  of  mind,  he  took  possession  of  a  deserted  wig- 
wam, hired  a  buxom-looking  squaw  for  a  house-keeper,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heait  kept  up  an  infernal  blarting  upon  his  conch-shell 
firom  morning  till  night.  This  hideous  concerto  was  more  than  the 
Sunkwamites  had  bargained  for ;  accordingly,  in  a  very  eloquent  re- 
monstrance, now  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Baby- 
lon, they  requested  him  '  right  lovin^ely  either  to  cease  blowinge  y* 
aforesaid  konke,  whereby  y*  peace  of  y'  community  had  beene  much 
endamaged,  or  to  take  his  d d  shell  and  blow  it  without  y*  juris- 
diction of  y*  colony.'  As  might  be  expected,  the  jolly  sailine-master 
took  offence  at  this,  and  shaking  the  dust  off  his  shoes,  departed 
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from  the  place  as  mad  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head.  After  trudging 
for  two  or  three  miles  across  the  swamps  and  pine-barrens,  he  turned 
round  and  gave  them  a  parting  blast  upon  his  sea-trumpet  that 
sounded  like  the  famous  horn  of  Orlaqdo  at  the  dolorous  rout  of 
Roncesvalles  ;  then  settling  himself  in  the  interior,  he  married  out  of 
sheer  spite,  and  begat  the  numerous  race  of  Conklins,  who  are  re- 
nowned for  blowing  their  own  trumpets  even  to  this  day.  Nay,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  sound  of  his  conch-shell  can  be  heard  even  now 
swelling  upon  the  wind  across  the  bay  whenever  there  is  a  storm 
brewing  to  the  southward.  Still  the  little  settlement  thrived  in  spite 
of  these  untoward  mishaps,  and  it  was  christened  Huntington-South, 
in  honor  of  the  great  hunter  who  had  founded  it. 

It  is  delightful  to  review  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  little 
colony.  Every  one  assisted  his  neighbor ;  the  laws  wei*e  adminis- 
tered with  stiict  impartiality,  and  I  have  quoted  from  the  aforesaid 
'  History  of  Long  Island'  the  following  record  as  a  specimen  of  what 
even-handed  justice  was  in  those  patriarchal  days  : 

'Town-Court,  Oct  23,  1662.  —  Stephen  Jervice,  an  attorney  in 
behalf  of  James  Chichester,  plf.,  vs,  Tho.  Scudder,  deft.,  acsion  of 
y*  case  and  of  batery.  Deft,  says  that  he  did  his  endeavor  to  save 
y'  pigg  from  y*  wolff,  but  knows  no  hurt  his  dog  did  it ;  and  as  for 
y*  sow,  he  denys  y*  charge.  Touching  y*  batery,  striking  y*  boye, 
says  he  did  strike  y*  boye,  but  it  was  for  abusing  his  daughter.  Y* 
verdict  of  y'  jury  is,  that  deft.'s  dog  is  not  fitt  to  be  cept,  but  y*  ac- 
sion fails  for  want  of  testimony ;  but  touching  y*  batery,  y'  jury's 
verdict  pass  for  plff.,  that  deft  pay  him  ten  shillings  for  stxikmg  y* 
boye,  and  y*  plfli.  to  pay  five  shillings  for  his  boye's  insivility.'  Hav- 
ing thus  found  a  verdict  against  the  dog,  the  plaintiff  and  the  defend- 
ant, the  jury  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  respective  homes. 

And  now,  even  as  a  laborer  after  a  hard  day's  work  stretches  him- 
self and  slumbers  in  tranquillity,  did  the  little  town  of  Huntington- 
South  enjoy  a  long  period  of  repose.  The  old  settlers  were  gathered 
in  the  silent  fold  where  all  must  slumber,  the  Indians  melted  from 
the  land  like  snow  before  the  sun  in  April.  Piece  by  piece  the  land 
had  been  purchased  by  the  whites  ;  nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the 
story  of  Sally  Higbee,  '  who  didd  receive  a  notable  tracte  of  land 
from  one  Smackatagh,  by  reasonne  of  a  kisse  which  he  did  begge  of 
herr,  and  which  she  bestowede  in  consideracion  of  havinge  the  said 
lande  given  tow  herr  by  the  salvage  ;'  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
one  Jones  did  out^ump  an  Indian  for  a  wager,  and  thereby  being  a 
springy  varlet,  and  full  of  quicksilver,  won  the  same  from  him  by  a 
foot  and  a  half.  With  the  exception  of  such  events,  Huntington- 
South  slumbered  on  for  above  a  century.  The  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out  and  rolled  like  a  sea  of  fire  around  her  scrub-oak  bar- 
riers ;  but  she  knew  it  not,  and  even  to  this  day,  it  is  said,  some  of 
the  inhabitants  prav  devoutly  for  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  of  blessed  memory. 

At  last  the  nineteenth  century  dawned  upon  the  world.  Volumi- 
nous as  are  the  records  of  this  period,  one  important  ciixsumstance 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  every  historian.    Seizing  upon  this  event 
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with  the  joy  of  one  who  has  found  a  treasure,  and  scarcely  credits  the 
evidence  of  his  senses,  I  shall  forthwith  reveal  how  Sunkwam  came 
to  be  christened  by  the  name  it  now  beara.  In  1801,  one  Nat. 
Conklin  (or  Conkelynffe)  kept  a  store  in  the  village,  and  transacted 
a  profitable  business  with  the  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  an  Irish- 
man, Billy  Callighan  by  name,  had  a  similar  establishment  for  the 
vending  of  rum,  red  herrings,  tape,  tobacco,  mackerel,  molasses, 
cod-fish  and  calicoes.  '  Huntington- South'  had  always  been  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  the  native  orthoffrapbists,  (I  myself  have 
seen  more  than  seventeen  different  ways  of  spelHng  it,  every  one  of 
them  wrong,)  so  this  merry  little  Irishman,  in  honor  of  his  native 
city,  determined  to  name  it  Dublin  !  But  Aunt  Phoebe  Conklin, 
the  mother  of  Nat.,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  doughty  Jacob, 
settled  her  spectacles  firmly  upon  the  tip  of  her  indefatigable  nose, 
took  a  sharp  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  a  testy-looking  little  box«  clapped 
the  box  in  her  side  pocket,  and  with  her  thumb  and  fore-finger  tightly 
pinched  together,  as  if  she  held  the  weasand  of  the  presumptuous 
^illy  Callighan  squeezed  between  them,  declared  she  would  not  have 
it  so  :  '  And  since  the  place  wants  a  name,'  said  she, '  I  '11  name  it : 
I  'U  call  it  Babylon  !  —  because  there  's  always  so  much  '  babbling^ 
going  on  there  !'  And  thereupon  she  took  out  a  red  bandanna,  and 
sounded  a  terrific  blast  with  her  nose  that  was  like  unto  the  sound  of 
the  mighty  conch-shell  of  her  valorous  ancestor.  So  the  village  be- 
came Babylon  by  sound  of  trumpet ! 

Now  must  I  not  omit  to  describe  the  nominatrix  of  this  puissant 
village.  She  was  a  tall,  spare,  mathematical  looking  lady,  with  a  face 
like  a  *  last  will  and  testament,'  with  *  Amen !'  written  in  every  cor- 
ner. Moreovei*,  she  was  bedight  in  a  crimp-cap  and  white  short 
gown,  with  a  black  silk  kerchief  pinned  crossways  over  her  neck, 
and  a  quilted  calico  petticoat,  that  by  dint  of  repeated  washing  looked 
like  the  ghost  of  a  aead  rainbow. 

Meanwhile,  one  Thompson,  who  was  likewise  an  aspu'ant  for  fame, 
must  needs  have  his  say  in  the  matter ;  and  being  of  a  milky  d]3po- 
sition,  of  wonderful  good-nature,  and  wishing  every  body  well  in  the 
world,  would  fain  give  Babylon  a  more  euphonious  title ;  so  he  called 
together  all  the  inhabitants,  had  a  grand  *  pow-wow'  at  his  house,  and 
spent  several  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  sundry  gallons  of  corn-whis- 
key, apple-jack  and  New-England  rum,  with  which  the  company  be- 
came wonderfully  mellow.  Then,  after  much  preliminary  backing- 
and-filling,  he  proposed  —  in  a  terribly  long-winded  speech,  which 
the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  give  entire  — '  that  the 
village,  being  a  quiet,  peaceful  little  place,  where  all  were  '  Vnitas 
FrcUrumj  should  be  henceforth  known  and  denominated  as  Har- 
HONT ;'  which  was  unanimously  ratified  upon  the  spot  by  all  present 
This  important  ceremony  over,  the  Harmonians  proceeded  to  the 
more  serious  business  of  the  night,  and  took  unto  themselves  sundry 
juleps,  slings,  toddies,  etc.  Then,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
time,  did  they  become  bucked,  boozy,  bunged  up,  corned,  cocked, 
sprung,  swipesy,  swizzled,  soaked,  smashed,  slewed,  sewed  up, 
sick,  mellow,  maudlin,  hot,  funny,  toddied,  top-heavy,  half  snapped, 
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keeled  up,  drunken,  inebriated,  intoxicated ;  one  had  a  load  on, 
another  a  brick  in  his  hat,  one  eye  open,  in  liquor,  weeping,  shout- 
ing, swearing,  roaring,  flabbergasted,  all  talking  at  once,  kicked, 
cuffed,  torn,  fisted ;  in  a  word,  they  made  as  infernal  an  uproar  as 
ever  had  been  made  at  the  building  of  the  veritable  tower  of  Babel 
upon  the  plains  of  Shinar !  But  how  vain  are  human  efforts  to  con- 
tend with  fate  !  The  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  breaking  several 
panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  east,  looked  through  and  smiled 
m  peaceful  serenity  upon  the  slumbering  village.  And  lo  and  be- 
hold !  it  was  Babylon  still,  and  so  it  has  remained  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Having  thus  brought  this  philosophical  and  philological 
history  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  I  lay  aside  my  pen. 
I  have  passed  over  as  apocryphal  the  popular  rumor  of  Babylon 
having  been  once  named  *  Dogville ;'  but  justice  to  the  Babylonii 
demands  that  I  should  affirm,  upon  the  word  of  an  historian,  that 
since  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  '  christening,'  they  have  continued 
and  still  remain  Strictly  Temperancb  People. 


LINES 


TO    UT    oAoonTBK    OS   nsx   ELsvawrn    DinTa-T»4.r. 


EuEVEN  years  have  come  and  jjrone 
Since  thou,  my  dearest  child !  wert  bom : 
Nature  to  me  appeared,  that  mom 

Which  gave  tfiee  birth. 
As  Adam  saw  it,  when  he  look'd 

His  first  on  earth. 


At  such  a  time,  what  hopes  and  fears 
Possessed  my  heart,  that  coming  years 
Might  light  with  smiles,  not  dim  with  tears, 

Thy  sojourn  here ; 
That  Trath  the  guiding-star  should  be 

Of  thy  career  I 


The  hopes  that  budded  then,  haye  grown 
And  blossom'd  with  a  strength  unknown 
To  all  but  me.    Not  one  has  flown, 

In  years  now  past ; 
May  Heaven  grant,  that  while  /  live 

They  too  may  last ! 


I  then  shall  hail  the  aminal  ray 
That  ushers  in  this  happy  day 
With  soul  as  buoyant,  heart  as  gay, 

As  when  I  pressed 
For  the  first  time  thy  little  form 

Unto  my  breast. 
Nm-Torit,  Julff  4,  l^B. 
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sonnet:     to     hart. 

Fair  one !  thine  image  on  my  soul  impressed, 
And  Jike  an  ever  sacred  presence  grown, 
Can  never  fade  while  reason  holds  its  throne  : 

For  mid  the  dim  of  toil,  the  world's  mirest, 

It  hoveiB  there,  in  freshening  beauty  dressed. 
Thine  eyes,  so  full  of  light,  Uke  heaven's  own, 
Seem  beaming  on  me  in  their  orbits  lone  ; 

Twin  suns,  that  flood  my  path  and  warm  my  breast 
Not  oft  I  see  thee,  but  in  fancy's  eye. 

Not  oft  I  hear  thee  but  in  fancy's  ear ; 
Yet  all  thy  smiles,  so  like  a  summer  sky, 

Nurse  many  a  hope  and  banish  every  fear : 
And  in  my  soul  thy  tones,  that  ne'er  may  die. 

Are  musical  as  harps  in  yon  celestial  sphere. 


THE      IDLEBERG      PAPERS. 


i-o^«    IV    TH«   cnoxn. 


I  HAVE  written  of  the  neat  and  unpretending  church  where  Mart 
sat  at  the  organ  and  sang,  years  ago ;  but  the  reader  must  not  imagine 
that  Idleberg  boasts  no  other  edifice  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Most  High.  Of  the  entire  number  it  is  true  that  *  Little  Trinity,'  as 
we  have  entitled  it,  has  the  only  church-organ  in  the  village,  but  all 
the  rest  —  and  there  are  several  others  —  have  there  choirs  composed 
often  of  rude  and  unmusical  materials,  yet  giving  utterance  to  strains 
from  the  heart,  not  less  acceptable,  we  trust,  at  the  shiine  where  they 
are  offered,  than  the  most  sublime  symphonies  that  ever  went  up  to 
Heaven. 

The  largest  of  our  village  sanctuaries  is,  par  excellence,  the  aristo- 
cratic church  of  the  town.  There  from  week  to  week  assemble  for 
the  most  part  our  wealthiest  burghers,  our  sprucest  widows,  our 
most  accomplished  beaux  and  belles ;  an  d  thereabout  along  the  broad 
street  on  which  the  church  is  erected,  on  any  Sunday  morning  in  the 
year,  many  of  the  handsomest  equipages  the  neighborhood  can  boast 
are  gathered  with  their  prancing  steeds  and  spruce  Jehus,  vieing  with 
each  other  in  the  splendor  of  their  respective  outfits.  The  enclosed 
area  immediately  m  front  of  the  buildmg  answers  an  important  pur- 
pose, well  worthy  of  note.  As  the  village  cannot  boast  a  public  ex- 
change, this  area  has  been  selected  as  a  substitute  therefor ;  and  here 
every  seventh  day  the  principal  traders  of  the  community  resort,  in 
ample  time  before  the  nnging  of  the  last  bell,  not  exactly  to  traffic, 
but  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  week,  and  interchange  ideas  on  the 
prices  of  produce  and  the  value  of  various  descriptions  of  stock,  until 
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the  preliminary  anthem  from  the  choir  within-doors  is  the  signal  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  board. 

It  is  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  many  sacred  associations 
which  have  endeared  the  venerable  pile  in  my  esteem,  to  say  much 
in  favor  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  building  of  which  I  am 
writing.  It  was  erected  accoi-ding  to  no  model  of  ancient  or  modem 
architecture  that  has  ever  come  under  my  observation.  There  are 
no  Gothic  turrets  frowning  down  on  you  as  you  pass ;  no  Grecian  or 
other  columns  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  bare  walls.  The  bell, 
years  ago,  was  suspended  in  a  cupola,  devised  by  a  village  architect, 
which  would  have  answered  admirably  for  a  dove-cote ;  latterly,  how- 
ever the  empowered  authorities*  as  an  evidence  of  their  improving 
taste,  have  accomplished  the  demolition  of  the  airy  structure,  and  the 
bell  now  hangs  ingloriously  from  the  transplanted  fork  of  a  tree, 
standing  bolt  upright  near  die  entrance.  It  is  a  favorite  recreation 
with  mischievous  urchins  to  let  slip  the  rope  on  gusty  nights,  and 
allow  the  clapper  to  strike  its  own  eccentiic  peals ;  and  as  the  bell 
sways  to  and  fro,  the  plaything  of  the  midnight  winds,  and  you  hear 
the  wild  and  unearthly  music,  it  is  not  dii&cult  to  imagine  that  you 
are  listening  to  the  chanting  of  disembodied  ghosts  risen  all  white 
and  gleaming  from  the  neighboiing  church-yard. 

But  I  am  to  write  of  the  choir  —  and  such  a  choir —  oh !  shade  of 
Melpomene !  If  they  could  only  have  had  an  organ,  like  that  at '  Lit- 
tle Trinity !'  how  it  would  have  pealed  and  echoed  through  the 
sacred  edifice !  Even  a  bass-viol  or  flute  would  have  aided  some- 
what in  harmonizing  the  discordant  symphonies  of  a  score  or  two  of 
untrained  voices ;  but  the  older  and  wiser  heads  received,  with  due 
horror,  the  proposition  to  introduce  within  the  hallowed  walls  any 
other  instrument  than  the  *  human  voice  divine,'  so  that  the  choristers, 
male  and  female,  exerted  themselves  with  increased  ardor,  and  made 
up  in  volume  of  tone. whatever  was  wanting  in  grace  of  expression. 

It  was  easy  to  recognise  amid  the  vociferous  effusions  of  the  choir, 
when  in  full  blast,  one  or  two  really  excellent  voices.  The  prima- 
donna,  for  one,  sang  like  a  nightingale.  Added  to  this  enviable  ac- 
complishment, she  possessed  considerable  beauty,  of  the  dumpling 
order,  and  was  as  plump  as  any  partridge  in  the  woods.  No  wonder 
then  that  as  she  passed  along  the  streets  of  the  village,  or  reigned  as 
queen  of  the  choir,  she  carried  in  her  train  a  whole  bevy  of  despairing 
lovers.  The  Helen  of  Troy  never  created  a  greater  sensation  among 
throbbing  hearts  than  did  our  Helen  ;  and  I  cannot  blame  her,  if  in 
consequence  of  all  this  adulation,  she  became  <-^just  a  little  —  spoiled. 
It  began  to  be  the  village  talk,  however,  after  a  while,  that  Helen 
really  had  a  heart,  and  had  bestowed  a  small  portion  of  it,  if  not  its 
entire  fee-simple,  upon  —  whom  do  you  suppose  1  No  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Fred.  Fisher  — homely  Fred. ! 

Now  Fred,  was  no  other  than  primo-basso  of  the  choir,  with  lungs 
like  a  bellows  and  a  voice  like  a  trombone.  Choristers  have  their 
weaknesses,  like  other  people  ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  does  not 
seem  strange  that  from  the  close  proximity  into  which  the  two  chief 
singers  were  so  frequently  brought,  they  should  by  degrees  learn  to 
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entertain  for  each  other  some  of  the  same  tender  sentimentB  which  in- 
spire the  breasts  of  common  mortals  who  cannot  sing. 

It  was  a  famous  place  for  courting,  that  gallery,  at  the  rear  of  the 
church,  with  its  red  sliding  curtains  so  happily  concealing  the  choir 
fix>m  the  gaze  of  the  minister  and  the  congregation.  Little  would 
you  have  suspected,  as  you  listened  to  the  nch  bass  voice  that  issued 
thence,  freighted  with  the  sublime  sentiments  of  devotion,  little 
would  you  have  suspected,  that  at  such  a  time  the  heart  of  the  singer 
was  throbbing  with  all  the  conflicting  emotions  of  earthly  love.  Yet 
such  was  too  often  the  fact ;  for,  near  at  hand,  almost  within  the  grasp 
of  his  amorous  embraces,  stood  the  fair  Helen,  deigning  to  smile  upon 
him,  and  looking  so  charmingly,  with  the  fragrant  breath  and  its 
melting  music  gushing  from  her  lips,  like  perfume  from  the  petals  of 
of  a  full-blown  rose. 

Even  if  it  be  true  that  *  love  is  blind,'  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  his  presence  is  always  a  blinder ;  for  which  ingenious  and  origi- 
nal alliteration  I  trust  the  reader  will  give  me  ample  credit.  The 
eyes  of  third  parties  are  ever  keen  to  observe  the  shafts  of  the  sight- 
less divinity,  and  mark  where  they  fall.  Nobody  doubted  that  Fred. 
Fisher  was  desperately  in  love  with  the  fair  prima-donna;  while 
many  began  to  suspect,  that  in  spite  of  her  occasional  contemptuous 
airs  and  tossings  of  the  head,  she  entertained  at  heart  no  slight  pre- 
ference for  him.  Fred.,  however,  was  not  so  sure  of  this,  for  the 
charming  coquette  kept  him  continually  either  in  the  rosy  clouds  of 
hope  or  the  dark  quagmires  of  despair,  and  was  as  capricious  in  the 
bestowal  of  her  smiles  and  frowns  as  any  April  day  in  the  calendar. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  Fred.,  except  the  possession  of  his 
really  fine  bass  voice,  was  this  :  that  with  one  exception  he  was  de- 
cidedly the  homeliest  man  in  the  village ;  and  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  operation  of  singing,  especially  among  the  low  notes, 
did  not  at  all  improve  his  physiognomy.  If  it  were  true,  as  the  reader 
will  presently  be  prepared  to  determine,  that  the  fair  Helen  did  indeed 
entertain  a  decided  preference  for  him,  notwithstanding  his  manifest 
want  of  personal  beauty,  the  fact  only  lends  additional  proof  of  the 
veracity  of  the  old  adage,  about  'loving  one's  opposites.'  Fred.'s 
competitor  in  point  of  ugliness,  by  the  way,  was  no  other  than  George 
Donohoo,  the  iown-crier.  This  worthy  pair  of  calibans  carried  alter- 
nately a  huge  bone-handled  pocket-knife,  which  when  they  met,  each 
successively  presented  to  the  other  as  a  compliment  to  his  superior 
gifb  on  the  score  of  deformity.  The  fates,  however,  had  determined 
to  decide  this  long-mooted  point  between  the  two  friends,  as  I  shall 
proceed  to  show. 

Fred.'s  Sunday  occupation,  of  which  the  reader  is  already  informed, 
was  to  sing  bass  in  the  choir ;  his  week-day  trade  was  that  of  an  up- 
holsterer ;  and  a  fine  workman  he  was,  as  many  a  handsomely-fur- 
nished drawing-room  attests.  His  only  fault  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  his  shop  was  that  of  procrastination.  This  failing  had  grown  in- 
sensibly upon  him  ever  since  the  period  of  his  falling  in  love  ;  yet  the 
superiority  of  his  workmanship  still  brought  him  a  multitude  of  cus- 
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tomers ;  many  more,  indeed,  than  he  could  or  would  find  leisure  to 
accommodate. 

About  the  period  of  this  veritable  history,  Fred,  had  received  an 
order  from  Sim.  Sutton  for  a  bedstead.  Week  after  week  the  pro- 
crastinating upholsterer  had  disappointed  his  customer;  until  the 
latter,  growing  impatient,  exacted  n'om  him  a  positive  promise  that 
the  article  should  certainly  be  completed  and  sent  home  the  next 
Saturday. 

'  If  it  is  not  brought  to  you  on  that  day,'  added  Fred.,  to  enforce 
his  promise,  '  you  may  just  conclude  that  I  am  dead !' 

Just  at  this  juncture  it  happened  that  Fred,  was  more  in  love  than 
ever  before  with  the  beautiful  prima-donna.  Her  latest  caprice  had 
been,  afler  repeated  encouragements,  to  smile  in  derision  on  his  im- 
passioned suit.  The  lover  was  on  the  verge  of  despair,  and  as  may 
readily  be  imagined,  was  little  in  the  humor  for  attending  to  business  ; 
so  that  the  week  rolled  around  with  but  little  accomplished  toward 
the  completion  of  Sim.  Sutton's  bedstead.  The  love-lorn  uphol- 
sterer had  not  yet  learned  that  the  very  best  remedy  for  all  such  and 
nearly  all  other  tribulations  is  to  stare  them  boldly  in  the  face,  and  go 
to  work  like  a  man. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Fred,  that  Sim  Sutton  was  such  a  wag ;  al- 
ways playing  his  pranks  on  the  verdant  and  unsuspecting.  When 
upon  the  advent  of  the  appointed  day  the  long-promised  bedstead 
failed  to  come  to  hand,  Sim.  taking  Fred,  at  his  word,  and  concluding 
that  the  latter  was  corporeally  dead,  went  to  the  printing-office,  and  or- 
dered the  following  announcement  to  be  struck  off  in  the  usual  form 
of  funeral-tickets,  and  distributed  throughout  the  village  : 

'  Yourself  and  family  are  respectJuUy  invited  to  attend  the  Juneral  of 
the  late  Frederick  Fislier^  Esq,,  from  his  late  residence,  this  after^ 
noon  at  four  o'clock. 

The  announcement  of  this  sudden  demise  created  a  profound  sen- 
sation throughout  the  village.  Many  said  they  had  seen  him  only 
yesterday  looking  as  well  as  he  ever  did ;  while  some  thought  he  had 
seemed  a  little  out  of  spirits  lately,  and  some  others  uttered  dark  hints 
of  foul  play,  poisoning,  and  the  like.  No  language  however,  can  paint 
the  hysterical  anguish  of  the  fair  prima-donna,  who  reproaching  her- 
self bitterly  for  her  past  capriciousness,  and  discovering  all  at  once 
how  tenderly  she  had  loved  the  deceased,  took  to  her  bed  and  was  in- 
consolable. All,  in  short,  agreed  that  Fred,  had  possessed  many  ex- 
cellent traits,  and  had  been  a  valuable  member  of  society  and  the 
choir,  only  he  was  '  very  slow-motioned  and  very  homely.'  On  this 
latter  quality  of  his  lamented  friend,  George  Dbnohoo  was  particularly 
eloquent,  and  declared  in  effect,  that  since  Fred.'s  decease  he  de- 
spaired of  finding  another  to  whom  he  might  with  propriety  present 
the  huge  pocket-knife  which  he  now  bore  as  a  badge  of  his  own  un- 
approachable ugliness. 

Meantime  Sim.  Sutton  kept  his  own  counsel.  No  one  regretted 
his  deceased  friend  more  than  he ;  *  and  friends,'  said  he,  to  a  group 
of  sorrowful  loungers  gathered  at  the  comer  of  the  street, '  as  a  mark 
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of  due  respect  to  poor  Fred.'s  memory,  we  must  all  attend  his  fu- 
neral.' 

Of  course  they  would  all  do  that.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  how- 
eyer,  Sim.  let  a  very  few  of  the  townsmen  into  the  secret,  and  there 
was  not  one  of  all  the  number  but  did  all  in  his  power  to  get  up  for 
the  delinquent  upholsterer  a  magnificent  funeral  procession. 

Meanwhile,  Fred,  remained  happily  unconscious  of  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  the  village  in  his  own  supposed  demise.  His  shop 
happened  to  be  removed  from  the  more  public  thoroughfares  of  the 
village ;  and  on  this  day  (quite  an  unusual  thing  for  him,  and  fortu- 
nately for  the  success  of  Sim.'B  trick,)  he  remained  at  home.  He 
bad  set  himself  early  that  morning  to  the  arduous  task  of  composing 
a  few  conciliatory  stanzas  to  cruel,  remorseless  Helen.  His  faculties 
however  rebelled  sternly  against  the  unaccustomed  effort.  Though 
his  heart  was  overflowing  with  the  tenderest  sentiments,  he  found  it 
quite  a  Herculean  endeavor  to  reduce  them  to  rhyme.  Never,  in- 
deed, were  a  lover's  brains  so  racked ;  and  he  was  forced  to  con- 
clude, after  innumerable  appeals  to  the  truant  Muse,  and  countless 
alterations,  interlineations  and  erasures,  that  he  would  rather  under- 
take to  manu&cture  a  score  of  bedsteads  than  to  compose  a  single 
stanza  of  poetry. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  melancholy  hearse — whose  driver  had 
learned  the  secret  from  Sim.,  and  with  his  broad  ebony  face  glisten- 
ing in  the  bright  sunshine,  was  perhaps  the  merriest  hearse-driver 
that  ever  *  officiated' — proceeded  with  mock  solemnity  toward  Fred.'s 
dwelling.  In  attendance  was  a  large  company  of  villagers,  including 
all  who  knew  and  many  who  were  ignorant  of  the  truth.  Sim.  Sut- 
ton and  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  of  the  *  Three  Follies'  memory,  were 
chief-mourners ;  the  latter  sufficiently  lugubrious  for  a  dozen  fune- 
rals, and  exhausting  his  eloquence — to  the  great  delight  of  Sim., 
who  could  with  difficulty  restrain  his  merriment — on  the  awfulness 
of  the  sudden  demise  of  their  mutual  friend.  More  than  once  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  procession  George  Donohoo,  as  he  walked  . 
apart  with  elongated  and  lachrymose  visage,  produced  from  his  pan- 
taloons-pocket the  homely  knife,  which  reminded  him  so  touchingly 
of  '  poor  Fred.,'  gazed  sadly  on  the  relic,  and  shaking  his  head  with 
sincere  sorrow,  replaced  it  as  before.  Sincerer  and  deeper  than  the 
grief  of  aU  the  rest  was  that  of  the  fair  Helen,  who  from  her  cham- 
ber-window beheld  the  melancholy  procession,  and  bursting  into  in- 
consolable tears,  threw  herself  again  on  her  pillow. 

When  the  hearse  drew  up  at  Fred.'s  door,  the  crowd  that  had  ac- 
companied it  saw  no  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  grim  tyrant  Death, 
either  about  the  shop  or  the  cottage-like  dwelling  beside  it ;  as  the 
dooiB  and  windows  were  wide  open,  and  the  entire  premises  wore 
their  usual  air  of  cheerfulness.  Sim.  Sutton  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  shop,  where,  seated  amid  piles  of  rubbish,  he  found  its  tenant  so 
busily  engaged,  with  pen  in  hand,  that  he  had  not  observed  the  ap- 
proach ot  the  mournful  pageant 

'  Why,  how  is  this  V  inquired  Sim.,  with  well-affected  astonish- 
ment.   *  Not  yet  ready  to  be  buried,  Fred.  V 
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'  Buried !'  exclaimed  Fred.,  starting  from  bis  chair,  and  gazing 
with  undiflsembled  surprise  on  the  motley  crowd  gathei'ed  without, 
one  or  two  of  them  actually  weeping,  (the  knowing  ones,  including 
the  merry  hearse-driver,  smiling,)  and  all  the  rest  looking  quite  sad ; 
'  what  do  you  mean  1  What  are  all  these  people  and  that  hearse 
doing  here  1    I  am  not  dead  !' 

'  Yes  you  are,  though !'  said  Sim.,  with  imperturbable  gravity ; 
'  here 's  your  funeral  notice.  You  are  to  be  buried  at  four  o'clock, 
and  it  is  now  nearly  half-past  the  hour.  Come,  get  into  the  hearse 
out  there,  and  go  to  your  grave  like  a  Christian  1' 

*  Why,  Simeon,  how  *s  this  V  inquired  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  had 
just  entered  the  shop  ;  '  is  not  friend  Frederick  dead,  dier  all  ?  A 
long  life  to  thee,  Frederick  !  Ah,  Simeon !  I  suspect  thou  art  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  1'     And  Mr.  Goodwin  condescended  to  smile. 

<  Ha !  ha !  ha !'  roared  George  Donohoo,  as  he  entered,  finding 
his  friend  standing  hale  and  hearty  before  him.  '  Why,  Fred.  1  not 
dead  yet  1  Ha  !  ha !  Give  me  your  hand,  old  fellow  !  Here,  take 
this — it  belongs  to  you,'  he  continued,  producing  the  famous  knifb  : 
*  I  '11  be  hanged  if  you  are  not  the  ugliest  man  1  've  seen  to-day  i' 

<  Gentlemen,'  exclaimed  Fred.,  who  had  received  these  congratu- 
lations with  speechless  astonishment,  '  how  is  this  1  -—  what  do  you 
mean  1     I  am  not  dead,  and  never  was  !     Who  the ' 

'  Stop,  Fred. !'  said  Sim.,  with  an  irresistible  smile.  '  Do  you  not 
remember  your  promise  about  my  bedstead  1  —  and  the  assurance 
that  if  it  were  not  completed  to-day  I  should  conclude  that  you  were 
deadr 

*  I  see  it  all,  Sim./  said  Fred.  '  Grive  me  your  hand.  I  trust  I 
shall  never  need  a  repetition  of  the  lesson  you  have  taught  me  to- 
day. Go,  Sim.,  and  tell  my  good  friends  out  there  all  about  it,  and 
tell  them,  too,  that  I  do  not  regret  the  occurrence.' 

Sim.  walked  to  the  door  of  the  shop,  and  proclaimed  to  his  aston- 
ished auditory  the  whole  stoiy,  from  beginning  to  end.  Very  soon 
the  shop  was  filled  with  Fred.'s  generous  friends,  eager  to  congratu- 
late the  dead-alive.  Fred,  stammered  and  blushed  his  thanks,  and 
assured  them  all  that  the  melodrama  of  the  day  need  never  be  re- 

Eeated.     The  company  soon  dispersed,  in  a  most  jovial  humor ;  the 
earse  was  driven  back  by  the  merry  driver,  whose  broad-viaaged 
J'ollity,  so  long  suppressed,  now  knew  no  bounds ;  and  Fred,  was 
eft  alone  to  his  meditations. 

<  Zounds  !'  he  exclaimed,  afler  a  long  silence,  at  the  same  instant 
tearing  his  blotted  manuscript  into  a  thousand  shreds ;  '  I  wonder  if 
»he  has  heard  it  i  It  will  be  a  glorious  opportunity  of  testing  her 
real  feelings  for  me !  I  '11  go  now,'  he  continued,  taking  up  his  hat. 
'  Procrastination,  I  eschew  Siee  forever !  I  shall  soon  be  enabled  to 
determine  whether  she  is  indeed  the  heartless  creature  I  sometimes 
fear  she  is.  Perhaps  she  may  think  it  was  suicide  !  Ha  i  ha  i  —  Fred. 
Fisher 's  worth  a  dozen  dead  men  yet !  And  now  for  the  love-test  1 
No, no — not  yet !'  he  exclaimed,  on  reaching  the  door;  '  the  boys 
in  the  streets  would  mock  me  aa  I  passed.  I  must  wait  until  it  grows 
dark!' 
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Fred,  paced  the  floor  in  restless  agitation.  Two  long  hours  ere 
night-fall!  Never  before  did  swift-wmged  Time  pass  so  slowly. 
The  only  interruptions  to  his  reverie  came  in  the  shape  of  visits, 
eveiy  few  moments,  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  who  had  just  heard 
the  rumor  flying  through  the  village  that  Fred.  Fisher  was  still  alive 
and  hearty.  At  length  the  sun  went  down,  and  with  night-fall  these 
visits  of  congratulation  ceased.  Fred,  looked  out  repeatedly  to  be 
sure  it  was  quite  dark  before  he  ventured  out,  and  then  he  walked 
with  unwonted  speed  toward  the  dwelling  of  his  fair  but  cruel  ina- 
morata. 

*  Where  's  Miss  Helen  ]*  he  inquired  of  the  servant  who  met  him 
at  the  door,  wiping  her  eyes  with  a  comer  of  her  apron. 

'  Lord  a'  mercy,  Mr.  Fisher !'  cried  the  girl,  starting  back,  as  from 
a  spectre ;  '  is  that  you  or  your  ghost  ?  Me  and  Miss  Helen  have 
been  crying  our  eyes  out  'cause  you  were  dead  and  buried  !  Boo  ! 
boo  !  hoo  !  boo  !' 

'  Fool !'  exclaimed  Fred.,  striding  into  the  hall ;  '  tell  her  I  must 
see  her  at  once.' 

The  fair  HeJen  did  not  need  to  be  called ;  for  having  heard  the 
sound  of  a  familiar  voice  from  her  chamber,  she  started  to  her  feet 
and  ran  trippingly  down  stairs. 

'  Fred. !  dear  Fred. !'  she  cried,  and  with  one  bound  sprang  into 
his  arms.  '  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  horrible  dream  have 
I  had  ]     Now,  Fred.,  do  tell  me  all  about  it  !* 

'  Helen,  dear  Helen  !  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you !  —  but  I  have 
indeed  much  to  forgive  !' 

'  I  have  been  a  little  —  that  is,  a  little  capricious,  Fred. ;  but  I 
meant  no  harm  by  it.  But  you  men  are  such  strange  creatures ; 
there 's  none  of  you  can  take  a  joke  !  Now  do  you  know  that  when 
I  first  saw  your  funeral-notice,  having  heard  nothing  of  your  illness, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  perhaps  —  perhaps  you  had  done  some- 
thing dreadful  to  yourself!  O  !  1  should  have  been  so  miserable  !* 
She  paused,  with  choking  utterance,  and  gave  evident  symptoms  of 
relapsing  into  hysterics. 

'  No,  thank  Heaven  !  it  was  not  so  bad  as  that,'  said  Fred.  '  Never 
mind  it  now,  Helen.  Let  us  not  mar  the  happiness  of  the  present 
by  any  idle  recollections  of  the  past.  Be  seated  here,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  this  most  ludicrous  tragedy.' 

As  the  reader  is  already  fully  apprised  of  the  facts,  they  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 

*  It  was  a  good  lesson  for  you,'  Fred.,*  said  Helen,  at  the  close  of 
the  recital,  which  had  only  been  interrupted  on  her  part  by  many  a 
merry  laugh  at  her  lover's  expense. 

*  So  it  was,  Helen,  and  I  intend  to  profit  by  it.  Zounds !'  he  ex- 
claimed, rising  from  his  seat,  *  I  '11  procrastinate  no  longer  I  Let 's 
send  for  the  parson  now  !' 

*  Oh,  no,  Fred. !  not  now  !' 

'  When  shall  it  be,  then  ]  —  to-morrow  V 

*  You  are  crazy,  Fred. !' 

'  Monday,  then,'  suggested  the  lover, 
VOL.  xxxif.  17 
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'  Who  ever  heard  of  atiy  body's  ever  getting  married  on  a  Mon- 
day, Fred.  V 

<  Tuesday,  then !' 

'  No,  Fred.  \  you  know  it 's  the  fashion ' 

*  Hang  the  fashion  !'  said  Fred. 

*  For  the  wedding-tiokets,'  continued  Helen, '  to  be  issued  at  least 
three  days * 

*  Previous  to  the  happy  event,'  said  Fred.,  stooping  beside  her, 
and  stealing  from  her  lips  the  closing  words  of  the  sentence. 

'  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!'  said  Helen,  tossing  her 
head. 

<  Not  at  all,'  said  Fred.    *  Thursday,  then.' 

'  No,  Fred.  A  great  many  things  must  be  done  first.  There  's 
pa's  consent  to  be  obtained.' 

*  Where  is  he  ]  Send  for  him  now,'  said  Fred.  *  You  know  the 
old  maxim,  Helen  :  <  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done 
to-day.'    Eh,  Helen  1' 

'  There  's  time  enough  for  that,  Fred. ;  but  I  must  say  I  like  to 
hear  you  repeat  that  maxim.  £very  body  knows  you  have  always 
borne  it  in  mind !' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Fi*ed.,  looking  aghast ;  '  say  no  more  about  it, ' 
Helen.     Only  go  on  vdth  your  string  of  preliminaries.' 

'  Well,  Fred. :  then  there  's  the  tickets  to  be  issued,  and  your  new 
suit  to  be  made,  and  my  wardrobe  to  be  replenished,  and  the  wed- 
ding-cake to  be  baked,  and — and — ' 

•Well,  well,  Helen;  name  your  time  and  I'm  your  man.  Only 
say  when  it  shall  be,  and  I  will  wait  with  all  the  patience  of  a  man 
who  never  again  means  to  procrastinate.' 

'Thursday  week,'  said  Helen,  after  some  thought.  'How  will 
that  do,  Fred.  V 

'  I  must  endure  existence  until  then  without  you,  Helen.' 

Fred,  could  have  scaled  any  mountain-crag  or  breasted  any  flowing 
torrent  or  soared  to  any  height  ever  i*eached  by  mortal  bird,  so  happy 
was  he.  Hours  passed  ere  all  the  preliminaries  wei'e  completed ; 
and  they  were  set  down  in  Fred.'s  calendar  as  the  happiest  of  his 
life. 

'  We  should  have  a  complete  understanding,'  said  Helen,  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven  ;  '  do  n't  you  think  so,  Fred.  V 

*  Certainly,  in  every  particular/  said  Fred. ;  '  no  after  disclosures. 
Let 's  make  clean  breasts  of  it.' 

'  There 's  only  one  thing  I  regret  then,  Fred.,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told.' 

*  Why,  what 's  the  matter  now  V  said  the  astonished  lover. 

'  I  know  you  will  make  me  a  kind  husband,  Fred.,  and  1  shall  try 
my  best  to  make  you  a  dutiful  wife ' 

'  God  bless  you  !'  said  Fred. 

'  But  I  can 't  help  regretting,  just  a  little,'  Fred.,'  she  continued, 
with  hesitation,  *  that  you  are  so — so — ' 

'  Out  with  it  I'  cried  Fred. 

'  So  very  uncommonly  ugly,  Fred. !— that 's  all.' 
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*  There 's  no  denying  that,'  said  the  la?er,  shaking  his  head  dc^* 
fully ;  '  but  I  'm jglsid  it 's  nothing  worse  than  that' 

'  By  the  way,  Fred.,'  she  continued, '  the  knife ;  which  has  it  now, 
yon  or  George  Donohoo  ?' 

*  Really,  I  forget,'  he  replied,  rummaging  dirough  his  pockets ; 
'  ah  {  here  it  is !'  he  contmued,  producing  it ;  '  (George  gave  it  to  me 
this  afternoon.' 

'  Put  it  by,  Fred.  Keep  it  until  our  wedding-night ;  then  return 
it  to  the  gentleman,  with  my  compliments,  and  teU  him  that  I  mean 
to  make  you  so  happy  that  no  one  shall  ever  again  call  you  homely.' 

Fred.,  with  beaming  countenance,*  promised  to  obey  her  instruct 
dons  to  the  letter,  and  soon  arose  to  depart.  She  SDdfered  him  to 
cross  the  threshold  before  she  ran  to  the  door  and  recalled  him. 

^  Dear  Fred,  i'  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  mock-seriousness,  'if 
by  any  accident  you  should  not  be  here  on  our  wedding-night,  shall 
I  conclude  that  you  are  dead,  and  go  into  mourning  for  you  V 

*  Beautiful,  remorseless  Helen  {'  he  began  to  exclaim ;  but  before 
he  could  finish  his  apostrophe  the  door  was  closed  playfhlly  from 
witibin,  and  he  retired  homeward,  the  happiest  man  that  night  in  aD 
Idleberg ;  and  that  is  saying  much  for  any  man,  on  any  ni^t  in  the 
year. 

Fred.'s  shop  was  open  and  he  busily  at  work  betimes  the  next 
Monday  morning.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  job  in  hand  was 
Sim.  Sutton's  bedstead ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  so  industrio^^ly 
did  Fred,  apply  himself,  that  by  the  close  of  the  week  he  had  not 
only  completed  that,  but  also  another  for  himself. 

Thursday  night  came,  and  with  it  the  nuptials.  No  merrier  wed- 
ding ever  took  place  at  Idleberg.  How  charmingly  the  bride  ap- 
peared in  her  neat  plump  little  bodice  and  her  broad  flowing  skirts, 
looking  more  like  a  dumpling  than  ever !  How  really  handsome, 
too,  the  happy  groom  looked ;  especially  at  the  moment  when  be 
presented  the  knife  to  George  Donohoo,  who  declared  on  receiving 
It  that  he  had  only  obtained  bis  desert,  and  that '  homely  Fred.'  was 
looking  like  a  perfect  Adonis. 

Perhaps  the  very  happiest  of  all  the  guests  was  Sim.  Sutton,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  the  match  was  one  of  his  own  making,  and  re- 
peated the  story  of  the  bedstead  first  to  the  bride  and  then  to  the 
bride's-maids,  one  after  another,  and  then  to  the  bride's  mother,  and 
then  to  '  the  old  man,'  and  then  to  all  the  grroom's-men,  in  succes- 
sion, and  then  to  every  body  else ;  enjoying  it  on  each  recital  with 
increasing  eusto,  as  though  it  were  the  very  best  of  all  the  practical 
jokes  he  had  ever  perpetrated,  and  embellishing  the  story  each  time 
with  additions  drawn  from  his  own  fancy  ;  until,  to  hear  him  teU  it, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  incredible  events  that  ever 
occurred,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Idleberg,  but  of  the  world.  To 
such  a  height,  indeed,  did  the  pleasures  of  the  bridal  run,  and  such 
was  the  exhOarating  contagion  of  so  wwf  happy  spirits,  brim-full  of 
joy,  gathered  all  around  him,  thttt  even  the  philosophical  and  lachry- 
mose Mr.  Groodwin  was  melted  into  good  humor,  and  facetiously  ob- 
served to  a  by-stander,  *  that  when  he  heard  that  friend  Frederick 
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t — 

was  no  more,  little  did  he  think  of  living  to  see  him  so  happily 
wedded !' 

During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  these 
memorable  events,  several  primo-bassos  and  and  prima-donnas  have 
succeeded  Fred,  and  Helen  in  the  choir.  Although  they  no  longer 
officiate  in  public,  they  have  by  no  means  ceased  their  devotions  to 
the  heavenly  art.  As  you  pass  by  their  cottage  of  evenings,  you 
may  often  hear  their  voices  blended  in  the  harmonies  of  some  favo- 
rite air ;  and  it  will  not  be  long,  if  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
do  justice  to  his  teachings,  before  Fred,  can  have  a  full  chorus  at 
home  any  evening  in  the  year.  It  is  fortunate,  by  the  way,  that  the 
children  in  personal  appearance  take  after  the  mother ;  except  the 
eldest  boy,  with  the  cat-fish  mouth  and  the  bottle-nose,  who  is  so  ex- 
act a  miniature  of  Fred,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  one  ever  mis- 
taking his  paternity. 

Ever  since  the  event  which  chided  him  so  justly  for  his  lamentable 
habit  of  procrastination,  yet  resulted  so  happily  for  him,  Fred,  has 
been  a  model  of  industry  and  punctuality.  He  still  bears  about  him 
the  improved  looks  he  won  on  his  wedding-night ;  for  happiness  and 
contentment,  with  the  possession  of  a  pleasant  home  and  a  charmine 
wife,  are  marvellous  oeautifiers  of  feature  and  complexion ;  and 
George  Donohoo,  having  never  found  another  to  dispute  his  own 
title  to  the  homely  pocket-knife,  continues  to  carry  it  to  this  day. 

TldkM^kia,  Jime,  1848. 


SERENADE. 

Sweet  eound !  in  all  thine  eloquence 

Of  Badness  or  delight, 
Go  breathing  music  round  thee,  hence 

Into  the  silent  night ! 

Be  wafted,  with  the  scent  of  flowen. 

Upon  the  evening  air. 
That  whispers  through  the  long  still  hours 

And  lulls  the  sleep  of  care. 

Fall  gently  on  one  slumbering  ear ! 

Yet  wake  her  not,  but  tell 
The  love  of  him  who  watches  here. 

Which  thou  can'st  speak  so  well ! 

Let  the  scent  of  flowen,  the  night-wind's  sigh. 
The  star-light's  passing  gleam, 

With  thine  own  pervading  melody 
Be  woven  with  her  dream. 

Her  heart  will  know  thee  and  rejoice. 

Sweet  messenger  of  mine ! 
O,  Music !  can  a  letter  voice 

Be  found  for  love  than  thine? 
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THE        INDIAN        WOOD. 


BY       R.      U.      BIOUTAKU. 


There  'b  a  wood  we  call  the  Indian  Wood 
Near  oar  pleasant  neighborhood ; 
The  trees  are  tall,  and  the  trunks  are  dark, 
With  crooked  limbs  and  a  seamy  bark, 
Studded  with  knots  in  fantastic  shapes. 

And  covered  with  mosses,  spotted  and  don, 
And  hung  with  vines  whose  clustering  grapes 

Are  ripening  red  in  the  summer  sun. 

Oh  !  many,  many  the  trees,  I  ween. 
Waving  their  plumes  of  leafy  green  ; 
The  towering  pine,  with  its  fringM  limb, 
The  ash,  the  birch,  and  the  poplar  slim, 
Laden  with  rods  ;  the  silvery  beech. 

The  willow,  the  maple  beside  the  spring. 
And  the  century-oak,  whose  branches  reach 

High  over  the  rest,  the  Forest  King. 

The  wren,  the  robin  with  breast  of  red, 
And  a  quaint  little  bird  with  a  tufted  bead ; 
The  thrush,  the  black-bird  and  the  jay 
Build  their  nests  in  the  wmd-tossed  spray ; 
Tlie  tap  o*  the  wood-pecker  rings  like  a  flail, 

And  crickets  and  locnsts  chirp  around ; 
And  the  frisking  squirrel,  with  bushy  tail, 

Drops  his  fillMrt-sheUs  on  the  ground. 

Uere  and  there  are  brooks  and  springs. 
And  pathways  wide,  and  openings. 
Like  aisles  in  an  old  cathedral  grand, 
And  trees  like  piUan  on  every  hand. 
And  over  all  a  dome  of  green, 

With  spots  of  Aij  where  the  boughs  are  bare. 
Azure  and  white,  and  the  noontide  sheen 

Streams  in  like  a  tiess  of  angel-hair. 

The  day  is  bright  and  the  heavens  are  clear ; 
I  '11  spend  an  hour  in  idleness  here. 
And  weave  a  sweet  and  simple  rhyme, 
A  song  of  the  Indian  Wood  in  its  prime : 
And  living  over  in  thought  the  past. 

And  stories  and  legends  stem  and  bold ; 
Fancy  peoples  the  scene  at  last, 

As  in  the  bazbarous  days  of  old. 

I  see  the  Indian  hunter  creep 
From  tree  to  tree  in  the  forest  deep, 
Stealing  with  noiseless  footsteps  near 
A  tinDci  troop  of  browsing  deer: 
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Startlingr  the  antlered  sentinel, 

That  Bcents  him  e'er  a  leaf  is  itirred ; 
But  in  vain !  for  his  arrow  speedeth  well» 

And  slays  the  finest  buck  of  the  herd. 

And  yonder,  the  sachem's  lodge  of  skin, 
And  a  troop  of  his  dusky  braves  within, 
With  knives  and  scalps  at  their  girdles  hong, 
And  blankets  over  their  shoulders  flung; 
And  a  tribe  from  a  distant  hunting-ground, 

Painted  grotesque,  in  council  met. 
Passing  the  wampum-belt  around. 

Smoking  the  ancient  calumet : 


A  group  of  Indian  giils  in  a  ring 
Huddle  around  the  crystal  spring. 
Bending  over  its  mixror  fair, 
Braiding  buds  in  their  long  black  hair ; 
Singing  fantastic  songs  of  yore. 

Tripping  with  light  and  nimble  feet ; 
And  others  are  teUing  their  secrets  o'er, 

Eaamg  their  hearts  of  burthens  sweet. 

Hist !  a  noise  in  the  bushes  near ; 
They  're  up  and  away  like  startled  deer ; 
But  one  remains,  a  maiden  fair. 
And  lo !  her  dusky  wooer  is  there : 
Flying  to  him  like  a  frii^ted  dove, 

rrMsed  to  his  heart  in  a  fond  embrace, 
She  meets  a  moment  his  glance  of  love. 

And  hides  in  his  robe  her  blushing  face. 

Side  by  side,  his  strong  anns  thrown 
Around  her  slender  waist  like  a  zone. 
They  sit  on  a  sloping  bank  of  flowers. 
Smiling  away  the  ]£len-houn ; 
And  lulled  at  last  by  the  swaying  pines, 

And  the  drowsv  flow  of  the  forest  stream. 
Her  nodding  head  on  his  breast  reclines, 

And  she  sleeps  and  sigfaa  in  a  pleasant  dream. 

Tha  men  an  gone  to  the  huntimr-groand. 
And  the  black-eyed  squaws  are  flitting  round 
In  front  of  the  wigwams  hen  and  then, 
Like  altars  wreatlung  their  smoke  in  the  air. 
Hushing  the  while  their  infants  young. 

Slung  to  their  backs  m  the  bark  papoose. 
Singing  hymns  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

And  the  nunery  ditties  that  mothers  use. 

The  larger  ohildnn  we  bosy  at  play. 
Scampering  into  the  woods  away, 
Climbsng  the  aleniler  birchen  trees. 
Rocking  about  in  the  summer  breeze, 
Dropping  out  of  their  coverts  gree% 

Gfathering  berries  and  setting  snares, 
And  shooting  with  little  arrows  keen 

The  specUed  qaai]»  apd  the  Umid  har(DS. 
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A  grave  in  the  woods ! — a  new-made  moand, 
And  a  band  of  tearlets  moomen  rotind, 
Chantnif;  Bolemnly  while  the  dead 
la  laid  in  hie  cold  and  narrow  bed ; 
His  weapons  are  buried  by  his  side, 

His  bow  and  quiver  and  scalping-knife, 
And  a  steed  is  slain  for  his  soul  to  ride 

In  the  h«ntin|r.gfDands  of  eternal  life. 

All  has  vanished,  all  has  flown ; 
I  stand  in  the  solemn  woods  alone : 
,        The  noon  is  past,  and  the  son  declmes, 
Shining  slant  on  the  sombre  pines : 
The  robin's  song  has  a  merry  tone, 

The  brooklet  laughs  like  a  child  at  play, 
But  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops  seems  to  moan 

And  sigh  for  the  nations  passed  away. 

(IlL)  Jul9,  1847. 
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aXr.USD        HKRltS. 


*  Why  had  I  come  to  Germany  V  It  was  singular  enough  that 
Theresa  and  Wolfgang  Hegewisch  should  severally  ask  me  the 
question ;  should  seyendly  deprecate,  although  in  different  terms,  my 
present  course. 

What  was  that  to  Theresa  or  to  Hegewisch  1  Why  should  either 
presume  to  dictate  to  me  1  A  moment's  consideration  served  to  put 
at  rest  this  movement  of  weak  pride.  I  became  calm.  I  determined 
to  subject  myself  to  the  most  rigorous  discipline ;  what  friend  or 
enemy,  sycophant  or  scoffer  said,  should  be  weighed  carefully^  and 
the  result  passed  to  my  benefit.  Such,  and  many  more  resolves  of 
similar  import,  were  made,  while  with  renewed  courage  I  girded  my- 
self for  the  trial.  But  oh  !  words,  words  !  how  they  troubled  me  ! 
how  I  tried  to  disencumber  myself  from  the  terms  of  the  schoolmen ! 
how  I  tried  to  translate  them  into  a  plain  language  !  At  first  I  could 
not  imagine  wherein  I  was  bafiled ;  and  when  I  came  to  discover 
that  it  was  by  sounds  merely,  I  took  courage. 

Whatever  I  did,  wherever  I  went,  the  tdl  meagre  foiin  of  Hege- 
wisch haunted  me  like  a  spectre.  Go  where  I  would — in  the  lec- 
ture-room, among  the  students,  in  my  walks,  awake,  asleep,  or  in 
reverie — there  were  those  glittering  black  eyes  and  that  scornful 
face  and  that  gaunt  figure !  Sometimes  the  countenance  would  pre- 
sent itself  in  £e  softened  melancholy  light  in  which  for  a  moment  I 
beheld  it  when  in  his  apartment ;  and  then  it  appeared  so  softened 
and  so  melancholy,  that  I  could  hardly  contain  myself.  In  one  situ- 
ation only  was  I  free  from  the  illusion.    In  the  society  of  Theresa 
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nothing  could  abstract  me  from  the  influence  of  her  presence.  No 
apparition  nor  image  nor  spectre  haunted  me  then.  I  breathed  the 
pure  atmosphere  which  surrounded  her,  and  felt  that  a  new  life  was 
beginning  within  me.  If  ever  lived  a  sinless  being  upon  this  earth, 
save  only  the  One  in  whom  we  trust,  it  seems  to  me  that  Theresa 
was  sinless  !  So  it  was  that  in  her  company  I  found  peace  of  mind 
ever  after  the  day  in  which  I  gave  her  my  confidence.  But  away 
from  her,  and  Hegewisch  appeared  !  What  could  be  the  reason  ? 
Why  was  I  so  beset  ] 

I  expected  at  the  appointed  time  to  sec  Kauffmann.  Strange  to 
say,  he  had  absented  himself  from  Lelpsic,  and  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  day  we  had  our  last  conversation.  Hegewisch  I  often  en- 
countered. This  was  a  relief,  for  the  real  spectt-e  drove  away  the 
imaginary  one.  He  always  greeted  me  whenever  we  met ;  some- 
times cordially,  sometimes  abiTiptly.  Once  in  a  while  I  would  find 
him  discoursing  to  a  group  of  students,  attentive  listeners  seemingly, 
who,  though  fascinated  by  the  spell  which  his  presence  produced, 
were  evidently  terror-stricken  by  what  he  was  saying.  On  such  oc- 
casions I  invariably  joined  the  company,  and  Hegewisch  would  as 
invariably  bring  his  harangue  to  a  sudden  conclusion,  turn  and  leave 
us.  In  this  way  some  two  weeks  ran  on,  when  all  at  once  Hege- 
wisch disappeared  from  among  us.  I  felt  my  interest  still  more  ex- 
cited by  the  circumstance ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  days,  being 
unable  longer  to  restrain  myself — for  his  shadow  haunted  me  more 
than  ever — I  determined  to  go  to  his  apartments  and  inquire  there. 
I  was  warranted  in  so  doing,  in  consequence  of  his  request  that  I 
should  come  again  and  see  him.  I  no  longer  hesitated,  but  proceeded 
at  once  to  his  rooms.  I  found  him  within.  He  was  seated  in  a  chair 
at  his  old  secretary,  attentively  reading  a  manuscript  which  lay  before 
him.  He  started  suddenly  upon  my  entrance,  thrust  the  manuscript 
hastily  into  a  drawer,  and  then,  without  rising,  exclaimed  :  *  You  are 
welcome.    I  am  glad  that  you  have  come.* 

I  looked  at  him  attentively,  and  was  struck  with  the  change  that 
had  taken  place.  His  eye  was  more  sunken,  his  face  more  sallow, 
his  cheek  more  emaciated  than  ever. 

'  You  have  been  ill  —  you  are  ill,'  I  said,  quite  abruptly. 

*  I  have  been — I  am,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  V  I  inquired ;  *  for  something  told  me 
that  my  sympathy  would  scarcely  be  repulsed.' 

*  You  have  come  in  good  time,'  replied  Hegewisch.  *  Sooner  I 
could  not  have  seen  you.     I  am  better.' 

'  Indeed  1     Have  you  been  so  sick  V 

*  Yes ;  and  how  this  cowardly  frame  of  ours  shrinks  and  trembles 
and  grows  puny,  under  the  attack  of  the  Destroyer.  Death  I  would 
meet  and  not  tremble,  but  it  is  his  advance-guard,  ^vith  their  Parthian 
warfare,  cutting  one  off  by  piecemeal,  that  disturbs  me.' 

*  And  is  that  aU  that  disturbs  you,  Wolfgang  Hegewisch.'  I  de- 
manded, in  a  tone  which  gave  evidence  that  I  felt  deeply  for  the  suf- 
ferer. 

'  I  am  no  longer  disturbed  by  any  thing.  Mind  and  body  a  wreck  —  a 
ruin.' 
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*  Oh  !  say  not  so  !'  I  cried ;  *  Oh !  say  not  so !  Only  rouse  yourself; 
invoke  the  slumberin;;!;  faculties  of  your  being,  make  Memory  do  her 
part ;  Hope  her  part ;  Faith  her  part ;  Patience  her  part,  and  you 
are  saved.' 

*  Memory  —  memory  !'  muttered  the  student  to  himself.  '  Grkat 
Father,  does  he  speak  of  mtmory  !  —  does  he  commend  me  to  the 
poison ' 

'  Not  without  the  antidote.' 

'St  Leger  1'  said  Hegewisch,  recovering  himself  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  and  rising  with  dignity  fiom  his  seat  and  coming  toward  me ; 

*  St.  Leger,  comfort  me  not  My  spirit  is  tossed  upon  a  stormy  sea^ 
where  winds  howl  and  tempests  rage  continually,  and  where  there  is 
no  hope  of  a  calmer  season,  but  rather  an  apprehension  of  a  deeper 
and  more  temble  gloom  !     Comfort  me  not.' 

'  I  will  comfort  you ;  I  came  to  comfort  you ;  you  shall  be  com- 
forted !'  I  exclaimed,  repressing  with  difficulty  the  emotions  which 
overflowed  in  my  bosom. 

The  eyes  of  Hegewisch  grew  moist,  but  he  struggled  to  prevent 
any  evidence  of  feeling.  It  would  not  do.  The  moisture  increased, 
and  in  spite  of  every  effort  a  large  tear-drop  formed  in  each  of  those 
strano^e  eyes,  and  overflowed  the  eyelids  and  rolled  down  his  cheek. 

'  Weak,  weak,  weak !'  whispered  he,  wiping  the  drops  from  his 
face.  '  Let  the  hour  hasten ;  let  death  come  before  I  am  quite  an 
imbecile.' 

'  Will  you  not  be  calm  and  hear  me  1  Will  you  not  say  what  dis- 
tresses you  %     Speak  to  me,  your  friend  ]' 

'  It  is  written  here^  said  Hegewisch,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

*  It  is  written  here  with  a  pen  of  ii*on  and  graven  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond.' 

*  What  is  graven  1  Why  speak  in  riddles  ]  Why  will  you  not 
heed  my  request  ]' 

'  Listen  to  me  then/  said  the  student.  Perhaps  it  will  relieve  me 
to  probe  the  wound.  You  are  the  first  human  being  that  my  heart 
has  warmed  toward,  since  —  since — 'it  became  stone.  Will  you 
hearken  ?  Do  you  care  to  hear  the  story  of  one  who  has  cursed  the 
day  wherein  he  was  bom  ]' 

'  I  expressed  an  eager  assent,  and  without  farther  hesitation  the 
student,  after  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  mine,  commenced. 


THE    STORY    OP    WOLPOANG    HE()EWISCH. 

'  I  WAS  bom  on  the  Rhine  ^  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  mention  the 
place  ;  the  events  I  narrate  are  of  too  recent  Occurrence  to  gite  them 
their  locality ;  I  am  the  elder  of  two  brothers.     My  father  was  the 

Baron .     I  no  longer  use  the  name  or  title,  but  have  taken  instead 

my  second  name  Hegewisch,  which  was  that  of  my  maternal  ancestor. 

My  childhood  and  youth  were  joyous  —  very  joyous.  My  disposi- 
tion was  tmstful  and  sanguine;  my  nature  open  and  confiding,  and  my 
temper  not  unamiahle.* 

VOL.  xxxn.  IS 
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*  Singular  to  say,  no  two  were  ever  more  unlike  than  my  brother 
and  myself.  He  was  cunning  and  stealthy ;  he  was  shrewd  and  vin- 
dictive ;  he  was  full  of  malice  and  of  treacheiy.  In  our  childhood 
even,  he  envied  me  the  privilege  of  the  first-bom,  and  as  we  grew 
older,  his  envy  merged  into  a  subtle  and  revengeful  hatred  which  be- 
came more  and  more  dangerous  as  it  was  manifested  the  less  openly. 
All  this  however  took  but  little  from  my  happiness.  My  heart  over- 
flowed with  a  warm  benevolence  toward  all ;  and  I  regarded  the 
conduct  of  my  brother  only  as  the  result  of  childish  ill-humor  or  of 
youthful  caprice.  I  little  knew  his  real  character,  or  the  depth  of  de- 
pravity it  had  already  reached. 

'  I  was  the  favorite  both  of  my  f  i  ther  and  my  mother.  On  the  other 
hand,  Caspai*,  my  brother,  gave  them  continual  cause  of  uneasiness 
by  the  early  manifestation  of  many  unhappy  traits  of  character. 

*  My  days  ran  pleasantly  away.  I  had  a  fondness  for  manly  exer- 
cises and  a  love  for  books.  My  education  was  attended  to  with  great 
care,  and  it  was  so  admirably  planned  that  I  cannot  look  back  upon  a 
single  day  of  study  with  an  unpleasant  reminiscence. 

*  How  could  I  help  being  happy  1  My  brother  as  we  grew  up  took 
more  p^ns  to  conceal  his  feelings.  He  practised  a  ready  dissimula- 
tion and  affected  a  strong  regard  for  me.  This  served  to  convince 
me  that  his  former  conduct  was  but  a  boyish  ebullition,  and  we  got 
on  pleasantly  enough  together.  Only  I  could  not  love  him.  I  had 
never  thoughtfully  reflected  upon  his  character.  I  had  never  seri- 
ously condemned  him,  yet  instantly  I  shrunk  from  his  society.  My 
greatest  defect  was  a  neglect  (not  want)  of  my  reflective  powers.  I 
had  much  to  excuse  me  for  this ;  and  I  have  fearfully  reaped  the  re- 
ward of  this  sin  of  omission ;  but  the  future  was  all  so  bright,  the 
present  was  all  so  happy,  that  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  I  took 
every  thing  upon  trust  and  allowed  nothing  to  detract  from  the  joy- 
ous and  the  pleasing.  Not  that  I  did  not  think ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
was  devotedly  fond  of  study.  I  delighted  in  the  acquisition  of  learn- 
ing.    I  applied  myself  even  severely,  and  took  pleasure  in  the  toiL 

*  But  I  reflected  not  practically.  I  did  not  apply  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  which  I  daily  gleaned  from  books  to  my  own  case.  Indeed, 
I  thought  not  of  myself.  To  be  sure,  I  loved  to  be  happy ;  but  it 
was  an  impulsive  natural  desire  which  involved  no  selfishness.  For 
I  sought  always  to  make  those  near  me  happy,  and  herein  was  my 
great  pleasure.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  desirable  state  of  being  ] 
Had  it  not  some  resemblance  to  the  innocence  of  Eden  1 

'  Caspar,  this  brother  of  mine,  for  I  must  make  my  story  brief. 
Caspar  the  while  was  not  idle  —  not  he.  He  read  and  he  studied, 
be  was  up  early  and  late.  He  set  to  work  not  with  the  zeal  of  one 
who  loved  his  labor,  but  with  the  assiduousness  of  a  slave  under  the 
eye  of  his  task-master.  The  more  he  learned,  the  kinder  was  his 
bearing  toward  every  one,  until  even  the  Baron  and  my  mother  began 
to  hope  that  Caspar  was  indeed  redeeming  his  good  name.  Still, 
while  his  manner  was  becoming  so  amiable,  his  eye  became  more 
full  of  craft  and  his  step  more  stealthy. 

*  With  the  servants  and  retainers  of  the  Baron,  Caspar  could  gain 
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no  popularity  whatever.  Inxpite  of  his  constant  and  peraevering  en- 
deavors to  win  their  favor,  he  was  regarded  with  ahhorrenoe.  For 
this,  Caspar  hated  me,  hut  he  smothered  every  thing  like  dislike,  and 
affected  to  look  up  to  me  as  the  elder  brother. 

'  There  was  one  person  only  with  whom  Caspar  appeai*ed  to  hold 
confidential  intercourse.  This  was  a  priest  belonging  to  a  monastery 
a  few  miles  distant,  named  Father  Hegel.  He  was  not  of  the  severe 
and  self-denying  class  who  are  crafty  and  remorseless  from  principle, 
and  who  foitify  themselves  in  deeds  of  darkness  by  apt  quotations 
from  Scripture ;  yet  who  reject  with  scorn  the  claims  of  sensualism 
and  crush  with  an  iron  step  the  promptings  of  the  appetite,  proving 
their  right  to  be  very  fiends.  This  Father  Hegel  knew  nothing  of 
privation  or  self-denial.  He  was  in  appearance  just  the  priest  that 
has  been  described  so  oflen  ;  fat,  rosy  and  rubicund.  But  here  the 
ordinary  similarity  ended.  He  was  apparently  good-natured,  but  at 
heait  he  was  arbitrary  and  cruel :  too  indolent  to  be  ambitious,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  being  a  tyrant  wherever  he  could  tyrannize. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  low  cunning,  of  low  malice,  of  low  vindic- 
tiveness.  He  administered  to  his  passions  whenever  he  could  do  so 
with  safety,  and  when  he  could  not,  he  turned  them  into  some  other 
quarter  for  indulgence. 

'  With  this  monk  Caspar  was  veiy  intimate.  He  brought  him 
often  to  his  room  in  the  castle,  and  many  and  long  were  their  secret 
conferences.  This  intimacy  commenced  when  Caspar  was  about 
sixteen  and  I,  of  course,  nearly  eighteen.  The  Baron  regarded  it 
with  strong  distaste,  for  he  had  been  educated  a  Protestant,  and  his 
good  sense  would  have  condemned  it  under  any  circumstances.  But 
somehow,  the  more  intimate  Caspar  and  Father  Hegel  became,  the 
more  amiable  became  Caspar.  The  monk  took  every  occasion  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  Baron  and  my  mother,  and  sought  especially 
to  propitiate  me.  His  words  were  full  of  Christian  charity.  He 
spoke  of  Caspar  as  a  youth  whose  morbid  feelings  had  made  him 
moody  and  discontented.  He  admitted  that  he  had  taken  pains  to 
gain  my  brother's  confidence,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  influence  him 
by  the  strong  force  of  Christian  precept  and  example,  and  he  was  happy 
to  find  that  his  labor  was  not  altogether  in  vain.  Caspar  had  im- 
proved ;  his  feelings  were  becoming  natural ;  he  regarded  his  former 
unhappy  state  of  mind  with  abhorrence  ;  he  firmly  believed  he  was 
no  longer  under  the  influence  of  the  *  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air.'  Not  that  he  sought  to  proselyte  him  ;  oh,  no !  — he  only  wished 
to  withdraw  him  for  a  season  from  himself,  and  the  rest  he  would 
leave  to  the  *  G-ood  Shepherd  of  Souls.' 

*  Such  was  the  tenor  of  Father  HeE:ers  discourse  to  my  mother 
and  the  Baron  and  to  me.  Who  could  help  being  influenced  by  it 
when  the  evidence  of  amendment  could  be  seen  from  day  to  day  ? 
Caspar  grew  more  kind  and  amiable,  the  monk  more  saint-like  and 
devoted. 

I  say  not  that  my  father  was  satisfied.  Quite  the  contrary.  For 
he  was  a  man  of  ready  intellect,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  knew  what  faith  to  put  in  the  professions  of  such  men  as  Father 
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Hegel ;  but  balancing  the  apparent  improvement  in  Caspar  against 
the  danger  to  arise  from  the  means  used,  he  doubtless  thought  it  best 
not  to  interfere,  My  mother  felt  still  greater  hope  ;  and  for  myself, 
I  was  pleased  at  the  change,  although  I  could  not  overcome  the 
instinctive  repugnance  which  I  felt  when  my  brother  in  apparent 
kindness  put  his  arm  within  mine,  or  laid  his  hand  with  seeming 
affection  upon  my  shoulder.  By  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  castle 
the  monk  was  held  in  utter  abomination.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts  to  gain  favor,  he  was  absolutely  detested.  There  is  a  singular 
straightforwardness  in  the  capacities  of  many  of  the  humble  class  in 
life,  which,  like  the  peculiar  appreciation  of  children,  recognizes  at 
once  the  pretender  and  the  hypocrite.  It  was  so  here ;  and  Caspar 
and  the  monk  found  themselves  foiled  where  they  had  doubtless  ex- 
pected the  least  opposition/ 

He^ewisch  paused.  He  remained  silent  several  minutes.  At  last 
he  said  :  *  Why  do  I  hesitate  ]  Why  linger  on  the  threshold  1  Why 
dread  to  approach  the  subject  1  Do  my  thoughts  ever  wander  from 
it  ?  Is  there  a  moment  when  it  can  be  said, '  See,  this  is  no  longer  in 
remembrance  V  My  right  hand  has  forgot  its  cunning,  but  1  shall 
forget — never/* 


THE        CHILDREN, 


Sbb  how  they  flutter  to  and  fro, 

like  swallows  o'er  the  gronnd ; 
Their  garments  floating  to  the  hreeze, 

Their  tresses  all  unlwimd ! 
Their  every  foot-fall  like  a  song 
Sent  forth  to  gladden  them  along, 
And  they,  the  bright,  *  wee  things,'  themselves 
Like  just  so  many  woodland  elves. 


Here  are  the  very  locks  wherein 

The  sunbeams  always  lie, 
And  faces,  such  as  painters  love 

To  sketch  their  cherubs  by ; 
Eyes  dove-like,  saint-Uke  eyes,  and  eyes 
Lit  up  with  light  from  Paradise. 


A  kind  of  halo  like  a  beam 

From  Eden  realms  set  free, 
Surrounds  them  with  its  viewless  folds, 

A  robe  of  sanctity. 
And  even  we  half  seem  to  share 
The  childhood's  sunshine  where  they  are ; 
E'en  we  can  feel  the  living  spring 
Its  ministering  angels  bring. 
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THE       LOST       CQILD 
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Thb  world  was  hushed ;  deep  silence  reigned 

Among  the  dun-clad  hills, 
And  nought  was  heard  save  o'er  the  plains 

The  music  of  the  rills  ; 
And  nought  above  the  earth  was  seen, 
Save  here  and  there,  with  glittering  sheen, 

A  peerless  star  revealed 
Its  gem  upon  tbo  brow  of  night. 
And  sparkled  far  in  heaven's  bright 

Illimitable  field. 


Night's  stately  queen,  just  risen,  appeared 

A  ball  of  fiery  red, 
And  myriad  hosts  of  brilliant  lamps 

Were  burning  overhead ; 
But  soon,  bedimm'd  with  a  gathering  cloud, 
As  wrapped  in  death's  untimely  shroud, 

Each  starry  light  expired, 
And  hid  behind  the  folds  of  night, 
The  queenly  orb  withdrew  her  light. 

And  modestly  retired. 


The  Storm-god  in  his  mad  career 

Led  on  the  howling  blast. 
And  rustling  through  the  birchen  boughs, 

The  snow  fell  thick  and  fast : 
Till  o'er  the  mountain's  hoary  head 
Stem  Winter's  icy  robes  were  spread. 

And  lost  was  every  path. 
Till  spirit-voices  in  the  wild 
Abstracted  from  the  wand'ring  child 

The  courage  childhood  hath. 


She  drew  her  mantle  to  her  breast, 

And  dared  the  beating  storm, 
Till,  overcome,  she  sunk  to  rest, 

A  pale  and  helpless  form. 
She  dreamed !  —  and  in  her  dream,  behold ! 
The  scenes  of  childhood  backward  rolled 

To  that  fair,  suuny  spot. 
Where  she  had  roamed,  a  wary  child, 
By  crystal  stream  and  leafy  wild. 

Beside  her  mountain  cot 
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Again  the  flowers  of  spring  had  come. 

Sweet  voices  filled  the  air, 
The  music  of  the  insect's  hum, 

She  deemed  was  every  where : 
To  her  the  chiming  spheres  were  rife, 
All  nature  seemed  replete  with  life  ; 

•  But  how  illusive  were 
The  scenes  to  which  that  dream  had  led 
Her  fancy,  and  how  soon  they  fled 
And  left  her  lifeless  there ! 


The  storm  subsided  ;  winter  passed 

Within  yon  forest  glen ; 
The  child^s  remains  were  found  at  last, 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
As  touched  by  Spring's  Itruriel  Wand, 
Sweet  violets  sprang  through  all  the  land. 

And  from  her  place  of  rest 
A  flower  had  reared  its  crimson  head, 
Blossomed  and  grew  above  the  dead. 

Then  faded  on  her  breast. 
PkOaddykia,  May,  1848. 
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But  litde  has  been  known  concerning  the  history  of  Georgia  till 
within  a  few  years,  and  perhaps  there  has  been  no  portion  of  our 
Union  more  indefinitely  described  than  this  State.  Former  histories 
have  thrown  but  little  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  is  only  within  a 
short  period  of  time  that  there  has  been  any  research  concerning  its  old 
colonial  history.  A  society  however  has  been  organized,  under  the 
name  of  '  The  Georgia  Historical  Society/  and  through  the  energies 
of  its  members  sufficient  material  has  been  collected  to  authorize  the 
writing  of  a  State  history,  which  work  is  now  in  progi'ess  under  the 
labors  of  her  appointed  historian  and  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens, 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  which  from  its  accuracy  and  definite- 
ness  will  probably  exceed  all  former  histories  of  the  State. 

In  looking  over  the  old  colonial  records  of  the  country,  let  us  see 
what  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  says  of  Georgia,  then  in  her  infancy. 
Speaking  of  this  colony,  which  he  describes  as  lying  to  the  south  of 
Carolina,  he  says  that  *  Nature  has  not  blessed  the  world  with  any 
tract  which  can  be  preferable  to  it ;'  and  Oglethorpe,  whose  name  is 
8o  often  associated  with  Georgia  as  its  founder,  says :  '  Such  an  air 
and  soil  can  only  be  fitly  described  by  a  poetical  pen,  because  there 
is  but  little  danger  of  exceeding  the  truth.'    But  expressions  like 
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these  are  in  a  manner  too  enthusiastic  and  extravagant  However, 
a  good  idea  of  this  happy  clime  will  be  given  to  the  reader  by  taking 
the  old  English  poet  and  historian  Waller's  description  of  an  island 
bordering  upon  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  : 

•  Thxee  the  kinde  tpringe,  which  bat  salutes  ns  here, 
Inhabits  there,  and  courtes  them  all  the  year ; 
Ripe  fruits  and  blossoms  on  the  same  trees  lire, 
At  once  they  promise  what  at  once  they  give ; 
So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  clime, 
None  sickly  lives  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst 
To  show  how  all  thmgs  were  created  first' 

Among  her  sister  States,  in  point  of  importance,  Georgia  combines 
witbin  herself  greater  and  more  natural  advantages  than  any  other 
section  of  the  Union.  Located  most  advantageously,  and  knitting 
together  as  it  were  the  East  and  the  West ;  bordered  on  one  side  by 
a  sea,  and  watered  by  many  rivers ;  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys ; 
embracing  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to 
the  cold  of  high  northern  latitudes ;  blessed  with  a  soil  proper  for 
any  culture,  bearing  within  its  bosom  mineral  treasures  of  the  rarest 
kind  and  the  richest  profusion ;  and  above  all,  a  land  inhabited  by 
a  people  celebrated  for  theii*  kindness  and  hospitality,  Georgia  pro- 
mises to  become  a  land  of  plenty,  riches,  beauty  and  of  gloiy. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  cause  which  led  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  tbe  colony  of  Georgia. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  histoiy  of  the  colonies  that  Georgia  was 
settled  by  insolvent  debtors  fleeing  from  English  persecution.  Gra- 
hame,  an  English  historian,  has  justly  said  :  *  No  nation  of  modem 
limes  has  ever  enacted  or  inflicted  greater  legal  severities  upon  insol- 
vent debtors  than  England.  We  find  that  early  in  the  year  1729 
many  accounts  were  in  circulation  among  the  people  concerning  the 
cruelties  practised  upon  the  prisoners  confinea  in  the  prisons  of  the 
meti'opolis,  and  many  insolvent  debtors  who  were  thus  incarcerated 
complained  bitterly  of  the  grievances  they  were  subjected  to.  These 
cruelties  becoming  evident  to  Oglethorpe,  then  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  a  casual  visit  he  made  to  the  Fleet-Prison,  he  drew  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to  the  subject,  and  through  his  instrumentality 
a  committee  of  ninety-six  was  appointed,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  jails  of  the  kingdom,  and  report  the 
same  and  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House.*  This  committee  em- 
braced some  of  the  first  men  in  England.  Ninety-eight  noblemen 
enrolled  their  names,  among  whom  Admiral  Vernon,  JPield-Marshal 
Wade,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
were  conspicuous.  Upon  their  examination,  which  was  productive 
of  reform  in  the  debtor  laws  of  England,  it  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  Oglethorpe  and  his  associates  the  necessity  of  seeking  in  some 
distant  country  an  asylum  for  these  distressed  people,  where  they 
could  support  themselves  by  their  own  labor. 

A  comzaittee  was  appointed  to  make  out  a  list  of  these  insolvent 
debtors  for  whom  a  discharge  from  their  creditors  could  be  effected. 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  th(  ir  release,  paying  their  debts  and  set- 
tling them  with  the  persecuted  Saltzburgers  from  Germany  in  the 
trustee's  colony  of  Georgia,  and  in  173i?  a  charter  was  granted  to 
incorporate  the  same ;  and  soon  after,  Oglethorpe,  with  a  hundred 
and  sixteen  persons,  embarked  from  Gravesend  for  the  wilds  of  the 
new  world. 

Parliament  granted  funds,  which,  together  with  the  benevolence  of 
private  individuals,  aided  this  little  band  of  emigrants  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  colony  ;  and  crossing  the  ocean,  Oglethorpe  guided 
them  to  their  new  settlement,  and  planting  this  infant  colony  on  the 
bluff  of  Yamacraw,  built  up  the  ancient  city  of  Savannah.  Six 
times  did  this  noble  man  cross  the  Atlantic  to  settle  and  protect  his 
colony.  The  persecuted  of  Europe  sought  the  asylum  thus  offered 
for  the  unfortunate.  Embarkation  succeeded  embarkation.*  Bri- 
tons from  England,  Hibernians  from  Ireland,  Jews  from  Germany, 
Highlanders  from  Scotland,  Italians  from  Piedmont,  Lutherans  from 
Saltzburg,  Moravians  from  Bohemia,  and  Puritans  from  New-Eng- 
land, followed  in  quick  succession  ;  and  from  the  little  settlement  at 
Yamacraw,  villages  extended  on  one  side  of  the  Savannah  river  to 
Augusta,  and  along  the  seaboard  to  Daiien ;  the  whole  growing  up 
in  strength  and  beauty  until  it  became  a  royal  province,  under  a  royal 
government. 

While  New-England  was  planted  by  Puritans  fleeing  from  high- 
church  tyranny ,t  Virginia  by  Cavaliers,  fugitives  from  the  triumphs  of 
Cromwell,  Carolina  by  Huguenots  escaping  from  papal  persecution, 
and  Maryland  by  Catholics  retiiing  before  Protestant  mtolerance^ 
New- York  by  Dutch  merchants  in  search  of  gain,  Pennsylvania  by 
Quakers  in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  and  Florida  by  Spanish  hidalgos  traf- 
ficking for  gold  and  seeking  for  adventure ;  Georgia,  unlike  all  these, 
was  the  offspring  of  benevolence,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  humanity, 
and  reared  into  being  by  disinterested  charity.  Never  before  ap- 
peared such  a  colony,  flourishing  from  such  a  source,  and  tending  to 
such  an  end ;  and  well  misjht  the  mother-country,  turning  to  her 
numerous  colonies,  say  :  *  Well  done !  Many  colonies  have  done 
wisely ;  but  thou,  the  youngest  of  them,  bearing  a  king's  name|  and 
a  nation's  charily,  thou  Georgia  excellest  them  all !' 

Let  us  turn  to  the  character  of  Georgia's  illustrious  founder,  for 
every  state  delights  to  cherish  the  virtues  of  some  one  individual  who 
was  prominent  in  its  origin  and  settlement.  Virginia  glories  in  her 
Haleigh,  Massachusetts  in  her  Bradford  ;  Pennsylvania  magnifies  the 
name  of  Penn  ;§  Maryland  of  Calvert ;  Rhode-Island  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams; Connecticut  of  John  Winthrop.  New- York  will  never  forget 
her  old  Dutch  governor,  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  and  South-Carolina 
will  never  forget  the  name  of  Sir  Ashley  Cooper, ||  as  long  as  the 


*  Georgia  lUBtorical  Discourace. 

t  Dm.  St«v«N8'  ThanksgiTing  Sermon,  February  13,  1943. 

X  This  colony  was  named  in  honor  of  Geoboe  the  Second,  King  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 
§  Steven's  Hiitorical  Diacoarse  upon  the  Settlement  of  Georgia. 
\\  Sir  AaHX.<Y  Coopxb,  Earl  of  Shaftabory. 
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Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  which  bear  his  name,  roll  on  their  course 
to  the  Atlantic.  But  no  colony  can  point  to  a  founder  and  leader  in 
-whose  character  meet  more  eminent  qualities  than  in  the  character 
of  James  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia.  The  Oglethorpe 
family  was  of  noble  origin.  James  was  educated  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  its  professors. 
He  was  trained  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene  : 
passing  through  the  different  commissions  in  the  army,  he  rose  from 
the  humble  grade  of  ensign  to  the  oldest  general  in  die  Ring's  staff, 
passing  through  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  in  camp,  court  and 
field ;  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  parliament.  He  was  a  man 
of  inflexible  courage,  having  a  firmness  of  character  undisturbed  by 
flattery ;  a  patriotism  unquenched  by  neglect  of  duty ;  a  humanity 
untainted  by  the  carnage  of  war ;  and  above  all,  he  was  blest  with  a 
benevolence  which  benefitted  and  blessed  the  suffering  and  distressed 
of  either  hemisphere.  As  a  general  he  gained  laurels  on  the  battle- 
field, as  a  statesman  he  won  praise  for  his  ability  in  the  aflaii's  of  the 
nation  ;  yet  it  is  not  for  these  that  he  is  remembered,  but  for  his  be- 
nevolence, his  disinterested  charity  for  the  amelioration  of  the  suffer- 
ing, and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  misery ;  for  his  perseverance 
under  the  neglect  and  scorn  of  others,  in  cairying  out  this  benevo- 
lence.* These  laurels,  gained  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  phi- 
lanthropy, are  more  worthy  than  laurels  gained  by  military  glory. 
These  —  these,  are  the  laurels  which  made  him  the  first  of  chiefs. 
Georgia  should  ever  hail  Oglethorpe  for  this  benevolence,  which  gave 
birth  to  her,  as  her  illustrious  founder  and  preserver. 

One  so  distinguished  ;  one  who  was  eulogized  by  the  poets,  Pope 
and  Thomson,  who  was  praised  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  who  was  applauded  by  the  great  statesman  Burke,  who 
^was  honored  and  esteemed  by  all  the  nobility,  needs  no  panegyric 
from  our  feeble  tongue.  In  the  language  of  a  distinguished  divine 
and  historian,t  '  his  sepulchre  was  indeed  with  his  fathers',  but  his 
monument  is  Georgia.' 

Thus  is  but  feebly  displayed  the  character  of  Georgia's  illustrious 
founder,  General  James  Oglethorpe. 

During  her  colonial  state,  Georgia  underwent  many  difficulties,  and 
several  times  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  was  only  saved  by  a  signal 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence.  There  is  a  providence,  a  God 
in  history,  who  though  veiled  from  our  sights  though  we  see  him  not, 
works  all  things  after  the  council  of  His  own  will;  and  while  we  revere 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  this  state,  we  should  not  for- 
get the  providence  of  God  dbplayed  in  its  settlemont  and  protection. 
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An  Album  I  —  prithee  what  1«  that  ? 

A  book  like  «Ufl  I  'm  showB! 
Kept  to  be  filled  with  others'  wit 

By  people  who  hare  none  f 
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PONCE       DE      LEON. 


'  Thb  ▼0t«r«n  loldier  whose  eh«ttks  had  b*«n  furrowad  by  hard  saxriaa,  as  wall  aa  by  yeara,  had 
haard  imd  had  ballaYad  the  tale  of  a  fountain  wbioh  poaaau«d  virtues  to  renovate  the  life  of  those 
who  ahonld  batha  la  ita  atraam ,  or  glTa  a  perpetuity  of  youth  to  the  happy  man  who  should  drink 
of  ita  eTor-flowiag  waters.'  BAMCRorT'e  HiexoRi  o»  tkm  D»it»»  8TxT»e. 


'  Oil !  who  Bhftll  guide  ub  to  thy  verdant  brink, 

Sweet  fount  of  youth  !  whose  waters  pure  and  clear 

Can  bid  the  weary  one  who  stoope  to  drink, 
Arrayed  in  new-bom  life  and  bloom  appear  ? 


Oh,  who  shall  guide  us  I  — do  thy  waters  lave 
The  green  savannah  or  the  trackless  wild. 

Bathing  the  flowers  that  cluster  o*er  the  wave  7 
Say,  art  thou  known  to  him,  the  forest  child  7 


To  thee  we  faiu  would  come  ere  life  has  fled. 
The  furrowed  brow  and  care-worn  frame  to  bring ; 

Then  haste  away,  while  lo !  when  time  has  spread 
The  frosts  of  winter,  blooms  the  joyous  spring.' 


So  said  the  wanderer,  as  with  eager  haste 
He  sought  the  phantom  of  his  fevered  brain. 

Unwearied  still  he  roamed  the  desert  waste, 
The  wilderness  exploring  but  in  vain. 


Onward  he  pressed  undaunted,  whereso'er 
His  wayward  fancy  unresisted  led, 

Alas !  for  him  no  fountain  sparkled  near. 
Gone  is  the  vision,  and  the  dreamer  dead. 


Yet  scorn  him  not,  though  visions  vain  and  wild 
Obscured  the  light  of  Reason's  calmer  ray. 

How  oft  for  us  has  some  fair  fountain  smiled. 
Some  igmu  fatuut  lured  us  by  the  way  7 


Fame,  honor,  wealth,  stUl  fix  the  ardent  gaze ; 

Each  secret  hope  the  heart  hath  fondly  nursed, 
Lures  through  life's  desert  path  and  flowery  ways, 

Till  all  too  late  we  find  each  bubble  burst 
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ADELE      BARRON. 


A      NAERATTVB     OF     REMARKABLE     OCCURRENCES     IN     REAL     LIFB. 


•VIATOR. 


The  custom  of  depositing  the  dead  in  tombs,  bowever  sanctioned 
by  the  precedent  of  Macpelah,  has  always  appeared  to  me  unnatu- 
ral and  inexpedient.  There  is  a  seeming  attempt  to  make  death 
comfortable,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  our  last  house,  and  evade,  for 
a  little  time  at  least,  the  inevitable  law  of  '  dust  to  dust'  In  some 
countries  it  is  necessary,  as  in  Egypt,  where  the  sandy  soil  exposes 
the  corpse  to  the  liability  of  disinterment  by  wild  animals  or  the 
force  of  the  winds,  and  where  there  seems  to  be,  in  the  caverns  and 
rocky  hills,  a  sort  of  natural  provision  for  the  purpose ;  but  where 
no  such  difficulty  exists,  the  grave  in  a  rural  cemetery  seems  to  pre- 
sent far  more  pleasing  associations  than  the  whitened  sepulchre  or 
the  vault  concealed  from  view  by  a  grassy  covering.  Either  of  the 
last  two  presents  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  gloomy  cellar,  full  of 
dead  men's  bones,  or  rows  of  dingy  coffins  bursting  open  with  pes- 
tiferous odors.  The  thought  of  decay  is  in  itself  bad  enough  ;  but 
when  that  association  is  accompanied  with  the  *  horrible  conceit  of 
death  and  night'  which  belongs  to  the  charnel-house,  '  to  whose  foul 
mouth  no  wholesome  air  breathes  in,'  we  feel  somewhat  the  same 
horror  and  dread  which  possessed  Juliet  at  the  thought  of  awaking 
in  such  a  place.  Who  would  wish  to  look  upon  the  dead  ]  How 
much  more  satisfactory  the  thought,  that  as  the  work  of  decomposi- 
tion advances,  the  eaith  will  close  around  and  conceal  forever  fix)m 
exposure,  or  at  least  from  recognition,  the  remains  of  those  we  love, 
until  at  last,  mingling  with  the  dust  around,  they  may  nourish  the 
turf  and  flowers  which  we  plant  above. 

Nor  is  the  tomb  as  secure  fi'om  invasion  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose, 
especially  in  this  country,  where  families  so  frequently  change  their 
residence  to  a  point  far  distant  from  the  burial-place  of  their  ances- 
tors. We  have  seen  doors  rusted  off  from  their  hinges ;  /  vaults 
which  have  caved  in,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  of  the  earth 
around,  the  crumbling  of  one  or  two  imperfect  key-stones,  or  the 
loosening  of  perhaps  a  bad  cement  from  the  constant  dampness  oc- 
casioned by  a  heavy  overgrowth  of  moss  and  creepers.  Truthfully 
does  the  clown  in  Hamlet  say,  that  the  houses  made  by  the  grave- 
maker  last  till  doomsday  ! 

I  never  shall  forget  the  emotions  with  which  I  listened  some  time 
since  to  the  details  given  by  the  sexton  of  one  of  our  New- York 
churches.  He  had  visited  the  tenements  of  the  dead  at  almost  all 
hours  and  seasons,  and  seen  corpses  in  almost  every  state  of  decom- 
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Sosition,  and  spoke  of  it  all  with  as  much  professional  coolness  as 
oes  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet.  Although  to  the  philosopher  it 
can  inatter  but  little  what  becomes  of  his  useless  and  soon-to-be- 
forgotten  dust,  a  thrill  passes  through  every  sensitive  mind  at  the 
thought  that  a  stranger  may  lift  the  cofiin-lid  and  rudely  toss  about 
his  bones ;  and  especially  must  this  feeling  prevail  in  a  populous  city. 
I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere  a  dialogue  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  spirits  of  the  departed  whose  bones  are 

Siled  up  in  the  catacombs  of  Paris.     The  idea  of  utter  oblivion  and 
esolation  is  thus  conveyed  by  one  of  the  speakci-s  : 

*  Trouoh  o'er  our  heads  there  is  one  constant  tread. 
Little  the  living  think  they  walk  upon  the  dead;' 

a  couplet  which  always  recurs  to  my  mind  when  I  enter  the  post- 
office  at  New- York,  fonnerly  the  Dutch  Church,  and  glance  at  the 
time-worn  tablets  in  the  yard.  There  was  recently  disinterred  from 
under  the  old  Grace  Church,  in  that  city,  a  silver  coffin,  containing 
the  body  of  a  child  preserved  in  spirits.  Some  pei-sons  remember 
that  the  same  coffin  was  disinterred  forty  years  ago,  when  they  were 
pulling  down  a  Lutheran  church  which  formerly  stood  on  the  same 
site  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  more  than  eighty  yeai*s  since  some 
fond  parents  resorted  to  this  method  of  testifying  their  love  for  all 
that  remained  of  their  offspring.  The  comments  which  were  made 
in  the  newspapers  on  the  occurrence  have  brought  to  my  mind  a 
visit  made  some  years  since  to  the  burial-place  of  a  family  once  well 
known,  but  now  nearly  extinct,  the  story  connected  with  which  may 
be  worth  relating. 

Mr.  Barron  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  of  a  family  of  some  distinc- 
tion, who  about  the  year  17  »8  removed  to  the  United  States,  and 
having  settled  in  the  city  of  New- York,  conducted  an  extensive  com- 
mercial business  with  England  and  France.  His  high  character  as 
a  merchant  and  his  superior  attainments  secured  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  public.  No  one  entertained  with  more  hospitality, 
or  used  wealth  with  more  reference  to  the  real  refinements  of  life. 
New- York  was  at  that  time  the  political  as  well  as  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  Union,  and  under  the  administration  of  Washington, 
with  the  eminent  men  in  his  cabinet  and  in  Congress,  there  was 
more  of  the  polish  and  gayety  of  a  court  than  has  been  exhibited  at 
any  time  since.  In  the  circle  of  fashion  Mr.  Barron's  only  daughter 
Adele,  just  blooming  into  womanhood,  was  the  reigning  belle  ;  her 
exquisite  beauty  of  person  and  sound  good  sense  attracting  the  admi- 
ration of  all  the  gentlemen,  while  her  perfect  simplicity  of  manners, 
unaffected  modesty  and  obliging  disposition  disarmed  all  envy  on  the 
part  of  her  own  sex.  Two  gentlemen  had  been  universally  regarded 
as  rivals  for  her  hand ;  the  one  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been 
acting  as  a  diplomatic  agent  of  his  government,  the  other  a  young 
merchant  in  New-York,  and  *one  of  her  father's  partners  ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  we  shall  designate  as  Mr.  Welden,  the  latter  as  Mr. 
Carleton.  For  a  long  time  their  attentions  were  unremitting,  and  it 
was  considered  doubtful  which  would  secure  the  lady's  preference. 
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CarletoB,  by  reason  of  kindred  pursuits,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
-would  reside  in  this  country,  was  thought  to  be  more  favored  by  the 
father  and  mother ;  while  the  Englishman,  more  polished  and  intel- 
lectual, was  regarded  as  the  lady's  choice.  Meanwhile,  the  two  were 
constant  visitors  at  the  house,  and  while  Mr.  Carleton  was  received 
ivitb  all  the  politeness  due  to  a  friend  of  her  father's,  she  strove  to 
avoid  in  any  way  giving  what  might  be  construed  into  encourage* 
ment  But  Carleton  was  not  one  to  be  rebuffed  by  trifles ;  and  with 
that  astonishing  blindness  to  all  ideas  of  dignity  and  self-respect 
which  so  oflen  characterizes  the  passion  of  love,  still  cherished 
hopes ;  although  it  soon  came  to  be  known  that  the  fair  one  had 
pledged  her  hand  to  his  rival,  and  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
England  to  attend  to  some  family  matters  and  endeavor  to  complete 
arrangements  for  thereafter  making  the  United  States  his  home. 

Mr.  Barron  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  intercourse 
with  Washington,  during  which  he  had  become  warmly  interested 
in  the  President's  favorite  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  seat  of 
government  on  the  Potomac;  and  in  his  contemplated  retirement 
from  active  business,  had  thought  of  the  future  capital  as  a  place  for 
pleasant  residence  and  society,  and  safe  investment  of  his  6inds  in 
city  lots  ;  the  highest  expectations  having  been  at  that  time  formed 
of  the  rapid  rise  of  a  magnificent  city  on  the  waste  fields  of  Car- 
rollsburgh  and  Hamburgh.  He  had  accordingly  purchased,  at  con- 
siderable cost,  a  large  tract,  and  put  a  part  of  it  under  cultivation, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Georgetown  until  his  plans  could  be  com- 
pleted and  a  suitable  residence  built  on  the  capitol  hill. 

Himself  and  his  family  being  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  being 
as  yet  no  Catholic  church  there,  he  had  commenced  a  small  edifice 
for  worship  by  himself  and  the  few  of  that  persuasion  who  were 
then  living  in  that  part  of  the  paper  city. 

The  intelligence  of  his  daughter's  betrothal  had  been  first  generally 
whispered  about  at  a  gi*and  ball  given  at  Mr.  Barron's  house  in  New- 
York  a  short  time  previous  to  Welden's  departure,  and  within  a  month 
or  two  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Georgetown.  Adele 
never  looked  more  lovely  than  when,  arrayed  in  a  simple  dress  of 
white,  she  stood  by  the  side  of  her  mother  to  receive  the  company. 
A  group  of  companions  and  admirers  formed  around  her,  and  ever 
and  anon  her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  blushes  as  some  one  whis^ 
pered  congratulations  into  her  ear.  Similar  expressions  of  approval 
were  tendered  to  Major  Welden,  and  by  none  moi-e  heartily  than  by 
Carleton,  who  seemed  most  anxious  to  conceal  any  mortification  or 
envy  of  his  rival  which  he  might  feel,  by  assuming  a  countenance  of 
unwonted  cheerfulness.  *  And  so,'  said  he,  for  want  of  other  topics 
of  conversation,  *  this  gentleman  is  to  meet  you  in  the  federal  city  on 
his  return  V 

'<li^  will  meet  me  in  the  chapel,  then !'  said  Adele,  jestingly ;  *  for 
that  is  the  only  house  we  are  likely  to  have  for  some  time  to  come.' 

*  The  very  place  of  all  others  where  he  should  prefer  to  meet  you, 
provided  the  priest  were  present' 
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The  compliment  was  gracefully  acknowledged  by  Adele,  who 
blushed  at  the  literal  construction  put  upon  her  words. 

Welden  sailed  for  England,  and  wrote  a  letter  announcing  his  aiTi- 
val,  but  stated  that  he  should  be  detained  longer  than  he  had  sup* 
posed,  in  consequence  of  unexpected  difficulties  relative  to  his  pro- 
perty, and  affliction  in  his  family.  It  was  full  of  the  most  endearing 
expressions  and  avowals  of  his  earnest  desire  to  hasten  the  period  of 
bis  return.  But  now  a  long  silence  ensued.  Letters  in  those  days 
were  much  longer  in  crossing  the  water  than  at  pi'esent,  but  there 
were  two  or  three  arrivals  without  any  missive  for  Adele.  The 
silence  was  of  course  soon  construed  into  neglect,  and  the  most  un- 

Sleasant  surmises  arose.  He  had  formed  new  associations,  which  had 
riven  her  from  his  mind ;  he  had  other  society,  and  opposition  from  his 
family.  These  and  a  thousand  other  similar  conjectures  found  much 
to  support  them  in  this  ominous  silence,  and  her  parents  began  to 
think  that  their  daughter  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  cold-heaited 
trifler.  Carleton  shook  his  head,  and  intimated  that  he  had  always 
suspected  the  diplomat  of  being  fickle-minded,  and  seemed  to  deiive 
a  satisfaction  from  the  consideration  that  Miss  Adele  would  now  know 
who  was  to  be  appreciated.  But  little  attention  did  she  pay  to  any 
of  these  surmises  conceraing  the  far-off  one,  for  whom  she  tried  to 
imagine  all  sorts  of  excuses.  Her  wounded  spirit  found  no  relief, 
save  in  her  own  bosom,  which  alternately  swayed  with  hope  and  de- 
spondency in  the  agitation  of  conflicting  conjectures. 

The  family  soon  removed  to  Georgetown,  and  the  change  seemed 
to  be  gi'ateful  to  Adele's  feelings,  as  she  was  no  longer  disturbed  by  the 
reflection  that  all  around  were  commenting  on  the  treatment  she  had 
received.  She  rode  over  daily,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
chapel,  superintended  the  setting  out  of  trees  around  it,  and  planned 
improvements  in  the  ground,  finding  in  this  employment  a  diversion 
from  her  anxiety  of  mind. 

But  another  and  more  seiious  cause  of  apprehension  awaited  her, 
and  had  already  been  observed  by  her  parents.  They  had  sevei-al 
years  before  lost  a  daughter  by  consumption  ;  and  the  unnatural  flush 
which  had  for  some  time  appeared  on  A  dele's  cheek  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  especially  when  accompanied  by  a  short  hacking  cough. 
They  had  hoped  that  the  air  of  the  Potomac  might  be  more  conge- 
nial to  her  health ;  but  were  soon  satisfied  that  if  any  good  was  to  be 
derived  from  a  milder  climate,  she  must  go  still  farther  south.  No 
time  was  lost,  but  as  Mr.  Barron's  engagements  detained  him,  the 
eldest  son  acted  as  an  escort  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  the  three 
embarked  at  New- York,  and  afl:er  a  rapid  and  pleasant  voyage,  ar- 
rived at  the  Havana.  As  usual  in  such  cases  her  health  seemed  at 
first  to  improve,  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  for  her  recovery 
were  indulged  in  by  her  fond  parents. 

They  had  been  accompanied  to  the  vessel  by  a  crowd  of  friends, 
and  Adele  had  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  Carleton.  As  her  father's 
friend  and  partner,  she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  treat  him  with 
that  civility  which  she  would  bestow  on  any  friend  of  the  family.    The 
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-world  however  settled  the  matter,  in  the  usual  oiT-hand  way,  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  should  Adele  recover,  she  would  become 
Mrs.  Carleton. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  United  States,  Welden, 
whose  silence  had  occasioned  such  deep  anxiety,  was  himself  no  less 
perplexed  and  annoyed  at  receiving  no  tidings  from  his  betrothed. 
With  the  exception  of  two  letters,  in  the  last  of  which  she  gently  re- 
buked him  for  not  writing,  and  expressed  herself  throughout  in  the 
cautious  terms  of  one  who  distrusted  the  feelings  of  him  she  ad- 
dressed, he  had  received  no  tidings  from  her.  As  he  had  regularly 
written  by  every  vessel  which  took  its  departure,  this  intimation  filled 
him  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  and  suspense.  He  immediately 
wrote  a  long  letter  stating  the  facts,  renewing  his  expressions  of  af- 
fection, and  announcing  that,  although  be  had  not  yet  accomplished 
his  object,  it  was  his  intention  to  sail  for  the  United  States  by  a  trusty 
English  ship  which  was  to  leave  in  a  few  weeks.  This  letter  he 
directed  to  u-eorgetown,  to  which  place  she  had  stated  that  the  family 
were  about  to  remove.  No  allusion  had  been  made  in  her  letter  to 
her  ill  health. 

In  pursuance  of  his  determination,  he  embarked  about  a  month 
afler  the  letter  had  been  forwarded.  For  a  time  the  ship  made  rapid 
progress,  but  about  midway  on  her  course  was  detained  for  nearly  a 
week  by  a  succession  of  calms.  At  length  a  northerly  breeze  set  in, 
when  she  was  espied  and  chased  by  a  French  frigate.  The  pursuit 
was  long  and  the  danger  imminent,  when  a  violent  storm  separated 
them,  but  not  without  inflicting  severe  damage  on  the  English  vessel. 
She  had  been  driven  far  out  of  her  course,  and  the  captain  found  it 
necessary  to  put  into  the  nearest  port  for  repairs.  This  chanced  to 
be  Matanzas,  or  arriving  at  which  port,  it  was  found  that  the  ship  had 
sustained  much  greater  injury  than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  there  a  week  or  two.  Impatient  at 
the  delay,  Welden  inquired  for  some  other  more  speedy  conveyance 
to  the  United  States,  and  learned  that  a  schooner  from  the  Havana 
had  just  arrived,  having  touched  at  this  port  to  take  in  some  addi- 
tional ft^ight,  before  sailing  for  Alexandria. 

He  went  down  to  look  at  her  accommodations ;  and  to  secure  a 
passage.  All  was  bustle  on  board,  and  the  deck  was  covered  with 
boxes  and  barrels,  some  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the  hold  in 
order  to  lower  some  hogsheads  and  other  heavier  articles  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.  The  master  of  the  schooner  was  engaged  in  su- 
perintending these  operations,  and  Welden,  whDe  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  him,  seated  himself  on  a  box  and  watched  with  a 
careless  air  the  descent  of  the  last  hogshead  into  the  hold.  Being 
soon  obliged  to  remove,  by  the  approach  of  the  crew  toward  the  box 
upon  which  he  was  seated,  he  observed  fi)r  the  first  time  that  it  was 
a  long  and  narrow  chest,  rather  neatly  made,  with  the  letters  '  A.  B/ 
marked  on  the  top,  and  enclosed  in  deep  black  lines.  He  also  re- 
marked that  the  crew  conducted  this  proceeding  in  comparative 
silence,  not  accompanying  their  work  with  the  *  Yo-heave-ho !'  which 
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had  beguiled  their  previous  pulls  upon  the  block  and  tackle.  The  rope 
slipped  through  their  hands  somewhat  suddenly  toward  the  last,  caus- 
ing the  chest  to  come  down  with  a  sudden  impetus.  When  it  was 
stowed  away,  the  captain  exclaimed  to  himself : 

'  Thank  heaven  that  it  is  over,  and  they  know  nothing  about  it !' 
The  cause  of  this  exclamation,  with  the  concluding  incidents  of  this 
narrative,  will  be  given  in  the  ensuing  number. 


HYMN     fOR     THE     DEDICATION     OP     A     CHURCH. 


nr    •  t:i«     ti.tjum.' 


EtMknal  God,  thy  children  here, 
With  gnashing  heart  and  bended  kneo, 

And  holy  joy  and  holier  fear, 
Devote  this  temple  onto  thee. 


Up  from  the  altar  raised  within, 
May  there  a  flame  unceasing  go ; 

And  from  its  foot,  to  cleanse  from  sin, 
A  sweet  and  healing  fountain  flow. 


Here  may  the  rich  find  rest  from  care, 
The  weary  poor  forset  to  sigh ; 

The  mourning  heart  nnd  strength  to  bear 
The  sorrows  that  it  cannot  fly. 


Mav  we,  the  followera  of  thy  Son, 
Here  light  the  altars  of  our  hearts ; 

And  cheerfully  life's  journey  run, 
As  year  with  changing  year  departs. 


And  when  at  last  the  grave  is  near. 
The  goal  that  ends  our  earthly  race, 

May  we  yield  np  witlioat  a  fear 
Oor  bodies  to  Death's  cold  embrace : 


And  hi  a  temple  where  the  light 
Poun  ever  from  thy  burning  thnme, 

Where  never  comes  the  timid  Night, 
Wonhip  thine  awftU  name  alone ! 
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FALSE     DOCTRINES     OF     THt     DAY. 


BT    *   HBW  rowrnionTox. 

I  HATE  often  asked  myself  how  it  happens  that  so  many  fanciful 
doctrines  are  propa<rated  under  the  blaze  of  light  and  knowledge  1 
The  nineteenth  century  shows  a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  never 
before  appeared.  Matters,  for  the  most  part,  are  sifted  and  sifted, 
until  the  truth  is  elicited,  and  a  correct  understanding  formed.  But 
certain  subjects  seem  to  be  excepted  from  the  general  accuracy  of 
investigation ;  those  which  concern  man's  moral  and  religious  duties, 
and  look  to  the  improvement  of  society.  These  subjects  give  birth 
to  the  most  idle  theories,  and  multitudes  are  found  credulous  enough 
to  believe  and  propagate  them. 

Propagandists  of  this  character  exhibit  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
reform  of  the  day.  They  may  be  compared  to  a  counter-current 
creeping  along  the  margin,  while  the  tide  of  human  improvement  is 
dashmg  down  the  main  channel,  sweeping  away  inveterate  errors  and 
abuses.  We  do  not  however  think  that  they  furnish  a  very  serious 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  certainly  they  exhibit  one  en- 
couraging symptom.  Their  enthusiasm,  though  misdirected,  shows 
plainly  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  aroused  from  its  long  lethargy.  In 
fact,  every  thing  to  which  attention  is  directed  is  brought  to  examina- 
tion, and  men  are  led  into  errors  only  when  the  subject  is  one  that  can- 
not be  readily  understood. 

Thus  investigation  in  the  physical  world  leads,  in  the  main,  to  a 
right  understanding  and  to  correct  theories,  for  the  objects  of  inquhy 
are  palpable  to  the  senses ;  but  false  conclusions  follow  in  those  de- 
partments where  there  is  nothing  definite  to  guide  the  inquirer,  or 
where  the  land-marks  are  easily  misapprehended.  Hence  the  thou- 
sand religriouB  creeds  conflicting,  and  some  standing  on  the  most  shallow 
foundations.  A  Mahomet,  a  Smith,  and  more  recently  a  Noyes,  found 
willing  advocates  of  the  merest  phantasms. 

These  misguided  beings  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society.  Civilization  has  not  yet  a  strong  hold  upon  their 
minds,  but  in  its  near  approach  infuses  into  them  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  without  the  guidance  of  learning,  leads  them  into  error.  Such 
inquietude  is  however  more  favorable  than  that  dull  lethargy  which 
rested  on  the  dark  ages.  It  is  hoped  that  the  extension  of  the  press 
and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  will  check  this  tendency  to  error, 
and  guide  philosophic  minds  to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  true 
principles. 

Numerous  as  are  the  '  hts  and  Inns'  of  the  present  day^  they  in- 
variably fall  to  the  ground  when  grappled  by  an  enlightened  commu- 
nity, unless  resting  for  their  support  on  immutable  truths.  Joe  Smith 
and  his  compeers  found  their  only  success  beyond  the  demarkadon  of 
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civilized  life,  and  as  soon  as  the  torch  of  knowledge  blazed  in  the 
western  wilderness  their  allegations  became  a  laughing  stock,  and  their 
boasted  wisdom  wrought  them  a  speedy  downfall.  Millerism  crazed 
few  brains  among  the  enlightened  population.  Old  women,  who  in 
their  younger  days  had  been  denied  a  liberal  education,  were  its  chief 
victims.  And  lately,  among  the  mountains  of  Vermont,  where  no  in- 
tellectual light  enters  except  by  distant  reflection,  a  sect  transcending 
all  othei*s  in  folly  has  sprung  up,  who  claim,  among  other  absurdities, 
that  the  soul  is  a  fluid,  (probably  from  the  equivocalness  of  the  term 
spirit,)  and  already  the.band  of  followers  is  quite  numeroos.  Noyes, 
the  leader  of  this  sect,  recently  promulgated  his  views  to  the  world ; 
and  as  might  be  expected  they  are  every  where,  among  well-advised 
people,  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  contempt. 

False  doctrines  it  is  plain  then  will  decrease  rather  than  multiply 
«s  the  sun  of  knowledge  ascends  higher  and  higher.  It  is  however 
wrong  to  suppose  that  they  are  confined,  as  a  whole,  to  the  ignorant 
Aside  from  that  class  of  men  who  for  the  sake  of  self-aggrandizement 
give  willing  but  hypocritical  advocacy  to '  new-fangled  notions,'  there 
are  men  of  talent  and  learning,  who  in  their  zeal  for  improvement 
unwittingly  encourage  false  doctrines  which  savor  of  it,  and  while 
they  are  m  pursuit  of  a  laudable  end,  defeat  their  purpose  by  suffer- 
ing their  wishes  to  usurp  the  place  of  reason.  Reform  !  reform  !  is 
the  watch-word  of  the  day.  The  progressive  spirit  is  awake  and 
active,  as  well  as  the  conservative  ;  and  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
the  latter,  to  serve  as  a  check  and  a  balance  on  the  former. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  this  difference  between  the  pernicious 
creeds  which  thrive  among  the  lower  and  the  higher  orders  of  society; 
that  the  former  are  not  only  more  numerous  than  the  latter,  but  m 
genei*al  more  shallow  and  subversive  of  good  order.  An  intelligent 
community  will  not  be  led  astray  by  impostors  unless  they  present 
vdry  plausible  claims  to  confidence,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  such  claims 
unless  they  are  based,  ultimately  at  least,  on  some  raal  foundation.  A 
chimera  will  remain  a  chimera,  and  will  pass  as  such,  in  spite  of  the 
most  subtle  reasoning.  Fourieiism,  as  it  has  been  advocated,  mieht 
perhaps  prove  disastrous.  But  no  one  will  deny  that  some  such  a 
system,  ii  rightly  planned,  rightly  carried  into  practice,  and  rightly 
sustained  by  intelhgent  members,  would  furnish  a  great  alleviation  dT 
human  suffering,  and  a  great  blessing  to  society.  The  system  has  a 
sound  ultimate  if  not  approximate  basis,  and  hence  it  is  advocated  by 
80  many  men  of  intelligtJnce.     It  may  perhaps  result  in  good. 

Men  of  learning,  we  think,  so  &r  from  being  too  credulous  are  more 
apt  to  be  sceptical.  They  are  persuaded  solely  by  arguments.  _  Facts 
must  be  presented  and  forced  upon  their  attention,  and  strong  proof 
of  the  advantage  of  a  measure  afforded,  or  they  are  loth  to  adopt  it. 

Hence  a  series  of  years  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  a  chanee. 
But  whenever  that  change  is  effected  there  is  the  consolation  that 
society  has  advanced.  The  case  is  different  with  the  illiterate.  They 
have  no  fund  of  knowledge  to  give  them  stability.  In  consequence 
they  are  blown  about  as  the  breeze  happens  to  carry  them ;  almost  as 
apt  to  retrograde  as  to  advance.     They  are  governed  more  by  im- 
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passioned  excitement  than  by  calm  judgment ;  and  as  such  an  excite- 
ment spreads  from  mind  to  mind,  like  priairie  fire,  great  things  are 
accomplished  in  a  day.  The  eloouence  of  a  single  man  inflamed  all 
Europe,  then  scarcely  emerging  irom  barbarism,  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Passions  were  aroused,  and  the  excitement  spread  like 
a  fierce  contagion,  until  the  light  of  reason  was  extinguished,  and  the 
grand  procession  rushed  madly  on  its  fatal  mission.  Europe  with 
her  present  civilization  could  not  fall  into  such  an  infatuation.  Her 
movements  will  now  be  characterized  by  reason  and  prudence,  and 
though  she  may  sometimes  be  the  subject  of  bad  innovations,  such 
will  be  the  case  only  when  reason  is  not  allowed  its  legitimate  power. 

Recent  occurrences  in  Europe  are  not  the  work  of  impassioned 
mmds.  Though  blazing  forth  so  suddenly,  they  are  really  me  result 
of  years.  Underneath  the  surface  of  society  elements  were  a  long 
time  in  action.  There  was  no  appeal  to  the  passions,  but  instead  of 
it  was  exhibited  the  firm  and  majestic  movement  of  minds  guided  by 
correct  principles,  and  adding  another  instance  to  the  many  on  re- 
record,  Uiat  the  spread  of  knowledge  tends  to  the  recognition  and 
furtherance  of  truth. 

We  see  then  that  most  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  present 
day  are  confined  to  anxious  but  ill-advised  men,  and  that  the  few 
-wluch  meet  the  countenance  of  the  learned,  are  founded,  if  not  ulti- 
mately on  truth,  at  least  on  a  close  approximation  to  it,  so  as  to  work 
society  little  harm. 

Our  effort  then  should  be  to  extend  general  knowledge.  If  this 
be  done,  man's  various  relations  and  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity 
becoming  at  the  same  time  more  apparent,  the  most  beneficial  results 
may  be  expected  to  follow.  odin. 


LINKS 

*VROM   ma   COMMOK-PI.ACC    BOOK     or    HIOHAKD   BATWAROa. 

Aw  AT  condemninflr  thoughts  that  Bpring 

From  hearts  with  heavy  cares  deprett, 
And  give  my  buoyant  fancy  wing, 

My  weary  spirit  rest. 
Let  Uie  unclouded  sun  be  mine, 

The  freshening  breeze,  the  azure  sky ; 
Let  the  bright  stars  in  glory  shine. 
And  joy  and  mirth  with  love  combine 

To  make  dull  sorrow  fly. 

Why  do  we  Uve  T  to  ngh  and  moan. 

To  rise  with  pain  and  rest  with  care? 
Better  to  sleep  beneath  the  stone 

That  marks  the  bed  all  men  must  share : 
No,  while  we  live  let  life  be  gay ; 

Act  as  we  should  the  better  part, 
And  as  the  moments  flee  away 
Let  them,  like  sparkling  motes,  display 

The  sunshine  of  the  heart. 
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TB9      SAILOR      AND      HIS      CHILD. 


BT      aRBTTA. 


It  was  a  night  of  gloom  and  dread 

In  the  icy  northern  seas, 
And  the  atrong  ahip  shuddered  at  the  storm, 

And  battled  with  the  breeze. 

Each  sturdy  heart  then  quailed  with  fear, 

As  Death  came  sweeping  by, 
And  terror  whitened  every  cheek 

And  raised  each  suppliant  eye. 

*T  was  then,  amid  the  tempests  roar, 

The  lightning's  vivid  flash  ; 
The  groaning  planks,  the  heaving  seas. 

And  thunder's  sudden  crash : 

A  sailor  sadly  bowed  his  head. 

All  wet  with  splashing  foam, 
And  thought  upon  the  gentle  ones 

In  his  far  distant  home. 

*  Ye  are  slumbering  now,  my  darling  wife, 

My  only  child,'  he  said ; 

*  Ye  are  slumbering  now,  where  vernal  blooms 

Around  are  softly  spread. 

*  Ye  little  dream  my  cherished  ones 
That  he,  so  loved,  so  dear, 
Is  waging  now  a  strife  with  Death 
In  these  wild  billows  here. 

'  Sleep,  softly  sleep,  my  prattling  babe. 
My  blessing  on  thee  rest ; 
My  rosy  cherub,  resting  now 
Upon  her  faithful  breast 

(  Ah !  fearful  is  the  howling  storm, 
And  dark  the  doom  I  see ; 
But  oh  H  is  joy,  mid  all,  to  tiiink 
That  Death  is  far  from  thee !' 

But  was  it  BO  ?    The  night  wore  on. 

And  far  in  southern  bowers 
Bright  starry  eyes  were  peeping  out 

Above  the  sleeping  flowers. 

Were  peeping  out  above  the  cot 

Where  slept  the  sailor's  joy. 
The  gentle  wife  he  blessed  afar. 

And  her  fond  blue-eyed  boy. 
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Cloie  clasped  within  her  fostering  arms, 

And  rock'd  upon  her  breast ; 
Oh  what  was  there,  'neath  those  calm  skies, 

To  break  his  smiling  rest ! 

A  summer  night,  a  night  of  stars, 

A  night  of  dreams  of  joy ; 
Yet  there  —  mysterious  power — came  Death, 

And  touched  the  sleeping  boy. 

Yes,  passing  by  that  struggling  bark. 

And  through  that  lurid  air. 
He  sought  the  sailor's  far-off  cot, 

His  folded  flower  there ! 

The  father,  rescued  from  the  storm. 

Came  back  in  buoyant  life  ; 
Harmless  to  him  the  fiery  bolts. 

The  tempest  and  the  strife. 

The  son  had  slept  where  zephyr's  sigh 

Scarce  stirred  his  floating  hair, 
Close  cradled  on  his  mother's  heart. 

Yet  Death  had  found  him  there. 


A      MEMORY^  OF     LIFE 


BT     EIT.      XPLTtJC. 


Mt  Dear  Young  Friend  :  I  am  no  story-writer.  Ordinarily  I 
throw  aside  tales,  as  of  a  surface-like  nature — worthless ;  but  as 
you  have  reauested  this  chapter  of  my  life,  I  o'erstep  my  fanciful 
obstacles,  and  any  natui-al  obdurateness,  to  extort  from  one  human 
being  a  cargo  of  thanks ;  appreciated,  because  I  know,  coming  from 
you,  Pierre,  they  are  of  the  heart. 

What  a  fearful  thing  a  '  Good-bye'  is,  spoken  upon  the  threshold 
of  a  long  absence !  It  savors  more  of  eternity  than  of  life  !  Years 
past,  I  wandered  much.  My  home  was  the  ocean ;  and  although 
frequent  was  the  parting  scene,  still  there  is  one  I  can  never  forget. 
Wearied  with  a  long  cruise,  I  had  returned  with  a  furlough  of  three 
months;  cause,  indisposition.  The  spot  that  welcomed  me  was 
choice  with  nature's  beauties  as  well  as  those  of  the  soul.  Kindness 
of  heart,  pure  feelings  of  affection  and  devotedness  of  spirit,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  sweet  fields,  running  brooks  and  cool  woodlands 
on  the  other,  brought  a  contented  mind  and  a  beating  heart.  Here 
I  had  tarried  ;  and  you  can  imagine  my  entire  happiness,  for  with 
such  an  Elysium  came  my  health  and  former  gayety.  Beside  all 
these  general  attractions,  there  was  an  individuid  one ;  a  young 
maiden  of  some  eighteen  summers;   and  as  we  were  inclined  to 
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reading  and  light  amusement,  we  were  much  together.  This  un- 
doubtedly looks  strange  to  you,  as  coming  direct  from  my  lips,  for 
you  imagine  I  eschew  all  tenderness ;  but  time  and  its  changes,  dis- 
appointment and  cares,  corrode  the  heart — God  preserve  you  from 
the  experience  ! — and  although  I  can  look  upon  the  young,  and  love 
to*  know  of  their  enjoyment,  still  these  scenes  of  my  earlier  days 
arise  like  Banquo's  ghost  to  dispel  all  imagined  or  real  happiness  by 
them  evinced. 

My  Mary  was  not  romantic  enough  for  the  nomenclature  of  '  hero- 
ine.' She  was  possessed  of  true  common  sense,  a  pure  mind,  ele- 
vated ideas,  and  a  gracefulness  sufficient  to  captivate.  I  had  seen 
the  noble  maid  of  Castile,  the  sunny  smile  of  the  fair  Italian ;  but 
Mary  had  eclipsed  all ;  she  was  my  compass,  my  talisman.  But  my 
heart  aches ! 

The  bugle  of  the  approaching  coach  started  me  from  a  reverie  I 
had  fallen  into  upon  my  couch,  and  accustomed  to  instant  prepara- 
tion, I  exchangect  my  rohe  de  chamhre  for  a  coat,  had  kissed  my  Mary, 
and  with  valise  in  hand,  encased  myself  inside,  before  the  echo  of 
the  horn  had  feirly  died  away.  It  was  the  commencement  of  ano- 
ther cruise ;  a  cruise  upon  which  I  never  reflect  without  a  shudder. 
Would  that  I  too  had  gone  down  among  the  sea-weeds  1 

Upon  the  way  I  fell  in  with  an  assistant-surgeon,  despatched  to 
join  the  same  vessel  to  which  I  was  then  proceeding ;  and  before  we 
nad  arrived,  we  had  become  firm  friends ;  drawn  together,  as  it 
were,  by  those  mysterious  chains  which  always  attract  congenial 
souls.  We  had  talked  of  our  boyhood's  days,  our  youthful  hopes, 
(many  already  crushed,)  and  I  had  willmgly  made  him  my  confidant 
of  my  love  for  Mary.  He  appreciated  my  feelings,  and  entered 
warmly  into  my  future  hopes ;  but  always,  at  these  times,  could  I  de- 
tect a  shade  of  melancholy  upon  his  brow,  the  cause  of  which  I  could 
never  discover,  though  I  rallied  him  often,  and  importuned  him  to 
unboscmi  the  secret  Forever  endeavoring  to  rally  my  spirits,  I 
found  his  heart  surcharged  with  that  peculiar  self-sacrificing  spirit 
which  seems  embodied  in  clay  for  a  short  time  only ;  earth,  seem- 
ingly, not  being  the  place  for  die  maturing  of  such  fruit 

Afier  the  usual '  note  of  preparation,'  which  was  '  long  drawn  out,' 
we  stood  out  to  sea ;  a  period  of  my  life  the  happiest,  to  be  closed 
with  the  pall  of  death,  saddening,  heart-sickening.  In  the  doctor  I 
found  the  accomplished  scholar  and  the  well-bred  gentleman;  he 
combined  qualities  of  mind  rarely  equalled.  In  all  the  fearful  changes 
through  which  it  was  our  destmy  to  pass,  he  bore  himself  with  the 
dignity,  calmness  and  resignation  of  a  good  man  and  brave  officer. 
Of  mankind  he  was  my  beau-ideal.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  of 
human  nature  knew  full  well.  For  fame  he  was  seeking,  but  not 
linking  his  ennobled  mind  to  meanness  thereby.  He  had  struggled 
long  and  heartily ;  had  denied  himself  pleasure  and  comfort  for  his 

C^BSsion ;  had  obtained  it,  and  had  just  commenced  to  reap  his 
est  Upon  him  looked  a  father  and  a  mother ;  and  justly  were 
they  proud  of  such  a  representative.  With  a  flushed  face  and  moist- 
ened eye  has  he  often  told  me  of  the  paxental  anguish  it  was  his  to 
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-witness  when  he  left  his  quiet  valley-home ;  but  he  was  going  under 
the  stars-and-stripes  of  his  dear  fatherland,  and  the  hope  that  with 
bis  return  he  should  witness  a  far  different  scene,  his  heart  was 
buoyed  up,  and  he  spoke  the  adieu  heartily  and  cheerily. 

Through  the  monotony  of  a  voyage  in  tropical  climes,  through 
tempests  dire,  sunny  days  and  favoring  gales,  together  with  strolls 
ashore  at  different  ports,  the  doctor  was  ever  my  companion,  and 
many  times  did  the  hearty  laugh,  with  his  '  infinite  humor  and  variety 
of  jest,'  recall  me  to  hope  and  cheerfulness.  Fully  beloved  by  offi- 
cers and  men,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  with  what  earnestness  the  old 
salts  tugged  at  their  matted  fore-locks  when  he  made  his  appearance 
on  deck.     He  had  the  hearty  respect  of  true  men-of-war's  men. 

Thus  wore  our  cruise  away,  and  we  were  homeward-bound,  when 
that  fearful  scourge,  called  '  Yellow  Jack'  by  sailors,  or  in  land 
phrase,  yellow  fever,  made  its  presence  among  us.  We  had  lost 
one  man  at  our  last  port,  and  had  stood  out,  hoping  through  breezes 
free  from  the  malaria  to  escape  the  threatened  sweep ;  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  The  contagion  was  on  board,  and  was  daily  diminishing 
our  ship's  strength  by  a  fearful  increment  upon  the  sick-list.  It  was 
then  the  season  to  test  the  manliness  of  each  heart ;  and  in  no  case 
was  it  better  illustrated  than  in  that  of  the  doctor.  Crowding  'twixt 
hammocks  where  lay  poor  victims  writhing  in  agony,  he  was  seen  at 
all  hours  administering  comfort  by  his  profession  and  cheerfulness 
by  his  smiles  and  ready  tongue.  Although  his  arduous  labors  were 
mBt  pulling  him  down,  he  often  told  me  he  was  placed  there  to  do 
bis  duty,  and  it  was  the  part  of  a  coward  to  refuse.  '  I  love  my  pro- 
fession,' were  his  words ;  '  it  is  a  noble  one.  If  I  live,  I  shall  never 
be  sorry  that  I  have  done  my  duty ;  if  I  die,'  he  added,  with  firm- 
ness, compi-essing  his  lips,  *  't  is  well !' 

To  witness  the  haggard  looks  and  blanched  cheeks  among  us  was 
firightful ! — and  then  the  thinning  of  our  men  !  The  vacant  seats 
around  the  mess-table  in  the  ward-room  told  a  shuddering  tale ! 
Already  had  the  silent  burial  become  fearfully  often,  mingled  at  times 
with  the  booming  gun,  which  sounded  the  death -knell  of  some  brave 
officer  going  down  to  his  last  hammock  amid  the  waves.  I  had  felt 
ill  for  several  hours ;  but  unwilling  to  relinquish  my  post  in  this  try- 
ing time,  I  had  kept  about,  inspired  no  doubt  by  the  conduct  of  my 
friend,  who  still  braved  the  deadly  contagion  and  laughed  away  the 
fears  of  the  dying  sailor.  Many  have  told  me  since,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  assiduity  they  would  have  been  food  for  sharks. 

At  length,  feeling  the  certainty  of  the  symptoms,  and  unable 
longer  to  stand,  I  gave  up,  and  was  reported  accordingly.  My 
friend  was  instantly  by,  with  his  usual  cheerfulness.  <  Well,  Kelvin, 
you  are  to  run  youi-  chance  now,  eh  1  I  had  thought  better  of  you ! 
A  stout  heart  will  carry  you  through.' 

For  days  he  fought  the  malady  with  vigor,  and  smiled  as  he  told 
me  I  was  safe ;  the  last  smile  I  ever  saw  him  wear  !  I  found  him 
on  his  back  two  days  after,  undergoing  the  consequences  of  the  foul 
inhalations  and  physical  exhaustion.  He  told  me  calmly  he  was 
going  to  die.     The  probability  fell  upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt    His 
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calmness  was  fearful ;  it  was  the  calmness  of  '  that  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking.*  *  It  is  hard/  he  said,  with  feeling,  *  for  one  so  young 
to  die,  after  all  my  exertions !  But  I  am  composed — very  composed.' 
My  own  life  would  have  been  nothing,  could  I  have  saved  him 
thereby ! 

But,  my  young  friend,  I  vnll  not  dwell  upon  this  sad,  true  tale. 
We  buried  that  noble  heart  in  the  ocean  a  few  days  after.  He  died 
composedly,  sending  to  his  cherished  home  a  message  of  peace ;  the 
home  he  had  so  often  spoken  of  with  eloquence  and  love.  God 
grant  that  your  heart  may  never  experience  such  suffering  as  was 
mine !  Nor  was  this  all :  I  found  the  green  turf  covering  my  Mary ! 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  often  sad  ? 

May  the  short  time  I  have  spent  in  detailing  an  early  anguish, 
whose  memory  still  haunts  my  later  years,  prove  beneficial  to  your 
heart,  and  teach  you  that  it  is  not '  all  of  life  to  live  /' 

Yours,  in  friendship,  kit.  Kelvin. 


THE       PENITENT'S       PRAYER. 


H7     1dI»S      PBCK3S     C1.KST. 


O,  God  of  infinite  power,  to-nig^ht 
Humbly  before  thy  throne  I  bow, 

For  all  my  weakness  and  my  sins 
Rise  up  in  fearful  judgment  now ! 


And  feeling  how  my  feet  have  turned 
Aside  from  righteousness  and  Thee, 

I  tremble  lest  I  may  not  reach 
The  palace  where  Thy  angels  be  ! 


I  feel  I  have  not  yet  subdued 
The  power  of  my  rebellious  will, 

And  that  my  stubborn  heart  resists 
The  pleading  of  Thy  spirit  still ! 


O,  open  up  to  these  blind  eyes 

The  way  through  darkness  to  the  light, 
Before  the  power  that  strives  with  mo 

Shall  take  its  everlasting  flight ! 


To-night,  to-night,  O  gracious  God  ! 

Let  the  reviving  work  begin, 
And  let  my  heart  before  the  cross 

Be  broken  with  its  weight  of  sin ! 
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LOOSE  LEAVES  FROM  A  PORT-FOLIO. 


MUMBKB     OKV. 


THE     EI8TOBT     OP     AN     ACORN. 

I  DWELT  upon  the  lofty  branch  of  an  oak  for  a  long  while ;  but 
one  day  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  bore  me  to  the  ground,  from  which 
ntuation  I  was  taken  up  by  a  beautiful  boy,  returning  from  school 
with  his  companions.  A  shade  of  thought  passed  over  his  brow  as 
he  gazed  at  me,  and  his  eye  assumed  so  serious  a  look  that  his  school- 
mates paused  in  their  sports  to  learn  the  results  of  his  meditations ; 
which  were,  that  lofty  as  was  the  tree  from  which  I  fell,  it  was  once 
a  simple  acorn.  His  story  not  being  believed  by  all  of  his  toUe 
friends,  it  was  resolved  that  I  should  be  planted,  and  thus  prove  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  what  he  said. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  moment  for  me  when  the  damp  earth  hid  from 
my  sight  the  bright  world  above,  and  for  many  days  I  gave  myself 
up  to  despair;  but  finally  I  grew  impatient  of  my  restraint,  and 
could  no  longer  live  under  ground ;  so  I  timidly  peeped  through  the 
earth,  and  inhaled  the  fresh  air.  My  joy  could  not  have  been  greater 
than  that  of  the  little  boy,  who,  on  visiting  the  spot  where  I  was 
planted,  found  me  quite  above  the  ground.  His  assertion  being 
proved,  no  more  was  thought  about  me,  and  I  was  lefi  to  myself. 

Time  hastened  on.  Summer  and  winter  quickly  succeeded  each 
other,  and  every  year  found  me  increasing  in  size  and  beauty.  And 
the  boy  —  had  he  not  changed  too?  He  had  been  away  from  his 
native  home,  and  had  now  returned  with  a  manly  step  and  haughty 
mien.  Oh  !  how  unlike  the  laughing  boy  who,  twenty  years  before, 
bounded  over  the  fields  so  light  and  free  of  heart  1  But  notwith- 
standing the  gay  and  dissipated  world  in  which  he  dwelt,  the  thou- 
sand cares  and  pursuits  of  life,  the  associations  of  early  days  were 
not  entirely  obliterated  from  his  mind.  He  wandered  over  the 
grounds,  marking  each  change  that  had  taken  place,  and  he  started 
in  surprise  when  he  saw  me  and  remembered  me  as  the  little  shrub 
he  had  tended  with  so  much  care  many  years  before.  It  was  easy 
to  imagine,  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  what  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind.  The  wind,  rain,  sun  and  air  had  all 
conduced  to  make  me  what  I  then  was,  and  I  had  daily  increased  in 
that  which  was  good.  He  too  had  had  advantages  showered  upon 
him ;  but  had  he  improved  them  as  he  ought  ?  I  felt  grateful  that  I 
was  thus  happily  made  the  means  of  teaching  him  a  lesson  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten. 

Again  I  would  pass  over  years  of  my  monotonous  existence,  and 
introduce  myself  in  all  the  pride  and  grandeur  of  the  monarch  of  the 
forest ;  my  massive  trunk  supported  branches  that  towered  far  above 
any  competitors  around.     Truly,  I  was  fair  to  look  upon,  might  I 
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from  the  admiration  and  awe  with  which  an  aged  man  re- 
garded me.  There  was  little  in  him  to  remind  me  of  the  joyous 
boy  or  the  haughty  man  of  days  gone  by,  yet  there  was  seen  the 
same  thoughtful  look  that  ever  characterized  him. 

It  was  indeed  pleasant  for  me  to  have  the  bowed  form  of  that  old 
man  repose  under  my  spreading  branches,  and  to  hear  his  words  of 
wisdnm  imparted  to  light-hearted  children  around!  But  such  hap- 
piness coula  not  last  long.  He  passed  away  from  the  earth,  weighed 
down  by  his  infirmities,  while  I  was  yet  in  my  prime. 

'  Vain  boaster !'  said  Time  to  me  one  day,  as  I  Was  congratulating 
myself  on  account  of  my  beauty,  strength  and  long  life,  *  be  silent, 
nor  pride  thyself  on  thy  length  of  days  ;  for  surely  thou  shalt  soon 
be  liKe  the  aged  one  gone  to  his  long  home  !' 

I  laughed  his  prophecy  to  scorn ;  but  it  was  too  true.  My  form  is 
now  bowed  low  when  compared  to  what  it  once  was.  My  branches 
are  bare  and  lifeless;  a  few  scattered  leaves  alone  remain  to  me, 
lamenting  as  it  were  my  doom.  Light-hearted  children  shun  me ; 
for  what  is  there  in  a  withered  tree  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
young  1  Yet  would  I  teach  them  a  lesson,  as  I  mourn  from  day  to 
day  in  my  loneliness.  I  would  tell  them  of  the  shoit  race  of  man  ; 
of  the  fickleness  of  friendship  ;  the  bright  hopes  and  pride  of  youth 
dashed  to  the  ground ;  the  folly,  the  madness  of  li vmg  without  a 
thought  of  another  state  of  existence.  Yes,  many  a  truth  might 
they  learn  from  me,  would  they  but  hear ;  but  perversely  they  turn 
their  eyes  away,  and  I  must  leave  them  to  learn  from  experience,  as 
I  have  done.  -  ..  , . 
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Come,  let  us  leave  the  city's  din, 

The  dry  and  dusty  town, 
And  wander  forth  to  pastures  fresh, 

And  meadows  newly  mown. 

We  11  ^ther  many  a  flowering  shrub 

Along  the  old  stone-wall, 
The  speckled  lily  in  the  swamp, 

And  snowy  button-ball : 

Where  interlacing  boughs  conceal 
The  entrance  of  the  wood, 

And  mystic  shadows  tempt  to  trace 
The  sylvan  solitude ; 

We  11  rest  beneath  the  spreading  oak. 

Among  its  gnarled  roots ; 
The  blackberry  clambers  o'er  the  rock. 

And  proffers  us  its  fruits. 
Providmet,  (R.  1.) 


The  blackberry  clambers  oVr  the  rock, 
And  many  a  flowering  wreath 

Hangs  o*er  the  alders  by  the  brook 
That  darkly  glides  beneath.  , 

The  hardback  springs  beside  the  road, 
The  fern  beside  the  stream, 
I     Where  cool,  beneath  the  rustic  bridge, 
I        The  limpid  waters  gleam. 

We  'U  wander  round  the  ruined  mill. 

Far  down  the  quiet  vale, 
Where  many  a  farm  and  sheep-cote  lone 

Lie  scattered  o'er  the  dale. 

Till  twilight  gray  the  rural  scene 

In  tranquil  beauty  blends, 
And  slowly  o'er  the  eastern  hill 

The  August  moon  ascends.      *.  u.  p. 
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PoiT,  orator,  hiBtorian,  statesmen  —  rarely  if  ever  before  have  these  high  ▼ocations 
been  centred  apcm  one  man,  and  never  in  times  more  eventfol,  or  when  their  exercise 
has  been  attended  with  more  immediate  or  marked  results.  Lamartine  is  indeed 
among  the  foremost  of  the  remarkable  men  who  have  flourished  within  this  half  cen- 
tury ;  and  with  his  pen,  his  living  words,  and  also  his  actions,  he  has  engraven  for  him- 
self a  name  on  the  historic  tablet  which  time  will  not  readily  efiiice.  It  is  all  too  soon 
as  yet  to  form  a  full  and  fair  estimate  of  his  varied  intellectual  powers,  and  to  judge 
CQQcluaiTely  of  what  enduring  benefit  they  have  conferred  upon  mankind.  Indeed, 
he  is  at  thu  moment  passing  through  an  ordeal  that  must  put  them  to  the  severest 
trial,  and  out  of  which  he  will  come  with  a  reputation  shining  with  the  splendor  of  the 
purest  ^Id,  or  else  in  some  respects  sadly  alloyed.  The  metal  then  must  have  been 
poured  from  the  crucible,  and  have  cooled  down  into  a  uniform  and  consistent  mass  be- 
fore the  touchstone  can  be  successfully  applied  to  it  At  this  moment  the  sweet  songs 
of  the  poet  have  been  silenced  by  the  thunders  of  the  orator,  and  the  calm  meditations 
of  the  historian  have  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  anxious  and  exhausting  labors  of 
the  statesman.  To  his  two  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  it  is  oni* 
design  to  call  attention  in  the  few  remarks  for  which  we  have  present  spaed  ot  the  op- 
portunity for  preparation.  And  we  do  thu  principally  because  they  seem  to  let  us  into 
his  character,  and  to  indicate  in  some  degree  the  preparation  he  has  undergone  for 
those  two  of  the  above-mentioned  vocations,  in  which  the  world  is  now  most  intently 
contemplating  him.  In  this  account  we  feel  obliged  to  the  Messrs.  Appleton  for  their 
enterprise  in  reproducing  a  work  which  had  in  a  measure  passed  away,  and  would 
otherwise  have  been  hardly  known  to  the  present  generation  of  readers.  As  a  book 
of  travels  merely,  or  as  throwing  any  new  light  upon  the  scenery,  the  manners,  cus- 
toms or  political  condition  of  the  East,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  has  no  special 
merit  Indeed,  the  author  himself  makes  no  such  claim;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  ad- 
vertisement he  states  explicitly  to  the  reader  that  he  ofiered  him  neither  *  an  elaborate 
work  nor  a  book  of  travels,  it  being  never  his  intention  to  write  either  the  one  or  the 
other.'  But  at  the  present  time  these  volumes  are  of  far  deeper  interest  than  if  they 
had  been  roost  elaborately  prepared  as  a  joumal  of  travels,  for  they  unveil  to  us  the 
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man  as  he  then  stood  in  his  native  sentiments  and  moral  proportions,  and  we  helieve 
that  in  these  respects  he  is  unchanged.  We  have  travels  in  the  East  more  recent, 
and  containing  far  more  full  and  more  reliable  information  than  those  of  Lahartine  ; 
but  there  is  no  where  to  be  found  a  more  striking  or  more  interesting  portraiture  of 
himself,  or  a  more  faithful  record  of  his  opinions  and  sentiments,  and  this  is  what  we 
now  want  The  publishers  then,  with  no  little  tact,  have  altered  the  original  title,  and 
announce  the  work  as  by  Lamartinb,  member  of  the  Provincial  Government  of  France. 
They  readily  foisaw  that  it  was  this  new  and  important  position  of  the  author  which 
would  impart  its  peculiar  interest  to  a  work  which  but  for  this  circumstance  would 
not  probably  have  been  reproduced,  or  if  it  had  been,  would  have  found  but  few  readers 
compared  with  the  numbezs  whom  curiosity  in  relation  to  the  man  will  now  cause  to 
take  it  up.  And  amply  will  they  who  do  so  be  repaid.  The  thoughts,  opinions,  feel- 
ings, reflections  of  the  man  who  is  filling  such  a  r6le  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  are 
well  worth  becommg  privy  to,  and  he  has  here  thrown  them  out  in  the  most  natural  and 
unreserved  manner.  Elspecially  does  he  make  known  to  us  the  origm  and  development 
of  that  religious  sentiment  which  pervades  all  he  writes,  and  by  which  all  his  actions 
seem  to  have  been  directed.  He  imbibed  it  at  his  mother's  knee,  that  living  altar,  be- 
fore which  the  purest  and  most  acceptable  oblations  of  prayer  and  praise  are  offered 
up,  and  from  which  those  holy  influences  proceed  that  sanctify  the  afi^ctions  and  elevate 
the  moral  principles  of  man  during  a  whole  life-time,  and  pass  with  him  into  eternity. 
How  beautifully  and  aflectingly  is  this  declared  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  PU- 
grimage: 

'  My  mother  had  received  from  hers,  on  the  bed  of  denth,  a  beantifixl  copy  of  the  Bible  of 
RoTAUMONT,  in  which  she  taught  me  to  read  when  I  was  a  little  child.  This  Bible  had  engraV' 
ings  on  sacred  subjects  in  every  page ;  they  depicted  Sajlah,  Tobit  and  his  angel,  Joseph  and 
Samttci.  :  and  above  all,  those  beautifal  patriarchal  scenes,  in  which  the  solemn  and  primitire 
nature  of  the  East  was  blended  with  all  the  arts  of  the  simple  and  wonderful  lives  of  the  fathers 
of  mankind.  When  I  had  repeated  my  lesson  well,  and  read  with  only  a  fault  or  two  the  half 
page  of  historical  matter,  my  mother  uncovered  the  engraving,  and  holding  the  book  open  on 
ner  lap,  showed  and  explained  it  to  me  as  my  recompense.  She  was  endowed,  by  nature,  with 
a  mind  as  pious  as  it  was  tender,  and  with  the  most  sensitive  and  vivid  imagination ;  all  her 
thoughts  were  sentiments,  and  every  sentiment  was  an  image.  Her  beautiful,  noble,  and  be- 
nign countenance  reflected  in  its  radiant  physiognomy,  all  that  glowed  in  her  heart,  all  that  was 
painted  in  her  thoughts ;  and  the  silverv,  affectionate,  solemn  and  impassioned  tone  of  her  voice 
added  to  all  that  she  said  an  accent  of  strength,  grace,  and  love,  which  still  sounds  in  my  ear 
after  six  years  of  absence.  The  sight  of  these  engravings,  the  explanations,  and  the  poetical 
commentaries  of  my  mother,  inspired  me,  from  the  most  tender  infancy,  with  a  taste  and  incli- 
nation for  biblical  lore.' 

The  abiding  influence  of  such  a  training  is  seen  in  the  following  reflection  suggested 
by  the  pleasing  incident  of  a  woman  of  Marseilles  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  vessel  which  carried  Lamartine  and  his  family  from  that  port,  went  with 
her  children  to  a  mountain  chapel  that  overlooked  the  sea  to  pray  for  them : 

<  What  a  world  is  the  world  of  prayer  I — what  an  invisible  but  all-powerfol  tie  is  that  of 
beings  mutually  known  or  unknown,  praying  together  or  separately  for  each  other  I  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  prayer,  that  instinct  so  true  of  our  powerless  nature,  was  the  only 
real  force,  or  at  least  the  greatest  force  of  man  I  Man  cannot  conceive  its  effects ;  but  wh^ 
does  he  conceive  T  The  want  which  drives  man  to  breathe  proves  alone  to  him  that  air  is  ne* 
cessary  to  his  life  I  The  instinct  of  prayer  proves  also  to  the  soul  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  let 
ns  pray  then  f  And  thou.  O  God,  who  hast  inspired  this  marvellous  communication  with  thyself^ 
with  beings  and  with  worlds  invisible,  thou,  O  Oon,  bear  us  favorably  I  —  let  thy  benignity  tur* 
pass  our  desires  1' 

PasBages  similar  to  this,  exhibiting  the  fixed  babit  of  his  soul  to  seek  high  and  holy 
communion  with  his  God  upon  every  change  of  scene,  and  prosperous  or  advene  event 
of  life  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  excite  the 
delighted  attention  of  every  devout  reader.  But  these  volumes  are  even  more  striking, 
and  to  many  will  seem  more  interesting,  as  giving  intimations  of  that  political  career 
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iriiich  wai  in  prepaimtion  for  him,  and  of  which  a  voice  within,  afanost  prophetical, 
was  constantly  speaking  to  him : 

'  PoLiTici  iMYe  aMaOed  us  eren  bere.  It  i»  deligbtfal  to  view  France  in  its  approaching 
destiniea ;  a  generation  ia  growing  up  wliich  wUl,  in  rirtne  of  its  age,  be  entirely  detached 
from  our  hatred  and  our  recriminatlona  of  fortr  Tears.  To  this  generation  it  matters  little 
whether  a  person  has  belonged  to  such  or  such  nateftil  denomination  of  our  old  parties ;  it 
haa  nothing  to  do  with  quarrels ;  it  has  no  prejudices  to  conquer,  no  rengeance  to  assuage ; 
}t  presents  itself  pxire  and  full  of  enthusiasnc  vigor  at  the  entrance  of  a  new  career ;  but  we 
IwTe  not  yet  thrown  off  our  hatreds,  our  passions,  and  our  old  disputes.  Let  us  give  place  to 
the  rising  generation.  How  I  should  have  liked  to  commence  life  in  its  name,  to  mingle  my 
voice  wi&  its  voice  at  that  tribune  which  still  resounds  only  with  the  past,  without  an  echo  m 
the  future  I  The  hour  is  at  hand  when  the  light  of  the  pharos  of  reason  and  momlitv  will 
pierce  through  our  political  tempests,  and  we  shall  frame  the  ever-social  code  whicn  the 
world  begins  to  foresee  and  to  understand ;  the  symbol  of  love  and  charity  among  men — the 
charity  of  the  gospel.  I  do  not  at  least  reproach  myself  with  any  egotism  in  this  respect  I 
would  have  sacrificed  to  this  duty  even  my  travels — the  dream  of  my  imagination  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  1  May  Heaven  regenerate  men,  for  our  politics  are  a  disgrace  to  us,  and  make  an> 
gels  weep  I  Destiny  gives  an  hour  in  a  century  to  humanity  to  renew  itself;  this  hour  is  a 
revolution,  and  men  venerate  it  by  tearing  each  other  in  pieces ;  tfaey  give  to  vengeance  the 
hour  assigned  by  God  for  regeneration  and  advancement  I' 

If  prophetic  intimations  arose  within  hun  as  to  his  own  connection  with  the  politi- 
cal regeneration  of  his  native  land,  they  were  perhaps  sustained  and  encouraged  in 
the  interview  with  which  he  was  favored  by  that  celebrated  and  inexplicable  penon* 
age,  Lady  Hbster  Stanhope.  What  occurred  during  that  interview  u  in  the  high- 
est degree  remarkable,  and  baffles  all  our  attempts  to  account  for  it  upon  any  known 
psychological  principles.  Did  these  volumes  make  their  appearance  now  for  the  fint 
time,  we  should  almost  be  tempted  to  suspect  some  collusion.  We  reconunend  the 
whole  narrative  to  the  reader's  attention ;  but  probably  the  extract  we  are  about  to 
give  will  preclude  the  necessity  for  this  recommendation.  No  one  who  takes  up  the 
book  will  skip  over  this  portion  of  it.  In  the  couise  of  their  conversation.  Lady 
Hkbtek  thus  announces  to  Lamartinb  his  future  destiny :  *  I  see  evidently  that  yon 
are  bom  under  the  influence  of  three  good,  powerful,  and  potent  stars ;  that  you  are 
endowed  with  corresponding  qualities.  These  will  lead  yon  to  an  end  whidi,  if  yoo 
desired  it,  I  would  at  present  point  out  to  you.  It  is  God  who  brings  yon  here,  to 
enlighten  your  soul.  Yon  are  one  of  those  hopeful  and  benevolent  men  whom  He 
needs  as  instruments  for  the  wonderful  works  which  he  will  soon  accomplish  among 
mankind.'  And  again :  *  *  Believe  as  you  think  proper,'  she  said  ;  *  you  are  not  the 
leas  one  of  those  men  whom  I  expected ;  whom  Providence  sends  to  me,  and  who 
have  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  drama  which  is  preparing.  Yon  will  soon  return  to 
Europe,  but  it  is  all  over  with  Europe.  France  alone  has  a  great  mission  still  to  ac- 
complish, in  which  you  will  participate.  I  do  not  yet  know  how,  but  I  can  tell  yon 
to-night,  if  yon  wish  it,  when  I  have  consulted  your  stan.  I  do  not  know  the  names 
of  all ;  I  at  present  see  more  than  three  —  I  perceive  four,  perhaps  five ;  and  who 
knows?  perhaps  still  more.  One  of  them  is  certainly  Mercury,  which  gives  clear- 
ness and  color  to  intelligence  and  speech.  You  must  be  a  poet :  I  read  it  in  yoar 
eyes  and  in  the  upper  part  of  your  countenance  ;  lower  down  yon  are  under  the  em- 
pire of  wholly  different  and  almost  opposite  stars ;  there  is  the  power  apparent  of 
energy  and  action.  The  sun,  also,'  said  she,  suddenly,  *  has  its  influence  upon  you. 
I  see  it  by  the  position  of  your  head,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  thrown  on  yoor 
left  shoulder.  Return  thanks  to  God  !  There  are  few  men  bom  under  more  than 
one  star ;  few  of  whom  that  one  is  fortunate ;  fewer  still,  whose  star,  even  when 
favorable,  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  malignant  influence  of  an  opposite  planet 
Yon,  however,  have  several ;  they  all  combine  to  serve  yon,  and  all  aid  each  other  in 
your  favor.    What  is  your  name?'    I  told  her.    *  I  never  heard  it  before,'  the  i»* 
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plied,  with  the  accent  of  truth.'  How  the  prognostication  has  been  fulfilled  we  need 
not  say  ;  but  whether  it  was  a  mere  guess,  or  a  sagacious  insight  into  character,  we 
cannot  decide ;  that  it  was  any  thing  more  supernatural  we  are  not  prepared  to  be- 
lieve.  Perhaps  Lamartinb  may  not  have  remembered  or  recorded  the  whole  of  his 
convereation  with  Lady  Hbsteb,  but  in  his  ardent  way  might  have  poured  forth  his 
thoughts  and  reflections  upon  the  probable  destmy  of  Europe,  and  especially  his  na- 
tive  land,  and  thus  have  created  the  impression  upon  a  mind  constantly  meditating 
upon  future  events,  that  the  eloquent  discouraer  concerning  them  might  also  be  the 
destined  actor  among  them.  That  the  mind  of  Lamartine  was  constantly  agitating 
within  itself,  even  at  that  distant  period,  and  in  those  remote  regions,  the  great  social 
interests  with  which  he  has  since  been  brought  into  such  active  and  responsible  con- 
nection, there  can  be  no  doubt  We  have  not  space  to  exhibit  this  by  extracts,  but 
must  refer  the  reader,  among  other  passages,  to  the  reflections  which  he  pens  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May,  1833,  volume  second,  page  202  —  206. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  in  relation  to  the  <  History  of  the  Girondists,' 
which  the  Harpers,  with  their  usual  enterprise,  have  re-printed,  at  a  time  when  all 
such  works  will  be  read  with  avidity,  but  we  have  already  more  than  occupied  our 
allotted  space.  We  must  conclude,  then,  in  a  single  sentence,  by  expressing  our 
opinion  that  this  history  has  been  written  with  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious  care 
for  the  truth,  with  powerful  discrimination  in  the  drawing  of  the  characters  of  the 
men  of  that  remarkable  period,  and  with  a  power  in  describing  scenes,  and  an  elo- 
quence of  thought  and  language  in  making  reflections,  that  must  secure  for  it  a  wide 
and  we  doubt  not  a  permanent  popularity. 


Thx  GOMPX.BTS  PoBTZCAi.  WoBXB  OF  M18B  LucT  Hoopss.    In  one  Tolmtfe.    pp.  404.    New« 
York :  D.  Fanshaw,  Broadway. 

This  large  and  carefully-prepared  volume  will  be  widely  and  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  many  admirers  of  the.  lovely  and  gifted  being  whose  pure  thoughts  it  enshrines, 
and  who  was  eariy  called  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Heaven.  It  is  not  necessary,  in- 
deed it  would  be  an  adscititious  labor  at  this  time,  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon 
the  characteristics  of  Miss  Hooper's  writings.  The  feminine  delicacy,  the  innate 
purity,  the  religious  fervor  which  they  breathed,  are  well  known  and  uniformly  ac- 
knowledged. There  are  however  several  of  the  writer's  eariy  productions  in  the 
work  before  us  which  have  never  been  published  ;  and  these,  with  several  unfinished 
pieces  and  fragments,  all  speaking  the  natural  language  of  her  heart,  add  interest 
and  value  to  the  volume.  We  cannot  better  convey  to  our  readera  the  impression 
which  they  themselves  would  retain  after  a  perusal  of  Miss  Hooper's  writings,  than 
m  the  words  of  her  biographer :  *  One  cannot  help  being  struck  With  the  melody  of 
her  verrification  as  well  ss  the  precocious  strength  and  nervousness  of  her  expression. 
The  love  of  the  gentle  and  beautiful ;  a  true  poetic  sympathy  with  all  the  cravings 
and  weaknesses  of  humanity ;  an  earnest  longing  for  that  state  of  perfect  being  which 
dwells  ever  in  the  heart  of  the  poet ;  an  irrepressible  aversion  to  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion in  every  form ;  and  a  strong  aspiration  toward  the  good,  the  free,  the  beautiful, 
the  just ;  these  run  through  all  the  eprlier  efibrts  of  her  muse,  and  stamp  them  with 
a  peculiar  character  of  unity,  directness  and  simplicity.'  The  prose  writings  of  the 
same  gifted  author,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  are  in  preparation  for  the  press. 
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PoBMS  BT  Chamlzs  G.  Eastkan.    Io  oue  Tolame.    pp.  206.    Hontpelier,  Vennont :  Eabtxan 
AMP  Davtobtil 

It  is  a  pleasant  things,  we  always  think,  in  sitting  down  to  pen  a  notice  of  a  new 
Tolume  of  poems,  that  in  io  many  quarters  of  our  happy  republic  there  are  constantly 
hearts  that  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  impulse  to  *  bunt  forth  into  song.'  Alike 
in  the  crowded  city  mart  and  the  retired  country  nook  are  the  wooen  of  the  divine 
sisters  found.  The  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  town  cannot  seduce  the  one  from  his  *  ut- 
terances/ nor  the  toil  which  brings  the  beads  of  sweat  upon  the  brow  of  the  other, 
prevent  the  expression  of  thoughts  which  toill  have  vent  somehow  and  somewhere. 
The  neatly-executed  little  volume  before  us  contains  many  poems,  unobtrusive  in  pre- 
tension, but  replete  with  simple  domestic  pictures,  which  will  make  for  the  author  a 
most  creditable  reputation.  Mr.  Eastman  has  an  observant  eye,  both  of  nature  and  of 
character ;  and  possessing  beside,  facility  of  versification  and  evidently  unaffected 
feeling,  he  has  within  him  the  elements  of  success  in  an  already  well-occupied  field. 
We  remark  in  some  instances  the  interpolation  of  eking-out  words,  which  we  could 
wish  had  been  omitted.  *  You  know,' '  I  wis,'  *  you  see,'  etc.,  are  simply  make- 
weights to  the  verse,  mechanical  adjuncts  merely,  which  are  *  from  the  puipose'  of  the 
author.  These  are  negative  defects,  however,  while  the  excellencies  are  positive.  The 
fint  poem  in  the  book  is  a  very  clear  *  Picture :' 

'  Thx  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair  |    '  The  house-dog  lav  stretched  out  on  the  floor 
Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay,  Where  the  snade.  afternoons,  used  to  steal ; 

While  his  hale  old  wife  with  busy  care  The  busy  old  wife  by  the  open  door 

Was  clearing  the  dinner  away  ;  ^         Was  turning  the  spinning  wheel, 

A  sweet  little  girl  with  fine  blue  eyes  <  And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  mantle-tree 

On  her  grandfather's  knee  was  catching  flies.  |  Had  plodded  along  to  almost  three : 

'  The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  her  head,  *  Still  the  fanner  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 

With  a  tear  on  his  wrinkled  face.  While  close  to  his  heaving  breast 

He  thought  how  often  h^  mother,  dead,  The  moistened  brow  and  the  cheek  so  fair 

Had  sat  in  the  self-same  place  ;  I         Of  his  sweet  grandchild  were  pressed ; 

As  the  tear  stole  down  from  nis  half-shut  eye,  |  His  head  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay  — 
'Don't  smoke !'  said  the  child, '  how  it  makes .  Fast  asleep  were  they  both,  that  summer  day  I' 
you  cry  J' 

*  The  Old  Pine  Tree,'  a  school-boy  land-mark,  has  several  pleasing  *  bits'  interapeised 
among  its  stanzas,  but  many  of  them  are  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  the  exple- 
tives to  which  we  have  alluded.  Here  are  two  graphic  stanzas.  One  can  see  those 
sehool-boys  *  turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth,  as  only  boyhood  can :' 

'  In  the  winter  time,  when  the  snow  was  deep, 
Through  the  drifts  by  the  old  slash-fence  they'd  leap. 

And  tumble  each  other  in ; 
Then  all  hands  hold  they  would  '  snap  the  snake  I' 
How  the  old  •  Red  Lion'  his  mane  would  shake, 

When  his  prey  he  chanced  to  win  I 
And  then,  with  the  old  Pine  Tree  for  a  'g-ooP 
They  'd  play  '  I-spy  t'  till 't  was  time  for  the  school 
In  the  afternoon  to  begin. 

« In  the  spring  when  the  winter  had  gone  to  the  north, 
And  the  weeds  on  the  knoll  came  peeping  forth, 

And  the  little  wild  flowers  between. 
When  the  buds  swelled  out  in  the  April  sky. 
And  the  farmer  saw  that  his  winter  rye 

Came  up  on  the  hill-side,  green. 
From  the  three-months'  school  and  the  ferule  free. 
Flocking  around  the  old  Pine  Tree 

The  boys  were  again  to  be  seen.' 
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The  old  pine  tree  and  its  neighborhood  have  changed  since  <  the  days  of  long  ago ;' 
the  merry  boys  whose  glad  voices  stirred  the  branches  are  distant  or  dead ;  (ind 

*  Thk  Bwunp  is  ditched :  where  the  leaves  used  to  float, 
A  FrenchmBQ  has  raised  some  *  vary  fine  oat,' 

The  frogs  have  all  hopped  oflT, 
And  the  little  green  knoll,  where  the  boys  used  to  play 
Through  the  spring  and  uie  iall  and  the  winter  day, 

And  the  cares  of  manhood  scoff. 
Is  gouged  by  a  premium  Berkshire  brood; 
And  the  old  Pine  Tree,  by  the  great  high  road, 

Is  used  for  a  watering-trough.' 

There  are  many  fine  touches  in  *  The  Kidd-Man,*  as  we  had  hoped  to  demonstrate 
to  our  readers,  had  our  space  permitted.  <  Old  MAiKykRET*  is  a  good  specimen  of  our 
young  poet's  powers ;  yet  of  this  we  can  but  give  the  introduction: 


*  Tmax  is  a  poor  old  woman 

Lives  down  below  the  mill« 
Just  where  the  turnpike-road  begins 
To  struggle  up  the  hill. 

*  Below  the  mill  the  old  woman  lives. 

Below  the  mill,  alone ; 
A  very  strange  old  woman, 
The  strangest  ever  known. 

<  Her  hut  was  built  of  logs,  ago, 

Some  fifty  years,  they  say. 
And  now,  since  the  new  road  is  built, 
'T  is  almost  in  the  way : 


'Bo  when  you  rattle  down  the  hUl, 
If  you  're  in  reckless  mood, 

Be  careful,  or  your  wheel-hub  hits 
The  old  woman's  pile  of  wood : 

*  A  scanty  pile  of  mouldy  bark. 

And  strips  of  boards,  and  sticks. 
That  from  the  river  margin 
In  heavy  rains  she  picks  : 

'  This  poor  and  strange  old  woman, 

That  lives  below  ttie  mill. 
Just  where  the  turnpike-road  begins 
To  struggle  up  the  hill.' 


We  are  as  deaf  to  self-entreaty  for  farther  extracts  as  the  very  dogs'-ears  which  tempt 
us ;  for  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether.  We  close  with  commending  the  little  volume 
whose  merits  we  have  been  considering  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  readers. 


What  I  Saw  in  CALiroaNiA :  Being  the  Journey  of  a  Tour  by  the  emigrant  route  and  South 
Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  across  the  Continent  of  North  America,  the  great  Desert  Basin, 
and  through  Califomia,  in  the  years  1646,  1847.  "By  Edwin  Bbtant,  late  Alcalde  of  San 
Francisco.    In  one  volume,    pp.  455.    New- York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Coup  ant. 

Our  readers,  whose  attention  to  a  kindred  order  of  journeying  in  the  <  Oregon 
Trail'  has  already  been  keenly  awakened,  will  need  little  incentive  to  the  purchase 
of  the  volume  before  us.  We  have  ourselves  derived  from  its  perusal  both  instruction 
and  pleasure.  The  author,  in  a  style  natural,  simple  and  picturesque,  has  furnished  a 
faithful  sketch  of  the  country  through  which  he  travelled ;  its  capabilities,  scenery, 
and  population.  He  has  wisely  avoided  such  embellishment  as  might  tend  to  impress 
his  reader  with  a  false  or  incorrect  idea  of  what  he  saw  and  describes.  He  has  in- 
vented nothing  te  make  his  narrative  more  dramatic  and  amusing  than  the  truth  may 
render  it  Indeed,  he  has  fully  carried  out  his  design  to  ftimish  a  volume  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  to  the  general  reader,  and  reliable  and  useful  te  the  traveller  and 
emigrant  to  the  Pacific.  The  facts  which  he  presents  in  reference  to  the  military  and 
naval  operations  in  Califomia,  which  did  not  come  under  his  personal  observation,  were 
all  derived  from  authentic  sources.  The  volume  is  well  printed,  and  upon  good  paper ; 
but  we  could  wish  now  and  then  to  have  encountered,  as  we  turned  its  pages,  a  few 
engravings  of  the  interesting  scenes  and  objects  so  vividly  described. 
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A  FEW  MORE  Stray  Thouohtb,  Statistics,  etc.,  touching  the  Shakers.  —  lu 
oar  last  number  we  gave  some  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  *  Shaken ;'  and  as  we 
first  introduced  them  to  our  readers  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  no  very  favorable 
impressioiis  respecting  them,  it  may  be  deemed  but  an  act  of  justice  to  give  some 
farther  particulars  concerning  this  remarkable  people.  The  subject  of  the  discouise 
at  the  meeting-house  to  which  we  alluded  was  *  The  Second  Appearing  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  Female.'  The  speaker  read  a  number  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  being  prophetic  of  it,  and  as  applicable  to  the  first  appearing  of  Christ  m 
Jesus,  and  as  descriptive  of  the  second  manifestation  of  the  same  anointing  power  in 
a  female  person.  He  also  assmned  that  Ann  Lee  was  the  chosen  prepared  mstm- 
ment,  whose  mission  it  was  to  again  declare  the  true  gospel  testimony  of  Salvation  by 
the  Cross.  We  have  not  space  to  present  his  argument,  which  certainly  did  not  lack 
for  ingenuity.  He  denied  the  commonly-received  doctrine  of  three  male  persons  in 
the  Godhead  as  unreasonable,  unscriptural,  and  having  no  likeness  in  all  creation.  He 
qnotcd  from  Romans :  *  The  invisible  things  of  Him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.  Ho  contended  that  all  vegetable  and  animal  creation  exhibited 
both  the  male  and  female  principles  ;  therefore,  taking  the  given  scriptural  figure  for 
a  guide,  the  Shakers  hold  that  Deitt  is  unity,  but  comprising  the  likeness  of  male 
and  female.* 

The  speaker  made  some  allusion  to  other  dififerences  between  the  faith  of  *  believers* 
and  that  of  *  the  world ;'  also  to  the  unsettlement  and  turmoil,  confiision  and  strife, 
that  prevail  in  the  so-called  Christian  world :  ho  contrasted  the  peace,  love  and  union 
themselves  enjoyed.  In  concluding,  he  told  the  audience :  *  The  people  before  you 
have  seen  the  travail  of  their  souls,  and  are  satisfied.'  With  respect  to  other  reli- 
gious observances,  we  are  informed,  on  inquiry,  that  they  kneel  in  silent  prayer  at 


*  Db.  Hollet,  in  the  '  Western  Review,'  hi  an  article  relating  to  the  Shakers,  says  :  '  Having 
read  their  books,  and  talked  mnch  with  their  teachers,  I  find  that  they  do  not  appear  to  believe 
that  God  Lb  actually  and  literally  male  and  female,  but  that  He  has  the  affections  and  performs 
the  offices  of  both  Father  snd  Mother.  No  faith  is  more  easily  misunderstood  and  misrepre' 
tented  than  that  of  the  Shakers.  The  metaphysical  explanation  of  it  is  so  different  from 
popular  apprehension^  that  great  pains  and  some  talent  in  conducting  a  moral  analysis  are  ne* 
ceasary  to  do  justice  to  this  remarkable  sect  They  do  not  differ  so  much  as  is  supposed  from 
other  followers  of  Chbist,  when  we  go  beyond  their  exoUricoL  faith  and  enter  fully  into  the 
notaiaU.  Their  CmusT  is  the  redeeming,  anointing  and  consecrating  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  human  nature,  and  is  not  limited  to  either  sex,  nor  to  any  age  nor  country.' 
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th»iir  bed-sides,  before  leaving  their  rooms  in  the  inornii)g,  at  table,  before  and  after 
each  meal,  and  as:ain  in  thoir  rooms,  ;>efore  goir.;:  to  bed.  Previously  to  assembling 
for  worship, on  each  occabiou,  they  are  eummontd  by  bell  to  retire  to  their  rooms  very 
quietly,  and  sit  in  silent  waiting  twenty  minutes,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  their 
solemn  services  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind.  Vocal  prayer  is  not  prohibited,  nor 
much  practised :  they  justify  the  omission  of  it  by  the  instructions  of  Jebub  not  to 
<  use  vain  repetitious,  as  if  expecting  to  be  heard  for  much  speaking,'  but  in  faith 
that  *  our  Father  knoweth  what  things  we  need  before  we  ask  Him.'  They,  like 
David  in  his  penitential  psalms,  sing  songs  of  supplication  on  bended  knees  and  with 
closed  eyes.  One  company  of  little  girls,  at  our  request,  sang  or  rather  chanted  the 
LoRi)*8  Prayer  for  us.  If  they  do  not  make  long  prayers,  or  long  faces,  Pharisee- 
•  like,  singing  enters  largely  into  their  worship,  and  this  they  do  with  '  m*ght  and  main.' 
They  observe  the  Sabbath  with  strictness,  and,  like  the  Jews  and  Puritans,  begin  it  the 
evening  before  ;  enjoining  stillness  in  their  houses,  softly  walking,  speech,  and  shut- 
ting  of  doors. 

As  to  the  intercourse  between  the  males  and  females,  we  confess  our  agreeable  dis- 
appointment at  finding  it  so  free,  cheerful  and  social.  In  visiting  their  apartments, 
we  remarked  that  the  rooms  of  the  sisters  were  at  one  end  of  the  house,  those  of  the 
brethren  at  the  other,  and  separate  staircases  for  each  sex.  We  heard  of  other  regu- 
lations, intended  as  guards  and  checks  to  prevent  too  close  contact  and  exposure  to 
temptation  ;  and  they  are  counselled  to  shun  all  approaches  to  undue  familiarity  be- 
tween the  sexes,  and  to  be  *  watchful  over  each  other  for  good.'  The  brethren,  un- 
gallant  though  it  be,  take  the  precedence  of  the  sisters  in  walking,  marching,  etc., 
which  they  allege  is  according  to  the  established  order,  in  which  *  the  man  is  the 
head  of  the  woman ;'  but  they  most  readily  add,  with  emphasis,  *  The  woman  is  the 
glory  of  the  man.''  The  deference  of  manner  maintained  toward  the  sisters  raised 
these  *  monkish  men,'  as  Charlotte  Cushman  calls  them,  not  a  little  in  our  esteem. 
They  have  studied  to  lighten  the  onerous  labors  of  womanhood,  and  spare  no  pains 
nor  expense  to  make  washing,  ironing,  baking  and  cooking  as  easy  as  possible.  A 
gentleman  in  our  little  company  made  a  sideway-hint  to  his  *  better  half,'  then  pre- 
sent, of  something  worth  her  notice,  that  she  mi^ht  copy  from  the  Shaker  sisters' 
management ;  but  she  silenced  him  by  replying,  that  when  he  should  take  as  much 
pains  to  make  every  thing  convenient  as  their  brethren  did,  such  comparisons  might 
be  admissible  ;  whereupon  a  small  voice  issued  from  beneath  a  great  hat,  saying : 
*  We  think  a  great  deal  of  our  kind  sisters,  and  try  to  make  their  work  as  easy  as 
possible/  We  might  all  have  responded  an  *  Amen !'  In  fact,  if  they  do  fret,  scold, 
and  find  fault  with  each  other,  they  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  expose  themselves  by 
behaving  so  naughty  while  we  were  by.     One  of  their  verse-makere  says : 

•  Woman  hns  been  the  burthen  long 
Of  both  profane  and  Bncred  aong; 
Been  flattered,  vilified,  caress'd  — 
At  once  man's  mistress,  slave  and  jest :' 

and  after  drawing  a  picture  of  the  evils  to  which  the  softer  sex  are  subjected  in  '  the 

world,'  coatrasts  the  situation  of  the  sisters  as  being  immeasurably  superior,  and  adds : 

'  OuB  aim  is  to  increase  '  * 

In  love  and  comfort,  Joy  and  peace  ; 
Our  business  is,  from  day  to  day, 
To  travel  in  this  heavenly  way ; 
With  brethren  and  with  sisters  join'd 
In  unanimity  of  mind ; 
Bound  and  resolved  to  be  forever 
Good,  honest,  simple,  kind  and  clever.' 
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The  treatment  that  children  receive  among  Shaken  is  an  important  matter.    Some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  w  objectionable  as  to  demand  legal  enactments  specially 
against  it    Not  long  since  a  grave  senator  bfonght  a  bill  into  the  New-York  Lcgisla- 
tore  to  prohibit  the  indenturing  of  children  to  Shakers.    Our  visit  was  too  short  to 
see  niDch  of  the  boys  among  them,  and  only  at  a  distance  in  the  gardens  and  fields, 
where  they  appeared  to  be  decently  clad  and  moderately  at  work.     They  attend 
Khool  in  the  winter  time,  the  girls  in  summer.    As  a  specimen  of  their  manner  of 
bringing  up  girls,  we  may  mention  that  we  saw  at  one  of  ^he  smaller  families  (the 
*  West,"  at  Hancock,)  all  their  girls  together,  five  in  number,  from  five  to  thirteen 
yean  old.    They  looked  healthy  and  contented.     It  was  washing-day,  and  the  larger 
ones  had  just  left  the  suds ;  but  they  were  suitably  clad.     Each  of  these  children 
had  been  deserted  by  one  or  both  parents,  and  were  received  as  objects  of  charity, 
and  bound  by  the  town  authorities,  or  otherwise,  until  eighteen,  and  then  they  will  be 
as  free  to  leave,  and  their  rights  as  fully  guaranteed  to  them,  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
dentured to  any  other  person.     If  they  choose  to  remain,  they  will  come  into  their 
equal  enjoyment  of  every  privilege  with  the  other  members  of  the  family.     We  ex- 
amined their  writing-books,  and  heard  them  recite :  they  also,  at  the  request  of  the 
friend  who  came  with  us,  sang  a  welcome-song  that  had  been  composed  and  *  tuned' 
for  him  in  that  family.    He  had  been  the  means  of  *  gathering'  the  most  of  these 
little  forsaken  ones  into  their  <  good  homes  ;'  rescued  them  from  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  New- York  alleys  and  couuty  poor-houses,  to  place  them  under  the  protect- 
ing egis  of  his  pains-taking  sisters  ;  and  whether  it  was  the  more  jpratifying  for  them 
to  express,  or  to  him  to  hear,  their  grateful  feelings  in  such  affectionate,  earnest  lan- 
guage, we  could  not  determine.    These  children  are  all  taught,  as  they  advance  iu 
yean,  the  various  branches  of  house-work  ;  also  kuitting,  sewing,  spinning :  some  of 
them  will  learn  to  weave.    We  were  told  the  number  of  *  ruus*  of  linen  yam  they 
had  spun  last  winter,  we  forget  how  many ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  sufficient  to  make 
a  hundred  and  twelve  yards  of  diaper,  twenty-two  inches  wide.    *  Yea ;  these  five 
girls,  whose  ages  average  less  than  ten  years,  spun  linen  yam  on  single  wheels  suffi- 
cient, when  woven,  to  make  one  hundred  and  twelve  yards  of  cloth,  twenty-two 
inches  in  width,  beside  taking  their  turns  iu  the  kitchen  and  doing  their  *  chores ;' ' 
and  for  this  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  teacher.    The  little  five-year-old  had  a 
napkin  of  good  size,  say  three-quartere  of  a  yard  long,  made  from  yarn  of  her  own 
spinning.     This  was  marked  with  her  initials,  and  put  away,  to  be  kept  as  her  first 
effort  in  this  branch  of  industry.     In  the  *  Centre  Family'  at  Hancock  there  are  four- 
teen girls,  from  five  to  fourteen,  average  less  than  eleven,  who  spun  last  winter  linen 
yam  sufficient  to  weave  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  cloth,  of  the  usual 
width.    The  older  ones  helped  to  wash,  every  week,  and  took  turns  at  work  in  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room.    The  girls  iron  all  their  own  common  clothes  and  all  the 
clothes  of  eighteen  boys ;  add  to  which,  they  knitted  socks  and  performed  other  work, 
such  as  making  beds  and  sweeping  rooms ;  and  beside,  generally  read  each  week-day 
in  their  lessons.    Their  *  care-taker*  says  that  she  does  not  remember  to  have  had  oc- 
casion to  urge  one  of  these  girls  to  their  work  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  but 
many  times  has  called  them  from  their  work,  which  they  left  with  reluctance.  Wc  did 
not  marvel  at  the  confident  manner  with  which  our  Shaker  friend  pointed  to  the  little 
group,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  as  evidence  against  the  reports  of  the  abuse 
of  the  children  placed  among  his  people.    We  were  afterward  furnished  with  the 
perticnlar  amount  of  spinnmg  done  in  another  family  in  the  same  village,  equally  in- 
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dicative  of  the  industry  practised ;  and  it  is  added,  that  it  is  a  rare  circumstance  for 
one  of  these  girls  to  be  urged  to  spin,  but  a  frequent  one  for  them  to  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  more  than  is  thought  best  for  them  by  their  *  care-takers  ;*  the  examples 
of  industry  constantly  before  them  by  the  older  classes  being  a  sufficient  incentive  to 
labor ;  and  the  universal  longevity  of  the  Shakers  is  only  one  proof  that  they  are  not 
over-worked.  Labor  is  rendered  attractive ;  even  their  meetings  for  worship,  which 
they  call  *  laboring  meetings,'  are  rendered,  as  we  were  informed,  occasions  for  joy 
and  thanksgiving.  The  aged,  infirm  and  sick  among  the  Shakers,  we  had  good  reason 
to  infer,  are  waited  upon,  and  their  wants  administered  unto,  with  assiduous  attention  ; 
a  service  which  they  hold  as  a  privilege,  and  such  as  wealth  cannot  command ;  and 
indeed  natural  relationship  does  not  alw^s  secure  it  in  the  '  outside'  world. 


*  Thi  Battle  of  Roncesvalles.'  —  Leigh  Hunt,  who  by  some  wondrous  trans- 
mutation converts  every  thing  he  touches  iito  pure  gold ;  who  has  redeemed  from  the 
dust  of  antiquity  the  beautiful  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  is  content  to  sacrifice  his 
own  originality  that  the  present  generation  may  become  familiar  with  the  glories  of  a 
departed  age ;  working  as  it  were  in  a  forsaken  mine,  and  extracting  therefrom  rare 
and  glittering  gems  for  the  admiration  of  the  world;  planting  again, like  the  modem 
husbandman,  the  wheat  that  for  three  thousand  years  has  slept  in  the  sarcophagii  of  the 
Pharaoh's;  saying^to  the  buried  literature  of  centuries,  ^Resurgaml*  and  it  lives 
again  ;  Leigh  Hunt,  we  say,  the  admirable  essayist,  the  delightful  poet,  the  accurate 
translator,  has  published  a  book  called  *  Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets*  being  prose 
translations  of  the  celebrated  poems  of  Dante,  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  etc., 
which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for  elegant  literature. 
We  select  the  'Battle  of  Roneeevallea^  as  one  of  the  great  pictures  from  this  beautiful 
gallery.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  *  Morgante  Maggiorre'  by  Pulci.  Gan,  the  traitor,  is 
sent  to  Marsilius,  the  infidel  King  of  Spain,  to  demand  the  customary  tribute  for  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne.  This  is  against  the  advice  of  the  Paladins,  who  have  no 
confidence  in  Gan  ;  but  the  Emperor  was  infatuated ;  '  his  beard  and  his  credulity  had 
grown  together.'  Gan,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  Spain,  has  a  secret  conference 
with  Marsilius,  and  it  is  arranged  between  them  that  while  the  Emperor  with  his 
court  wait  at  St.  John  Pied  de  Port,  Orlando,  with  a  small  band,  shall  advance 
to  receive  the  tribute  at  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  *  You,' 
says  Gan  to  Marsilius,  *  have  your  army  secretly  at  yourback,  and  surround  Orlando  ; 
and  who  receives  tribute  then  7'  Gan  returns  to  the  court  of  France,  informs  the  Em- 
peror that  Marsilius  is  to  pay  the  tribute  at  Roncesvalles,  and  is  received  with  tears 
of  joy  by  the  good  old  man.  Then  Orlando  is  sent  forward  to  the  pass  with  his  little 
band  and  finds  himself  surrounded  by  the  infidel  army : 

'  And  now  with  a  mighty  dust,  and  an  infinite  flound  of  honiB,  and  tambours,  and  trumpets 
which  came  filling  the  ralley,  the  first  army  of  the  hifidels  made  its  appearance,  horses  neigh- 
ing, and  a  thousand  pennons  flying  in  the  air.  King  Falsbhon  led  them  on,  saying  to  his  ofll- 
cers.  *  Now,  gentlemen,  recollectrwhat  I  said.  The  first  battle  is  for  the  leaders  only ;  and  above 
ail,  let  nobody  dare  to  lay  a  finder  on  Orlando.  He  belongs  to  myself.  The  rerenge  of  my 
son's  death  is  mine.    I  will  cut  ^e  man  down  that  comes  between  us.* 

'  '  Now,  friends,'  said  Orlando.  '  erery  man  for  himself,  and  St.  Michaxl  for  us  all.  There 
is  no  one  here  that  is  not  a  perfect  knight' 

•And  he  might  well  say  it :  for  the  flower  of  all  France  was  there,  except Rinaldo  and  Ric- 
CIA&DKTTO ;  every  man  a  picked  man ;  all  friends  and  constant  companions  of  Orlando. 
There  was  RicKABDof  Normandy,  and  Odottibuoffi,  and  Ulivibbo.  and  Count  Anbelk,  and 
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AvoLio,  Old  Av^No,  and  the  genUe  Bbelinohzkbi,  and  bia  brother,  and  Bansonctto,  and  the 
rood  Duke  Eoiaabd,  and  Astolfo  the  Englishman,  and  Anoiolin  of  Bayona,  and  all  Uie  other 
Paladina  of  Franci*.  excepting  those  two  whom  I  have  mentioned.  And  so  the  captains  of  the 
little  troop  and  of  uie  great  array  sat  looking  at  one  another,  and  singlinff  one  another  out,  aa 
the  latter  came  on ;  and  then  either  side  began  raising  their  war-cries,  and  the  mob  of  the  infi- 
dels halted,  and  the  knights  put  spear  in  rest,  and  ran  for  a  whUe,  two  and  two  in  succeaaion, 
e«ch  one  againt  the  other. 

*  AsTOJuro  was  the  first  to  move.  He  ran  against  Aelotto  of  .^oria ;  and  Anoiolin  tiien  ran 
against  Maldccx:o;  and  Mazzabioi  the  Renegade  came  against  Avino;  and  Ulivixro  was 
borne  forth  iTy  his  horse  Rondel,  who  could  n't  stand  still,  against  Malpumo,  the  flrat  of  the 
the  captains  of  Falsxbon. 

'  And  now  lances  began  to  be  painted  red  without  any  brush  but  themselves ;  and  the  new 
rolor  extended  itaelf  to  the  bucklers,  and  the  cuishes,  and  the  cuirasses,  and  the  trappings  of 
the  steeds. 

*  A8TOL70  thrust  his  antagonist's  body  out  of  the  saddle,  and  his  soul  into  the  other  world ; 
and  Anoiolin  gave  and  took  a  terrible  blow  with  Halducco  ;  but  his  horse  bore  him  onward ; 
and  Avino  had  something  of  the  like  encounter  with  MazzaJhoi  ;  but  Uliviebo,  though  he  re- 
ceived a  thrust  which  hurt  him,  sent  his  lancc  ri^t  through  the  heart  of  Malpbimo. 

■Falsebon  was  daunted  at  this  blow.  *  Verily,'  thought  he,  '  this  ia  a  miracle  '  Ulivixbo 
did  not  press  on  among  the  Saracens,  his  wound  was  too  pUnful;  butOBLANDo  now  put  him- 
self and  his  whole  band  into  motion,  and  you  may  gueas  what  an  uproar  ensued.  The  sound  of 
the  ratthng  of  the  blows  and  helmets  waa  aa  if  the  forge  of  Vulcan  had  been  thrown  open. 
FALSKBONbeheld  Oblanoo  coming  so  furiou^y,  that  he  thought  him  a  Lvcifeb  who  had  burst 
hia  chain,  and  waa  quite  of  another  mind  than  when  he  proposed  to  have  him  all  to  himself. 
On  the  contrary,  he  recommended  himself  to  his  gods ;  and  turning  awav,  begged  for  a  more 
anapic&ous  season  of  revenge.  But  Orlando  hailed  and  arrested  him  with  a  terrible  voice,  say- 
ing. '  O  thou  traitor  I  Was  this  the  end  to  which  old  quarrels  were  made  up  f  Dost  thou  not 
bloah,  thou  and  thy  fellow-traitor  Mabsilius,  to  have  kiaaed  me  on  the  cheek  like  a  Judas,  when 
last  thou  wert  in  France  f 

*  Orlando  had  never  shown  such  aneer  in  his  countenance  aa  he  did  that  day.  He  daahed  at 
Falskbon  with  a  furv  soswiil,  and  at  Uie  same  time  a  mastery  of  his  lance  so  marvellous,  that 
though  he  plunged  it  m  the  man's  body  so  aa  instantly  to  kill  mm.  the  body  did  not  move  in  the 
aaddle.  The  hero  himself,  as  he  ruahed  onward,  was  fain  to  see  the  end  of  a  stroke  so  perfect, 
and,  turning  his  horse  back,  he  touched  the  carcass  with  his  sword,  and  it  fell  on  the  instant. 
They  say,  that  it  had  no  sooner  fallen  than  it  disappeared.  People  got  off  their  horsea  to  lift 
up  tne  body,  for  it  seemed  to  be  there  still,  the  armor  being  left ;  but  when  they  came  to  handle 
the  armor,  it  was  found  as  empty  as  the  shell  that  ia  cast  by  a  lobster.  O  new.  and  strange,  and 
portentoDS  event  I  proof  maufest  of  the  anger  with  which  Goo  regards  treachery. 

*  When  the  first  mfidel  army  beheld  their  leader  dead,  such  fear  fell  upon  them,  that  they 
were  for  leaving  the  field  to  tne  Paladins ;  but  they  were  unable.  Mabsilius  had  drawn  the 
rest  of  hia  forces  round  the  valley  like  a  net,  so  that  their  shoulders  were  turned  in  vain.  Ob- 
X.ANDO  rode  into  the  thick  of  them,  with  Count  Ansblm  by  his  side.  He  rushed  like  a  tempest ; 
and  wherever  he  went,  thunderbolta  fell  upon  helmets.  The  Paladins  drove  here  and  there  after 
thent,  each  making  a  whirlwind  round  about  him  and  a  bloody  circle.  Ulivikbo  waa  again  in 
the  mtUe;  and  Waltxb  of  Amulion  threw  hiooself  into  it;  and  Baldwin  roared  like  a  lion  ; 
and  Avino  and  Avolio  reaped  the  wretches*  heads  like  a  turnip-field;  and  blows  blinded 
men's  eyes ;  and  Archbishop  Tubpin  himself  had  changed  his  croner  for  a  lance,  and  chased  a 
new  flock  before  him  to  the  mountaina.' 

Meanwhile  the  good  magician  Malaoioi  has  despatched  two  devils,  Ashtaroth  and 
Foul-Mouth  to  Egypt  to  bring  the  Paladins  Rinaldo  and  Ricciardbtto  to  the  as* 
sistance  of  Orlando.  The  fiends  get  in  the  bodies  of  their  horses,  and  rising  in  the 
air  with  the  Knights,  soar  away  over  the  deserts  and  pyramids,  and  with  much  voluble 
djscoorae,  bear  them  to  the  battle-field  and  drop  them  in  the  midst  of  the  astonished 
armies.  Then  leaving  the  knights,  they  assist  in  carrying  of  the  souls  of  the  slain  in- 
fidels: 

'  Thebx  was  a  little  chapel  by  the  road-side  in  Roncesvallea,  which  had  a  couple  of  bells  ; 
and  on  the  top  of  that  chapel  did  the  devils  place  themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  catch  the 
•ouls  of  the  Infidels  as  they  died,  and  ao  cairy  them  ofiT  to  the  infernal  regiona.  Guess  if  their 
wrings  had  plenty  to  do  that  day  I  Quess  if  Minos  and  Rhadamanthua  were  busy,  and  Chabon 
■ung  in  his  boat,  and  Luciveb  hugged  himself  for  Joy.  Guess,  also  if  the  tables  in  heaven 
groaned  with  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  ^ood  old  Si.  Pbtxb  had  a  dry  hair  in  his  beard.' 

'And  now  the  fight  raged  beyond  all  it  had  done  before ;  and  the  Paladtau  themselves  began 
to  fall,  the  enemy  were  driven  forward  in  such  multitudes  by  Mabsilius.  There  was  unhorsing 
of  foes,  and  re-seating  of  friends,  and  great  cries,  and  anguish,  and  unceasing  labor ;  and  twenty 
Pagans  went  down  for  one  Christian ;  but  still  the  Christians  felL  One  Paladin  disappeared 
after  another,  having  too  much  to  do  for  mortal  men.  Some  could  not  make  way  tiirough  the 
press  for  very  fatigue  of  killing,  and  others  were  hampered  with  the  falling  horses  and  men. 
Sanssonxtto  was  thus  beaten  to  earth  by  the  club  of  Gbandonio  ;  and  Waltbbd' Amulion  had 
his  shoulders  broken ;  and  Anoiolin  of  Bayona,  having  lost  his  lance,  was  thrust  down  by  Mab- 
silius, and  Anoiolin  of  Bellonda  by  Sibionke  ;  and  Beblinohixbi  and  Ottonk  are  gone ;  and 
then  AsTOLro  went,  in  revenge  of  ^hose  death  Oblando  turned  the  spot  on  which  he  died  into  a 
ftilf  of  Saracen  blood.  Rinaldo  met  the  luckless  Bujafobtx,  who  had  Just  begun  to  e<pl|iin  how 
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he  seemed  to  be  fighting  on  the  side  which  his  father  hated,  when  the  impatient  hero  exclaimed. 
'Be  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me ;'  and  gave  him  a  volley  of  such  hornble  cuffs  about  the  bead 
and  ears,  that  Bujafobte  died  without  being  able  to  speak  another  word.  Orlando  cutting  his 
way  to  a  spot  in  which  there  was  a  great  strug^jle  and  uproar,  found  the  poor  youth  Baldwin,  the 
•on  of  Gan,  with  two  spears  in  his  breast.  *  i  am  no  traitor  now/  said  Baldwin  ;  and  so  saying, 
fell  dead  to  the  earth ;  and  Oblando  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept,  for  he  was  bitterlv  sorrv  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  then  joined  Rinaldo  in  the  hottest  of  the  tumult;  ana  all 
the  surviving  Paladins  gathered  about  them,  including  Turpin  the  archbishop,  who  fought  as 
hardily  as  the  rest ;  and  the  slaughter  was  lavish  and  horrible,  *o  that  the  eddies  o/Uumnd  chucked 
the  blood  into  the  air,  and  earth  appeared  a  very  seething-cauldron  of  hell.  At  lengtn  down  went 
Ulivisbo  himself.  He  had  become  blind  with  his  own  blood,  and  smitten  Oblando  without 
knowing  him,  who  had  never  received  such  a  blow  in  his  life. 
' '  How  now.  cousin  I'  cried  Orlando  ;  'have  you  too  gone  over  to  the  enemy  V 

*  *  O,  my  lord  and  master.  Oblando,'  cried  the  other, '  I  ask  your  oardon,  if  1  have  struck  you, 
I  can  see  nothing — I  am  dying.  The  traitor  Abcaliffe  has  stabbed  me  In  the  back  ;  but  1  killed 
him  for  it  If  you  love  me,  lead  my  horse  into  tiie  thick  of  them,  so  that  I  may  not  die  una* 
venged.' 

*  •  I  shall  die  myself  before  long,'  said  Oblando.  « out  of  very  toil  and  grief;  so  we  will  go  to- 
gether. I  have  lostall  hope,  all  pride,  all  wish  to  live  any  longer :  but  not  my  love  for  Uliviero. 
Come  —  let  us  give  them  a  few  blows  yet ;  let  them  see  what  yoo  can  do  with  your  dying  hands. 
One  faith,  one  death,  one  only  wish  be  ours.' 

'  Oblando  led  his  cousin's  horse  where  the  press  was  thickest,  and  dreadful  was  the  strength 
of  the  d3ring  man  and  of  his  hnlf-dying  companion.  They  made  a  street,  through  which  they 
passed  out  of  the  battle ;  and  Oblando  led  his  cousin  away  to  his  tent,  and  said,  *  Wait  a  little 
till  I  return,  for  I  will  go  and  sound  the  horn  on  the  hill  yonder.' 

"  'Tis  of  no  use,'  said  Ulivibro  ;  '  and  my  spirit  is  fast  going,  and  desires  to  be  with  its  Lord 
and  Saviour.'  He  would  have  said  more,  but  his  words  came  from  him  imperfectly  like  those 
of  a  man  in  a  dream ;  only  his  cousin  gathered  that  he  meant  to  commend  to  him  his  sister, 
Oblando'b  wife,  Alda  the  Fair,  of  whom  indeed  the  great  Paladin  had  not  thought  so  much  in 
this  world  as  he  might  have  done.    And  with  these  imperfect  words  he  expired. 

'  But  Orlando  no  sooner  saw  him  dead,  than  he  felt  as  if  he  was  left  alone  on  the  earth ;  and 
he  was  quite  willing  to  leave  it;  only  he  wished  that  Chables  at  St  John  Pied  de  Port  should 
hear  how  the  case  stood  before  he  went;  and  so  he  took  up  the  horn,  and  blew  it  three  times 
with  such  force  that  the  blood  burst  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth.  Turpin  says  that  at  the  third 
blast  the  horn  broke  in  two. 

'  In  spite  of  all  the  noise  of  the  battle,  the  eound  of  the  horn  broke  over  it  like  a  voice  out  of  the 
other  world.  They  soy  that  birds  fell  dead  at  it,  and  that  the  whole  Saracen  onny  drew  bark  in  terror. 
But  fearfiiller  still  was  its  effect  at  St  John  Pied  de  Port  Chahl kmaonc  was  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  his  court  when  the  sound  reached  him ;  and  Gam  was  there.  The  emperor  was  the  first  to 
bear  it 

*  *  Do  you  hear  that  ?'  said  he  to  his  nobles.    '  Did  you  hear  the  horn,  as  I  heard  it !' 

*  Upon  this  they  all  listened ;  and  Gan  felt  his  heart  misgive  him. 

*  The  horn  sounded  the  second  time. 

'  'What is  the  meaning  of  thisV  said  Chablbs. 

*  *  Orlando  is  hunting,'  observed  Gan,  'and  the  stag  is  killed.  He  iB  at  the  old  pastime  that 
he  was  so  fond  of  in  Aspramonte.' 

*But  when  the  horn  sounded  yet  a  third  time,  and  the  blast  was  one  of  so  dreadful  a  vehe* 
mence,  every  body  looked  at  the  other  and  then  they  all  looked  at  Gan  in  fury.  Charles  rose 
from  his  seat  *  This  is  no  hunting  of  the  stag,'  said  he.  'The  sound  goes  to  my  very  heart, 
and  I  confess,  makes  me  tremble.  I  am  awakened  out  of  a  great  dream.  O  Gan-  I  O  Gan  !  Not 
for  thee  do  I  blush,  but  for  myself,  and  for  nobody  else.  O  my  God.  what  is  to  be  done  I  But 
whatever  is  to  be  done,  must  De  done  quickly.  Take  this  villain,  gentlemen,  and  keep  him  in 
hard  prison.  O  foul  and  monstrous  villain  I  Would  to  God  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day  I 
O  obstinate  and  enormous  folly  I  O  Malaoioi.  had  I  but  believed  thy  foresight  I  'Tis  thou  wert 
the  wise  man,  and  I  the  grey  headed  fool.' 

'  OoiEB  the  Dane,  and  Namo  and  others,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  grief  and  anger,  could  not 
help  reminding  the  emperor  of  all  which  they  had  foretold.  But  it  was  no  time  for  words. 
They  put  the  traitor  into  prison ;  and  then  Charles,  with  all  his  court,  took  his  way  to  Ronces- 
valles,  grieving  and  praying. 

*  It  was  afternoon  when  the  horn  sounded,  and  half  an  hour  after  it  when  the  emperor  set  out ; 
and  meantime  Orlando  had  returned  to  the  fight  that  he  might  do  his  du^  however  hopeless, 
as  long  as  he  could  sit  his  horse,  and  the  Paladins  were  now  reduced  to  four ;  and  though  the 
Baracena  suffered  themselves  to  be  mowed  down  like  grass  by  them  and  their  little  band,  he 
found  his  end  approaching  for  toil  and  fever,  and  so  at  length  he  withdrew  out  of  the  fight  and 
rode  all  alone  to  a  fountain  which  he  knew  of,  where  he  had  before  quenched  his  thirst 

'  His  horse  was  wearier  still  than  he.  and  no  sooner  had  its  master  alighted,  than  the  beast 
kneeling  down  as  if  to  take  leave,  and  to  say,  •  I  have  brought  you  to  your  place  of  rest.'  fell 
dead  at  his  feet  Orlando  cast  water  on  him  from  the  fountain,  not  wishing  to  believe  him  dead ; 
but  when  he  found  it  to  no  purpose,  he  grieved  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  human  being,  and 
addressed  him  by  name  in  tears,  and  asked  forgiveness  if  ever  he  had  done  him  wron?.  They 
•ay.  that  the  horse  at  these  words  once  more  opened  his  eyes  a  little,  and  looked  kindly  at  his 
master,  and  so  stirred  never  more.  _.  v  vi 

*  They  say  also  thatOxLANDO  then,  summoninff  all  his  strength,  smote  a  rock  near  him  with  his 
beautiful  sword  Durlindana,  thinking  to  shiver  tne  steel  in  pieces,  and  so  prevent  its  fulling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  though  Uie  rock  split  like  a  slate,  and  a  deep  fissure  remained  ever 
after  to  astonish  the  eyes  of  pilgrims,  the  swurd  remained  unhurt. 

' '  O  strong  Durlindana,'  cned  he ;  'O  noble  and  worthy  sword,  had  I  known  thee  from  the 
first  as  I  know  thee  now,  never  would  I  have  been  brought  to  thia  pass.' 
'  And  now  Rinai.do  andRicciARDETTO  and  Tubfin  came  up,  having  given  chase  to  the  Baracena 
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till  they  were  weary,  mod  Oblakdo  gare  Joyiiil  welcome  to  bU  conain,  waxd.  they  told  him  how 
die  battle  was  won,  and  then  Orlando  knelt  before  Tuarm.  his  face  all  in  tears,  and  begged  re- 
mission of  his  fins  and  confessed  them,  and  Tuhfin  gave  him  absolution ;  and  suddenly  a  light 
came  down  upon  him  from  heaven  like  a  rainbow,  accompanied  with  a  sotmd  of  music,  and  an 
an^el  stf»od  in  the  air  blessing  him.  and  then  disappeared ;  upon  which  Oblando  fixed  bis  eyes 
On  the  hilt  of  his  sword  as  on  a  crucifix,  and  embraced  it  and  said,  '  Lord,  vouchsafe  that  I  may 
look  on  this  poor  instrument  as  on  the  symbol  of  the  tree  upon  which  Thou  sufiercdst  thy  un- 
spcakable  martyrdom  1'  and  so  adjusting  the  sword  to  his  bosom,  and  embracing  it  closer,  he 
raised  his  eyes,  and  appeared  like  a  creature  sernphical  and  transfigured ;  and  m  bowing  his 
head  he  breathed  out  his  pure  soul.  A  thunder  was  then  heard  in  the  heavens,  and  the  heavens 
opened  and  seemed  to  stoop  to  the  earth  and  a  flock  of  angels  was  seen  like  a  white  cloud  as- 
cending with  his  spirit  who  were  known  to  be  what  they  were  by  the  trembling  of  their  wings. 
The  white  cloud  shot  out  golden  fires,  so  that  the  whole  air  was  full  of  them  ;  and  the  voices 
of  the  angels  mingled  in  song  with  the  instruments  of  their  brethren  above,  which  made  an  in- 
expref  »ib1e  harmony,  at  once  deep  and  dulcet  The  priestly  warrior  TuaPiN,  and  the  two  Pala- 
dins, and  the  hero's  squire  Tkrioi,  who  were  all  on  their  kniecs,  forgot  their  own  beings,  in  fol- 
lowing the  miracle  with  their  eyes.' 

Is  n*t  that  rather  spirited  description  ?    To  a  man  of  chivalry  it  must  have  sounded 
in  the  Italian  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet ! 


Goflsir  WITH  Rbadbrs  amd  Corrkspondknts.  —  In  paasingr  through  London  re- 
cently, on  his  way  home  from  Italy,  Mr.  Lkstcr,  who  was  an  invited  guest  at  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Rotal  Literary  Fund  Association,  was  unexpectedly 
called  on  to  speak,  hy  a  toast  proposed  by  Sir  Augustus  CurFORo :  *  C.  Edwards 
Lbstcr,  and  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  Foreign  Countries,*  He  spoke,  it 
would  seem,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  if  we  may  believe  the  English  journals,  his 
was  *tke  speech  of  the  evening.'  It  appears  to  have  been  received  with  as  much  ap- 
plause as  any  speaker  of  reasonable  ambition  could  desire.  The  old  adage  says,  *  What*s 
one  man*s  meat  is  another  man*s  poison-'  Some  men  would  have  been  likely  to 
*  break  down'  under  the  circumstances  which  called  the  ex-consul  to  his  feet  The 
ball  was  filled  with  the  literati  and  nobility,  and  the  gallery  with  the  beauty  of  Eng- 
land. Hallam,  Archbishop  Wbatklt,  Lord  Campbeli.  and  Tiiackbrat,  (the  greatest 
wit  and  pleasantest  writer  of  the  day,)  had  spoken ;  it  was  *  past  eleven  o'clock,  and 
all  was  weir  enough  to  have  been  left  alone,  one  would  have  thought  But  Mr.  Lester 
was  called  out  from  all  sides  to  make  a  speech.  Off  he  went  like  a  rockel,  and  he 
ran  as  narrow  a  chance  of  coming  down  *  like  the  stick'  as  a  man  could  easily  run ; 
bat  he  came  down  with  *  great  applatae.'  He  doubtless  made  a  better  impromptu 
^Kech  than  he  could  have  premeditated,  for  it  was  evidently  out  of  his  heart ;  a  quarter 
vrhence  such  productions  do  not  usually  come.  He  would  seem  also  to  have  carried  the 
hearts  of  his  auditors  by  storm.  John  Bull  forgot  for  the  time  the  '  notably  well-done 
drubbing' the  speaker  had  given  him  a  few  years  ago ;  and  even  'The  Times'  appears 
to  have  forgotten  its  animosity  to  the  author  of  the  *  Glory  and  Shame  of  England,* 
'vrhose  back  he  once  lashed  through  half  a  score  of  columns.  All  this  was  what  our 
monarchical  brethren  call  very  *  nice.'  lliere  was  great  plenty  of  applause  and  Held- 
aich-laughter  and  Jehannisberg ;  but  there  was  somethbg  in  all  this.* speechifying* 
more  significant  Mr.  Lester  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  a  project  which 
IB  likely  to  exert  no  little  influence  upon  literature  and  literary  men  in  both  coimtries. 
We  quote  enough  of  his  speech  to  indicate  his  idea.    He  closes  thus : 

'But  before  I  sit  down  I  have  a  reqaett  to  make  of  yonr  Grace.  It  shonld  be  yonr  Grace's 
pardon  for  having  so  long  abused  your  courtesy  by  my  desoltorjr  remarks.  But  hoping  this  may 
he  granted  without  a  formal  petition,  (cheers.)  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  do  something  Uiat  may 
bring  the  authors  of  America  nearer  home  to  yonr  hearts  and  your  sympathies  —  to  forward  on 
my  return -~  for  I  am  on  this  Island  only  as  a  bird  of  passage  flying  over  it  —  and  offering —I 
vrUl  not  say  how  large  it  wiU  be,  but  it  shall  be  a  heaxty  one  —  &om  some  of  the  literary  men 
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of  Amerlcii  for  this  institution  (lond  cheers.)  1  trust  your  Grace  shall  be  satisfied  that  howerer 
I  may  have  misrepresented  the  eloquence  of  American  authors,  (cheers)  I  have  done  but  feeble 
justice  to  their  feelings  when  1  assure  you  that  they  feel,  that  in  anything  that  is  great  and  noble 
and  good  in  England,  they  have  a  right  to  share  as  brethren  (cheers.)  And  after  all,  who  was 
Shak8PeaH£  f  Our  ancestors  were  all  living  together  then^  and  together  tiiey  went  to  see  his 
'  plays  (cheera.^  Until  our  history  began  in  America,  it  belongs  to  England,  and  England's  to  us 
as  well  as  you  (cheers.)  And  no  man  worthy  of  being  bom  in  either  country  will  ever  clap  the 
torch  to  that  beautiful  templn  of  harmony  between  the  two  countries  that  (tod  intended  to  raise 
and  that  man  ought  never  to  defile  (cheers.)  What  British  or  American  writer  wouJd  ape  the 
Ephesian  wretch  who  made  himself  immortal  by  laying  such  a  holy  fabric  in  ashes  f  (Loud 
cheering.)  Threadbare  penny-a-liners,  reduced  ladies  of  quality,  needy  adventurers,  and  id 
genu*  omne  have  long  enough  been  supposed  to  represent  tne  feelings  of  the  mother  and  the 
child  (laughter.)  Let  us  represent  ourselves  (hear,  hear.)  Let  us  know  each  other  better,  and 
who  can  say  we  may  not  some  day  come  to  like  each  other  better  than  we  expected  (laughter 
and  applause.)  Nothmg  sanctifies  all  our  better  feelings  so  much  as  doing  good  together  (cheen.) 
What  bumble  agency  I  have  will  be  heartily  extended  toward  such  a  consummation ;  and  witia 
the  permission  of  your  Grace,  and  those  you  are  proud  to  call  your  friends  around  this  festive 
board,  I  pledge  myself,  with  the  blessings  of  God,  to  forward  from  some  of  the  Iriends  of  lite- 
rature in  America,  during  the  year,  an  offering  —  such  as  it  may  be — to  show  that  in  every 
thing  England  does  that 's  above  reproach  and  above  praise,  we  do  feel  that  we  have  a  claim  to 
be  admitted  as  your  younger  brothers  (great  applause.)' 

Mr.  Lester  was  right  We  feel  that  we  can  set  up  this  claim,  and  the  h<^t  spirits 
of  'British  literature  will  not  gainsay  it.  We  have  seen  what  the  British  press  said 
about  this  matter.  A  chorus  of  applause  followed  the  sentiment  of  fraternity  that 
closed  Mr.  Lester's  speech.  The  open  hand  is  extended  to  us  from  the  other  side  of 
the  blue  sea.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  Mr.  Letter's  report,  that  the  Literary 
Fund  of  London  would  send  over  a  noble  delegation  to  meet  us  this  autumn,  when  it 
is  purposed  that  the  great  American  Congress  of  Literary  Men  and  their  friends,  be 
held  in  New-York.  We  have  also,  we  learn,  just  as  good  reason  to  expect  a  dele- 
gation from  France ;  and  we  speak  by  authority  when  we  say,  that  a  representa- 
tive will  come  from  Rome  on  the  part  of  the  new  Pope,  Pio  Nono.  And  then  the 
idea  of  such  a  congress  had  hardly  gone  forth,  before  the  press  of  this  country  sent  back 
its  response.  We  have  seen  many  American  journals  of  great  respectability,  and  some 
from  very  distant  parts  of  the  country ;  and  they  have  all  spoken  in  favor  of  this 
grand  reunion  of  the  friends  of  literature,  art,  taste  and  science.  The  fact  is,  such  a 
congress  should  have  been  held  long  ago.  It  would  before  this  have  been  followed  by 
many  beneficent  results.  Let  us  reply  to  the  queries  of  those  who  are  always  asking 
questions  which  need  no  answering,  by  saying  in  a  few  words  what  would  be  the  benign 
results  of  such  a  gathering  ?  *  Much  every  way,'  *  but  chiefly,'  First :  A  very  exten- 
siw  personal  intercourse  would  be  established  among  the  friends  of  literature  and 
science  in  this  country.  And  as  all  progress  for  mankind  grows  out  of  a  union  of  the 
friends  of  light  and  truth,  a  new  era  would  begin  in  our  literary  advancement  Se- 
condly :  On  an  occasion  such  as  we  speak  of,  a  great  many  useful  and  agreeable  schemes 
would  be  projected  and  matured  for  promoting  the  interests  of  real  civilization  and  the 
interests  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  Thirdly :  A  large  number  of  choice  spirits 
would  be  brought  out  in  such  a  congress,  who  would  otherwise  never  be  known  to  the 
worid  of  literature.  Hardly  a  great  genius  has  ever  appeared  whose  dedication  to  letters 
did  not  arise  from  some  fortuitous  circumstance  beyond  his  own  controL  Fourthly  : 
Authors,  editors,  artists  and  men  of  the  learned  professions,  by  being  brought  more 
prominently  before  the  public,  would  find  the  area  of  their  fame  extended  and  new 
scope  given  to  their  genius,  and  a  richer  reward  for  their  toils.  Just  in  proportion  as 
merit  is  known  must  it  be  appreciated.  Fifthly :  By  union  every  thing  can  be  done, 
firom  an  American  Revolution  to  a  Shaker  settlement  This  is  well  undentood  by  all 
organizations,  from  the  <  Bible  Society*  which  sends  this  '  glorious  news'  to  every  spot 
on  earth  visited  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  or  the  mercy  of  its  Great  Author,  to  the 
earnest,  the  fanatical,  the  heroic,  but  deluded  followers  of  *  Joe  Smith.'   Every  political 
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party,  and  every  religioii8  creed,  every  agricultural,  banking,  manufaotoringf  mechanical 
and  commercial  interest  in  this  country  has  its  centre,  its  association,  its  festival.  By 
8Qch  means  alone  are  their  separate  and  sometimes  antagonistic  interests  promoted. 
They  all  have  their  organs,  their  *  voices,'  their  trumpet-calls  (executive  committees) 
which  summon  them  together  $  once  a  year  they  come  flocking  to  the  metropolis ;  all 
eager  to  interchange  views,  to  concert  new  plans  of  action,  to  encourage  cue  another ; 
and  when  their  hearts  have  all  *  like  kindred  drops  conmiingled  into  one,'  away  they 
go,  each  to  his  distant  field  of  labor,  carrying  with  them  new  enthusiasm  for  future 
effort,  and  new  encouragement  for  future  achievement*  Why  may  not  scholars  cele- 
brate a  universal  festival  too  ?  Need  they  blush  at  the  grandeur  of  their  work,  or 
the  majesty  or  usefulness  of  their  calling?  From  the  time  of  *  old  Blind  Homer' 
has  there  been  a  nobler  business  for  a  man  than  letters?  Need  there  be  any 
misgiving  in  the  hearts  of  authors  and  scholars,  as  they  start  from  their  homes 
in  our  thirty  republics  to  congregate  in  New-York,  to  feel  a  thousand  hearts  beat 
together  with  the  same  noble  hopes,  and  kindling  with  the  same  aspirations? 
Sixthly :  In  this  way  alone  would  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country 
learn  to  venerate  literature  and  science.  We  talk  much  about  '  popular  educa^ 
tion'  in  America,  and  our  authors  and  travellers,  and  editors  and  politicians  (particu- 
larly the  latter)  are  eternally  vaunting  in  all  conceivable  w^ys  the  *  almighty  people,' 
*  dwtrict  schools,'  *  school  libraries,'  *  the  press,'  and  *  colleges'  and  *  lectures,'  *  general 
intelligence,'  etc.,  until  foreigners  landing  on  our  piera  have  come  to  suppose  that  the 
first  man  they  run  against  will  thrust  some  unwieldly  folio  iu  his  face,  or  begin  to  talk 
to  him  in  Greek  or  Arabic.  Now  after  all  our  *  prating,'  let  the  question  once  be  put, 
What  is  the  grade  of  the  man  of  letters  in  America?  How  much  is  he  respected  in 
society  above  other  men  ?  How  high  does  he  stand  if  measured  by  the  statute  of  a 
stock-jobber,  or  an  inventor  of  some  unpronounceable  nostrum  ?  How  is  he  paid  for 
thougktf  *  that  fruit'  which,  as  Danti  beautifully  said,  'is  shaken  by  the  blasts  of 
misfortune  from  the  boughs  of  genius?'  How  does  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  en- 
graver, the  poet  live  ?  The  first  by  making  duplicates  of  '  phizzes'  that  should  never 
have  been  made  at  all,  for  they  won't  let  him  paint  a  great  imaginative  work  ;  he 
would  starve  at  the  easel  in  producing  it  with  proper  deliberation.  The  second  is  com- 
pelled to  multiply  in  busts  what  men  twenty  years  hence  will  look  at  and  say,  *  What 
noodle'  was  that  ?'  The  third  cuts  out  cheap  designs  on  wood  for  a  political  almanac, 
or  sweats  in  July  over  a  coarse  etching  for  a  school  atlas :  we  saw  one  doing  it  the 
other  day  ;  and  the  same  man  had  nearly  completed,  in  his  un-hungry  moments,  a 
superb  line-engraving  of  an  historical  picture  by  one  of  the  old  masters.  The  fourth 
is  dragged  down  from  Olympus  to  pack  pork  or  gauge  it,  (as  Burns  did  beer-barrels,) 
or  convert  himself  into  a  penny-a-Hner  to  a  penny  newspaper.  Seventhly  :  They 
are  talking  about  *  organization  of  labor'  now  in  France  —  and  it  will  end  in  talk  or 
blood.  Let  us  talk  about  an  organization  of  thinking  men,  of  intellectual  ouvriers  ; 
of  men  *  who,  before  they  go  to  bed  at  night,  first  tell  Englcmd  what  she  shall  think 
the  next  morning,'  as  was  finely  said  by  *  Middle-aged'  Hallam  at  the  Literary  Fund 
dinner  in  London.  By  combination,  the  educated  men  of  this  country  can  do  the 
thinking  of  the  world.  And  who  can  object  to  such  an  organization  ?  It  cannot 
become  sectarian  in  religion,  for  literary  men  are  of  all  creeds.  It  cannot  be  a  party 
aflair,  for  Bryant  and  Stkpiiens  are  loco  focos,  and  Irving  and  Prescott  are  of  a 
different  political  *  persuasion ;'  advocates,  for  aught  we  know,  of  the  *  great  principles 
of  ninety-eight'  There  is  no  true  eonservatism,  save  among  men  of  genius,  scholars, 
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devotees  to  study  and  learning.  *  Eigthly  and  lastly  :*  Mr.  Lestbe  spoke  of  bring- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  literary  men  of  the  old  and  new  world  closer  together.  Let  it 
be  done ;  let  us  greet  Hallav,  and  Lamartinb,  who  told  Mr.  Lbstee  he  would  come, 
and  as  many  more  of  the  great  men  of  Europe  as  may  come,  in  our  banquetting  hall 
of  letters  in  New- York  the  coming  autumn.  On  such  an  occasion  all  would  have  a 
chance  to  throw  in  their  mite  to  swell  the  funds  of  a  literary  association,  whose  noUe 
object  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  children  of  genius  has  been  so  untir- 
ingly persevered  in  for  seventy  years.  On  such  an  occasion,  it  seems  to  us,  a  new 
age  would  dawn  on  the  inteniational  relations  of  mankind.  The  hearts  of  the  great 
and  good  and  free  of  all  nations  would  beat  together,  and  the  *  clock  of  time*  begin  to 
move  on  to  some  purpose.  The  project,  we  are  informed,  has  been  received  with  en- 
tire favor  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  ;  and  it  now  remains  for  Mr.  Lbstee 
to  redeem  his  pledge  to  the  literary  men  of  England.  He  has  *  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough*  and  must  not '  look  back.'  fie  must  interest  our  most  eminent  literary  men 
and  scholars  in  the  matter.  He  should  at  once  issue  a  call,  signed  by  our  most  distin- 
guished authors,  in  every  department  of  letters ;  let  it  go  out  to  Europe,  and  forth- 
with the  paddles  of  the  *  United  States*  will  propel  to  us  some  of  the  great  geniuses 
of  those  venerable  countries  which  are  now  abandoning  their  *  brainless  monarchs,* 
and  looking  for  hope  and  salvation  to  their  literary  and  learned  men.  Let  a  com- 
mittee fix  the  time,  and  when  it  shall  arrive,  let  the  gray  old  palace  of  *  The  Astor,' 
under  the  supervision  of  our  friend  *  Charles  the  First,*  that  Napoleon  of  landlords, 
blaie  inside  and  out  with  an  illumination.  Indeed,  it  would  be  *  bound  to  blaze*  on 
such  an  occasion.  Bless  us!  —  sixteen  stripe  of  manuscript,  in  a  small  enough 
*  hand  of  write  !'  *  Time  *s  up  —  time 's  up !'  .  .  .  We  have  already  intimated,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  that  we  make  use  of  tobacco  in  no  shape,  save  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  when  we  esteem  it  an  imperative  part  of  the 
performance  to  *  puff  a  pensive  pipe,'  yet  nevertheless  we  can  estimate  in  some  de- 
gree the  sense  of  quiet  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  a  flavorous  cigar.  In  this  par- 
ticular we  are  somewhat  like  the  Abb^  De  Bos,  whose  reflections  upon  poetry,  paint- 
ing and  music  were  read  with  advantage  by  all  artists,  and  yet  he  did  not  understand 
music,  could  never  write  poetry,  and  was  not  possessed  of  a  single  picture  !  Seldom 
do  we  see  the  blue  vapor  curling  up  from  the  placid  lips  of  some  lover  of  the  fragrant 
weed  without  thinking  of  poor  Power's  plaintive  little  ditty : 

*  TiBBACKY  is  an  Indian  weed. 
Springs  up  in  the  morning, 

Cut  down  at  eve  ; 

Man's  lite  is  such, 

It  fades  with  a  touch ; 
Think  of  this  when  you  're  smokin' 

Tibbacky  I' 

A  correspondent  received  some  time  ago  a  letter  from  a  valued  friend,  then  sojoum- 
Ing  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  we  are  permitted  to  quote  a  few  lines 
on  this  very  subject.  We  are,  in  fact,  a  *  smoking  people.'  Nothing  more  strongly 
marks  the  old  Teutonic  blood  in  us  than  this ;  and  to  those  misguided  pervertera  of 
history  who  assert  that  we  are  the  descendants  of  the  *  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  we  would 
triumphantly  point  to  the  fact,  that  while  here  every  one  smokes,  in  Boston  smoking 
is  prohibited  by  *  law  !'  Shall  we  not  know  our  own  fathers  ?  Doth  not  the  erudite 
D.  Knickerbocker  say :  *  The  pipe,  in  fact,  was  never  from  the  mouth  of  the  true 
Netherlander.  It  was  his  compunion  in  solitude,  the  relaxation  of  his  gayer  hours, 
his  counsellor,  his  cousoler,  his  joy,  his  pride ;  iu  a  word,  he  seemed  to  think  and 
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breathe  throagh  his  pipe  V  Spirits  of  our  departed  ancestors !  as  we  gaze  upon  the 
ancient  Nieuw-Amsterdam  from  the  distant  shores  of  Paolos  Hook,  it  seems  as  if  ye 
were  reposing  in  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  spread  over  the  countless  tenements  of  our 
beloved  city,  like  the  fragrant  vapors  from  your  own  tobacco-pipes !  But  in  our  zeal 
we  had  well-nigh  forgotten  the  letter  of  our  correspondent    Here  is  the  extract : 

*  llxvxaTiisx.iS88, 1  mnst  light  a  cigar  ae  I  write ;  and  here  goes  Puff  Namber  One.  Methmka 
that  inezpreaeiTe  word, '  cigar,*  shoald  be  abrogated,  and  some  name  more  comprehenaive 
substituted  in  ita  place.  What  say  you  to  calling  it  *  Aromatic  Solcce  for  the  Affiicted  f*  —  seeing 
that  nothing  can  ao  assuage  the  pangs  of  a  wounded  heart.  '  No,'  says  Puff  Number  Two,  <  we 
will  not  be  degraded  into  companionship  with  the  vile  quackeries  and  nostrums  of  the  day, 
hat  assuredly  deserve  to  take  our  stand  beside  those  higher  transcendental  balms  that  minister 
to  the  well-being,  the  elevation  and  cdiiicntion  of  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  spiritual  portion  of 
humanity.'  •  See,'  chimes  in  Puff  Number  Three,  •  how  upon  airy  wings  we  waft  your  thoughts 
up  into  the  higher  regions  of  ether,  and  as  my  brothers.  Numbers  Four,  Five  and  Six,  go  soar- 
ing aloft  in  rapory  beauty,  how  marvellous  and  fantastic  is  the  cloud-boat  wherein  we  bear 
you  into  the  boundless,  the  endless  sea  of  imagination  I  We  are  the  true  pilots  and  mariners  of 
fantasy's  atrial  deep,  and  we,  fleecy  children  of  the  intangible  earth-enveloping  atmosphere, 
will  not  be  named  with  the  foul  drugs  and  dregs  of  earthly  essences.  Call  us  *  light  wander- 
ing messengers  to  the  clouds,'  and  our  father, '  the  weed,' call  him '  Friend  of  the  Spirit'— Earth- 
father  of  the  EUiereal.' 

Slightly  transcendental,  this,  it  strikes  us :  but  while  we  are  upon  this  subject,  let 
m  aubjoin  the  following  *  valedictory,*  by  an  old  correspondent : 

'  Fabkwxll,  my  cigar !  for  this  day  we  must  part. 
But  we  sever  as  friends,  with  the  thought  at  my  heart 
Of  the  dreams  in  life's  morning,  so  fleetinff  and  fair, 
That  arose  like  thy  vapor,  and  melted  in  air  I 
The  cow-bell,  when  heard 

In  the  faint  light  of  even ; 
Tlie  soft-spoken  word. 

That  can  waft  us  to  heaven  ; 
The  silver  reflection 

Of  stars  in  the  stream : 
And  the  sigh  of  the  woods. 

When  at  twilight  we  dream  ; 
The  sword  to  the  knight. 

To  the  poet,  the  pen ; 
And  the  matehless  delight 

When  the  loved  one  we  win  ; 
Its  nest  to  the  bird, 

And  her  home  to  the  wife ; 
The  music  we  've  heard 
In  the  morning  of  life ; 
Are  dear,  yet  still  nearer  and  dearer  by  far 
Thou  art  to  my  heart — but  farewell,  my  cigar  1 

*  The  snow-crowned  peak 

Thin  mist  hath  bound ; 
Bo  asbcs  white 

Thy  clouds  surround ; 
Sweet  is  the  lily 

And  the  rose ; 
But  odors  on  odors 

More  fragrant  than  those, 
Thou  joyous  dispenser 

Of  innocent  pleasures, 
Arise  tirom  thy  censer 

Of  balm-bearing  treasures ; 
Yet  we  part,  though  from  sorrow  my  senses  ye  win, 
I  love  thee,  thou  Siren,  for  all  thy  brown  skin  t 
Lift  up  thy  blue  yell. 

Let  me  see  thee  ;  And  ah  1 
To  my  lips  I  now  press  thee— 

Farewell,  my  cigar  I' 

<  Mary  River^  and  <  The  Beauties  of  Travelling'  are  of  the  <  tertiary  formation' 
m  the  strata  of  talent    Forced  sentiment  and  language,  and  mvenions  of  ill-chosen 
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'  words,  neither  make  good  prose  nor  felicitoiu  vene.  Plain  speaking — bat  '  it  ees 
faaet*  .  .  .  Oue  esteemed  friend  Dr.  610.  W.  Bbtrunc  has,  we  perceive,  (for  his 
volume  has  not  yet  reached  us,)  been  editing  a  work  entitled  *  The  Britigh  Female 
Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices*  We  are  struck  with  a  remark  in 
the  preface,  touching  the  common-place  illusions  of  domestic  life  which  sometimes 
disgust  those  women  of  genius  who  live  in  *  some  sun-lighted  mansion  of  cloud :' 

*  Tbx  gates  of  Eden  are  stiU  shut  against  our  Evks  and  Adams.  Dinners  do  not  grow  *  spon- 
taneous on  umbrageous  trees,'  nor  flower-beds  suffice  for  comfortable  couches  ;  but  kitchens 
and  laundries  are  among  the  consequences  of  the  fall.  The  Adam  who  has  been  toiling  all 
day,  digging  the  illiberal  earth,  with  the  sweat  on  his  face,  is  but  too  apt,  at  erening,  to  crave 
a  relreshment  more  substantial  than  fruits  of  the  imagination ;  and  though  his  Eve  be  a  tenth 
muse,  if  she  be  nothing  less  supernatural,  the  chances  are  that  they  may  both  taste  the  bitter 
*  fruit  of  the  knowledge  of  evil.' 

*  ^ 

The  Duke  or  Arotle  is  an  excellent  and  philanthropic  nobleman,  but  he  has  n't 
read  our  friend  Longfellow's  poetry  correctly ;  at  least  he  does  n*t  quote  it  as  it  was 
originally  written  for  the  Knickerbocker.  There  was  a  great  meeting  held  recently 
in  London  to  further  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
Great-Britain.  Prince  Albert  presided,  supported  by  a  goodly  number  of  the  no- 
bility, among  whom  were  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Ddke  or  Argyle,  Lord  Ashley, 
the  Earl  Fortescue,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  Lord  Castlereagu,  Lord 
Ebrinoton,  etc.,  etc.  Prince  Albert  spoke  well  and  to  the  point,  as  did  also  Lord 
Ashley  and  the  Duke  or  Argyle.    The  last-named  nobleman  concluded  with : 

*  The  great  work  of  the  day  was  eminently  acknowledged  to  be  that  of  social  reform,  and 
not  of  mere  external  changes.  (Hear,  hear.)  Might  he  be  permitted  to  remind  them  that  all, 
however  humble  their  position,  miffht  take  a  part  in  that  work,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do 
to  t  It  was  not  merely  for  those  woo  occupied  the  hustings  of  political  station,  it  was  also  for 
those  who  were  treadmg  the  by-paths  of  humble  Christian  life,  to  spread  amoni;  their  fellow- 
subjects  and  fellow-men  those  principles  of  knowledge  and  gf  improvement  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  works  which  haa  been  prepared  and  so  ably  supported  by  his  noble  friend. 
Lord  Ashley.  He  had  only  to  say  farther,  that  he  hoped  they  might  all  adopt  the  sentiment 
contained  in  the  fine  lines  of  the  American  poet : 

—  •  W«  can  znnkn  our  llveg  Bublime, 
A  nd.  d  vind.  laiwe  behtod  ua  foot-pnou 
Upon  tii«  Bacds  of  tima  ' 

It  would  have  been  better  if,  in  writing  out  his  remarks  for  the  press,  the  noble  ora- 
tor had  substituted  for  the  above,  these  lines : 

*  Wx  can  make  oar  lives  sublime. 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foo^print8  on  the  sands  ol  time.' 

Tlie  conclusion  of  the  Duke*s  speech  was  received  with  *loud  and  prolonged 
cheers.' ...  *  When  Rev.  Mr.  Burchard,  the  great  revivalist,'  writes  a  Boston  cor- 
respondent, *  was  a  young  man  he  was  a  hard  nut  One  town-meeting  caucus,  he 
was  pushing  some  motion  through,  steam-engine  fashion,  when  the  town  clerk  incum- 
bent, belonging  to  the  opposite  faction,  arose  and  interrupted  him  with,  *  Burchard, 
you  're  making  an  ass  of  yourself  I'  *  Am  I,'  replied  Burchard — *  Am  I  ?  Wall, 
that*8  more  than  you  ever  could  do,  for  the  Almighty  got  a  good  ways  the  start  of 
you !'  His  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  poor  town  clerk  lost  his  refilec- 
tion.' .  .  .  Mr.  L.  C.  Judson  has  issued  a  new  edition,  revised  improved  and  enlarged, 
of  '  The  Moral  Probe,^  a  work  of  intrinsic  excellence,  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
adverted  in  terms  of  deserved  praise.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  series  of  moral 
essays,  in  language  so  sententious  and  tone,  and  so  replete  with  healthful  inculcations, 
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riioald  hwre  met  with  the  popalar  favor  to  which  it  lo  eminently  commended  itaelf. 
The  preeent  edition  is  rendered  still  more  attracUye  by  the  addition  of  a  brief  bat  com- 
prehensive and  well-written  life  of  the  great  Patrick  Henry.  ...  If  the  metropolitan 
leader  woold  be  aware  of  the  continued  improvements  in  our  hotels  and  restaurants, 
let  him  step  into  the  St  Ciuelbs,  with  its  spacious  free-stone  <  annexation/  and  observe 
the  new  parion  and  rooms  which  have  come  in  with  that  accession.  Happily,  no  other 
change  was  needed.  Indeed,  with  Watrbbs  and  Barnis  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  he 
woold  be  a  modest  man  who  should  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  management  Messrs. 
Sherwood  and  Fisher,  near  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Murray-street,  have  also 
been  *  annexing*  an  adjoining  halt  to  their  popular  establishment,  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  by  their  numerous  patrons..  .  .  *  Ora-Undit  and  other  Poema,  by  J.  M. 
Legarb,'  is  the  title  of  a  neat  volume  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Wiixiam  D.  Tioknor 
AND  Company,  Boston.  Mr.  Lbgare,  as  we  have  heretofore  remarked,  is  a  true  poet, 
who  reflects  honor  upon  the  literature  of  the  South.  He  does  not  obtrude  bis  claims 
upon  the  public,  nor  connder  himself  as  the  *  Southern  author,'  par  excellence ;  but 
he  does  iar  better ;  he  writes  such  poetry  as  *The  Reaper ^    which  ensues: 

*  How  ftill  Eutb  lies  I — behind  the  pines       i      *  And  I  too,  walking  thitragb  the  waf  te 

The  summer  clouds  sink  slowly  down.      I  And  wmtry  hours  of  the  past. 

He  sunset  gilds  the  higher  hills  J        Have  in  the  furrows  made  oy  grief 

And  distant  steeples  of  the  town.  The  seeds  of  future  hanrests  cast 

*  Refreshed  and  moist  the  meadow  spreads,        *  Rewarded  well,  if  when  the  world 

Birds  sing  from  out  the  dripping  leares,    |  Grows  dimmer  in  the  ebbing  light 

And  standing  in  the  breast-bign  com  |        And  all  the  valley  lies  in  shade, 

I  see  the  farmer  bind  bis  sheaves.  But  sunset  glimmers  on  tiie  height : 

*  It  was  when  on  the  fallow  fields  .      '  Down  In  the  meadows  of  the  heart 

The  heavy  frosts  of  winter  lay,  j  The  birds  sing  out  a  last  refrain, 

A  rustic  with  unsparing  hand  And  ready  garnered  for  the  mart 

Strewed  seed  along  the  furrowed  way.      I  I  see  the  ripe  and  golden  grain.' 

We  are  sorry  to  see  so  clever  a  writer  as  Mr.  Legare  making  two  syllables  of 
■hour.'  Has  fiour  two  syllables?  It  is  a  common  but  a  grievous  error  to  eke  out 
these  and  kindred  words.  They  have  but  one  syllable  and  but  one  sound.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Thomas  Bell,  the  popular  auctioneer,  may  now  be  daily  heard  discoursing  to  atten- 
tive and  intereeted  audiences,  in  the  spacious  old  church  at  the  comer  of  William  and 
Frankfort-streets,  whither  he  has  recently  removed  his  establishment  It  is  <  as  good 
as  a  play*  to  hear  him  diversify  his  professional  duties  with  a^  flow  of  humor  or  senti- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be,  predicated  of  *  all  and  sundry*  such  matters  as  *  may  comen 
mto  his  minde.'  .  .  .  Somebody,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  late  races,  at  the 
Centreville  courae,  Long- Island,  asked  a  young  man  who  was  *  building,'  having  seve- 
ral *  stones'  or  *  bricks'  in  his  hat,  *  How  came  you  so  ?'  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  they  were 
betting  *  drinks'  a  good  deal  just  round  where  I  stood,  and  they  got  me  to  hold  the 
stakes!'  .  .  .  Among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  wood  for  furniture,  the 
American  Black  Walnut  occupies  of  late  a  very  prominent  place ;  and  we  really 
think  some  of  the  furniture  made  of  this  wood  is  quite  equal  to  any  rosewood  or 
mahogany  we  ever  saw.  We  have  just  seen  a  splendid  specimen  of  furniture  made 
of  this  material ;  a  beautiful  Piano-Forte  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Stodart 
AND  Dunham,  No.  343  Broadway,  where  the  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a  largie 
and  choice  assortment  of  pianos.  The  celebrity  of  their  mstruments  is  well-deserved 
and  long-established.  .  .  .  *  The  Yale  lAterary  Magazine,*  vrnder  the  Bapervmaaci 
a  new  corps  of  editors,  lies  before  us.    Some  of  its  papers  are  very  clever.    We  noted 
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ttpecially  a  pathetic  poem,  on  the  model  of  Hood's  *  Bridge  of  Sight,'  dedicated  to  the 
TutoiB  of  Yale,  which  ie  quite  patheti&    Par  example : 


*  Ons  poor  unfortunate 

Sophomore  wight, 
Raah  and  importunate. 
Gone  to  recite  I 

'  Fizzle  him  tenderly, 

Bore  him  with  care. 
Fitted  so  slenderly  — 
Tutor,  beware! 

'  See  his  lip  quiverinff. 
See  his  limbs  shivermg. 
While  the  sweat  constantly 

Falls  on  his  clothing ; 
Question  him  patiently, 

Loving,  not  loathing. 

'  Frown  not  so  scornfully  — 
Speak  to  him  moumfuUy, 

Not  so  reprovingly. 
Bfark  that  surprise  of  hit, 
See  those  sad  eyes  of  his 

Glancing  lo  lovingly. 

*  Make  no  deep  scrutiny  — 
Stir  up  no  mutiny  ; 

Wild  and  unfortunate, 
Hear  his  excuses, 
Bis  trembling  excuses — 

Be  not  importunate. 

•Hal  that  last  slip  of  his 

Makes  him  look  tearfully ; 
See  that  poor  lip  of  his, 
Bitten  so  fearfully  I 


'Raise  up  his  spirit, 

Crushed  by  his  fear. 
His  dark  gloomy  spirit ; 
While  every  one  wonden 
How  he  came  here. 


'  Not  by  lamps  quivering, 
In  darkness  shivering, 

Standeth  the  wight— 
In  window  and  casement. 
In  garret  and  basement. 
With  fear  and  amazement, 

Moaning  his  plight 

'  Not  the  bleak  winds  of  March, 

Set  him  trembling  and  shaking. 
Neither  tempest  nor  night 

Could  thus  urge  him  to  quaking. 
Maddened  by  history. 
Glad  from  Greek  mystery 

Soon  to  be  whirled. 
Anywhere,  anywhere 

Out  of  this  world  I 

*  Question  him  tenderly, 
Bore  him  with  care, 
Fitted  so  slenderly— 
Tutor,  beware  I 

'  Speak  to  him  pleasantly, 

Softly,  not  painfully  — 

Softlv  and  mildly  — 

With  pleasant  smiles  meet  him, 

Cheerfully  greet  him. 

Staring  to  wildly.' 


A  parody  ii  not  in  the  highest  class  of  composition,  to  be  sore ;  but  this  is  certainly 
felicitous.  The  ordeal  of  recitation  is  often  terrific ;  and  but  for  private  *  nudges'  and 
whispered  promptings,  would  be  even  woree  than  it  is.  But  it  is  easier  to  get  out  of 
college  with  *  the  honois'  than  to  get  into  it  We  once  heard  rather  a  dull  student  say, 
many  years  after  getting  his  <  parchment,'  *  If  I  had  had  to  pass  through  the  same  exami- 
nation to  get  out  of  college  that  I  did  to  get  in,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  stay  there 
till  this  time  !'  .  .  .  A  friend  gives  us  a  good  anecdote  of  a  person  who  read  a  sen- 
tence fh>m  a  letter  commendatory  of  a  genuine  old  master  in  a  very  singular  way. 
The  true  reading  should  have  been :  *  There  is  now  here  an  acknowledged  connoiaseur, 
who  pronounces  the  pictnre  an  unquestionable  original ;'  this  reading  however  was  ren- 
dered as  follows :  *  There  is  no  where  an  acknowledged  connoisseur,'  etc.  We  heard 
a  word  divided  once,  at  the  table-d'h6te  of  a  popular  hotel,  which  made  not  a  little 
sport  It  was  early  spring-time,  and  the  *  first  run  of  shad'  had  contributed  two  to 
the  table  before  us,  which  were  in  such  demand,  that  a  discomfitted  friend  exclaimed : 

'Life  U  a  sAod—  O  how  it  flies !' 
Hie  reader  will  remember  the  altered  line : 

<  Life  is  a  shadow— how  it  flies  I' 
Were  there  shad  in  the  days  of  Isaac  Watts  7  .   .    .   The  last  number  of  Godbt's 
popular  'Lady* 9  Book*  has  a  very  beautiful  engraving,  which  exhibits  several  lovely 
*  Ladies  shopping  in  a  *  Congress-Boo  f  Store*    We  knew  before  that  Day's  *  Con- 
gress-Boots' were  great  favorites  with  the  ladies ;  but  here  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
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imiTenality  and  jostice  of  that  popularity.  .  .  .  Wb  have  heretofore  given  two  or 
three  anecdotes  of  the  lomewhat  eccentric  Colonel  SNow,ao  well  known  as  an  ardent 
temperance-lectorer,  the  fint  founder  of  a  temperance  joamal  among  us,  and  latterly 
a  prominent  clerk  in  our  chief  police  court  *  The  Colonel'  was  formerly  from  Boston, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  council,  as  well  as  of  the  fire  and  military  depart- 
menis.  He  is  Herculean  in  his  proportions,  standing  six  feet  three  inches  in  his  stock- 
ings, and  of  corresponding  stoutness.  He  it  was,  at  a  riot  in  Boston,  who  *  Struck 
Billy  Pattermm  ;'  a  fact  which  was  recorded  at  the  time  by  the  late  lamented  Ltnde 
M.  Walter; 

*  Patbick  Mahonst  was  *  eontiderable  of  a  maa'  amonff  hit  Iriah  brethren ;  a  kind  of  leader, 
who  was  looked  up  to  on  extraordinary  occasiona  b j  hu  countrymen  i  held  a  high  place  at 
chorch  ;  sat  in  the  broad  aiale,  carried  round  the  plate,  etc.    He  waa  a  *  smart'  one  too.  but  not 
what  is  called  a  tall  one.    He  waa  a  atickler  for  his  rights ;  talked  loud  and  large ;  did  not  like 
to  be  imposed  upon.    His  courage  however  (a  very  common  thing)  waa  chiefly  at  his  tongue's 
end.     He  could  bluster  and  fight  hard  with  words  but  waa  rather  shT  in  real  fight ;  alwava 
bad  a  good  look  out  to  be  on  the  strongest  side,  and  had  a  way  of  alipping  aside,  when  the 
*  jaw*  was  over,  so  as  to  let  his  backera  have  their  share  of  fighting.    Now  Billy  Pattxmon 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Patsick's;  a  choice  friend;  the  other  half  of  himself;  hia  more 
than  brother;  and  Billy  waa  not  slow  in  getting  into  trouble,  but  had  n't  quite  so  much  a 
knack  aa  Patrick  in  getting  out  again.    The  consequence  was  that  Billy  PATTiERflON  often  got 
a  beating,  and  never  a  worse  one  than  in  the  late  Broad-street  riot.    Patkick,  like  a  good 
Christian  as  he  was,  waa  soimd  asleep  in  church  during  this  celebrated  fight ;  where  every 
good  man  should  have  been,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  ;  but  Billy  Pattrh- 
aoiff  did  n't  happen  to  go  to  church  that  afternoon ;  he  waa  otherwiae  engaged,  a  part  of  the 
time.    Billy  PAtTEaaoN — better  luck  to  him  hereafter!— fell  into  the  nanda  of  a  tall  fire- 
man ;  a  man  of  figure  aa  well  as  stature  ;  one  whom  you  would  be  likelv  to  know  when  you 
should  see  him  again.    Billy  Pattrrson  knows  him,  to  his  sorrow ;  and  it  will  be  a  long  day 
before  he  will  forget  him.    He  raiaed  a  ^aow-storm  about  his  ears  so  deep  that  Billy  Pattks- 
80N,  beside  gettiD<;  well  brow-beat,  came  near  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  solid  drifts  which  fell 
upon  him.    But  Billy  Pattehson  lived  through  it,  not  exactly  to  see  the  light  of  the  next 
day,  for  day  and  night  were  pretty  much  alike  to  Billy  Patterson  for  some  time,  so  severely 
were  his  peepers  done  for.    When  Patrick  Mahonf.y,  Billy's  friend,  came  to  hear  of  hia 
miabapa,  he  went  out  of  the  church-door  aa  though  the  potentates  of  purgatory  were  at  hia 
heels.    He  found  Billy  Patterson  in  a  shocking  state  of  battery,  up  to  his  eyes  ;  and  the  way 
he  '  ripped  and  tore'  was  a  caution  to  beginners  I    Oath  upon  oath  rolled  out  of  hia  over-fillea 
mouth.    *  Och,  by  my  eyes  I  who  struck  Billy  Patterson  ?    Where 's  the  man  that  struck 
Billy  Patterson  ?    By  the  powers,  if  I  catch  the  man  that  struck  Billy  Patterson,  it  will 
be  a  long  day  before  he  will  darken  his  own  door  I    Show  me  the  man  that  struck  Billy  Pat- 
terson i    I  'd  batter  his  eyes,  be  me  sowl,  now,  so  that  he  could  n't  aee  a  hole  through  a  pick- 
axe  I    Just  show  me  the  man  that  struck  Billy  Patterson  I*    And  away  he  went  m  pursuit 
of  the  man  that  struck  Billy  Patterson,  uttering  hia  threats  and  imprecations  all  tne  way 
along     '  Och  I  jiat  show  me  the  fellow  that  struck  Billy  Patterson  i    By  Saint  Pathrick, 
the  patron  saint  of  all  Ireland,  whether  in  Ameraky  or  in  old  Ireland  herself.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  man  that  struck  Billy  Patterson  t    Would  n't  J  make  the  grass  grow  before  his  door 
hefore  iver  he  'd  come  into  the  street  again  I — there  now  I    If  I  find  the  fellow  that  struck 
Billy  Patterson,  he  'II  be  after  being  scarce  hereafter,  that  ye  may  depind  V    Aa  luck  and 
chance — thoae  spirits  that  fix  things  as  we  would  not  have  them,  so  often  — would  have  it,  the 
man  that  struck  Billy  Patterson  was  found,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  Billy's  particular  en- 
gagement and  pointed  out  to  Pat  Mahoney.    '  Is  thai  the  fellow  that  struck  Billy  Patterson  t' 
inquired  Patrick,  almost  frothing  at  the  month,  and  still  pouring  out  his  high  Irish  in  proiyji- 
sion,  equalled  only  by  his  most  llmber-tongued  countrymen ;  '  is  that  the  man  tnat  struck  Billy 
Patterson?    By  the  powers !  he  's  a  fine-looking  fellow,  there  now  1'    However,  Pat's  cou- 
rage was  on  the  decline,  when  he  came  to  see  the  man  that  struck  Billy  Patterson,  but  it 
would  not  do  to  skulk  out ;  so  Pat  bristled  up  again,  and  got  into  as  high  a  fever  as  ever. 
'Are  you  the  man  that  struck  Billy  Patterson  f    Answer  me  that  now,  Sir  I    Tell  me.  Sir, 
waa  it  yourself  that  struck  B  illy  Patterson  T    Do  you  hear  V    But  Patrick  could  n't  frighten 
hia  subject  in  this  way ;  questions  of  that  sort  did  not  much  disturb  the  tall  fire-man.    He 
looked  down  upon  him  with  amazement,  and  did  n't  seem  to  know  whether  it  were  best  to 
snap  him  over  nis  head  from  his  thumb,  or  anawer  his  interrogatory.    '  Yen,*  he  finally  aaid, 
•  /  struck  Billif  Pattereon  l^what  of  tiua  ?*    '  Then,  Sir,'  said  Patrick,  blustering  up  to  him  in 
the  fiercest  attitude,  as  if  he  was  going  to  knock  Mm  into  the  next  fortnight  'allow  me  to  tell 
^ou,  Sir,  that  by  all  the  powers  of  mud,  you  've  given  him  ajfoir  of  at  pretty  black  eyet^  turt,  aa 
tver  were  uen !     There  now — you  're  a  biased  fine  fellow— gne  «w  your  hand  /' 

We  have  been  at  Rust's  *  Syracuse  House,*  and  know  full  well  that  no  ordinary 
praise  could  do  it  justice  while  it  was  under  his  superyision ;  and  now  that  he  has 
retired,  we  arc  glad  to  know  that  the  wide  and  enviable  reputation  of  the  house  will 
be  sustained  by  the  new  lessees,  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Knickehbocker,  who  perfectly 
undeistand  their  business.    You  bear  a  <  charmed  name'  in  your  firm,  gentlemen. 
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Keep  it  *  unspotted/  and  we  will  come  up  and  see  you  some  time  or  other — perfaapi 
before.  .  .  .  Wb  have  been  reading,  in  the  manuBcript,  a  very  striking  and  origi- 
nal work,  by  the  author  of  'Margaret,'  entitled  *  Pkilo,  an  Evangeliad,*  which* 
when  given  to  the  public,  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  already  extended  literary  repu- 
tation of  the  writer.  It  is  unequal,  of  couise,  as  att  kindred  performances  usually 
are,  and  must  be  ;  but  in  many  parts  it  is  replete  with  imagination  and  genius  of  a 
high  order.  In  its  plan  and  scope  it  continually  reminds  us  of  *  Festuo.'  We  annex 
a  few  passages,  segregated  here  and  there,  as  we  read,  which  will  illustrate,  we  think, 
the  justice  of  our  encomiums.    We  begin  with  this  sketch  of  a  true  pastor : 

*  Rb  wells  with  lo^'e,  and  yearns  for  the  redemptioD  ; 
His  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Ood.    His  name 
Hast  thou  not  seen  in  the  Lamb's  Book  ?    A  heart 
He  owns  great  Vibtub's  self  beholds,  and  turns 
To  the  same  image.    Midst  tempestuous  timeSp 
Our  Eddystone ;  Chbtst's  passion  beareth  he, 
And  scorn  of  hypocrites.    We  follow  him, 
Our  lesser  Shepherd,  as  he  Christ  the  Great. 
Resolved  and  calm,  both  meek  and  wise  is  he  ; 
Of  spiritUAl  drift,  and  simple  human  ways  ; 
In  comprehension  large,  of  liberal  taste, 
Loving  all  things,  and  gathering  truth  from  all ; 
Sharp-set  for  rectitude,  with  frailty  mild, 
Stubborn  to  sin  and  hate  alone.    And  thus 
In  pastures  green  his  faithful  flock  is  led.' 

Have  yon  never  beheld,  reader,  such  a  scene  as  the  following,  at  a  Methodist 
camp-meeting  in  *  6od*s  first  temple,'  the  solemn  forest  ?  We  have,  and  have  felt 
the  influence  of  the  place  itself  to  become  almost  religion  : 

'  Haiz.,  sacred  grove  f  hall,  sylvan  mercy-seat  I 
Witix  cbembim  of  beech  and  oak  o'er-hung  : 
From  barky  pillars  springs  aloft  a  roof 
Of  broidered  azure  ;  here  is  sumptuousness 
Of  furniture,  an  altar-cloth  of  ferns 
And  berried  vinos,  a  downy  couch  of  moss ; 
In  cloven  trunks  of^those  old  chestnots  stand 
The  effigies  of  ages'dead  and  gone. 
Curtains  of  living  foUage  conceal 
Our  feathered  choir.    There  fiUls  a  Ughfe, 
Dim,  soft,  like  sheen  of  Hesperus  on  banks  of  saow. 
In  this  same  temple  of  the  winds  and  trees 
Hx  chiefly  prayed —  Hb  who  our  sins  did  bear.' 

Let  us  premise,  in  explanation  of  the  following,  that  an  augelic  being  hay  taken  a 
prominent  character  in  the  work  into  the  '  bowels  of  the  earth  ;*  that  they  are  *  trip- 
ping on  the  roots  of  Pyrenees,'  and  *  circumventing  the  pillars  of  the  spheres,'  when 
they  hear  a  terrible  thumping  on  an  anvil,  and  suddenly  find  themselves  in  VuLCAtN's 
smithy*    To  a  question  from  his  visitors  the  First  Blacksmith  makes  answer : 

'  I  sxBVE  unserved :  the  lone 
And  central  slave  and  seneschal  of  all 
This  bulk  of  dust  and  passion,  roots  and  graves. 
I  hammered  on  a  wedee,  as  you  came  in, 
To  raise  that  British  isle :  it  sinks  a  doiL' 

*  Its  debt  if  heavy — not  to  say  its  preachers.' 

Tna  OSMXZ. 

*  To  keep  on  even  terms  the  land  and  water. 
To  foil  Oie  ocean,  when  it  crowds  too  hard, 
Is  all  that  me  concerns.' 

aBABLL*B. 

'  That  Lisbon  quay 
YoQ  iwamped,  a  thousand  shrieks  extinguismngt 
In  thousand  butts  of  histant  briny  ruin.' 
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*  Thk  rapon  that  perspire  nncefisinglj, 
Br  pores  iimumerouB,  In  every  part, 
Electric  fluids,  vital  air,  and  others. 
Infected  in  that  outer  human  realm, 
Descending,  enter  either  pole,  flow  through 

My  fiumg-pot,  where  I  cleanse  them  witix  earths 
Or  subtil  sorts,  and  sea-water.    The  flame 
And  smoke  at  Stromboli  and  other  rents 
Discbarge.    It  Jars  a  little ;  nerer  mind ; 
Your  base  is  henceforth  more  compact  and  close. 
Beside,  I  see  the  currents  erery  year 
Return  less  tainted.' 

*  Folk  should  not  build  too  near  my  chimney-caps ; 
Keep  off  high  lara  mark— look  out  for  floods : 
Leap  the  walls  betime,  alarum  sound  ; 

No  tear  of  slumping  in  ;  you  see  these  piers; 
And  solid  groins,  and  porphyritic  bands.' 

To  us  there  in  something  sublime  in  this  picture  of  the  progretaive  works  df  nature 

in  snccessire  eras: 

'  The  animals 

Wore  next  produced,  of  most  unseemly  size, 
Wrens  conaor-like,  and  asps  like  crocodiles, 
Leriathan  and  Behemoth.    They  fed 
On  ling,  and  fattened  in  the  reek^  fens. 
Through  fiune  and  fog  the  sun  did  faintly  ooze.: 
In  the  warm  sludge  weeds  grew  to  forests  rank. 
These  orders  perished ;  flesn  ahd  seed,  in  cares 
I  buried  them,  or  strewed  upon  the  land. 
To  brew  the  vegetable  stimulus. 
The  ages  mellowed ;  on  the  cycles  flew, 
Workmg  incessant  change  in  principled 
And  forms :  I  waited  on  the  dissolutions. 
Ground  hills  on  hUls,  and  mixed  the  rarious  loams  ; 
I  strained  the  seas  to  dress  the  virgin  fields, 
Injected  ores  among  the  liquid  rocks. 
Smothered  the  thickets  with  the  fiery  mountains. 
And  sealed  up  endless  granaries  of  coal.' 

Of  much  that  is  pathetic,  much  that  is  imaginative^  much  that  is  beautiful,  oiir 
readen  shall  be  made  the  recipients  when  this  *  Erangeliad'  shall  appear  in  print ;  a 
GODsummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  which  we  are  sure  cannot  be  long  de- 
layed. .  .  .  This  day  (thermometer  at  ninety-six  in  the  shade)  would  be  a  favora- 
ble time,  friend  *  J.  J.  S.,'  to  *  sit  by  the  side,  love,'  of  Mm.  Orra  Hxth,  df  Adams, 
in  this  state  —  weight  four  hundred  and  four  pounds !  What  *  melting'  associations 
the  very  thought  awakens  in  the  mind !  .  .  .  We  can  tell  *  M.  S.'  that  *  The  Ocean- 
Storm'  has  not  one  particle  of  poetry  in  any  single  line  of  it ;  and  we  will  iliostrate 
this  by  publishing  any  one  or  two  stanzas,  the  best  which  he  may  indicate,  if  we  have 
his  permission  to  do  so.  A  ship  with  her  masts  shivered  by  lightning,  scudding  under 
bare  poles,  with  ten  thousand  white-maned  waves  pursuing  her,  gaping  and  roaring 
for  their  prey,  ought  to  have  inspired  more  spirited  and  less  written-to-death  vene 
than  the  '  poem'  before  us.  .  .  •  Wb  do  n't  know  when  we  have  heard  a  more 
marked  instance  of  untimely  cant  than  is  recorded  in  a  recent  letter  from  a  *  down- 
east'  correspondent  A  man  who  had  lost  his  way  on  the  road  to  Bath,  spurred  his 
nag  up  to  a  one-hone  wagon  on  the  road  before  him,  containing  a  long-faced  *  re- 
ligionist' hastening  to  a  <  revival'  station  in  the  neighborhood.  Accosting  him,  almost 
cat  of  breath,  he  asked:  *  Can  —  can  yon  tell  me — am  I  on  the  direct  road  to  Bath  7' 
'  No,  my  dear  Sir,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  inform  yon  ;  but  one  thing  I  feel  called 
upon  to  tell  yon,  and  that  is,  that '  Religion  never  was  designed  to  make  our  pleasures 
less  V  The  *  anxious  inquirer*  rode  off  with  an  inexpresiibie  look,  and  a  free  ttse  of 
▼OL.  xzxii.  34 
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his  whip.  That  *  ^rii^rter*  is  doabtless  *  iiutant  in  seaaon  and  out  of  aeaaon'  in  his 
ministrations.  .  .  \  Mr.  *  O.  Drake'  has  sent  uf  *  with  the  original  music'  all  printed, 
a  poetical  hand-bill  Aititled  *  The  Waterville  Tragedy,  or  Death  of  Edward  Mathewt 
by  Dr.  Valorus  P.  Coolidge.'  We  select  a  few  bricks  from  the  imposing  structure  of 
our  « down-east'  bard,  who  *  builds  the  lofty  rhyme'  *  down  to  Woodville  :* 


'01  V.  P.  CooLTDOs.  how  could  you 
So  black  a  deed  of  murder  do  I 
You  on  your  honor  did  pretend 
To  be  his  dearest  earthly  friend. 

'  You  Baid, '  Dear  Mathrws,  worthy  friend. 
Our  friendship  here  shall  neTer  end ; 
A  glass  of  brandy  vou  must  drink, 
'T  will  do  you  good,  I  surely  think.' 

'  He  drank  the  liquor  you  had  fixed, 
With  prussic  acid  amply  mixed. 
Then  cried,  '  O  Lord  I  what  can  it  be? 
What  poison  have  you  give  to  me  T* 


'  His  money  then  you  took  away, 
And  hid  his  watch  out  in  your  sleigh  i 
Then  called  for  roar  confederate, 
And  all  your  domgt  did  relate : 

'  That  cursed  Ed.  Mathswo,  do  n't  tou  think. 
Came  here  and  did  some  brandy  drink, 
Then  instantly  he  fell  down  deM, 
And  I  hare  thump'd  him  on  the  head.' 

'  You  drag'd  his  lifeless  form  away, 
Into  the  cellar  there  to  lay, 
Until  some  one  by  chance  did  see 
His  mangled,  bnUs'd,  and  dead  body.' 


CooLiDGE,  whatever  may  be  his  other  privations  in  prison,  may  thank  his  stars 
that  he  is  debarred  the  necessity  of  perusing  such  *  poetry'  as  this :  *  Tune'  *  Mary's 
Dream.'  Oh  !  •  O.  Drake  I'  —  do  n't  write  any  more  !  .  .  .  Wk  take  the  subjoined 
passage  from  a  letter  of  our  esteemed  correspondent  *  Jack  Brace,'  touching  a  few 
courteous  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  *  Albion '  weekly  journal  upon  his  anecdote  of 
Lamartine  in  our  number  for  July : 

*  The  *  AJhUnC  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that  I  meant  to  imply  that  any  thing  wu  said  in 
Lahartins's  work  of  the  carving  of  the  names.  Finding  them  where  I  did  was  only  the  occa- 
sion of  my  attempting  by  defacing  them  to  vent  some  boyish  spleen  at  the  disappointment  which 
Reality  seemed  invariably  to  prepare  for  me,  after  reading  one  of  his  glowing  descriptions.  If 
your  iriend  of  the  'Albion'  will  look  a  little  farther  on  the  page  from  which  he  last  quoted  (page 
155,  et  $eg.,  vol.  ii.)  he  will  find  that  though  Lakartine  claims  only  to  have  approached  as  near 
as  six  hundred  paces,  that  he  nevertheless  gives  a  somewhat  minute  account  of  the  trees,  in 
which  I  am  compelled  to  differ  with  him.  For  instance,  he  says :  '  They  grow  upon  the  proudest 
site  of  the  groups  of  Lebanon,  and  prosper  above  that  point  where  all  other  vegetation  expires.' 
Mow,  I  plucked  wild  flowers  very  far  above  the  plateau  where  these  trees  stand,  and  found  also 
some  stunted  shrubbery  there.  Again,  Lam.vbtii«r  says  :  '  These  trees  dimhdsh  in  every  sttceeod- 
ing  age.  Travellers  formerly  counted  thirty  or  forty ;  more  recently,  seventeen ;  more  recenUy 
still,  only  a  dozen.  There  are  now  but  seven.'  Now  we  counted/oirrteen,  which  could  not  be  distin- 
guished one  above  another  in  their  appearance  of  antiquity.  But  all  this,  if  urged  seriously  against 
Lamartine,  would  be  ridiculous  and  hypercritical ;  and  I  only  mention  it  to  Justify  the  plea  of 
disappointment  which  I  set  up  in  defence  of  my  vandalism  in  wishing  to  efface  his  name.  These 
variances,  nothing  in  reality,  we  re  of  some  moment  from  the  occasion.  Moreover,  although  I 
should  be  sorry  to  raise  a  question  of  veracity  between  the  ex-member  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment of  France  and  the  noble  old  Scheik  of  Eden  (whose  beard  I  venerate,)  yet  I  was  cer- 
tainly Informed  by  the  latter  that  Lamartine  was  not  near  enough  to  get  more  than  a  faint 
glimpse  at  Che  cedars.  Let  all  this  pass  however.  If  I  wished  seriously  to  convict  him  of  in- 
dulging too  freely  in  poetic  license  in  his  work,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  pretended  conversatioas 
with  Lady  HBrrBR  8ta]«hopx,  who,  as  you  know,*  declared  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  then 
was.  that  they  were  a  sheer  fabrication.  But  as  I  have  said,  the  poet-statesman's  fame  rests  on 
surer  and  broader  foundations  than  this  work,  which  is  nevertheless  a  very  beautiful  and  inte- 
resting one.    Ho  belongs  not  alone  to  literature,  but  to  the  cause  of  progressive  freedom  ;  not 


*  Wc  have  it  on  the  best  auttiori^,  that  Lady  Hester  Stanbopb  assured  Governor  Cass, 
when  in  Syria,  that  her  alleged  conversations  with  Lamartine,  as  recorded  in  his  work,  had 
no  foundation  in  fact  It  was  not  only  '  made  out  o€  whole  cloth ;'  Lamartine  raised  the  sheep, 
sheared  the  wool,  and  spun  and  wove  the  fabric  £».  Xvzoxbbsookrb. 
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■lone  to  that  small  spot  of  earth  called  Fraace,  but  to  mankind ;  not  alone  to  the  age  and  gene- 
ration in  which  he  lires,  bat  to  the  fatare.  He  is  the  apostle  of  a  sublime  and  beneficent 
principle,  to  adopt  Us  own  words,  uttered  eight  or  nine  years  ago :  'Ce  dhnn  prindpe  de  Frater- 
niti^  fUt  a  tomb  dmeid  au  terre,  pour  aboUiir  touta  urvitudcg,  a  pour  aanctijUr  Unttu  dUeipUnts:* 
*  Tliat  diTine  principle  of  fraternity,  which  descended  from  heaven  upon  earth,  to  abolish  all 
■erritadea,  and  to  sanctify  all  restraints.' ' 

Martin  Farciuhak  Tuppbr,  of  *  Proyerbial  Philosophy'  memory,  a  poet  of  *  se- 
oondary  fonnation'  bat  an  excellent  *  good  fellow'  we  are  told,  lately  wrote  some  kind- 
ly-intended lines  to  *  Brothbr  Jonathan,'  which  nevertheless  were  rather  mawkish, 
and  in  which  the  patronizing  air  protruded  *  to  a  degree.'  An  old  and  esteemed  cor- 
respondent of  this  Magazine,  in  the  '  Evening  PosV  daily  journal,  has  returned 
him  a  Roland  for  his  Oliter  in  a  counter  *  loving  ballad,'  from  which  we  take  a  few 
stanzas  to  illustrate  its  spirit  : 


*  Ho,  BfABTiif !  thou  bold  Britisher, 

Thou  of  the  '  heart  of  oak  I' 
Whose  throb  fraternal  love  doth  stir, 

For  us  poor  Yankee  folk  I 
I  tell  thee,  as  an  honest  man, 

Whose  love  no  strife  can  cool, 
That  a«  thou  lovest  Jonathan, 

So  loves  he  Jouknt  Bull  I 

*  We  both  an  of  one  lineage, 

From  one  pure  fount  we  rise ; 
We  fill  &e  same  historic  page, 

With  deeds  of  '  high  emprize  ;* 
We  learned,  what  only  heroes  can, 

In  war's  terrific  school. 
Three  cheers  for  Brother  Jonathan, 

Six  cheers  for  Jobnnt  Bull  I 

*  'Tis  true,  dear  Martin,  as  you  say 

That  all  of  good  and  great, 
Which  makes  up  England's  proud  array, 

Is  part  of  fay  estate. 
But  still  the  past  events  may  span 

With  honor  not  too  full. 
To  which  less  claim  hath  Jonathan 

Than  honest  Jounnt  Bull. 


•  For  instance,  Martin,  Brother  John 

Did  '  cut  it  rather  fat' 
When  the  poor  Chinamen  were  done, 

And  never  smelt  the  rat; 
On  Erin,  too,  there  falls  a  ban, 

A  grinding  sort  of  rule. 
To  which  no  claim  makes  Jonathan  — 

The  glory  is  to  Bull. 

'  Tou  say  I  ran  kwvj  from  home, 

As  truant  boys  will  do, 
And  wonder  why  I  sought  to  roam 

^o  far  away  from  you ; 
I  '11  tell  you,  brother,  why  I  ran  I 

I  did  not  like  the  school, 
But  dearly  —  always  —  Jonathan 

Did  love  schoolmaster  Bull  I 

' '  God  save  the  Queen'  delights  us  smw. 

We  love  her  royal  self ; 
We  love  the  babies  that  have  come 

To  bless  the  house  of  Guelph  I 
We  love  the  people,  child  and  man, 

Who  crowd  her  coffers  full  I 
But  doing  thus,  prays  Jonathan, 

Don 't  starve  the  peopU^  Bull  !' 


Did  yon  ever  see  such  an  increase  in  any  of  our  *  public  institutious'  as  in  the  Life 
Imuranee  Companiea  ?  We  verily  believe  that  by-and-by  they  will  create  a  new 
style  of  announcing  the  deaths  of  our  *  friends  and  fellow -citizens.'  It  will  not  be 
kmg  before  we  shall  see  in  the  newspapers,  under  the  obituary  bead,  such  announce- 
ments as  this :  <  Died  of  fever,  on  Wednesday  morning,  Timotht  Pipkin,  aged  fifty-six: 
no  iiuwranee,'  Or,  *  Died  on  Friday  evening,  Jbrothnail  P.  Hopkins,  of  a  lingering 
'■qoinancy,'  aged  forty -eight :  insured  one  thousand  dollars  in  the  *  Wall-street  Life- 
Inrarance  Company,'  and  two  thousand  in  the  '  Connecticut  Mutual.'  An  epidemic, 
aJao,  taking  away  whole  neighborhoods,  we  may  look  to  see  published  under  the  head 
of:  *  Failure  of  Life  Insurance  Companies :  Great  Epidemic  /'  —  ♦  We  regret  to 
learn  that  two  of  our  prosperous  life  insurance  companies  have  been  compelled  to  sus- 
pend pa3rment  An  epidemic,  which  broke  out  recently  in  Tinnecum,  and  which  at 
one  time  threatened  the  destruction  of  tho  whole  village,  could  not  be  arrested  until 
the  raging  scourge  had  destroyed  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
toond  insurance.  The  loss,  falling  on  individuals  and  families,  is  immense.'  Seriously, 
however,  we  regard  life-insurance  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  features 
of  the  present  age.    We  have  just  been  looking  over  an  exposition  of  its  principles. 
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operations  and  benefits,  as  presented  by  the  *  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Jnntrance  Com- 
pany,^ of  Hartford,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  great  advanta^gfes  offered  by  that  *  in- 
stitution.' It  is  established,  we  think,  alike  by  experience  and  irrefragable  proof,  in  the 
little  pamphlet  before  us,  that  the  *  mutual*  system  holds  preeminence  over  that  of  any 
other  now  in  practice,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  benevolent  objects  and  bene- 
ficial ends  for  which  such  institutions  are  e^ablished.  .  .  .  Simeon  Higgin's  *Let' 
tef  bides  its  time.  It 's  *  pretty  good  ;*  yet  ho  sends  it  with  some  distrust,  not  to  say 
<  fear  and  trembling.'  Hear  him :  *  Thou  arbiter  of  unfledged  destiny  !  —  how  many 
young  hearts,  warm  and  glowing  with  heads  *  chock -full' jof  fancied  inspiration,  look 
up  to  thee  with  tearful  eyes,  anxious  to  be  beckoned  upward,  yet  fearing  to  be  crushed ! 
How  many  tpo  have  perished  under  the  wheels  of  the  editorial  Juggernaut !'  Good 
'ev-ings!  — never  knew  before  that  we  were  any  thing  of  the  kind !  .  .  .  It  is  a 
s^nge  thing,  the  always-prevalent  passion  for  military  glory.  We  can  well  believe 
that  when  the  soldiers  recently  returned  from  Mexico  fint  placed  their  names  upon 
the  volunteer-list,  they  thought  little  of  the  toilsome  march,  the  painful  privation,  the 
iron  hail,  or  the  *  inmiinent  deadly  breach.'  It  was  the  *  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war'  which  roused  them  to  arms.  They  were  told  of  the  abundant  rations, 
of  the  serried  ranks,  of  the  jjrave  array  to  be  enjoyed  and  presented  by  the  *  bowld 

soldier-boys :' 

<  Lo  THsas  the  soldier,  rapid  architect. 
Builds  his  light  town  of  canvass,  and  at  once 
The  whole  scene  mores  and  bustles  momently 
With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and  qnorrel: 
The  motley  market  fills ;  the  roads,  the  streams 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights ;  trade  stirs  and  hurries  I 
But  on  some  morrow  mom  all  suddenly 
The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  march, 
Dreary  and  soiitarr  as  a  church-yard  ; 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lie,  ^ 
And  the  year's  harrest  is  gone  utterly.' 

Did  you  see,  town-reader,  the  volunteera  who  walked,  silently,  sadly,  solemnly 
through  our  streets,  the  other  day  ;  emaciated,  miserably  clad,  and  wearing  the  *  sha- 
dowed livery  pf  the  burnished  sun  7'  Did  n't  you  pity  the  poor  fellows  from  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart,  when  you  contrasted  them  with  the  gay  holiday  popinjays  who 
were  showing  them  off?  —  they,  who  had  *  seen  service j'  and  knew  now  what  mili- 
tary pageant  meant?  Apropos  of  this  theme,  is  a  well-reasoned  and  eloquent  ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Fredbeick  A.  Farlbt,  preached  lately  at  the  *  Church  of  the  Saviour,' 
in  Brooklyn ;  a  vivid  exposition  of  that  spirit  which  too  often  passes  for  true  military 
glory ;  of  a  spirit  that,  *  like  the  chivalry  which  in  the  middle-ages  held  the  world  in  its 
9pell,  and  sucked  its  best  blood  for  the  merest  and  silliest  fancies,  and  which  will  yet  be  re- 
garded as  barbarous  and  savage,  and  at  length  become  obsolete  and  *  a  thing  of  shame.' 
We  commend  to  our  readers  a  perusal  of  this  excellent  discounie.  ...  A  friend 
took  us  ot  et  armi8  to  Rockaway,  the  other  day  ;  and  a  brief  but  delightful  season 
did  we  enjoy  at  Cranston's  admirably-kept  and  crowded  *  Pavilion.'  A  groat  fog 
came  in  from  the  sea,  and  veiled  old  Ocean  from  sight ;  but  we  heard  him 

: '  With  sullen-sounding  roar 

Through  tixe  still  night  dash  hoarse  along  the  shore.'  • 

Forest  air,  with  the  finest  sea-bathing ;  agreeable  and  distinguished  company ;  a 
^ble  which  Apiciufi  might  have  envied  ;  wine  to  *  make  glad  the  heart'  of  such  as 
delight  in  it ;  an4  the  most  l^I)ple  and  courteous  attention  to  the  smallest  wish  of  the 
I ;  these  are  tome  only  of  the  attractions  there  at  this  season.    <  They  should 
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be  §een,  to  be  properly  appreciated.'  .  .  .  PaocuaK  Thackbrat'b  *  Vanity  Fair* 
Take  our  word  for  it,  reader,  that  it  ia  one  of  the  very  beet,  moet  instructiye,  moet 
entertaining  hooka  of  the  entire  season.  W.e  have  seldom  if  ever  encountered  such 
admirable  sketches  of  character.  The  folly  and  humbugeousnees  of  the  world  are 
exhibited  with  a  masterly  ridicule.  His  strokes  of  humor  and  his  half-length  pictures 
are  not  excelled  by  any  kindred  artist  whom  we  can  call  to  mind.  Something  of  the 
characteristics  we  have  indicated  we  shall  probably  endeavor  to  set  forth  in  our  next 
number.  .  .  .  Wk  have  not  unfrequently  spoken  of  the  Trade  Sale$  of  Metart, 
Bangs,  Richards  and  Piatt ;  but  they  haye  certainly  outdone  even  themselves  in 
the  corpulent  catalogue  before  us  ;  which  embraces  the  largest  supplies  of  books,  in 
every  department  of  literature  and  science ;  fancy  stationery  and  papers,  of  every 
description ;  a  superb  collection  of  English  books ;  a  great  number  of  stereotype- 
plates,  copy -rights,  copper  and  steel-plates,  etc.,  etc.  Their  sales  conmience  at  their 
spacious  rooms.  No.  204  Broadway,  on  Friday,  the  25th  instant  Prompt  and  ener- 
getic, courteous  and  kind  in  manner,  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  this  firm  should 
^lumber  among  their  contributors,  who  swell  their  catalogues  ahnost  to  bursting,  nearly 
every  bookseller  and  cognate  tradesman  in  the  Union.  .  r  .  '  R.  B.,*  from  whom 
we  expected  a  paper  on  Burns  for  the  present  number,  thus  pleasantly  accounts  for 
his  delinquency :  *  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  Old  Kmick.,  to  disappoint  you  and  your 
readers  of  the  faithfully-promised  article  on  Burns,  which,  however,  you  shall  have 
for  your  next  number.  If  you  knew  the  reason,  you  and  they  would,  I  know,  not 
.  only  excuse  but  thank  me.  The  fact  is  this :  I  have  found  there  is  *  a  fine  old  Scot- 
tish gentleman'  residing  in  the  western  part  of  our  State,  who  was  a  dear  friend  and 
crooy  of  Burns,  to  whom  the  poet  addressed  some  of  his  inimitable  epistles,  published 
in  his  works.  Now,  from  the  introduction  I  had  to  this  gentleman,  I  am  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  some  personal  reminiscences  of  Burns  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  from 
what  I  learn,  they  will  be  recherch6,  and  amply  repay  your  readers  for  the  delay. 
Meantime,  as  some  little  atonement,  I  here  give  you  a  sort  of  parody  on  the  <  Man 
going  to  SU  Ives*  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  child  in  England  and  perhaps  the 
United  States,  and  was  without  doubt  in  thine  own  mouth,  my  dear  Old  Knick.,  when 
thou  wast  a  merry  little  urchin  some  few  years  ago.  If  this  pamdy  of  mine  become 
half  as  popular  as  he  of  St  Ives,  I  shall  be  inunortal !  Now  I  hereby  promise  and 
engage,  if  any  lady  Qf  or  nnder  the  age  of  *  blooming  eighteen,'  will  favor  you  with 
a  poetical  answer  to  the  question,  witbin  one  calends  month  from  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  present  number,  (and  which  answer  shall  be  approved  of  by  you, 
the  autograph  copy  only  to  be  mine,)  to  present  the  said  lady,  through  you,  with  a 
collection  of  plaster  casts  of  medallions,  medals,  antique  intaglios  and  cameos,  in  a 
handsome  satin-wood  frame,  worth  ten  dollars,  as  a  reward  for  her  trouble  and  skill ; 
the  answer  of  course  to  appear  in  the  Knickerbocker  : 

*  Betwxkn  Sing-Sing  uid  Tarry-Town 

I  met  my  worthy  mend  John  Bbown 

And  MTen  daughterf,  riding  nags, 

And  eTerv  one  bad  twenty  bags; 

In  every  bag  were  thirty  cats, 

And  every  cat  bad  forty  rata. 

Beside  a  bf  ood  of  fifty  kittena. 

All  hia  the  naga  were  wearing  mittens  I 
Sfittens,  kittena— rats,  cats— bags,  nags— Browns, 
How  many  were  met  between  the  towns  f ' 

The  question  is  to  be  taken  in  its  plain,  literal,  common-sense  meaning,  without  any 
qnibble»  and  the  mittens  are  to  be  counted  separately,  and  not  in  pain.' 
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LrrxmABY  Rbcobd.  — '  EatUm  Life,  Preaent  and  Patt^*  is  the  title  of  a  rolnxne  by  Hakriet 
Majitinxau,  just  iMued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Lba  and  Blahtchajo),  Philadelphia.  It  is 
really  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  books  of  travel  we  have  lately  encountered, 
being  replete  with  varied  incident,  unaffectedly  recorded.  It  is  divided  into  four  *  Parts.' 
namely  :  *  Egypt,  and  its  Faith,'  '  Sinai,  and  its  Faith,'  '  Palestine,  and  its  Faith,'  and  •  Syria, 
and  itt  Faith.'  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  here  is  '  ample  room  and  verge  enough' 
for  an  entertaining  work,  even  in  less  capable  hands  than  those  of  Miss  MAarnrxAu.  The 
work  will  satisfy  all  expectations  of  its  merits.  .  .  .  Wx  have  received  the  first  number  of  a 
well-executed  quarterly  publication,  entitled  the  '  Theological  and  Literarf  Journal.'  edited  by 
Mr.  David  N.  Loxd,  a  profound  scholar  and  clear  and  vigorous  writer,  whose  eminently  able 
treatiae  upon  '  The  Apocalypse'  we  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  notice  in  terms  of  appro- 
priate commendation  in  these  pages.  The  review  before  us  bids  fair  not  only  to  sustain  but  to 
enhance  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  editor.  It  contains  a  well-written  introduction,  a 
paper  upon  the  '  False  Methods  that  have  prevailed  of  Interpreting  the  Apocalypse.'  together 
with  a  most  trenchant  and  irrefragable  review  of  Profeasor  Stuart's  '  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypae.'  We  acarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  *  thorough  work'  made  by  the  re< 
viewer,  or  the  good  temper  in  which  he  performs  his  labor.  Mr.  Fbanklin  Knight,  at  Num- 
ber 140  Nassau-street,  Is  the  publisher  of  the  Review.  .  .  .  Thk  BaorHxas  Haxpxx  have  done 
good  service  to  the  republic  in  the  issue  of  a  handsome  and  liberally-illustrated  volume,  by 
Mr.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  entitled  '  Kings  and  Qaieeiu,  or  Life  in  the  Palace.*  It  consists  of  inter- 
eating  historical  sketches  of  Josxphink  and  Mabia  Louisa,  Louis  Philippx,  Pxbdinakd  of 
Austria,  Nicholab,  Isabxi.i.a  U.  Lxopold  and  Victoria.  These  must  indicate  to  every  body 
pleasant  reading,  and  we  can  safely  predict  that  nobody  will  be  disappointed.  .  .  .  Wx  aro 
indebted  to  William  FaxDxaicx  Poolx,  Esq.,  of  the  Yale  '  Brothers  in  Unity.'  for  a  very  use* 
ful  and  well-arranged  '  Alphabetical  Index  to  SubjeeU  treated  in  the  Reviews  and  other  Piriodicale* 
prepared  for  the  library  of  the  society.  The  editor's  research  has  been  thorough,  while  his 
method  is  clear  and  his  references  easily  accessible.  The  *  Index'  is  published  by  Putnam, 
Broadway.  .  .  .  Mxasxs.  Lxa  and  Plarcrabd,  Philadelphia,  have  completed  the  publication 
ot  Louis  Blanc's  *  Hittory  of  ike  Jftaick  Retoltuion  of  1769,'  a  work  of  great  research  and  rare 
interest,  and  one  which  at  this  time  may  be  considered  as  fruitful  of  valuable  historical 
lessons.  .  .  .  Wx  have  before  us  three  pamphlets  which  we  desire  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  as  forcibly  illustrating  the  great  career  of  our  middle  *  Great  West,'  namely : 
<  A  Letter  to  Hon.  Robxbt  M'Clxlland,  in  Congress,  touching  the  Value  and  Importance  of 
the  Commerce  of  the  Great  Western  Lakes,  1846 ;'  *  A  Sketch  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Lakes/ 
•tc,  with  an  Account  of  the  Business  of  the  Erie  Canal,  done  through  Buffalo  in  1845-6 ;'  and 
*  An  Add^m  on  the  early  Reminiscences  of  Western  New-York,  and  the  Lake  Region  of 
Country.'  These  valuable  and  interesting  pamphlets  are  from  the  pen  of  Jakbs  L.  Barton, 
Esq..  an  enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Buffalo,  who  has  done  honor  to  himself  and 
performed  a  good  service  to  the  public  in  the  collection,  collation,  and  clear  arrangement  for 
tfa#  press,  of  the  many  important  mattera  which  they  embrace.  Read  them,  brother  New- 
Yorkers,  and  be  prouder  still  of  our  glorious  State  I  .  .  .  Wx  have  from  the  press  of  the 
Messrs.  Applxton  a  recent  English  novel,  entitled  '  Grantley  Manor,  a  Tale,*  by  Lady  Gkor* 
oiANA  Fullxrton,  author  of  *  Ellkn  Middlxton.'  It  is  a  work  warmly  commended  by  the 
Scottish  and  English  press,  as  possessing  rare  interest ;  but  we  have  not  found  leisure  as  yet  to 
teat  the  Jnatioe  of  their  verdict  .  .  .  Ifxasas.  Gould.  Kxkdall  and  Lincoln  have  recently 
iasued  a  work  which  will  be  widely  and  cordially  welcomed.  It  is  a  compendium  of  *  The 
Prindplee  of  Zoology,*  touching  the  structure,  development,  distribution  and  natural  arrangB- 
ment  of  the  race  of  animals,  living  and  extinct,  with  numerous  illustrations.  When  we  name 
the  eminent  naturalist.  Professor  Loufs  Aoasbiz,  as  the  principal  author,  assisted  by  Augustus 
A.  Gould,  we  have  aaid  enough  to  insure  immediate  attention  to  the  work.  It  is  moat  liberally 
illustrated  with  drawings,  mainly  from  American  objecta.  .  .  .  Ma.  H.  W.  Hewxt,  Number  53 
John  street,  will  soon  issue  in  numbers  an  lUnetrated  Catholic  Ntv  TeetametJ,  under  tiie  editorial 
supervision  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Huokks,  of  New- York.  The  illustrations  vHU  form  a 
gallery  of  scripture  subjects,  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  the  art  We  speak  '  by  the  card,' 
when  we  aay,  that  the  engraving,  printing,  paper,  etc.,  are  of  the  firat  order  of  excellence. 
Twelve  numbera,  of  thirty-two  royal  octavo  pages  eaeb,  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  wUl  be  is- 
Bucd  in  rapid  sueeession. 
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•  Wv  r«f ud  it  u  tb«  verj  batt  work  of  iu  kind  ia  the  Uaioo.*  —  51.  jamm$  (Ft,)  J^mrmdL 
*THa  Knickbbbocrb  was  received  with  uDfaUtiif  punetttiUit/  od  the  llrat  of  the  moBth,  which 
however  ie  the  leett  merit  pf  this  ef  raeaMe  id^U«n)r ;  A^'  ite  ooMente  ere  u  inTeriebly  good  ■• 
ite  appearance  ia  panstnai.'— Willubi  Cullrn  Bayant,  iw  ta«  Nf-Tvrk  Svnimf  FmU 

*Trk  last  KmcKCRBocnn  ia  ezeeedinglj  «bod.  There  are  no  leas  than  twenty-foor  orifinal  ai> 
tielen.  and  all  of  the  /Urht  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blactwood's  palmiest  dayiu  The  E4itm»» 
Mfi  ia  in  Mr.  Clark's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  i«cy  in  a  remarkable  defree.' 

/few- Tar k  Otmrn^rddl  AdntrtUer, 


*  Tm  KmcincmBocKxn  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.  It  exhibiu  a  monthly 
▼ariety  of  contributions  unsurpasaed  in  oumber  or  ablHty.*— /ire«<oa«l  AitsU^cncsr. 

*TFne  KmcncBBOCKKB  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
petition in  tb«  higher  walks  of  literature.*  ^  ^ttonf  4rgiu. 

'  Wb  have  here  an  old  and  general  favorite;  one  amonv  Che  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
press ;  the  venerHble  Knicxkbbooril  The  *  Eoitob's  Table'  ta  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  *Oli>  Knick.'8'  monthly  bill  of  fare  — to  us  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  found 
U more  so  P  «-  tftw-  York  *  Oas.  mitd  Tiime*,* 

PacsiOBNT  RvRBBTT,  OF  Harvabd  Collboc,  latb  Mivistbr  TO  EvcL  AHD.  —  *  I  poruse  Che 
KMicKCBBOcxra  with  high  gratification,  i  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  Eoglbh  or  American.' 

.Hon.  J.X.|*a17X.dii«o,  latb  SfecaeTART  or  thb  NAvy.^^Thb  manner  id  which  the.  l^incKSB. 
BOCitkB  is  conducted,  aftd  the  great  merit  of  Its  contribbtnrs,  place  It  In'the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.* 

Paor.  LoyorBLi^w,  Cambbisob  UNXV.;FB«i'nr.  ^  'The  Knickbbbockbb  stands  high  in  this  quar- 
ter.   It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magazines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  of  suhecribers.' 

Hon.  Robbbt  M.  CHAKtTOfi,  Oboboia. —The  KNicnnBoeniB  is  a  work  wbieb  requiree  do  puff- 
log;  and  I'shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferrfng  a  ftvor  on  those  to  whom  I  reeommend  iC 

Mbs.  L.  H.  Siooubnkt.— *  I  have  long  regarded  the  KmoxBBBooxjtB  as  the  best  periodicai  in 
America,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  sbroad.' 

Thx  Lonook  'Tunes.'— 'The  London  *  TSmsa*  commends  the  KmcxxRBecxxB  in  cordial 
terras,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected  liberal  eztracto  for  sttbeequeat  pub- 
lication.* —  LoKooi*  Cob.  N.  '  Ev.  Stab.* 

Tn  hpinott  ExA«V«M- '-  'This  v^ry  plever  Magasine  1$  the  pleaaant^t  periodical  )n  the  United 
Stilik.'  '  lis  articles,  WBich  are  numerous  an  A  slMArt,  various  and  Intereiting;  ve  w^tt  wofthjrof  imiu- 
tion  by  our  Magazines  on  this  side  of  the  Adaptic'    ' 

LoKDOir  '  MoBNiico  CHBomcz.B.—'  judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals,  lu  eontenU  are  highly  interesting,  in- 
^tnicuye  and  amusing.*  ■ 

Tin  London  Litcbabt,  G^zsttb.— 'The  taste  and  talent  which  the KincfVBqoqQ^B dupUys 
ttreBighly  cr^itable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreedblA  for  English  rdadeta.* 

London  MrraopoLXTAN  Monthly  Maoazinb.  —  'We  have  read  several  nnnsbers  of  thia  tal> 
^ented  periodical,  and  rejoiced  In-  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  anjr  couptry,or  to  sny  ftitteof  civili- 
zktloa  to  which  humanity  has  yet  ai'rived^ 

liONDON  '  Athbnjkdsi.*  —  From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine,  *  Tks  JMekef^Bck^r*  of  ffew' 
York,  we  eopy  the  following'spiritod  story,*  etc 

8iA  EowABD  BUX.W9B  Lttton.  — > '  The  Rnxcksbbockbr  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
y^  seen.    I  take  pleasnre  In  eocloeing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.* 

ChaAIXS  TiTCKieNB,  Esq.  —  I  read  the  Rnickkrbockbb  with  very  great  pleasure :  it  is  indeed  a 
most  variouN  aud  entertaining  periodical.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  oumlters  among  its  regnlar  correspondents  such^ writers  as  Mr.  Irving.' 

RBVijDr  Dick,  Scotland.—  *I  have  read  a  eood  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  aamhersof  the 
Knickkrbockkr  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
true,  were  too  light  Tor  my  serious  turn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

•    Capt.  F.  Mabbyat.  ^  *  You  make  an  excellent  Magazine  — '  spirited,  various,  and  originaL  .  I  hope 
Bqr'ifeefUfttes*  WiU  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  ft  wID  fl^d  itseU!* 
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Thb  Thirty -second  Volume  of  the  Knickbrbockbr  Magazine  commenced  on  the 
first  of  July,  1848.  The  work  has  been  so  longr  before  the  public,  that  i^  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarg^e  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  T)ie  annexed  List  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  including 
the  last  Dumber)  will  si&ciently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity : 
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Miss  LESLIE. 
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Hon.  judge  CONRAD, 
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JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 

THOS.  W.  PARSONS, 
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Hon.  D.  D.  BARNARD, 

J.  P.  BROWN,  Constantinople. 


E.  T.T.MARTIN, 
H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 
H.  J.  RAYMOND.  E»Q.      • 
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R«v.  WALTER  COLTON, 
PRESIDENT  DUER, 
JOSEPH  BARBER, 
Mi88  H.F.GOULD. 
Hon.  judge  HALL.  (lu.) 
ALEXANDER  WAT9QN,  Esq. 
Kltr.  W.  B.  a  FEABOBY. 
PaoF.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 
ALFRED  B.  STREET, 
JOHN  WATERS, 
CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE, 
JAMES  BROOKS, 
Rxv.'Da.  SPftING, 


Rev.  Mr.  GANNETT.  (Mam.) 
PROFESSOR  FELTON, 
STACYG.  POTTS, 
J.  G.  WHITTIER. 
H.W.ROCKWELL, 
WILLIAM  PITT  PALMER, 
ROBERT  S.  CHILTON,  Esq. 
Db.  a.  BRIGHAM, 
FREDERICK  W.SHELTON, 
EDWARD  S.GOULD. 
CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN, 
Mas.  E.  F.  ELLET. 
ANSON  H.  CENTER,  E*q. 
J.  U.  GOURLIE.  Esq, 
HORACE  GREELEY, 
B^Da.TI8E, 

THOMAS  W.  STORROW  E«q. 
R.  HJ^BACON«CAUBaio<lBjlA« 
F.  S.  COZZEN8,  Esq. 
H.T.TUCKER  MAN, 
Mai.  M.  E.  HEWITT, 
PaOF.  JAMES  J.  MAPE8, 
Rbt.  Ma.  BACON, 
XH.  SHELDON,  Ja., 
J.  G.  SAXE,  Esq., 
JOHN  HENRY  H0PKIN8,(Yv.) 
J.  F.  JACKSON.  Alabama, 
Mb.  F.  PARKMAN,  (Boston^ 
JASJIUSSELL  LOWELL,  Esq. 
'  PETER  SCHEMIL.* 


Thb  foregoing  list  included  also  Robert  Soutret.  Rev.  Timothy  Fliht,  Miss  Landon,  Ck. 
Ju»«ncE  Mbllcn,  Tfromb  Powbb.  Robbbt  C.  Sands,  Willis  Gavlqbd  Clabk,  B.  B.  Thatchbb, 
Dn:CALBB  TiCKMoi^  Wm.  R.  Simmons,  John  SANDBatON,  the  *  Aaierican  In  Paris,*  Nicholas  Bid* 
DLS,  Miss  Mabv-Anihh  BaoWNE,(Mrs.  Gbat,)  Ens^end,  Rev.  Dr.  Brantley,  Bouth-Carolina,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stone.  Rev.  Dr.  Beasley,  New.Jers«y,  J.  H.  HilLhousX,  and  other  dUtinguished.  writers 
who  have  '  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  following  notices  of  the  KNiCKBaBOCXxa  are  from  ths 
AjBerican  and  English  press,  and  from  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction  i  % 

*The  first  number  of  the  Twewtp- Seventh  Fbbcms  of  ibis  venerable  and  widely-popular  periodical 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  in  its  rich  and  diversified 
contents,  conlinues  to  vindicate  itsi  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  Magasdne  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  oM  'New-Yorker,'  our  friend  Clabk  had 
,  preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knickbbbocker  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  age 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  in  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  issued 
under  .^labk's  su^rvision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anadofU 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  editedy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  eon- 
tribntors  embriicing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  eonntry,  with  not  a  lew  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order'of  m^rlt,  and  in  rich  variety ;  While, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  in  variety 
and  abundance.'— iVeie-rorft  X>4n{y  Tribtme. 

'  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  ezcellenee.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
atffmptotea,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  ether,  and  yet,  even  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersect.  The  Knickbbbockxb,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magaaias  much 
grsater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attahied  by  a  more  marvellous  mirat.  «s,haa 
perpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  an  cxcsIsmft,  for  eaeh  numher  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  .How  it  Is  dane  oar 
friend  Clabk  may  understand— .but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  pubUcation  tn  the 
United  States  that  has  so  attraetive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  EdUor'e  TabU  of  4ke  Knwkbb^ 
bockbb.'  .—  ifsv-JSMb  Cowier  emd  JBnqmrer.  ,  -    - 

B^  5s«  iMrd  jr^s  V  0»94rk 
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ADBLE      BARRON. 

A    NARRATIVE    OP    RSMARXABLE    OCCURRENCES    IN    REAL    LIFE« 


'  Thank  heaven,  it  is  over,  and  they  know  nothing  ahout  it !'  This, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  exclamation  of  the  captain,  when  the 
lone,  mysterious  box  was  lowered  into  the  hold  of  his  vessel,  as  re« 
corded  in  the  close  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  narrative.  As  the  cap- 
tain looked  up,  he  for  the  first  time,  noticed  Wclden,  and  explained 
that  he  thought  some  of  his  passengers  might  be  annoyrd  if  they  found 
that  the  box  was  removed,  though  no  harm  could  be  done.  Absorbed 
in  his  own  business,  Welden  did  not  care  to  inquire  farther,  although 
the  coincidence  between  the  initials  and  the  name  which  was  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts  struck  him  for  the  moment  as  a  little  singular. 
He  had  soon  secured  a  berth  for  the  voyage,  and  went  back  to  the 
ship  to  send  his  luggage  on  board,  being  informed  that  the  othet  pas- 
sengers who  had  gone  ashore  were  to  be  on  board  that  afternoon  when 
the  vessel  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  fair  wind.  As  he  entered 
the  cabin«  on  his  return,  he  was  surprised  at  hearing  a  lady  in  deep 
mourning  utter  his  name  with  a  start.  It  was  Mrs.  Barron^  who  witn 
her  son  came  forward  to  meet  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  No  words 
were  needed  to  tell  the  tale.  These,  signs  of  grief,  coupled  with  the 
initials  on  the  long  and  narrow  chest,  the  silence  of  the  sailors,  and  the 
remark  of  the  captain,  indicated  too  plainly  that  he  had  been  seated 
upon  the  coffin  which  enclosed  the  remains  of  Adele  Barron.  Over- 
come with  emotions  which  choked  free  utterance,  he  sank  upon  a 
settee,  with  pallid  cheek  and  glazed  eyes,  and  was  at  length  only 
enabled  to  easp  out  in  broken  sentences  : 

'How  did  it  happen  1     When  1     Where?' 

There  is  no  disease  more  deceptive  than  consumption.  The  ap-* 
pearancea  whieh  to  the  patient  and  friends  give  the  asost  cheering 
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assurances  of  recovery  too  often  immetliately  precede  a  rapid  decline. 
So  it  was  with  Adele.  The  favorable  indications  which  the  few  first 
weeks  of  residence  in  a  warm  climate  had  produced,  rapidly  changed, 
and  the  fond  mother  soon  found  hereelf  watching  by  tne^'side  of  her 
dying  daughter's  bed,  listening  to  eveiy  pulsation,  and  endeavoring  to 
cheer  her  by  the  consolations  of  religion.  She  was  prepared  for  the 
change,  for  the  last  few  months  had  been  fruitful  in  reflections,  and 
death  had  been  from  the  firet  looked  upon  by  her  as  an  event  which 
could  not  probably  be  deferred  for  a  very  long  time.  As  she  lay 
panting  for  breath,  her  head  supported  on  a  pillow,  and  now  and  then 
lisping  out  a  word  of  consolation  to  her  mother,  who  stood  by  the 
bedside  ministering  to  every  want,  the  brother  entered,  bringing  let- 
tera  from  home,  which  had  just  been  brought  by  a  vessel  from  the 
United  States.  One  of  them  enclosed  the  letter  which  Welden  had 
written  just  before  leaving  England.  It  was  read  by  Mrs.  Ban-on 
aloud.  The  eyes  of  the  patient  kindled  with  unwonted  lustre,  a  sweet 
smile  lighted  up  her  face,  and  a  moment  after  the  spirit  passed  to  the 
God  who  gave  iL  That  smile  remained  upon  the  still  beautiful  though 
emaciated  features,  and  the  disconsolate  mother  pressed  the  lifeless 
clay  with  almost  frantic  grief. 

*  Such  an  object  must  not  be  buried,'  she  said.  *  No,  it  must  be 
carried  home,  and  placed  in  that  chapel  where  she  so  loved  to  walk 
and  pray,  and  where  the  requiems  can  be  daily  sung  over  her  remains.' 

The  body  was  placed  in  a  metallic  coffin,  which  was  £lled  with 
spirit,  and  carried  on  board  the  same  vessel  which  had  brought  the 
letters,  where,  by  the  singular  chance  I  have  related,  another  mourner 
joined  them. 

It  were  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  that  solemn  voyage. 
How  much  they  talked  of  the  dear  departed  one ;  of  all  she  said, 
all  her  sufferings,  her  calmness  in  the  prospect  of  death,  the  confi- 
dence she  still  retained  in  her  absent  lover,  so  strikingly  and  happily 
confirmed  toward  the  last  1  How  keen  the  agony  Welden  felt !  how 
he  upbraided  himself  for  not  having  sooner  returned  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery, and  free  her  mind  from  anxiety ;  and  how  at  times,  aa  he  lay  in 
his  berth,  the  reflection  that  but  a  few  feet  and  an  inch  or  two  of  plank 
separated  him  from  her  corpse  within  its  narrow  case,  goaded  him 
almost  to  madness :  all  this  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
lost  a  loved  friend,  and  felt  the  pangs  of  self-reproach  for  real  or  sup- 
posed neglect. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  their  destination ;  and  the  intelligence 
they  brought  came  like  a  thunder-bolt  upon  the  family,  who  were 
entirely  unprepared,  from  any  previous  accounts,  to  expect  such  a 
result.  After  the  first  startled  exclamations,  Mr.  Barron  gave  vent 
to  no  violent  emotions,  but  an  occasional  sigh  told  that,  under  that 
calm  and  apparently  unruffled  brow,  there  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  feelings  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  submission  to  the 
will  of  Providence.  And  it  required  all  the  calmness  he  could  mus- 
ter to  cheer  up  his  helpmate,  whose  feelings,  heretofore  in  some 
measure  subdued  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  necessity  for  ex- 
ertion, now  broke  forth  in  the  most  heart-rending  despondency,  as 
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she  stood  once  more  in  her  own  household  and  saw  every  where  the 
evidence  of  her  bereavement  vividly  before  her.  The  vacant  room, 
the  garments,  the  jewelry  which  hsid  belonged  to  her  daughter,  all 
reminded  her,  with  redoubled  force,  of  the  treasure  she  had  lost ; 
and  at  intervals  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  anguish  would  come  on,  dur- 
ing which  the  voice  of  no  comforter  could  be  heard. 

How  empty  indeed  at  such  times  are  all  the  consolations  which 
friends  or  spiritual  advisers  can  offer!  All  seem  but  hackneyed 
phrases,  applications  which  play  around  the  wounded  spirit,  but  do 
not  reach  the  stricken  heart.  The  idea  that  we  shall  no  more  see 
the  departed  is  all  predominant,  and  it  is  not  until  the  gush  of  tears 
or  the  cares  of  life  come  to  our  relief  that  we  can  listen  to  the  re- 
flection that  the  loved  one  has  only  gone  before,  yielding  to  the  com- 
mon lot  of  humanity,  and  that  we  can  rest  upon  the  promise  of  meet- 
ing in  another  world.  Little  did  the  presence  of  Welden  tend  to 
allay  this  state  of  feeling  in  the  mother.  Ever  since  the  day  on 
which  the  high  anticipations  of  his  heart  had  been  so  suddenly 
blighted,  he  had  maintained  a  settled  melancholy,  which  no  object 
seemed  to  divert.  Mingled  with  this  state  of  mind  was  a  vague  de- 
sire to  solve  the  mystery  relative  to  his  letters,  and  thus  fully  vindi- 
cate himself  before  the  relatives  of  his  betrothed.  He  said  but  little 
to  any  one,  and  frequently  sought  the  retirement  of  his  room,  yet 
readily  gave  himself^  up  to  the  guidance  of  those  around  him,  as  if 
bewildered  in  mind  and  unconscious  of  the  world  without. 

Such  indeed  was  the  state  of  Mrs.  Barron  that  for  the  two  days 
succeeding  her  arrival  the  most  serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained ;  and  the  family  for  the  time,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  living, 
seemed  to  neglect  the  dead.  Each  morning,  however,  the  father 
and  the  sons  attended  the  service  of  the  mass  in  the  little  chapel, 
where  was  placed  the  coffin,  taken  from  its  case,  surrounded  by  wax  - 
candles,  and  strewed  with  flowers,  which  had  been  laid  thei'eon  by 
the  youthful  friends  who  guarded  it  by  night  and  by  day.  Welden 
too  was  there,  though  not  a  Catholic  in  faith,  and  the  neighbors  ore- 
sent  all  shook  their  heads  as  they  observed  his  air  of  listless  indiffe- 
rence, with  the  saddened  cast  of  his  countenance,  during  the  solemn 
service. 

On  the  third  evening  Mrs.  Barron  for  the  first  time  desired  to  visit 
the  chapel  and  look  upon  her  daughter's  face.  The  son  had  before 
proposed  to  open  the  coffin,  but  his  father  had  shrunk  from  exposing 
to  view  the  changed  features  of  the  once  beautiful  Adele,  desiring 
that  she  should  be  remembered  as  she  was  rather  than  as  she  now 
appeared.  When,  however,  the  mother  expressed  her  wishes,  and 
Welden  too  desired  to  look  into  the  shrine,  preparations  were  in- 
stantly made  to  gratify  their  wishes.  The  carriage  which  conveyed 
them  arrived  at  the  chapel  before  the  person  sent  to  open  the  outer 
or  mahogany  coffin  had  accomplished  his  task.  A  dimly-buraing 
lamp  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  the 
candles  around  the  coffin  reflected  a  peculiarly  solemn  glare  on  the 
faces  of  the  mourners  who  stood  grouped  about,  as  the  sexton  un- 
screwed the  fastenings  one  after  another  and  lifted  off  the  lid,  which 
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waA  made  in  the  raised  form  in  use  at  the  south,  and  requii^  to  be 
entirely  removed.  When  this  was  accomplished,  a  strong  smell  of 
spirits  filled  the  chapel,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  glass  in  the  me- 
tal coffin  over  the  face  was  broken,  a  fragment  having  fallen  in  upon 
the  corpse.  Welden's  mind  at  once  reverted  to  the  fall  on  board  the 
vessel  as  the  cause  of  this,  and  he  vented  a  curse  upon  the  captain, 
at  the  same  time  springing  forward  and  thrusting  his  hand  in  to  take 
out  the  glass,  with  such  violence  as  to  badly  wound  his  fingers. 

The  suddenness  of  this  movement,  and  the  utterance  of  language 
so  unsuitable  to  the  time  and  place,  caused  all  to  start  with  surprise, 
being  ignorant  of  its  meaning ;  for  he  had  never  mentioned  to  any 
one  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  on  the  schooner.  Even  the  mother, 
all  intent  as  she  was  on  the  object  which  had  brought  her  to  the 
chapel,  recoiled  for  a  moment,  and  turned  upon  him  a  look  full  of 
expressive  inquiry.  This  and  the  blood  on  his  hand  seemed  to 
bnng  him  to  a  consciousness  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  A 
tear  started  in  his  eye,  and  taking  Mrs.  Barron  by  the  hand,  he  bade 
her  come  and  look  upon  her  daughter ;  and  gently  leading  her  for- 
ward, the  two  together  bent  over  the  head  of  the  coffin,  toward 
which  the  eyes  of  all  present  were  now  turned  with  that  grave  yet 
curious  expression  which  is  generally  to  be  seen  on  such  occasions. 
There  it  lay.  in  its  '  narrow  house,'  the  dai'k  sides  of  which,  together 
with  the  sombre  hue  imparted  by  the  liquid  shroud,  gave  it  a  dark- 
ened aspect,  and  made  it  difficult  with  the  dim  candle»light  to  trace 
the  features.  There  it  lay,  a  dim  outline  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  distinct  to  the  intense  gaze  of  the  lookers-on,  and  reveal- 
ing the  same  placid  features  and  the  same  sweet  smile  as  when  the 
mother  had  prepared  it  for  the  grave  three  weeks  before.  The 
effect  upon  her  was  such  as  the  physician  had  anticipated  ;  die  be- 
came perfectly  calm  and  rational ;  and  although  she  wept  finely,  she 
seemed  to  derive  comfort  and  consolation  horn  looking  upon  the 
features  of  her  daughter.  She  called  the  attention  of  her  husband 
and  sons  to  the  expression,  remarking  how  natural  it  looked,  and 
asked  the  priest  if  it  could  be  possible  that  the  spirit  which  had 
passed  from  a  frame  so  composed  as  that  before  them  could  have 
been  otherwise  than  prepared  for  the  last  great  change. 

Not  so  with  Welden.  The  sight  for  the  first  time  of  that  object 
which  in  life  he  had  held  so  dear  seemed  to  awaken  those  veiy  emo- 
tions which  in  the  mother  it  had  subdued.  His  habitual  composure 
had  already  been  ruffled  by  the  sight  of  the  broken  glass,  but  had 
been  resumed  for  the  moment  from  consciousness  of  the  indecorum 
of  his  conduct  and  apprehensions  of  its  consequences  upon  others ; 
and  now,  as  he  gazed  on  the  inanimate  features  before  him  and  lis- 
tened abstractedly  to  the  comments  of  Mrs.  Barron,  he  again  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  dead  somewhat  in 
the  following  strain  : 

'  Oh,  Adele  !  Adele  !  Shall  I  never  see  those  eyes  beam  on  me 
again  1  Shall  those  lips  never  lisp  forgiveness  to  him  who  so  thought- 
lessly deserted  you  1  No,  no  !  I  did  not  desert  you  !  It  was  110^  I, 
but  another— a  false  friend  !     I  '11  call  upon  him  by  all  the  lore  he 
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professed  for  you,  and  your  spirit  shall  rise  up  to  torture  his  con- 
science until  he  admits  that  it  was  he !' 

At  this  instant  the  door  of  the  chapel  was  opened,  and  in  walked 
Carleton,  in  a  traveller's  dress,  covered  with  dust,  and  much  agitated, 
though  with  a  look  of  defiance  in  his  countenance ;  but  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  coffin  he  came  to  a  stand,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  look- 
ing round  upon  the  group  for  explanation,  exclaimed  : 

'  For  God's  sake,  what 's  the  matter  V 

Welden  pointed  toward  the  coffin  :  '  See  there,'  said  he,  '  there  ! 
there  !  there  is  my  bride  !.  You  loved  her  likewise ;  there  she  lies ; 
look  upon  her !  She  's  dead — smiling  in  death  i'  Then,  as  if  sud- 
denly recalling  something  to  mind,  he  relaxed  his  hold,  and  advanc- 
ing toward  Carleton,  said,  in  a  low  tone  : 

'  Do  you  remember  when  last  she  smiled  %  I  remembei*  it.  Yes ; 
it  was  when  she  said  she  should  meet  me  in  the  chapel !  Yes,  that 
was  the  last  time  we  saw  her  smile ;  and  how  she  blushed  when  you 
told  her  that  the  chapel  would  be  the  best  place,  provided  the  priest 
was  there  !  Ha  1  ha !  ha !  She  would  meet  me  in  the  chapel,  she 
said,  and  here  we  are ;  and  here  's  the  prieH  ! — and  you,  you  have 
come  to  the  wedding  !  Come — come  up  and  salute  the  bride !  She 
was  in  her  ball-dress  then ;  she  's  in  her  toed  ding -drets  now  !' 

As  he  uttered  these  words  with  fixed  eye  and  bitter  irony,  and  mo- 
tioned Carleton  toward  the  ghastly  features  of  the  dead,  the  latter 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  walked  up  and  down  two  or  three  times  in  a  dis- 
tracted vein,  pre>sed  one  hand  convulsively  against  the  breast  pocket 
of  his  coat,  and  then  suddenly  exclaiming  '  May  God  forgive  me  !' 
started  for  the  door,' where  he  was  intercepted  by  Mrs.  BaiTon,  who 
demanded  in  the  most  earnest  manner  what  he  imported  by  those 
words.  He  made  several  evasive  replies,  ever  and  anon  carrying 
his  hand  to  the  coat-pocket,  as  if  to  see  that  its  contents  were  secure. 
Vr'hile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barron  and  the  priest  were  endeavoring  by  per- 
suasion and  entreaty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  discharge  his  conscience 
of  any  load  there  might  be  upon  it,  Welden,  who  had  been  silently 
watching  his  movements,  suddenly  walked  rapidly  forward,  seized 
Carleton's  wrist  with  one  hand,  and  tearing  off  the  fastenings  of  the 
pocket  with  the  other,  pulled  out  a  packet  of  letters,  which  he  had 
no  sooner  glanced  at  than  he  threw  them  on  the  coffin.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  instaat.  Carleton  at  first  tried  to  snatch  them,  and  fail- 
ing in  this,  turned  and  left  the  chapel. 

They  were  the  missing  letters  of  Welden  and  A  dele,  bearing 
marks  of  having  been  long  carried|Abput  in  the  pocket  from  which 
they  were  taken ;  but  the  seals  werS^roken. 

'i  he  whole  party  were  stupified  by  this  astounding  discovery,  with 
the  exception  of  Welden,  from  whose  mind  it  seemed  to  lifl  a  weight. 
There  was  no  longer,  he  felt,  any  room  for  even  the  -vague  suspicion 
which  had,  he  fancied,  at  times  crossed  the  mother's  mind  that  her 
daughter  had  been  ti-ifled  with  by  him  ;  he  was  free  from  any  charge 
of  carelessness  in  despatching  the  letters,  with  which  he  had  l>een 
disposed  occasionally  to  reproach  himself.  From  the  fact  that  his 
lettaxB  were  directed  to  the  care  of  the  firm  in  New- York,  and  from 
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ceitain  remarks  wbich  the  active  partner  had  on  one  or  two  occasions 
made  to  the  brother  who  had  escorted  Mrs.  Barron  to  the  West  In- 
dies, as  well  as  from  that  partner's  extremely  jealous  disposition,  the 
suspicion  had  arisen  that  he  was  in  some  way  associated  with  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  those  letters,  and  he  had  been  planning 
in  his  own  mind  a  way  of  discovery,  which  had  now  occurred,  to  his 
great  relief 

It  was  only  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  good  priest  that  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  put  an  end  to  this  interview  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  return  to  their  home. 

On  the  next  morning  the  last  rites  for  the  dead  were  performed 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  in  the  presence  of 
a  crowded  assembly  of  mourners.  A  single  female  voice  sung  a 
dirge  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  small  organ ;  clouds  of  incense 
rose  above  the  altar ;  and,  in  their  implicit  faith,  the  bereaved  parents 
seemed  to  be  comforted  with  the  thought  that  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  which  the  priest  repeated  were  already  answered. 

*  Such,*  said  the  good  priest,  who  described  this  scene  to  me,  *  is 
the  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  our  church.' 

*  Prayers  for  the  dead  V  how  strange  it  sounds  to  many ;  and  yet 
how  many  believe  in  it ! 

Many  a  silent  tear  stole  down  the  cheeks  of  the  lookers-on  when 
the  coffin  was  passed  into  the  sepulchre  below,  through  an  opening 
in  the  floor,  and  the  trap-door  was  closed. 

Soon  after  the  mourners  had  returned,  a  letter  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Barron.  It  was  from  Carleton,  and  had  been  handed  by  him  to  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  in  Georgetovni,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be 
delivered  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Carleton  himself  having  left 
the  house  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  preceding  night  with  his  port- 
manteau in  his  hand,  without  stating  where  he  was  going.  In  the 
letter  was  found  sundry  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  firm  in 
New- York,  which  had  been  suddenly  plunged  in  great  embarrass- 
ment by  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  revolution  in  Europe. 
It  appeared  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  sudden  visit  to  Georgetowm, 
and  that  he  had  not  heard  of  the  recent  arrival  or  of  the  death  of 
Adele  when  he  descended  from  the  stage  on  the  previous  evening. 
He  had  hurried  to  the  house  with  the  view  of  seeing  Mr.  Barron  on 
business,  and  was  informed  by  the  servant  that  tke  family  had  just 
departed  for  the  chapel,  but  without  mentioning  the  cause.  Suppo- 
sing it  to  be  some  festival  or  service  of  the  church,  he  mounted  a 
horse  and  rode  over,  intending  to  accompany  them  back.  As  he  put 
his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  chapel-door,  he  was  startled  at  heaiing 
the  voice  of  Welden  addressing  mysterious  language  to  Adele.  He 
hesitated  whether  to  intrude  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  private  scene, 
when  the  last  words  of  Welden  led  him  to  suppose  that  he  had  been 
observed  through  the  chapel-window ;  and  he  entered,  determined  to 
brave  the  man  he  hated,  but  was  driven  from  the  resolution  by  the 
spectacle  which  presented  itself.  Overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
a  guilty  conscience,  as  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  all  that  remained 
of  one  upon  whom  he  had  inflicted  so  much  pain,  and  whose  death 
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he  feared  bis  conduct  had  hastened,  he  thoughtlessly  pressed  his 
hand  upon  the  place  where  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  was  concealed, 
and  thereby  atti'acted  the  attention  of  Welden,  as  has  been  related. 

Some  of  these  particulars  were  stated  and  others  inferred  from  the 
letter  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  of  his  excessive  attachment  to  Adele  ;  and  the  impression  tliat 
Welden's  object  was  chiefly  to  secure  her  fortune ;  that  consequently 
Adele's  happiness  would  be  promoted  by  breaking  off  the  match  by 
any  means,  however  unlawful.  He  had  not,  however,  intended  to 
destroy  the  letters ;  nor  had  he  ever  opened  them ;  but  he  had  pro- 
posed, in  case  Adele  did  not  soon  forget  the  absent  one,  and  listen  to 
his  own  addresses,  to  let  the  letters  be  delivered  by  some  means,  and 
have  their  delay  attributed  to  accident.  The  letter  ended  with  the 
exclamation : 

*  Oh  my  God  !  who  could  have  thought  it  would  have  ended  so  !' 

On  inquh*y,  it  was  afterward  found  that  a  pereon  answering  to 
Carlton's  description  had  taken  passage  in  the  early  morning  stage 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore  but  by  another  name.  He  did  not 
appear  again  in  New- York,  and  no  farther  trace  of  him  could  be 
found.  Thd  watchers  at  the  chapel  reported  that  they  had  heard 
footsteps  outside  the  chapel  at  a  veiy  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
one  of  them  had  seen  a  face  look  in  at  the  window ;  but  on  going  to 
the  door  they  heard  footsteps  as  of  some  one  rapidly  retreating,  and 
saw  no  more.  Various  rumors  were  afloat  concerning  suicide  or  con- 
cealment in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chapel,  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
vault  by  a  false  key  at  night ;  but  the  most  probable  supposition  was, 
that  under  a  sense  of  disgrace  he  had  gone  abroad  under  an  assumed 
name. 

The  state  of  Mr.  Barron's  affairs  in  New- York  was  found  to  be 
even  worse  than  was  supposed ;  and  the  business  was  soon  wound  up 
with  the  absolution  of  a  large  portion  of  his  floating  capital  to  pay 
his  debts.  There  still  remained  to  him  his  investments  at  Washington, 
many  of  which  were  unfortunately  made  in  the  lots  near  the  chapel 
which  remain  to  this  day  what  they  were  then. 

For  years  afterward  he  struggled  with  all  manner  of  difficulties ; 
both  in  family  and  fortune.  Consumption  soon  laid  his  wife  by  the 
side  of  her  daughter ;  the  same  disease  soon  carried  off  one  after 
another ;  and  when  some  fifteen  years  later  he  himself  was  carried  to 
his  long  home,  he  left  but  one  surviving  son  out  of  his  large  family. 

Welden  remained  some  years  attached  to  the  English  legation,  and 
was  frequently  seen  riding  alone  toward  that  isolated  white  building. 
He  mingled  Uttle  in  society,  and  finally  returned  to  England,  where  he 
died. 

1  had  often  when  a  boy  seen  the  only  surviving  son,  and  heard  him 
allude  to  the  chapel  with  all  that  reverence  due  to  a  family  burial  place, 
expressing  his  aetermination  to  keep  it  in  order  as  long  as  he  lived. 
But  he  too  was  a  consumptive  and  was  spared  but  a  short  time.  Some 
years  since,  in  company  with  a  venerable  parent,  I  visited  the  chapel 
for  the  first  time.  The  weeds  and  thorns  had  grown  up  around  it, 
the  glass  of  the  windows  was  broken,  the  door  had  rusted  from  its 
hinges,  and  desolation  reigned  everywhere.     The  interior  was  pretty 
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well  preserved,  but  the  trap-door  bad  been  removed,  probably  by  some 
curious  or  vicious  intniders,  and  a  crazy  pair  of  steps  remained  lead- 
ing down  to  the  tomb.  Descending  for  a  few  steps,  we  could  see  that 
the  inner  door  was  gone.  Some  coffins  still  remained,  but  the  frag- 
ments of  others,  and  what  appeared  to  be  bones,  were  strewed  over 
the  pavement  or  floating  in  water  which  had  penetrated  during  a  re- 
cent storm.  A  long  metallic  strip,  which  appeared  to  be  part  of  a 
coffin,  lay  immediately  below  the  steps  amidst  clods  of  greasy-lookinr 
clay ;  all  indicHted  the  desolate  and  forgotten  burial-place,  the  habi- 
tation only  of  bats  and  creeping  things. 

We  learned  that  the  last  heir  had  left  no  relative  residing  in  the 
neighborhood.  His  executors  not  knowing  of  this  burial  place,  had 
-interred  him  elsewhere,  and  as  this  lot  was  at  a  point  which  few  ever 
visited,  even  by  chance,  and  where  property  was  valued  as  almost 
nothing,  no  attention  had  ever  been  given  to  the  proper  care  of  the 
building  by  the  distant  owner,  and  it  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay, 
the  very  existence  of  such  a  place,  much  less  its  history,  being  known 
to  few  of  the  residents  of  a  city  proverbial  for  the  transitory  charac- 
ter of  its  population.  The  few  who  did  know  of  it,  could  only  give 
faint  recollections  of  the  ftimily,  cx)upled  with  a  vague  impression  that 
there  was  some  sad  story  connected  with  the  tenant  of  one  of  the 
coffins  who  had  been  and  still  was  preserved  in  spirits.  This  in  itself 
was  enough  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  ignorant ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed might  have  led  some  over-curious  ones  to  break  into  the  build- 
iik^  with  the  view  of  testing  its  truth,  and  thus  exposed  the  tomb  to 
the  elements. 

There  is  one  person  now  living,  who,  when  she  reads  these  lines,  will 
recall  how,  on  the  evening  of  our  I'etum  from  the  visit  to  the  Barron 
Chapel,  we  listened  until  late  at  night  to  the  reminiscences  of  that 
revered  parent,  and  had  our  curiosity  and  imagination  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  her  glowing  accounts  of  scenes  of  by-gone  days  in 
this  and  other  &milies  whose  glory  had  departed. 

Attention  was  soon  called  to  the  subject,  and  a  procession  of  the 
priesthood  soon  after  visited  the  chapel,  and  with  due  solemnity  trans- 
ferred the  remains  from  the  frail  tenement  of  a  tomb  to  that  strongest 
of  houses,  the  grave.  In  that  procession  was  a  venerable  man  who 
recalled  the  period  when,  forty  years  before,  he  had  officiated  at  that 
now  desertea  altar,  and  committed  the  remains  then  enclosed  in  that 
metal  coffin  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  their  last  resting  place.  And 
then  he  told  over  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  there  the  night  before 
the  funeral ;  and  by  putting  his  accounts  with  those  1  had  previously 
heard,  I  have  sketched  this  history  of  what  may  be  called  a  &ted 
family.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  such  scenes ;  but  it  is  some- 
times useful  to  reflect  upon  them,  and  find  in  them  a  lesson  on  the 
frailty  of  life,  its  joys  and  sorrows. 


AN     EPITAPH. 


Txm  waa  I  ttood,  m  thoo  doitnow. 

And  riew'd  the  Dead  u  thoo  dott  mm ; 
Ere  long  tbon  *1t  lie  as  low  aa  I. 

ibid  otten  alndto  look  on  Ooo. 
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MT       BOT     IN      THE      C0U19TRT. 

Mbthinkb  I  lee  his  round  head'i  nlky  crop, 

Like  a  white  thistle's  top ; 
Or  note  him  walk  with  legs  stretched  wide  apart* 

Dragginjr  a  small  red  cart, 
His  slender  treble  chirping  out  in  play 

With  « O !  go  'way  V 
Or  where  the  limpid  eddies  swirl  the  sand 

I  see  him  stand, 
To  plump  the  rounded  pebbles  in  the  farook. 

With  steadfast  look! 
While  his  wee  waggling  head  with  nothing  on  it 

But  a  sun-bonnet, 
Looks  like  the  picture  of  a  Capuchin 

A  round  frame  in. 
Now  with  his  tender  fist  he  rubs  his  eye, 

<  Plague  take  that  fly !' 
Or  hovering  Bessie  claps  a  sudden  veto 

On  some  sub-treasurer  moscheto ; 
While  he  lies  sleeping  in  his  shaded  crib, 

Sans  stockings,  bib, 
His  toes  curled  up  so  sweet  that  yon  oould  eat  'em« 

How  could  I  beat  him? 
How  lay  a  finger  on  that  soft  brown  skin 
With  many  a  blue  vein  interspezsed  therein? 


HERO     AND     LEANI^E^R. 


BT  OOH  SABTSRV   CORASSTOHBBSIT. 


The  waters  as  well  as  the  isles  of  the  Archi|)ekgo  are  classic,  so 
are  the  streams  which  pour  into  it,  and  so  are  the  banks  which  suiround 
it  The  eye,  when  resting  upon  them,  pierces  through  periods  of 
known  history  into  the  '  Eternity  of  the  Fast,'  and  the  imagination 
re-peoples  them  with  the  beings  of  great  and  noble  sentiments,  whose 
names  are  now  only  handed  down  to  us  in  fable  and  song.  Beside 
the  sweetness  of  this  narrative  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the  beautiful  style 
of  the  ancient  writer  renders  the  composition  of  a  long  past  age  the 
admiration  of  modem  times.  True,  this  is  all  that  remains,  for  mougb 
the  localities  are  unchanged,  the  towns,  the  edifices,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants who  people  them,  have  dl  been  swept  away  by  the  current  of^ 
by-gone  years. 

Before  entering  the  Hellespont,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  lihe  Darda- 
nelles, the  Straits  which  separatethe  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia^ 
the  traveller  sails  along  the  low  and  partially  level  shore  of  Troy,  witli 
its  tUTrndum^  ruins,  both  vctus  and  receau,  and  he  perceives  in  the  distance 
the  mount  on  which  doubtless  once  stood  the  Fergama,  a  strong  place 
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of  Priam  and  his  family,  with  perhaps  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
city  of  Troy  itself.  Soon  afterward  the  stream  widens,  the  current 
quickens,  and  the  increased  strength  of  the  watef  is  sensibly  remarked 
by  the  lessened  speed  of  the  vessel  which  bears  him,  be  it  impelled 
by  sail,  or  be  it  steam  with  '  horse  power'  by  the  hundreds  to  dirive  it 
forward. 

Some  time  since,  during  a  visit  to  the  Troad,  and  the  heights  of 
Mount  Ida,  I  was  detained  for  a  few  days  at  the  miserable  village  of  the 
Dardanelles,  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  carry  me  back  to  Constantinople. ' 
The  residences  of  the  consular  agents  are  near  the  water's  edge,  with- 
in a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  castles  whose  formidable  cannons  have 
given  them  a  reputation  for  strength  which  they  do  not  merit,  and 
3ierefore  they  exist  upon  a  false  reputation.  The  village  commands 
an  extensive  and  very  pleasant  prospect  of  the  *  broad  Hellespont,' 
the  opposite  shore  of  Chasoresus^  and  several  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  Straits,  among  which  are  the  sites  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  bear- 
ing the  same  names  by  which  they  wei-e  known  at  the  period  of  the 
fatal  love  of  Hero  and  Leander. 

The  current  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  northern  vnnds 
are  milder  than  in  the  winter,  runs  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
some  four  during  the  latter  season ;  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits 
is  between  the  points  of  Sestos  and  Abydos ;  by  some  it  is  supposed 
to  be  about  one  mile  wide,  and  individuals  have  swam  across  it  in 
little  more  than  an  hour,  without  having  the  motive  to  actuate  them 
which  animated  Leander.  From  the  present  appearance  of  the  two 
points  still  known  by  the  names  they  bore  in  ancient  times,  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  towns  which  once 
covered  them,  although  from  the  events  that  occurred  then  it  is  proba- 
ble they  were  the  largest  on  the  Straits.  It  is  unnecessary  to  seek 
out  the  oiigin  of  the  Sestos  and  Abydos  in  the  works  of  the  classic 
authors  :  the  traveller  remembers  with  interest  that  here  Xerxes  con- 
structed a  bridge  of  boats,  and  here  also  Alexander  passed  his  army 
over  from  Europe  to  Asia,  when  on  his  way  to  Persia  —  to  victory 
and  a  grave. 

There  are  many  fragments  still  to  be  found  scattered  around  the 
site  of  Sestos  and  Abydos ;  though  indeed  the  curious  now  sees  noth- 
ing of  the  lone  tower  of  Hero  to  aid  his  imagination  in  pictuiing  that 
young  priestess  holding  out  from  its  summit  a  torch  to  guide  the  im- 
passioned Leander  in  his  night  passage,  d  la  nage,  across  the  Straits. 
The  modern  Greek  village  of  Mai'tos  is  erected  just  below  the  point, 
where  probably  the  tower  once  stood,  and  its  females  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  as  frail  as  they  are  fair.  The  bank  of  the  point  is,  compared 
with  the  neighboring  parts,  high,  and  surrounded  with  rocks  and  un- 
even cliffs,  against  which  the  current  rushes  with  unpleasant  violence. 
Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  is  higher  up  the  stream,  though  indeed 
insufficiently  so  to  enable  the  swimmer  now  to  reach  the  opposite 
point.  Near  Abydos  is  a  strongly  fortified  castle,  and  the  lazaret  for 
vessels  bound  to  the  capital  from  '  suspected  ports ;'  it  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  modem  village  called  Nagara, 

The  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  has  been  told  differently  by  several 
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poTBons,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  their  poems  exists  in  English. 
Kecendy  I  fell  in  with  that  by  the  Greek  poet  Musaeus,  who  lived  in 
the  year  520  B.  C,  and  foand  it  so  beautiful  that  I  subjoin  a  simple 
version  of  it  from  the  French  of  Collombet : 

"  Oh  !  Muse,  sing  of  that  confiding  fiame  of  clandestine  love ;  of  that 
nocturnal  swimmer,  who  divided  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  fly  to  the 
G-oddess  of  Marriage ;  of  that  dark  Hymen  which  never  witnessed 
immortal  Aurora ;  of  that  Sestos  and  Abydos  where  the  secret  union 
of  Leander  and  Hero  was  consummated.  I  at  the  same  moment 
perceive  both  the  swimming  of  Leander,  and  the  sparkling  of  the  torch 
of  Hero ;  that  torch  which  announces  the  hour  of  Venus,  and  deco- 
rates the  mysterious  nuptials  of  Hero ;  that  torch  which  is  Love's 
banner,  and  which  the  Sovereign  Jupiter,  after  his  nocturnal  sports 
ought  to  have  placed  in  the  skies,  and  named  it  the  propitious  star  of 
lovers ;  for  before  impetuous  Aquilon  had  caused  them  to  feel  his 
destroying  breath,  it  was  both  the  accomplice  of  a  tender  ardor,  and 
the  faithful  messenger  of  a  troubled  passion.  Come  then,  oh !  Muse, 
recall  in  my  songs  the  fatal  moment  that  so  suddenly  extinguished  the 
torch  of  Hero,  and  terminated  the  days  of  Leander.' 

'  Sestos  and  Abydos  are  cities  which  were  on  the  sea-shore  oppo- 
site to  each  other.  Love  with  his  bow  threw  one  single  arrow  into 
the  two  cities,  and  united  the  hearts  of  amiable  Leander  and  Hero, 
for  such  were  their  names.  She  lived  in  Sestos,  he  in  Abydos ;  both 
were  equally  brilliant  stars  of  these  two  cities.  Traveller,  if  ever 
thou  passest  by  there,  search  for  the  tower,  where  in  times  of  yore 
Hero  with  torch  in  hand  guided  Leander ;  examine  the  Straits  of  an- 
cient Abydos,  which  still  weeps  over  the  fatal  love  of  Leander.* 

'  But  how  could  Leander  who  dwells  in  Abydos  be  enamored  of 
Hero,  and  at  the  same  time  make  her  sensible  of  his  passion  1  Gra- 
cious Hero,  who  was  bom  of  noble  blood,  was  a  priestess  of  Cypris, 
and  therefore  unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  love.  She  lived 
far  from  her  parents  in  a  tower  on  the  oaliks  of  the  sea,  like  another 
Venus.  From  sentiments  of  prudence  and  chastity  she  was  never 
found  in  the  company  of  other  females ;  she  never  appeared  in  the 
social  dance  with  maidens  of  her  own  age,  and  thus  avoided  the  shafb 
of  envy,  for  the  women  were  jealous  of  her  beauty.  Hero  always 
strove  to  enlist  Venus  in  her  favor ;  she  often  offered  libations  to  Love ; 
feared  equally  the  inflaming  arrows  of  the  sea,  and  the  terrible  anger 
of  her  mother ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  she  was  unable  to  avoid 
the  inflaming  darts  of  the  tender  passion  of  Love.  Soon  the  solemn 
day  comes  round,  when  Aquilon  and  Venus  are  ^ted  in  Sestos ; 
people  come  from  eveiy  pait  of  the  isles,  assembled  to  attend  the 
sacred  feast.  Some  arrived  from  Emonia,  and  others  from  the  shores 
of  Cyprus ;  not  a  woman  remained  in  the  city  of  Cythera,  nor  those 
who  dance  on  the  summit  of  Libanus ;  the  inhabitants  of  Phrygia, 
of  neighboring  Abydos,  all  assembled  at  the  feast.  Young  lovers 
were  Uie  first  to  assemble,  for  whenever  they  hear  of  a  fl§te  they  in- 

*  Thb  EngUah  writer  Knolles,  in  hiB  Uistory  of  the  Tarks  written  in  1610,  aajs  that  thi« 
tower  existed  in  the  time  of  Pultun  Obxhana,  II.  761— A.  D.  1359. 
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stantly  hasten  to  it,  less  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  than  to  contem- 
plate the  beauties  assembled  there^* 

'  Now  pure  Hero,  from  whose  smiling  countenance  beams  the  light 
of  a  beauty  equal  to  the  brightness  of  Phebus  when  he  ascends  to  the 
eastern  horizon,  advances  miyestically  to  the  midst  of  the  temple ; 
iaround  her  alabaster  cheeks  the  midual  tints  of  the  opening  rose- 
bud are  so  shown,  that  you  would  say  her  white  and  vermilion  skin 
was  a  meadow  sown  widi  fresh  roses ;  when  she  walks,  her  flowing 
robes  expose  the  roses  at  her  feet ;  and  a  union  of  the  graces  embel- 
lish all  her  features.  The  ancients  falsely  asserted  that  there  were 
but  three  Graces,  for  one  eye  of  Hero  alone  sparkles  with  a  thousand 
smiling  graces.  Thus  Venus  had  certainly  found  in  Hero  a  priestess 
worthy  of  her. 

'  Eclipsing  in  beauty  the  other  females,  the  priestess  of  Cypris  ap- 
peared as  a  second  Venus.  Her  charms  seduced  the  hearts  of  her 
tender  lovers,  and  there  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  bum  to  have  Hero 
for  his  wife :  wherever  she  directed  her  steps  in  the  majestic  temple, 
sbe  drew  after  her  their  hearts,  their  gaze,  and  their  desires. 

'  A  youth  enamored  of  the  charms  of  Hero,  pronounced  these 
words: 

' '  I  have  been  at  Sparta,!  have  seen  the  city  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
where  they  dispute  for  and  receive  the  prize  of  beauty,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  female  so  beautiful  and  tender  as  this.  Doubtless  Venus 
has  chosen  for  priestess  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Grraces ;  I  weary 
in  gazing  upon  her,  but  my  heart  is  not  satisfied.  I  would  cheerfully 
consent  to  die  in  the  open  fields  if  I  could  share  but  once  in  the  love 
of  Hero ;  had  I  her  for  a  wife,  I  would  not  be  ambitious  to  be  placed 
among  the  Olympian  gods,  But  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  possess  the 
priestess,  grant  me  at  least,  O !  Gytherea,  a  wife  embellished  with 
the  same  attractions.' 

*  Thus  did  a  youth  give  utterance  to  his  feelings,  while  at  a  distance 
other  lovers,  enamored  of  the  charms  of  the  priestess,  cherished  in 
their  hearts  a  burning  and  incurable  wound.  Unfortunate  Leander, 
after  having  seen  the  noble  priestess,  thou  wilt  not  be  willing  to  con- 
sume with  secret  fire,  but  conquered  by  the  buminc^  arrow,  thou  wilt 
not  wish  to  live  if  thou  cfmst  not  become  the  husband  of  beautiful 
Hero.  Every  look  which  he  casts  upon  her  augments  the  ardor  that 
is  devouring  his  heart,  with  an  invincible  passion ;  for  the  superior 
beauty  of  a  chaste  woman  pierces  more  quickly  than  a  rapid  arrow. 
First  die  eye  is  attracted,  and  then  the'  fatal  dart  glides,  ana  descends 
deep  into  die  bottom  of  the  souL 

*  Leander  experienced  the  exciting  efforts  of  temerity,  of  fear  and 
of  shame ;  his  heart  trembled  ;  he  blushed  to  be  overcome,  and  ad- 
mired the  charms  of  Hero  with  a  selfish  eye ;  but  love  at  last  over- 
comes shame,  and  thus  he,  becoming  suddenly  courageous  and  bold, 
softly  advanced  and  placing  himself  opposite  the  priestess,  cast  upon 
her  sidelong  and  seducing  looks,  and  by  silent  signs  won  the  heart  of 
the  young  virgin.    As  soon  as  she  observed  the  secret  passion  of 

*  Very  much  the  cofltom  at  modem  churches  on  Sunday. 
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Leaoder,  she  felt  proud  of  her  cbaniis ;  and  concealing  her  face,  di- 
rected at  him  some  secret  glances  corresponding  with  her  love,  which, 
when  he  perceived,  he  was  rejoiced  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and 
gladdened  to  know  that  the  young  virgin  was  aware  of  his  ardor, 
and  did  not  disdain  his  love. 

*  While  Leander  sought  an  hour  favorable  to  his  passion,  the  sun 
withdrawing  its  light,  plunged  into  the  ocean,  and  the  star  of  Venus, 
that  nightly  messenger,  appeared  upon  the  horizon.  Seeing  the 
shades  of  night  overspread  the  earth,  he  became  more  courageous, 
and  approaching  the  young  priestess,  he  stealthily  pressed  her  rosy 
fingers  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  In  silence,  as  if  offended,  she  with- 
drew her  fair  white  hand ;  and  he,  on  seeing  the  indecision  of  the 
priestess,  boldly  seized  hold  of  her  glittering  robes,  and  endeavored 
to  lead  her  into  the  retirement  of  the  temple.  Slowly,  and  with 
apparent  reluctance,  she  accompanied  him ;  then,  with  a  threaten- 
ing voice,  usual  with  her  sex,  she  addressed  to  him  these  words : 

'  ^  Stranger,  how  great  is  thy  folly  !     Unfortunate  youth  1  why 
thus  lead  astray  a  virgin  1     Release  thy  hold  of  my  dress,  and  depart 
hence  !     Avoid  the  anger  of  my  parents !     It  \b  not  permitted  for  • 
you  to  lay  your  hand  on  the  priestess  of  Venus,  and  you  cannot  a»-~ 
pire  to  her  love !' 

'  Thus,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  maidens.  Hero  threatened 
Leander,  and  in  her  menaces  he  recognized  the  confessions  of  a  con- 

Suered  heart ;  for  when  women  thus  burst  forth  against  their  lovers, 
leir  anger  is  the  implied  expression  of  defeat  Leander  covef%d 
her  alabaster  neck  wiUi  kisses,  and  expressed  himself  thus,  in  words 
drawn  forth  by  the  ardor  of  his  love  : 

' '  Dear  Venus !  tender  Minerva !  Thou  whom  I  adore  next  to 
these  two  goddesses,  and  do  not  compare  thee  with  the  women  of 
earth,  but  only  with  the  daughters  of  the  powerful  master  of  the 
ffods— chappy  he  who  begat  mee  1  happy  the  mother  who  gave  thee 
birth!  thnce  happy  the  womb  that  bare  thee! — listen  favorably  to 
my  prayer,  and  have  pity  on  my  unconquerable  love !  As  a  priest- 
ess of  Venus,  give  thyself  up  to  her  joys ;  cume,  be  bound  by  the 
conjugal  laws  of  that  goddess.  A  virgin  cannot  be  the  priestess  of 
Venus ;  Cypris  does  not  regard  virgins  favorably.  If  thou  wouldst 
know  the  amiable  laws  and  faithful  rights  of  the  goddess.  Hymen 
and  the  nuptial  couch  will  teach  thee.  If  thou  lovest  Cytherea,  love 
also  the  sweet  empire  of  the  tender  god.  Receive  me  for  thy  slave ; 
or  if  thou  preferrest  it,  then  take  me  for  a  husband,  who  has  subdued 
Cupid  to  thee,  by  piercing  him  with  his  own  arrows.  It  is  thus  that 
swub  Mercury,  armed  with  his  wand  of  gold,  enchains  fearless  Her- 
cules at  the  feet  of  the  daughter  of  lardanus.  Venus  herself  has 
euided  me  toward  thee,  and  it  is  not  the  prudent  Mercury  who  has 
fed  me  to  this  place.  Thou  knowest  the  history  of  the  Arcadians  : 
Atalantis,  who  m  ancient  times,  to  preserve  her  virginity,  disdained 
the  couch  of  Milanion,  her  lover ;  Venus,  irritated,  filled  the  heart 
of  Atalanta  with  the  most  violent  love  for  him  whom  she  at  first  had 
refused.  Oh,  dien,  my  friend,  be  softened,  and  excite  not  the  anger 
of  Venus  I' 
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'  His  persuasive  language  subdued  and  led  ths  beart  of  Hero 
astray.  The  priestess,  amazed  and  silent,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  touched  lightly  the  soil  with  her  delicate  feet,  and  with  a  mo- 
dest and  confused  air  replaced  her  mantle  on  her  shoulders.  All 
these  signs  are  the  first  indications  of  reciprocated  love;  for  the 
silence  of  a  young  girl  proves  that  she  consents  to  share  in  the  joys 
of  Hymen.  Hero  had  deeply  felt  the  arrows  of  Love,  though  mixed 
with  the  bitterness  of  pain ;  a  tender  fire  consumed  her  soul,  and  it 
was  with  ecstacy  that  she  admired  the  beauty  of  the  amiable  Leander. 
While  her  eyes  were  still  cast  downward,  Leander,  inflamed  with 
love,  did  not  cease  gazing  upon  the  delicate  neck  of  the  priestess. 

*  After  a  long  silence,  Hero,  bathing  her  blushing  cheeks  with  tears, 
at  length  modestly  addressed  these  sweet  words  to  Leander : 

* '  Stranger,  thy  words  would  melt  even  the  rocks !  Who  taught 
thee  the  seducing  art  of  eloquence  ?  Unhappy  that  I  am  !  who  has 
brought  thee  into  my  country  1 — and  yet  thou  talkest  in  vain !  What, 
then,  wanderer  and  unknown  stranger,  dost  thou  indeed  aspire  to 
favors  from  me  1  We  cannot  be  publicly  united  by  the  saci*ed  ties 
of  Hymen,  for  my  parents  would  never  consent  to  it ;  and  if  thou 
wouldst  even  wish  to  stay  here,  as  an  unknown  person,  thou  couldst 
not  conceal  thy  secret  passion.  Men's  tongues  are  prone  to  slander, 
and  that  which  is  done  in  secret  is  soon  proclaimed  in  public.  But 
tell  me  truly,  which  is  thy  country,  and  what  is  thy  name  ]  Of  mine 
you  are  not  ignorant ;  1  bear  the  well-known  name  of  Hero.  A 
fiimous  and  elevated  tower  serves  me  for  a  dwelling,  and  there,  be- 
fore Sestos,  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  sea,  I  reside,  attended  only  by 
one  slave,  and  this  by  the  will  of  my  parents.  I  have  no  companion 
of  my  own  age,  and  I  never  see  the  dance  of  young  people ;  by  day 
and  night  the  noise  of  the  agitated  waves  resounds  in  my  ears.' 

'  She  spoke,  and  hid  her  rosy  cheeks  beneath  her  veil.  Prudence 
awakes  in  her  soul,  and  she  condemned  her  own  words. 

'  Leander,  struck  by  the  piercing  darts  of  desire,  meditated  how 
he  could  best  engage  in  Love's  combat ;  for  if  Love,  fruitful  in  strata- 
gems, subdues  with  his  arrows,  he  afterward  heals  the  wounds  which 
he  has  made ;  if  he  tramples  over  all  hearts,  he  also  knows  how  to 
conciliate  those  whom  he  has  conquered.  Thus  aided  in  his  passion, 
Leander  broke  silence  with  a  sigh,  and  held  to  Hero  the  following 
language : 

* '  Young  virgin,  for  thee  would  I  pass  through  the  raging  waves, 
even  if  they  were  boiling  with  fire,  and  inapproachable.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  thy  couch,  I  would  neither  fear  the  agitated  surges  nor  the 
resounding  noise  of  the  roaring  billows.  Each  night  your  husband, 
borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  will  swim  across  the  rapid  Helles- 
pont ;  for  I  live  in  Abydos,  within  sight,  and  not  far  from  thy  city. 
Only  hold  out  from  the  summit  of  thy  tower,  near  the  sea,  a  torch,  to 
guide  me  in  the  shades  of  dai'kness,  that  you  may  see  how,  like  a 
vessel  of  love,  guided  by  thy  torch  as  by  a  star,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  that  light,  I  will  neither  observe  the  descent  of  Bootes,  the  fury 
of  Orion,  nor  the  withering  path  of  the  celestial  car.  Finally,  I  will 
^irrive  at  the  happy  shores  of  thy  country  ;  and  thou,  my  dear  maiden, 
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take  good  care  that  the  impetuous  breath  of  the  wind  does  not  extin- 
guish the  bright  torch,  supreme  disposer  of  my  days !  and  that  I  lose 
not  my  life.  If  thou  desirest  to  know  my  name,  I  call  myself  Lean- 
der,  husband  of  the  beautiftil  Hero.' 

*  It  was  thus  that  these  lovers  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  themselves 
in  secret  marriage,  and  mutually  promised  each  other,  aided  by  the 
bright  torch,  to  taste  the  joys  of  love ;  she  will  light  the  torch,  he 
will  traverse  the  troubled  waves.  Thus,  after  a  mutual  promise  to 
sacrifice  sleep  to  Hymen,  ihey  with  much  regret  were  constrained 
to  separate.  Hero  retired  into  her  tower,  and  Leander,  so  as  not  to 
lose  his  path  in  traversing  the  straits  during  the  darkness  of  night, 
went  to  examine  the  approach  to  the  tower,  and  then  directed  his 
course  toward  populous  Abydos.  How  many  times,  with  the  desire 
to  pass  an  entire  night  together,  did  they  wish  for  the  return  of  dark- 
ness !  — a  season  so  favorable  to  sweet  mysteries. 

'  Night  had  already  spread  the  azure  veil  which  brings  sleep  to 
the  eyes,  but  not  to  those  of  the  lover  Leander.  On  the  banks  of 
the  roaring  sea  he  awaited  the  signal  of  his  brilliant  goddess,  and 
endeavored  to  discover  from  afar  the  fatal  torch  which  foretells  their 
secret  pleasures  to  him.  Hero,  seeing  that  the  dark  and  thick  gloom 
of  night  was  spread  over  the  earth,  exposed  the  torch,  and  though  it 
shed  but  a  faint  light,  love  inflamed  the  heart  of  the  impatient  Lean- 
der. While  the  fatal  torch  burned  he  also  burned  and  consumed 
away  with  love. 

*  When  Leander  heard  the  horrid  roaring  of  the  angry  waves  he 
was  at  first  struck  with  fear ;  but  to  encoui*age  his  assurance  he  ad- 
dressed these  words  to  himself: 

*  *  Love  is  imperative,  the  sea  is  inflexible ;  but,  afier  all,  it  is  but 
water,  while  the  fire  of  love  bums  within  me.  Collect  then  thy  fires, 
O !  my  soul,  and  fear  not  the  vast  heap  of  waters.  Aid  my  passion. 
Why  dread  these  impetuous  waves  1  Art  thou  ignorant  that  Cypris 
was  bom  on  the  bosom  of  the  billows,  and  that  she  possessed  an  ab- 
solute power  over  the  sea  and  over  misfortunes  ]' 

'  He  thus  spoke ;  then  undressing  himself,  he  tied  his  apparel  around 
his  neck,  and  rushing  to  the  shore,  he  precipitated  himself  into  the 
waves,  and  directed  his  course  toward  that  sparkling  torch.  He  was 
his  own  rower,  sail  and  ship. 

'  Hero,  on  the  summit  of  the  tower,  held  forth  the  light,  and  with 
the  border  of  her  robe  protected  it  against  the  wind,  from  whatever 
direction  it  came,  until,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  Leander  arrived  on 
the  shores  of  Sestos.  The  young  priestess  leads  him  toward  the 
tower,  then  at  the  side  of  the  door  embraces  in  silence  her  husband, 
who  is  exhausted  for  want  of  breath,  and  whose  hair  is  yet  wet  with 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  She  conducted  him  into  the  secret  apartment, 
to  the  virginal  couch ;  then  she  dried,  and  so  as  to  dissipate  the  dis- 
agreeable odor  of  the  briny  sea,  perfumed  his  hair  with  the  essence 
of  roses.  When,  resting  on  the  downy  couch.  Hero,  entwined  in  the 
embrace  of  the  yet  breathless  Leander,  thus  addressed  him  : 

' '  Dear  husband,  great  have  been  your  fatigues  !  Dear  friend, 
thou  hast  struggled  enough  against  the  briny  waves,  and  felt  the  vexa- 
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tioDB  of  the  agitated  billows.    Come  then,  dear  huflband  1  come  and 
forget  thy  toils  in  my  embraces.' 

'  Thus  spoke  Hero,  and  Leander  hastened  to  loosen  the  zone  of 
the  priestess  and  to  g^ve  themselves  up  to  the  joys  of  amiable  Venus. 
It  was  a  marriage,  but  they  danced  not ;  it  was  a  nuptial  couch,  but 
there  they  sang  no  hymns ;  no  poet  invoked  the  pure  Juno,  nor  was 
the  couch  lighted  by  torches ;  no  youths  joined  in  the  light  dance, 
nor  did  aged  and  venerable  parents  sing  to  this  goddess  of  Hymen. 
The  nuptial  bed  was  prepared  in  silence,  at  an  hour  favorable  to  their 
tender  union ;  the  veil  of  darkness  was  the  only  ornament  of  the 
young  wife,  and  they  could  not  restram  the  words  '  lo  Hymen,  io 
hymenee !'  Darkness  alone  embellished  the  union  of  these  lovers, 
and  Aurora  never  saw  Leander  couched  in  his  confidine  bed  of  hap- 
piness. Each  mom  this  insatiable  husband,  still  longing  ror  his  nightly 
loves,  again  swam  toward  the  wall  of  Abydos^ 

'  Hero,  in  her  flowing  robes,  knew  how  to  deceive  her  parents ; 
during  the  day  she  was  a  puro  priestess,  and  in  the  night  a  tender 
mistress.  These  lovers  onen  wished  that  the  sun,  when  it  com- 
menced its  daily  Course,  was  at  the  hour  of  setting.  Thus  they  con- 
cealed the  violence  of  their  passion,  and  fearlessly  tasted  of  the  de- 
lights of  love.  But  this  contmued  only  a  short  time,  and  their  sweet 
hymen  was  but  of  short  duration.  Foggy  winter  came,  with  its 
mghtful  tempests,  and  the  winds  stirred  up  the  waters  to  the  very 
depths  of  the  sea,  venting  all  its  rdee  upon  the  waves.  Already  had 
the  night-swimmer  placed  his  bark  mto  the  water  to  escape  the  angry 
and  treacherous  sea.  Fear  of  the  tempest  could  not  detain  the  un- 
daunted Leander.  When  the  false  and  cruel  torch  offered  thee  its 
accustomed  light  from  the  summit  of  the  tower,  thou  didst  not  hear 
the  fury  of  the  waves.  Unfortunate  Hero  should  have  denied  her- 
self the  society  of  Leander  during  the  season  of  storms,  and  not  have 
lit  the  passing  star  of  Hymen ;  but  love  and  fate  imperatively  led 
her  on.  Blinded  by  desire,  it  was  no  longer  a  star  of  love  which  she 
held  forth,  but  a  funeral  torch. 

'  On  that  night  the  winds  blew  with  the  neatest  violence ;  their 
glassy  breath  pierced,  and  the  waves  dashed  against  the  shores  of 
the  Straits.  Encouraged  by  the  desire  of  being  reunited  to  his  wife, 
Leander  threw  himself  upon  his  back  in  the  roaring  waves.  Alrbady 
wave  is  pushed  onward  by  wave ;  the  billows  subside,  and  the  surges 
mix  with  the  clouds ;  the  winds  strive  aeainst  each  other,  and  resound 
a&r.  Eurus  drives  against  Zephire,  Notus  roars  against  Boreas, 
and  a  terrible  noise  extends  over  the  re^choin?  sea. 

'  Unfortunate  Leander !  From  the  midst  of  the  watery  abyss  he 
often  addressed  his  prayers  to  Venus,  who  was  bom  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waves,  and  often  also  to  Neptune,  sovereign  of  the  waters.  He 
did  not  forget  Boreas,  and  reminded  him  of  the  Attic  maiden.*  But 
none  of  these  divinities  aided  him,  and  even  Love  did  not  arrest  the 
fatal  destiny.  Leander,  tossed  in  the  storm  by  the  beating  of  the  de- 
ceitful and  accumulated  waves,  became  their  sport    His  tired  feet 

*  Btacxnthus. 
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lost  their  strength ;  his  arms,  exhausted  by  their  continual  motion, 
became  immoveable.  Waves  rushed  into  his  half-opened  mouth,  and 
he  drank  of  the  treacherous  beverage  of  the  briny  waters.  The  cruel 
vnnd  and  the  deceitful  torch  cut  off  at  the  same  time  life  and  love 
from  the  unfortunate  Leander. 

'  Hero,  while  he  delays,  watches  with  an  active  eye ;  her  soul  is 
g^ven  up  to  the  most  rending  grief.  Morning  has  come ;  Hero  does 
not  see  her  husband.  She  looks  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of 
the  dread  waters  to  see  if  perchance  Leander,  deprived  of  the  light 
of  the  torch,  does  not  yet  wander  upon  the  waves.  She  perceives  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower  the  lifeless  body  of  her  husband,  torn  by  the 
sharp-pointed  rocks.  At  the  sight  she  tears  oft  her  rich  garments, 
gives  a  shrill  cry,  and  precipitates  herself  from  the  summit  of  the 
tower.  Thus  perished  Hero  on  the  body  of  her  lifeless  lover,  and 
thus  were  they  united,  even  in  death.'  t.  p,  b. 

OonttofUinoplet  Deeaiiber,  1847. 


REMINISCENCES 


'  Tele  sorro  wb  and  tears  of  Touth  are  a«  bitter  u  those  of  age.  tboagh  they  are  sooner  wiped  awuy.' 

WASaiKOTOV    Zrviko. 


Ah  !  tell  me  not  thai  memory 
Sheds  gladnen  o*er  the  past ; 

What  is  recalled  by  faded  flowen, 
Save  that  they  did  not  last  7 

Were  it  not  better  to  forget, 
Than  but  remember  and  regret? 


Look  back  upon  your  houn  of  youth  — 

What  were  your  early  years 
But  scenes  of  childish  cares  and  griefii  ? 

And  say  not  childish  tean 
Were  nothing ;  at  that  time  they  were 

More  than  the  young  heart  well  could  bear. 


Go  on  to  riper  yean,  and  look 
Upon  your  sunny  spring ; 

And  from  the  wrecks  of  former  yean 
What  will  your  memory  brinff  ? 

Affections  wasted,  pleasures  fled, 
And  hopes  now  numbered  wiUi  the  dead ! 

VOL.  xzxn.  27 
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SONNET 

WRITTEN     IN     PENCIL     ON     AN     OLD     B  A  T  T  L  E  -  F  I  I  L  D  . 

No  mosB-grown  cannon -wheel,  in  this  cool  glen. 
Tells  of  the  sudden  onslaught  and  retreat, 
Nor  where  overhead  the  stirring  branches  meet 

Shall  the  white  scalp  be  hung  to  bleach  again  ; 

Naught  save  the  school-boy  or  the  flitting  wren 
Break  the  sweet  silence  of  this  quiet  spot ; 
But  the  soft  light  in  many  a  golden  dot 

Dances  upon  the  moss,  and  from  his  den 

Within  this  leafy  nook  the  squirrel  peeps 
To  see  us  enter.    Timidly,  aloof, 
The  blaze  of  noon  breaks  through  the  emerald  roof, 

And  far  away  the  haze  of  August  steeps 

The  midland  forest,  seen  between  this  mass 

Of  rustling  trees,  whose  branches  sweep  the  grass.    ^^  ^  RocKweti. 

UtUJt,  AugvM. 


BURNS. 

Exactly  fifty-two  years  ago — to  wit,  on  the  twenfy-first  day  of 
July,  (the  very  day  on  which  we  are  writing,)  in  the  year  1796 — the 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  poets  of  Scotland  closed  his  earthly  career. 
He  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
years,  and  every  succeeding  year  has  added  leaves  to  the  laurel 
which  adorns  the  brow  of  Robert  Burns.  It  is  hazarding  little  to 
predict,  that  for  many  generations  yet  to  come  his  genius  will  con- 
tinue to  be  acknowledged  as  the  most  original  of  any  poet  of  the 
present  age. 

In  Scotland,  the  merit  of  Bums  was  acknowledged  and  enthusiasti- 
cally admired  during  his  life-time.  We  ourselves  remember,  years 
before  his  death,  having  heard  many  of  his  inimitable  songs  in  our 
earliest  childhood ;  in  fact,  we  may  truly  say  we  imbibed  them  with 
our  mother's  milk,  the  melodies  of  Scotland  having  been  invariably 
conveyed  to  our  infant  ears  as  we  sat  on  our  mother's  lap ;  and  we 
venture  to  recommend  aU  mothers  who  wish  to  bless  their  children 
with  an  ear  for  music  to  pursue  the  same  plan. 
.  As  preliminary  to  that  which  is  to  follow,  we  trust  we  may  be 
allowed  to  remark,  that  the  desire  to  collect  and  preserve  objects  of 
antiquity  or  memorials  of  illustrious  men  of  past  ages,  is  a  strong 
and  natural  passion  implanted  in  the  human  mind.  Every  day's  ex- 
perience proves  this ;  even  a  brick  fix)m  the  ruins  of  Babylon  has  an 
mterest,  while  hieroglyphics  and  drawings  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt, 
statues  and  fragments  from  Greece,  vases  from  Etruria,  mosaics 
from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  all  or  any,  are  welcomed  with  the 
highest  regard ;  and  the  late  reported  discovery  of  one  of  the  lost 
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books  of  Livy  has  conveyed  a  delight  to  the  scholar  far  beyond  his 
possession  of  gold.  In  our  own  land  the  recent  researches  and  dis- 
coveries of  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  among  the  mounds  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  which  they  are  about  giving  to  the  world  as  the  first 
contribution  to  knowledge  emanating  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute at  Washington,  is  looked  forward  to  with  extreme  desire  by 
the  antiquaries  and  geologists  of  Europe  and  America ;  and  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  work  and  some  of  the  antiquities  disco- 
vered in  the  mounds,  we  are  satisfied  the  magnificent  volume  of 
Mr.  Squier  will  not  disappoint  them ;  it  must  create  a  great  and 
universal  sensation. 

But  to  revert  to  more  modem  '  times  and  instances,'  we  would  ask, 
what  man,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  could  have  anti- 
cipated that  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  three  hundred  years 
the  signature  of  a  man  then  nowise  distinguished  except  as  an  actor 
and  wiiter  of  plays,  his  mere  name,  written  on  the  title-page  of  a 
volume  not  worth  five  shillings,  would  have  commanded  the  extra- 
ordinary sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  equal  to  almost  five 
hundred  dollars;  while  the  same  signature,  on  a  small  piece  of 
parchment,  fetched  the  still  more  extraordinary  price  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-Jive  jjounds  ffteen  shillings  sterling ;  being  equal  to  eight 
hundred  dollars !  Yet  these  arc  facts  which  occurred  less  than  five 
years  ago ;  the  foimer  having  been  bought  for  the  British  Museum, 
while  tihe  latter  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  London  to 
place  among  its  archives  as  a  precious  relic,  and  looked  upon  with 
mfinitely  greater  delight  than  the  largest  and  most  costly  diamond  in 
the  world  ;  the  sole  interest  of  the  one  consisting  in  its  glitter,  while 
that  of  the  latter  from  its  alliance  to  immortal  mmd  ! 

And  to  descend  still  later,  who  could  have  surmised  that  the  auto- 
graph copies  of  a  few  poems  and  letters  by  Gray — certainly  a  man 
of  eminent  genius — written  on  small,  ragged  sheets  of  paper,  could 
have  netted  the  extraordinary,  nay  astonishing  sum  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty-one  pounds  ?  —  being  upward  of  three  thousand  dollars  ! 
The  sale-catalogue,  with  prices,  is  now  before  us,  and  it  is  with  some  . 
pride  we  mention,  that  the  principal  part  of  these  manuscripts  were 
purchased  for  Granville  John  Penn,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Park,  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  church  and  church- 
yard, the  scene  of  the  celebrated  elegy,  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  indeed  within  the  manor  of  Stoke  Park,  near  which  Gray 
resided,  and  where  the  Elegy  and  others  of  his  poems  were  written. 

In  the  full  remembrance  of  these  memorable  facts,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  an  early  and  intense  admiration  of  Bums,  it  was  with 
feelings  of  extreme  pleasure  we  had  lately  ofiered  to  us,  by  a 
young  gentleman  just  arrived  from  Scotland,  a  genuine  unpublished 
letter,  written  by  the  greatest  master  of  the  lyre  which  Caledonia 
has  yet  produced,  whose  heart  was  attuned  to  the  kindest,  tenderest, 
warmest  feelings  of  humanity,  friendship  and  love. 

The  inspiration  of  Bums,  \\ke  that  of  the  divine  Shakspeare,  was 
not  the  result  of  school  or  college ;  both  were  reared  in  humble  life, 
and  had  none  of  the  adventitious  aids  afforded  by  tutors.     Theirs 
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was  derived  from  the  fountain  of  all  true  genius,  the  intuition  of  God 
alone — bom  with  them — conferred  with  their  existence.  Bums, 
the  more  he  is  read  and  understood,  the  more  certainly  will  he  be  ad- 
mired. We  know,  however,  and  we  adventure  nothing  in*ational  in 
saying,  he  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  save  by  a  Scotsman  who 
has  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  from  infancy  among  the  people  of 
that  country.  There  are  so  many  Scottish  words  introduced,  which 
are  rarely  used  except  in  colloquial  intercourse  by  the  people  of  that 
country ;  so  many  delicate  hints,  so  many  sly  allusions,  pointing  to 
things  not  named,  but  which  a  Scotsman  instantly  recognizes,  and 
serve  in  him  to  bring  up  associations  and  scenes  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject-matter which  give  a  zest  and  force  to  the  poetry  which  cannot  be 
felt  by  an  English  reader ;  and  no  reference  to  the  glossary  will  ever 
enable  him  to  catch  and  comprehend  the  full  meaning. 

As  proof  of  what  we  advance,  we  once  heard  an  English  lady,  long 
settled  in  America,  read  part  of  one  of  Bums's  poems,  *  The  Twa 
Dogs.'  Now  this  lady  is  from  an  English  county  bordering  on  Scot- 
land, and  had  the  Scotch  pronunciation  perfectly,  inasmuch  as  she 
thus  addressed  us  on  entering  her  ample  parlor :  '  Dinna  ye  think 
me  a  ven-a  extraordinar  woman,  Mr.  B.,  to  find  the  only  twa  beuks 
on  ma  table  Burms's  poems  an'  the  Byble  ]'  And  this  was  spoken 
in  the  purest  brogue ;  but  in  reading  a  passage  from  '  The  Twa 
Dogs,'  had  she  been  aware  of  the  meaning  and  allusion  of  a  certain 
passage,  she  would  certainly  have  selected  something  *  verra*  diffe- 
rent for  the  display  of  her  Scotch  elocution  ! 

Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  there  is  more  than  abundance  in 
Bums  to  gratify  the  lover  of  poetry.  He  has  a  spirit  and  pith,  a 
Doric  force  and  quaintness,  in  his  comic  pieces,  a  soul-breathin? 
sweetness  in  his  love-songs,  and  an  inspired  holiness  in  his  sacred 
ones,  that  engage,  captivate,  and  bind  us  to  him.  There  are  also  so 
many  pretty  diminutives,  which  convey  a  charm  unknown  in  the 
pure  English.  Instead  of  *  my  pretty  girl,'  Bums  would  say  '  my 
bonnie  lass,'  or '  lassie,'  '  lassac,'  or  *  wee  lassac ;'  all  conveying  a  dif- 
ferent image  to  the  mind. 

The  MELODY  of  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  is  understood  and  felt 
by  all  who  have  an  ear  attuned  to  music,  and  we  happen  to  know  it  is 
nowhere  more  felt,  better  appreciated,  or  extensively  cultivated  —  no, 
not  even  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  —  than  on  those  of  the  lovely  Merri- 
mac  in  New- England ;  bear  witness,  ye  dear  and  much  respected 
friends  in  Newburyport ! 

We  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  Italian  music  of  the  highest 
order,  and  been  captivated  by  its  charms  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
difficulties  were  overcome ;  we  have  heard  it  applauded  almost  to 
the  skies ;  but  once,  at  a  concert,  where  there  was  scarcely  any  other 
than  Italian  music  introduced,  we  heard  given,  as  a  variety,  a  Scot- 
tish melody  —  that  sweet,  simple  air,  called  'Katherine  Ogie;'  the 
same  to  which  Burns  composed  one  of  his  sweetest  songs  addressed 
to  Highland  Mary : 

*  Yk  bank§  and  braes  and  streams  around 
The  castle  of  Montgomerie :' 
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and  at  its  close  there  was  an  involantary  burst  of  approbation,  far, 
far  exceeding  any  which  had  followed  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
Italian  pieces.  The  exquisite  pathos  of  the  melody  came  home  to 
every  heart.  It  was  like  Home ;  our  own  home ;  such  as  a  fond 
child  feels  only  in  his  own  dear  mother's  arms  and  bosom.  Some- 
thing might  have  been  owing  to  contrast ;  but  if  so,  the  contrast  was 
so  delightful  to  all  present  that  it  was  acknowledged,  not  with  applause, 
but  rapture ;  and  moreover,  it  was  sung  by  the  then  prima-donna  of 
the  Italian  opera,  the  almost  divine  Catalani ;  a  lovely  and  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  Yfho/tU  what  she  said,  and  had  the  rare  merit  of  aiticula- 
ting  what  she  sung.  To  such  as  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  that 
glorious  woman,  it  excited  no  wonder  when  informed  that  her  power 
over  the  human  heart  was  such,  that  it  caused  rough,  uncultivated 
sailors,  man-of-war's  men,  to  become  senseless  and  forgetful  of  the 
strict  rules  of  naval  discipline.  The  syren  was  being  conveyed  by 
the  Admiral  on  board  his  ship  in  his  splendid  barge,  and  he  himself 
had  pronounced  the  words  '  Uive  way,'  when  Catalani,  delighted  by 
the  regularity  of  the  stroke,  struck  up  unbidden  the  great  favorite  of 
the  English  navy,  '  Rule  Britannia.'  The  sailors  became  paralyzed, 
utterly  forgetting  discipline,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  divine 
strains  of  the  angelic  being  who  uttered  them.  She  confessed  it 
was  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  her. 

Having  long  been  in  possession  of  a  collection  of  autograph  let* 
ters,  confined  to  literary  men  and  artist§  whose  names  will  go  down 
the  stream  of  time,  and  never  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  even  a 
scrap  by  Bums,  it  afforded  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  gra- 
tify this  long-cherished  desideratum.  The  letter,  when  it  came  mto 
our  possession,  was  indeed  in  sad  condition,  being  like  that  in  which 
its  author  describes  *  Johnny's  Gray  Breeks ;'  it  was  litcraUy 

*  Tattered  sair  and  torn  :* 

but  by  perseverance  and  the  use  of  innumerable  slips  and  bits  of 
paper,  of  the  color  and  texture  of  the  original,  and  after  being  sized 
and  put  under  the  enormous  power  of  the  mammoth  hydraulic 
press  of  our  worthy  and  much-esteemed  friends,  Messrs.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  it  is  restored  and  renovated  to  such  excellent  condi- 
tion, that  it  looks  '  amaist  as  gude  as  new.'  No  one  would  dream  it 
had  been  subjected  to  such  vile  treatment  as  we  understood  it  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  an  intemperate  sot  and  blockhead  in  Leith. 
It  is  addressed  as  follows :  '  Mr.  Peter  Hill,  Bookseller,  Cross, 
Edin'r. ;'  and  although  they  are  much  obliterated,  the  post  marks  of 
Dumfries  and  Edinburgh  are  still  visible.  The  letter  is  not  dated ; 
poets  are  not  very  particular  in  that  matter,  (who  ever  saw  a  letter 
or  note  from  that  fascinating  little  darling,  the  late  L.  E.  L.,  with  a 
date  1)  but  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  it  was  written  in  September, 
1794,  as  we  find  it  was  in  that  month  the  poet  transmitted  the  same 
song  to  Thomson  for  his  select  collection  of  original '  Scottish  Aire.' 
The  firet  number  of  that  fine  work  is  now  on  our  table  \  and  in  the  pre- 
face, dated  *  Blair-street,  Edinburgh,  1st  May,  1793/  it  reads  rather 
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ridiculous  now  to  iind  Thomson  calling  the  poet '  Mr.  Bums ! '  Ex.  qr. : 
'  Mr.  Bums,  whose  enthusiasm  for  Caledonian  music  and  song  can 
only  be  equalled  by  his  poetical  talents/  etc.  And  again :  '  Mr. 
Bums  has  promised  the  editor  all  the  anecdotes  which,  in  the  course 
of  several  tours  through  Scotland,  he  has  collected,  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  different  songs,  etc'  He  also  says :  '  He  has  the  satis- 
faction to  present  a  considerable  number  (of  songs)  written  for  airs 
by  Peter  Pindar,  Esq. !'  All  this  is  almost  as  rich  as  calling  the 
poet  of  Stratford  '  Mr.  Shakspeare !'  We  are  in  possession  of  a 
volume,  containing  his  poems  and  sonnets,  publishea  by  '  the  trade' 
in  1714,  the  title  of  which  reads :  •  The  works  of  Mr.  William 
Shakespear,  Volume  the  Ninth.'  This  volume  we  lately  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Welford,  having  formed  part  of  the 
library  of  Charles  Lamb  ;  and  it  contains  many  pages  in  manuscript 
written  by  him,  beside  numerous  notes  and  corrections.  Among 
our  autographs  we  happen  to  have  a  glorious  letter  written  by  Elia. 
It  is  addressed  to  '  The  Hoods ;'  meaning  poor  dear  Tom  and  his 
charming  wife.  Now,  my  dear  Rnick.,  on  certain  conJitionSy  we  will 
give  you  a  copy  of  that  said  letter,  together  with  the  account  of  a 
supper  with  Elia  at  Hood's,  and  the  various  bon-mots  and  witticisms 
which  took  place  then  and  there,  and  at  another  supper,  the  follow- 
ing night ;  but  we  may  mention,  not  to  frighten  but  to  whet  you, 
that  the  accomplished  editor  of  a  certain  literary  paper  once  said  to 
us  :  '  A  copy  of  that  letter  would  be  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to  my 
paper!' 

Mr.  Peter  Hill  to  whom  Bums's  letter  is  addressed,  appears  to  have 
been  a  much  attached  friend.  He  was  originally  chief  clerk  to  Creech, 
who  published  the  second  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  afler  he  had 
attained  celebrity,  but  Mr.  Hill  having  embarked  in  business  for  him- 
self, and  being  a  gentleman  of  liberality  and  worth,  Bums  transferred 
his  business  and  correspondence  to  him,  in  consequence  of  Creech's 
sluggish  procrastination  in  coming  to  a  settlement.  Mr.  Hill  survived 
Bums  no  less  than  forty  years,  having  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1836.  As  Hill  was  clerk  to  Creech,  so  also  was  Constable  clerk  to 
Hill.  Constable  is  well  known  as  having  been  the  publisher  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  works,  and  few  of  the  respectable  fraternity  attained 
a  greater  reputation  than  Constable  — '  The  Crafly.' 

As  the  following  anecdote  of  him,  related  in  Lockhart's  admirable 
life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  serve  to  introduce  another  anecdote, 
anent  one  of  the  firm  alluded  to,  I  venture  to  extract  it. 

*  One  day  a  partner  of  the  house  of  Longman  was  dining  with  him 
(Constable,)  at  his  house  in  the  country,  to  settle  an  important  piece 
of  business,  about  which  there  occuired  a  good  deal  of  difficulty ; 
*  What  fine  swans  you  have  in  your  pond  there,'  said  the  Londoner 
by  way  of  parenthesis. 

*  Swans,'  cried  Constable  !  •  They  are  only  geese  man,  geese  ! 
There  are  just  five  of  them  if  you  please  to  notice,  and  their  names 
are  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme  and  Brown.' ' 

This  sarcasm  cost  the  Crafty  a  dear  bargain. 

Now  we  can  testify  that  other  gentlemen  of  that  great  house  ap- 
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peared  to  be  as  testy  or  thin-skinned,  as  the  geese  man,  which  the  fol- 
lowing will  show. 

Having  been  well  acquainted  with  the  neat  and  peculiar  hand- 
writing of  Southey,  we  saw  many  years  ago,  among  a  collection  of 
autographs  offered  for  sale,  a  MS.  by  him.  It  was  the  original  copy 
of  one  of  Southey's  best  known  compositions,  or  rather  joint  compo- 
sition, as  Coleridge  had  a  hand  in  it.  It  is  entitled  in  the  original, 
*  The  Devil's  Thoughts,'  but  in  the  published  copy  '  The  Devil's 
Walk.'  Havrog  purchased  the  ms.,  we  next  day  took  occasion  to 
mention  it  at  a  little  party  which  was  assembled  to  dine  with  us.  They 
were  wild  to  have  it  read,  particularly  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and 
read  it  was,  with  all  the  force  which  correct  accent  and  emphasis  could 
give  it,  of  course  it  was  highly  relished  by  all,  until  we  arrived  at  the 
S)lIowing  stanza : 

'  He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop, 
Says  he  we  are  both  of  a  college. 
For  /  sat  myself  like  a  cormorant  once, 
Upon  the  tree  of  knowledge !' 

On  hearing  which,  the  bibliopole  immediately  became  silent  and 
sulky,  and  the  dinner  was  neai'ly  over  before  he  regained  his  wonted  hi- 
larity and  good  humor,  for,  as  his  house  was  then  Southeys'  publishers, 
he  took  the  cut  as  aimed  at  the  firm,  although  the  poem  was  written 
years  and  years  before  the  connection  commenced,  having  been  com- 
posed during  the  last  year  of  the  last  century. 

The  authorship  of  this  celebrated  jeu  d'esprit,  was  contested  with 
great  vigor  in  the  newspapers,  for  a  length  of  time,  doubtless  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  real  authors.  Among  other  claimants  the 
son  of  Professor  Person,  stoutly  argued  its  authorship  in  favor  of  his 
eminent  father,  because  he  had  found  a  ms.  copy  among  his  papers. 
So  much  was  said  and  written  and  published  on  both  sides,  that  it 
seemed  like  a  lost  lamb,  or  rather  imp,  something  of  a  Gilpin  Homer, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  ox  literature.  We  have  a  collec- 
tion of  publications,  letters,  memoranda  and  illustrations  concern- 
ing it,  and  a  handsomely  bound  volume,  entitled  '  Devilish  FacetuBy* 
and  among  the  claimants  there  is  an  audacious  impostor  named  Wil- 
liam Marshal  of  York,  not  New-Yorln !  who  said  and  swore  it  was 
written  by  him.  The  original  is  signed  by  Southey  with  the  initials 
of  both  its  authors,  R.  S.  aod  S.  T.  C,  and  it  is  dated  1799.  But 
Coleridge  had  little  to  do  with  it,  having  merely  suggested  one  or  two 
ideas.  Dr.  Southey  would  never  have  put  his  own  initials  before 
Coleridge's,  had  it  been  otherwise. 

Now  as  this  real  original  of  '  The  Devil,'  somewhat  concerns  your- 
self. Old  Rnick.,  and  although  it  is  many  a  long  year  since  he  came 
into  our  possession,  we  beg  to  assure  you  '  we  have  him  still,  and  can 
produce  him,'  and  we  hope  you  will  allow  it  is  rather  more  agreeable 
that  we  should  have  him,  than  that  he  should  have  us  or  you,  his  rep- 
resentative in  New- York ;  but  if  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers, 
should  have  the  least  desire  to  look  at  his  majesty,  we  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  leaving  him  with  your  respectable  publisher  a  reasonable 
time,  for  your  or  £eir  gratification. 
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Having  said  so  much  about  other  autographs,  we  now  present  you 
with  a  literal  copy  of  that  of  Bums,  which  is  as  follows  : 

'  My  Dear  Hill  :  By  a  earner  of  yesterday,  Henrt  Obborn  by 
name,  I  sent  you  a  Kippered  salmon,  which  I  trust  you  will  duly 
receive,  and  which  I  also  trust  will  give  you  many  a  toothful  of  satis- 
faction. If  you  have  the  cionfidence  to  stty  that  there  is  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  all  your  great  city,  superior  to  this  in  true  kipper  relish 
and  flavor,  I  will  be  revenged  by  —  not  sendin?  you  another  next 
season.  In  return,  the  first  party  of  friends  that  dine  with  you  (pro- 
vided that  your  fellow  travellers  and  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  vete- 
rans in  intimacy,  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Cameron,  be  of  the  party,)  about 
that  time  in  the  afternoon  when  a  relish  or  devil  becomes  grateful,  give 
them  two  or  three  slices  of  the  kipper,  and  drink  a  bumper  to  your 
friends  in  Dumfries.  Moreover,  by  last  Saturday's  Fly,  1  sent  you  a 
hare,  which  I  hope  came  and  carriage  free,  safe  to  your  hospitable 
mansion  and  social  table.    So  much  for  business. 

'  How  do  you  like  the  foUowing  pastoral  which  I  wrote  the  other 
day,  for  a  tune  that  I  dare  say  you  well  know :' 

'.C  A*     THE     YOWBS     TO     TEE     KMOWE8. 

'OHO&OB.   (OZ.B.) 

<  Ca'  the  yowM  to  the  knowea, 
Ca*  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  bumie  rowea, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 


*  Hark  the  mavies'  e'enin'  aaag. 
Sounding  Cloaden's  woods  amaag ; 
Then  a-moldiifa  let  lu  gang, 
My  bonnie  osarie. 

*  Ca'  the  yowea,  etc. 


*  We  *11  gae  down  bv  Clouden  side,* 
Through  the  hasela,  ipreadlAff  wide, 
O'er  the  wares  that  aweetlr  glide 
To  the  moon  aae  clearly. 

•  Ca'  the  yowea,  etc. 


*  Yonder  Clonden'a  silent  towers,! 
Where,  at  moonshine's  midnight  honra, 
O'er  the  dewy-bending  flowers, 
Fairies  duice  sae  cneary. 

*  Ca'  the  yowea,  etc 


<  Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thon  fear, 
Thou  'rt  to  Lore  and  Hearen  sae  dear, 
Nooht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

*Ca' theyowes,  etc. 


*  *  A  LnTLX  rirer  near  Dumfries. 

*  t  An  old  ruin  so  called,  In  a  sweet  situation  at  fhe  confluence  of  fhe  Clouden  and  Mith/ 
These  two  notes  are  written  by  Bubns  in  the  margin  of  the  original. 
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*  Fair  aod  lovely  m  thou  art, 
ThoQ  hut  atown  my  very  heart ; 
I  can  die—bat  canna  part, 

My  boimie  dearie. 

*  Ca'  the  yowea,  etc. 

'     '  And  how  do  you  like  the  following : 

•ON     SEEING     URS.     K  B  M  B  L  X     IN     TARICO 

*  Kjcmslk,  thoa  cor*  at  mj  unbelief 

Of  MosKS  and  hia  rod; 
At  YAmico'a  aweet  notea  of  nief 
The  rock  with  teara  had  flow'd.' 

^  Or  this : 

•ON    W R .    ESQUIRE. 

'  So  Tile  was  poor  Wat,  anch  a  miacreant  alare, 
That  the  wonna  even  damn'd  him  when  laid  in  hia  grtLve ; 
*  In  hia  ahull  there  ia  famine  1'  a  atarred  reptile  criea  ; 
■  And  hia  heart  it  ia  poiaon  I'  another  repliea.' 

'  My  best  good  wishes  to  Mrs.  Hill,  and  believe  me  to  be 

•Ever  yours,  r.  Bunwa/ 

We  have  lately  learned  from  an  authentic  source,  that  Bums  ad- 
dressed numerous  letters  to  Mr.  Hill,  which  have  never  yet  been 
published.  These  letters  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Watson,  bookseller, 
Edinburgh,  and  we  entertain  a  hope  that  they  may  appear  in  a  new 
edition  of  the  life  and  works  of  Bums,  which  we  understand  Messrs. 
Chambers  of  Edinburgh  contemplate  publishing  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth.  The  edition  of  Bums  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers  ten  years  ago  is  incomparably  the  best  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared. No  man  has  done  so  much  to  collect,  purify  and  preserve 
the  writings  of  Bums  and  all  useful  information  concerning  him,  as 
that  gentleman  :  his  labors  and  researches  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  zealous  and  unremitting. 

We  had  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  add  to  thid  article  some  inte- 
resting reminiscences  of  Bums,  by  a  peisonal  fiiend  of  his,  who  yet 
survives,  in  the  western  part  of  our  state,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  fac- 
ulties,* although  he  is  over  ninety  years  of  age.  When  we  were  aware 
of  his  existence,  we  wrote  to  him,  but  as  yet  have  received  no  reply 
to  our  letter.  Should  any  arrive  in  time  for  this  number  of  the  maga- 
zine, it  wiU  appear  in  the  Editor's  Table. 

We  need  hardly  mention  also,  what  is  universally  known,  that  there 
is  a  lady  of  the  highest  respectability  resident  in  our  city,  to  whom 
when  she  was  very  young,  scarcely  fifteen.  Bums  addressed  some  of 
his  sweetest  songs,  and  we  could  mention  some  delightful  reminis- 
cences of  him,  but  delicacy  and  respect  for  that  most  amiable  lady, 
who  shrinks  from  all  public  mention  of  her  name,  forbids  us  :  we  are 
under  strict  injunctions  to  silence.  We  may  however  state,  that  in 
Allan  Cunningham's  life  of  Bums,  there  is  a  gross  error,  arising 
doubtless  from  misinformation  regarding  the  family ;  in  fact  he  men- 
tions a  gentleman  as  nearly  connected,  who  never  had  an  existence  ! 

The  circumstance  gave  great  pain  at  the  time  the  work  was  pub- 
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lished,  but  all  we  are  allowed  to  do,  is  to  state  the  bare  fact,  without 
&rther  comineiit  or  mention  of  names. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  state,  in  explanation  of  the  present  which 
Burns  sent  to  Mr.  UiU,  that  kippered  literally  means  smoked  salmon ! 

ROBKST  BALKAimO. 


TO        A        COMET 

WHTOH  UAB    APPaAaaS   BtTT  0«0X.  AMB    waOM   OHBXT    BAS    VOT    MUMH    XtABURBD. 

SriAK !  speak  I  thoa  distant  orb  of  light, 
From  thy  pore  throne  of  azure  bright, 
While  bursting  on  the  rayish'd  sight 
Of  feeble  man ! 

From  whence,  and  what  thine  errand  here  ? 
What  messaffe  from  those  distant  spheres. 
Through  which  thy  coursei  through  countless  years, 
Bfath  lain  in  light? 

Hast  brought  the  echo  of  a  song. 
That  rose  firom  a  seraphic  throng, 
/ks,  in  thy  course,  thou  sweptst  uong 

The  fields  of  heaven? 

Tell  us  the  history  of  the  stars : 
Doth  Sin  and  Death  the  glory  mar 
Of  those  bright  orbs  that  shine  afiur. 
In  azure  realms? 

Oh  whither?  —  with  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
To  grant  the  captive  a  release. 
And  bid  all  sin  and  sorrow  cease 

In  distant  worlds? 

Ages  before  the  birth  of  tune. 
Thy  courw  began ;  thy  path  sublime 
Hath  lain  beyond  the  stars  that  shine 
On  mortal  men. 

Since  GroD  first  made  His  throne  of  white. 
Thou  hast  sped  on  with  rapid  flight ; 
And  now  art  risii^on  our  sight, 

Thy  course  half  run. 

Swifter  than  thought  thy  heav'niy  race. 
Thy  lingering  light  a  path  doth  trace 
A  moment  in  the  azure  space, 

When  thou  art  gone ! 

Thy  orbit  is  a  mystic  chain 
That  links  with  distant  orbs  again, 
And  binds  the  stars  in  solemn  train 
Around  the  Throne. 
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SystemB  have  faded  from  the  sight 
Ajid  left  no  trace,  smce  fint  thd  light 
From  that  Etennil  Throne  of  white 

Commenced  its  ooaxse. 

From  systems  deep  in  chaos  laid 
New  worlds  shall  rise,  in  darkness  fade ; 
And  shining  orbs  be  wrappM  in  shade, 
Ere  it  shall  close! 

Oh  God  !  onr  reelins  thoughts  are  lost. 
When  on  this  {wundless  ocean  toes'd ; 
One  light  alone,  shall  beam  across 
Eternity ! 

When  the  archangel's  tmmp  shall  sowid, 
Breaking  the  sleep  of  death  profound, 
And  nations  all  shall  circle  'round 

Thy  judgment  seat : 

Then,  ftom  that  distant  Throne  so  bright, 
Shall  beam  a  clear,  a  heay'nly  light. 
And  this  shall  be  '  Thy  Robe  of  White,' 

O  final  Judge !  o  x> 

Nem-Ha»eii,\UB. 


RECOLLECTIONS     OF     LAFAYETT! 


BT    >108<    BTAMBXSR. 


We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  life  of  this  great  man  by  his  son, 
with  a  deeper  gratitude,  a  warmer  veneratioii  for  his  character.  His 
dbinterestedness,  his  noble  heroism  and  pure  integrity,  shine  out  with 
unsullied  lustre.  We  feel  a  hearty  reverence  and  ^Section ;  are  proud 
that  such  a  man  espoused  our  cause,  and  freely  accord  to  him  the  high 
honor  of  one  worthy  to  be  called  '  The  friend  of  WASHiNeTON.' 
Kindred  in  spirit,  in  aims,  in  hopes,  one  tempered  the  ardor  of  the 
other,  viewing  him  in  the  light  of  a  dear  son ;  while  the  other  reposed 
trust  in,  and  almost  worshipped  the  wisdom,  greatness  and  virtue  of 
his  guide,  his  example,  his  more  than  friend  ! 

Married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a  lovely  and  high-bom  woman, 
in  the  year  1774 ;  in  the  summer  of  '76  Larayette  was  stationed  on 
military  duty  at  Metz,  being  then  an  officer  in  the  French  army. 
Dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  the  commandant  of  that  place,  with  the 
Duke  of  Glocester  (brother  to  the  king  of  England,)  the  conversation 
turned  upon  American  affairs.  The  details  were  new  to  the  young 
Marquis ;  he  listened  with  eagerness  and  intense  interest.  The  cause 
seemed  to  him  just  and  noble,  from  the  representations  of  the  Duke 
himself;  and  before  he  left  the  table,  the  thought  came  into  his  head 
that  he  would  go  to  America,  offer  his  services  to  a  people  who  were 
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struggling  for  freedom  and  independence.  From  that  hour  be  could 
tbink  of  nothing  but  this  chivalrous  enterprise. 

The  property  of  Lafayette  being  at  his  own  disposal,  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  in  this  respect  his  own  heroic  inclinations.  His  youthful  ima- 
gination was  fired  with  a  thirst  of  glory ;  the  dazzling  vision  of  con- 
quering and  establishing  a  wide  countiy  over  the  sea  to  be  the  habita- 
tion, home  and  resting-place  of  Freedom,  so  dear  to  his  lofty  and 
untrammelled  mind,  became  i-eal  and  palpable.  Recollections  of  the 
glorious  past,  its  republics  and  their  ancient  splendor,  arts,  letters, 
poets,  orators  and  warriors  arose  in  his  memory,  and  combined  with  the 
cry  of  the  oppressed  which  sounded  in  his  ear,  above  the  booming 
ocean  which  rolled  between, '  fixing  his  firm  resolve.' 

Bom  and  cradled  in  an  atmosphere  oppressed  and  laden  with  aris- 
tocratic influences ;  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  united  to  the- 
object  of  his  affections,  rank,  wealth,  power ;  all  those  blandishments 
which  they  throw  around  men,  so  blinding  to  the  moral  vision  and  high 
purpose ;  and  so  inclining  the  possessor  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  noble 
promptings,  were  by  Lafayette  unheeded.  That  cry  for  succor  was 
never  stilled ;  it  would  in  his  heart  be  obeyed.  The  sacrifice  was 
made  —  in  the  ardor  of  his  feelings  to  him  no  sacrifice  —  but  a  tre- 
mendous one  in  truth  ;  one  which  we  feel  with  a  thrill  of  g^ratitude, 
and  shall  feel  to  all  generations. 

On  reading  those  ardent  letters  addressed  to  his  young  wife,  breath- 
ing the  most  romantic  and  devoted  love,  we  cannot  but  feel  this.  He 
thus  writes  to  her  when  fairly  off  at  sea : 

'  How  many  fears  and  anxieties  enhance  the  keen  anguish  I  feel  in 
being  separated  from  all  that  I  love  most  fondly  in  the  world  I  How 
have  you  borne  my  departure.  Have  you  loved  me  less  %  Have  you 
pardoned  me  ?  Have  you  reflected  that  at  all  events  I  must  equally 
have  been  separated  from  you  ;  wandering  about  in  Italy,*  dragging 
on  an  inglorious  life,  surrounded  by  persons  most  opposed  to  my  pro- 
jects and  manner  of  thinking.  All  these  reflections  did  not  prevent 
my  experiencing  the  most  bitter  grief  on  quitting  my  native  shore : 
your  sorrow,  that  of  my  friends,  my  child,  all  rushed  upon  my  thoughts, 
and  my  heart  was  torn  by  a  thousand  painful  feelings.  I  could  not  at 
that  instant  find  any  excuse  for  my  own  conduct.  If  you  could  know 
all  that  I  have  suffered,  and  the  melancholy  days  that  I  have  passed 
while  flying  from  all  I  love  best  in  the  world  !  Must  I  join  to  this 
affliction  the  grief  of  hearing  that  you  do  not  pardon  me  ?  That  you 
love  me  less  1  I  should  feel  in  truth  too  miserable.  But  I  need  not  fear 
this  —  need  I,  my  dearest  love  ]' 

The  career  of  Lafayette  is  known  to  every  child.  On  reviewing 
some  parts  of  it,  we  may  perhaps  feel  a  shade  of  regret.  Always  the 
friend  of  true  liberty,  of  n-ee  institutions,  yet  with  limitation,  with  con- 
servatism and  with  order.  The  lives  of  the  King  and  Queen,  placed 
in  his  hands,  were  not  by  his  decision,  firmness,  and  forethought  saved. 
Yet  in  spe^ng  of  them,  he  says : 


*  At  the  moment  of  bis  projected  departare  he  had  been  requested  to  Join  the  Dukk  d'Avxk. 
his  father-in-Uw,  In  »  Journey  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
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*  The  King  and  Queen,  their  lamentable  fate  only  allows  me  to 
pride  myself  on  some  services  I  have  rendered  them ;'  proving  that 
no  self-reproachful  visitings  mingled  with  his  regrets  at  their  awful 
late.  '  If/  he  says  in  an  earlier  day, '  I  have  ever  erred  in  the  path 
I  am  pursuing,  forgive  the  illusions  of  my  liead,  in  favor  of  the  good 
intentions  ana  rectitude  of  my  heart.' 

Washington's  love  for  Lafayette  forms  one  of  the  softest  and  most 
beautiful  traits  of  his  august  character.  ^ 

'  He  came/  says  the  Marquis  (by  which  name  he  was  exclusively 
designated)  on  the  occasion  of  his  severe  illness,  '  every  day  to  inquire 
after  his  friend's  health,  but  fearing  to  agitate  him,  he  only  conversed 
with  the  doctor,  and  returned  home  with  tearful  eyes  and  a  heart 
oppressed  with  grief.'  When  wounded  at  Brandy  wine.  General 
Washington  said  to  the  surgeon :  '  Take  care  of  him,  as  if  he  were 
my  son,  for  I  love  him  the  same.'  He  expressed  for  him  during  his  ill- 
ness the  most  tender  and  paternal  anxiety. 

*  How  is  it  possible,'  exclaims  Lafayette,  whose  love  and  veneration 
knew  no  bounds,  '  that  he  should  not  have  been  warmly  cherished 
by  his  disciple ;  he  who,  uniting  all  that  is  good  to  all  that  is  great,  is 
even  more  sublime  from  his  virtues  than  from  his  talents  ?  Had  he 
been  a  common  soldier,  he  would  have  been  the  bravest  in  f!he  ranks ; 
had  he  been  an  obscure  citizen,  all  his  neighbors  would  have  respected 
him.  With  a  heart  and  mmd  equally  correctly  formed,  he  judged 
both  of  himself  and  circumstances  with  strict  impartiality.  Nature, 
while  creating  him  expressly  for  that  revolution,  conferred  an  honor 
upon  herself;  and  to  show  her  work  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage, 
she  constituted  it  in  such  a  manner  that  each  distinct  quality  would 
have  failed  in  producing  the  end  required  had  it  not  been  sustained 
by  all  the  others.' 

What  a  noble  tribute,  and  what  a  just  one  ! 

The  recollections  of  my  early  childhood  most  fraught  with  joy  and 
delight  are  those  of  the  visit  of  General  Lafayette  to  the  United 
States.  Well  do  I  remember  the  splendid  pageant  of  his  entr6e  into 
this  city.  And  after  beholding,  in  all  its  pompous  length,  the  proces- 
sion, being  held  over  men's  shoulders,  in  '  The  Park,'  to  look  upon 
the  benevolent,  beaming,  happy  face  of  one  I  had  been  taught  to 
revere.  Afterward  too,  the  honor  I  esteemed  it  to  be  taken  by  the 
hand  by  this  great  and  brave  man,  my  heart  beating  proudly  beneath 
the  ribbon-badge  I  wore,  stamped  with  his  features,  and  with  a  '  Wel- 
come to  the  Nation's  Guest.'  Oh  !  happy  day  for  me  ;  thiice  happy, 
thrice  glorious  to  him  ! 

Lafayette's  march  through  this  country,  in  its  whole  length  and 
breadth,  was  a  grand  ovation.  His  pathway  lay  literally  over  nowers;. 
Wreaths  crowned  his  brow,  trkimphal  arches  overshadowed  him ; 
and  as  he  moved  on  they  were  showered  upon  him  by  old  and  young ; 
by  maiden,  child,  and  matron.  His  noble  deeds,  heroic  youth  and 
mild  and  serene  evening ;  his  trials,  misfortunes,  imprisonment  and 
escape ;  his  fortitude,  virtue,  constancy,  and  <  WbkLcome/  were  sung 
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in  verse  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  fiuthest  reach  of  the 
Father  of  Waters.  A  generous  grant  was  made  him  by  government, 
and  its  noble  vessels  conveyed  him  as  if  proad  of  their  burthen. 

A  carriage,  drawn  by  four  cream-colored  horses,  was  driven  up  to 
the  door  or  a  boarding-school  in  the  vicinity  of  a  neighboring  city. 
From  it  alighted  the  nation's  illustrious  guest;  his  son,  G-eorgb 
Washington,  and  two  ardent  friends  and  admirers.  The  plain  dress, 
gentlemanly  appeai'ance,  and  animated  countenance  of  Lafayette,  on 
which  bonhommie  was  so  legibly  written,  was  very  striking.  And  the 
introduction,  a  few  courteous  words,  his  kind  and  gracious  looks,  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

Kings  have  visited  kings,  and  more  ostentatious  pageantry  has 
been  displayed.  Victors  have  come  from  wars  laden  with  spoils,  and 
the  zealous  populace  have  dragged  their  chariots  through  the  crowd 
of  benighted  worshippers,  who  scattered  incense,  while  laurel^bays 
encircled  their  brows ;  but  such  an  universal,  spontaneous  ou^burBt  of 
National  Gratitude,  the  impulse  of  millions,  as  of  one  undivided  heart 
and  mind,  cherished,  transmitted,  and  grown  with  their  growth,  during 
the  lapse  of  near  fifty  years,  was  never  before  seen  or  recorded  on 
history's  page. 


WallensTein: 

THB     RENOWNED     CONQUEBOR     OP     OTTSTAYUS     VAAA. 


From  old  Bohemia's  wilds  he  sprung. 
The  mightiest  of  a  mighty  line, 

And  round  her  voiceless  craters  hung 
The  deathless  name  of  Wai<lenstbin. 

0*er  Europe's  dark  green  hills  he  trod, 
And  naught  his  spirit  could  resist ; 

For  he  had  read  the  will  of  God 
With  many  a  fabled  alchymist 

His  bale-fire  cast  its  dreadful  light 
Along  the  Danube  and  the  Khine, 

And  cities  bade  the  world  good-night 
Before  the  maroh  of  Wallenbtein. 

Moravia's  holy  host  were  swept 
Like  leaves  by  Autumn  winds  away, 

And  mothers  o'er  their  daughters  wept, 
And  fathers  knelt  in  fire  to  pray. 

The  Muses  left  their  quiet  vales. 
And  valor  led  them  safely  on ; 

Bohemia's  mountains  rang  with  wails, 
For  all  her  chivalry  had  gone. 

Yet  round  the  dark  old  abbey's  tower 
The  ivy  its  green  branches  flung, 

And  hooded  monks,  at  twilight  hour, 
Their  heavenly-breathing  vespers  sung. 


And  he  whose  cruel  steel  Was  wet 

With  martyrs'  blood,  did  he  decline  7 
No !  o'er  him  flushed  a  coronet, 
And  Friedland'sduke  was  Wallbnbtein. 

And  when  the  wassail-thunder  rolled, 
And  monarchs  drank  the  rich  red  wine. 

The  beggar's  pahn  was  crossed  with  gold ; 
The  poor  man's  host  was  Wau^nstein. 

The  Swede  !  he  came  with  bloody  zeal 
To  save  the  snfiering  Church  of  God  ; 

The  vine-clad  mountains  felt  his  heel, 
And  thousands  started  at  his  nod. 

Brave  Tilly's  matchless  skill  no  more 
Rolled  back  the  battle's  crimson  flood ; 

The  Danube  heard  his  cannons  roar. 
And  Augsburg  set  his  star  in  blood. 

But  hark !  beyond  the  silver  Rhine 
The  thrilling  cry  is  heard,  *  He  comes  I* 

'T  is  he,  the  dreaded  Wallenstein  ! 
And  burning  Lutzen  hails  his  dmms. 

They  meet  —  and  down  the  serried  line 
An  hundred  cannon  wildly  sing ; 

They  meet  —  the  fiery  Wallenstein 
And  Sweden's  lion-hearted  kmg. 
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lliey  met  npon  the  lurid  plain> 

A  misty  cloud  around  them  spread ; 

Oh !  who  shall  see  the  like  again 
Of  gloomy  Lutzen's  field  of  blood? 

Swift  from  the  battle's  deepest  roar 
A  gallant  chaiger  fiercely  sped  ; 

His  snowy  flank  was  red  with  eore  — 
The  lion  of  the  North  was  dead ! 

Then  sank  the  battle  on  the  breeze, 
As  sinks  the  storm's  last  thunder  gun, 

When  leaves  ban?  trembling  on  the  trees, 
And  glitter  in  me  eyening  sun. 

His  task  is  o'er :  for  this  he  came. 
For  this  he  swam  the  Danube's  flood : 

Oh !  had  his  spirit  with  the  flame 
Gone  up  on  Lutzen's  field  of  blood ! 

Waikmgton,  (D.  a,;  1840. 


Then  would  his  deathless  name  haye  shone 
O'er  wild  Bohemia's  mountain  snows. 

And  age  have  told  upon  the  Rhone 
How  high  his  dazzling  star  arose. 

But  no !  —  m  Eger's  towers  he  fell, 
By  Austria's  monarch's  stem  decree ; 

Nor  bishop's  prayer,  nor  parting  knell, 
Nor  consecrated  grave,  had  he. 

'T  was  thus  a  monarch's  love  repaid 
The  saviour  of  his  sinking  line  ; 

And  in  a  traitor's  ditch  was  laid 
The  headless  trunk  of  Wali«knstsin. 

And  now,  when  winter's  night-wind  roars 
Down  the  wild  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 

A  horseman  tramps  their  frozen  shores. 
And  cries  <  Remvubkk  Waixenstsin  !' 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


VARY      rtUBT. 


Among  the  many  great  men  produced  by  the  revolutions  of  Europe 
.during  the  middle  ages,  there  is  no  one  who  has  a  stronger  claim  upon 
our  attention  than  Charlemagne  ;  not  alone  for  the  brilliancy  oi  his 
genius,  but  also  for  those  lesser  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to 
render  a  man  truly  great 

The  subjugation  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  Eling  of  the  Groths,  is  one  of 
the  mightiest  events  recorded  in  history.  Those  countries,  which 
had  long  lain  dormant  with  regard  to  their  own  rights,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  act  for  themselves,  or  submit  to  masters  more  tyrannic  and 
exacting  than  the  Roman  had  ever  been.  But  what  effectual  resist- 
ance could  they  make  against  men  whose  only  occupation  was  war, 
and  whose  only  object  was  plunder  1  The  Gauls  flew  to  arms ;  but 
that  ancient  vsJor,  which  in  the  days  of  Brennus  had  threatened  the 
total  extinction  of  the  *  Eternal  City,'  had  waned,  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  East  succeeded  in  enervating  diem,  as  well  as  their  lordly  mas- 
ters. They,  however,  stayed  for  a  time  the  immediate  conquest  of 
their  country.  But  it  was  not  one  army  which  they  had  to  contend 
with,  nor  one  nation  which  they  had  to  subdue  :  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  inundated  the  country  in  quick  succession,  and  the  fertile 
fields  of  GrBul  soon  became  a  desert. 

The  numerous  tribes  of  Franks  who  possessed  themselves  of  a 
great  part  of  Gkiul  during  the  reign  of  Julian,  and  who  had  been 
forced  by  other  and  more  powerfiil  tribes  to  leave  Germany,  where 
they  lived  in  a  state  of  savage  wildness,  were  increased  by  others 
who  had  left  their  native  forests  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe 
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to  seek  a  fidrer  home  in  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  South  :  these 
had  now  become  the  lords  and  masters  in  me  land  of  their  adoption. 
Among  these  the  Franks  who  had  first  entered  the  country  stood 
pre^mment ;  and  even  when  the  government  had  degenerated  into 
anarchy  they  still  maintained  a  superiority  over  the  other  tribes. 
Possessing  within  themselves  those  great  qualities  which  are  neces- 
sary to  form  a  powerful  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  have 
claimed  dominion,  an^  finally  possessed  it  They  had  never  been 
completely  subdued  by  the  Romans ;  although  often  conquered,  they 
still  possessed  their  independence,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
kings  and  laws.  Continually  engaged  in  war,  they  became  the  best 
disciplined  and  bravest  soldiers  in  Europe;  feared  alike  by  their 
neighbors  and  the  Romans,  who  treated  them  as  allies,  and  often 
solicited  their  assistance  against  their  own  rebellious  subjects. 

The  Franks  were  not  ignorant  of  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  every  year  seemed  fast  approaching  to  a  state  of  dis- 
solution. Clevis,  son  of  Childeric,  was  die  first  king  of  the  Franks 
who  gave  the  Romans  any  uneasiness.  After  he  had  defeated  them 
under  the  conduct  of  their  general  Syag^us,  he  seemed  to  set  no 
bounds  to  his  ambition ;  but  still  pursuing  his  success,  he  drove  the 
remaining  Romans  out  of  Graul,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  Franks,  previous  to  the  reig^  of  Clovis,  were  idolaters ;  but 
they  were  not  destined  long  to  remain  so.  Clotilda,  his  wife,  was 
a  zealous  professor  of  Christianity,  and  was  continually  soliciting 
him  to  become  a  Christian :  he  however  remained  deaf  to  her  en- 
treaties ;  until  an  event  occurred  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature, 
that  it  converted  not  only  Clovis  but  a  great  number  of  his  follow- 
ers. At  the  battle  of  Tolbaic  his  army  was  wavering  before  the 
nearly  victorious  Germans :  Clovis  instantly  addressed  a  prayer  to 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  vowing  to  denounce  the  heathen  form  of 
worship  if  Hk  would  aid  him  against  his  enemy.  While  he  was  yet 
praying,  the  Germans,  who  had  been  almost  victors,  now  fled  before 
the  successful  Franks ;  and  Clovis,  recognizing  the  interposition  of 
the  Almighty,  determined  to  adhere  to  his  vow.  After  this,  he  still 
pursued  the  same  success,  annexing  newly-acquired  territoiies  to 
his  empire,  until  death  put  a  period  to  his  conquests.  He  died  in 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Clovis  left  four  sons,  who  divided  his  empire  among  them.  Two 
of  those  died,  leaving  their  possessions  to  their  brothers,  Childebert 
and  Clotaire.  These  two  brothers  were  perpetually  quarrelling  until 
the  death  of  Childebert,  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  united 
under  Clotaire.  Clotaire  dying,  much  dissension  arose  among  his 
subjects  in  regard  to  the  next  heir  to  the  throne.  It  was  concluded 
tliat  his  son,  who  was  but  an  infant,  should  succeed  to  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Clotaire  the  Second,  and  that  his  uncle  Gontran 
should  be  appointed  regent  untU  the  young  king  became  old  enough 
to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 

After  his  reign  the  country  sank  again  into  a  state  of  anarchy, 
caused  by  intestine  wars  waged  among  the  principal  men,  each  led 
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OD  by  his  own  ambition,  regardless  of  consequences.  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  (grandfather  of  Charlemagne,)  one  of  these,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful, put  an  end  to  those  dissensions  by  usurping  all  authority  and 
constituting  himself  maire  du  palais,*  Although  not  assuming  the 
title  of  king,  he  nevertheless  possessed  the  power,  as  all  the  afTairB 
of  government  were  performed  under  his  immediate  direction. 

Pepin,  on  the  death  of  Charles  M artel  his  father,  succeeded  to 
the  throne ;  for,  despising  the  frivolous  scrupulosity  of  his  father,  he 
was  himself  solemnly  crowned  by  the  pope's  legate  at  Soissons. 
This  Pepin,  who  was  father  of  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch, 
died  at  Paris  of  a  fever,  leaving  his  sons  Carloman  and  Charlemagne 
in  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  *  Troublous  times  produce  CTeat  men.' 
Never  has  this  been  more  fully  exemplified  thsin  in  the  case  of 
Charlemagne.  Bom  amidst  the  tumults  of  contending  parties,  his 
ear  had  been  early  taught  the  sounds  of  battle,  and  his  mind  had 
been  strengthened  by  being  exposed  to  the  perpetual  dangers  of  a 
camp.  Charlemagne,  while  young,  like  another  Hannibal,  accompa- 
nied his  father  in  many  campaigns,  whence  he  derived  all  that  know- 
ledge of  military  afiairs  which  afterward  rendered  hinl  so  famous ; 
and  never  did  he  appropriate  that  knowledge  to  the  furtherance  of 
any  design  in  which  honor  and  justice  were  not  concerned.  There 
is  nothing  definite  known  regarding  the  birth-place  or  early  life  of 
Charlemagne;  but  from  the  respect  which  he  had  for  all  things 
appertaining  to  religion,  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  educated  under 
the  judicious  authority  of  his  mother,  the  pious  Bertha,  who  inspired 
him  with  those  sublimte  qualities  which  shone  forth  in  his  after  life. 
Pepin,  aware  of  the  talents  of  his  son,  entrusted  him  with  matters  of 
great  importance,  which  were  always  performed  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction. It  was  not  however  till  the  death  of  his  father  that  Charle- 
magne put  forth  bb  great  abilities.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
numerous  enemies  arose  on  all  sides ;  taking  advantage  of  the  youth 
of  their  new  sovereign,  they  imagined  they  could  now  throw  off  his 
authority,  and  once  more  become  independent.  With  this  intention 
Hunald  of  Acquitaine  levied  a  large  army  ;  and  in  all  the  buoyancy 
of  anticipated  success,  he  thought  to  crush  with  his  powerful  force 
the  ill-provided  and  scanty  followers  of  Charlemagne ;  but  all  those 
wants  were  more  than  supplied  by  the  untiring  activity  of  the  young 
king,  and  Hunald  perceived  in  his  defeat  the  utter  ruin  of  all  his 
hopes.  This  however  was  but  the  prologue  to  the  drama  of  his  suc- 
cess. These  victories  were  any  thing  but  pleasing  to  his  brother 
Carloman,  whose  terrors  were  magnified  by  the  unjust  fear  that 
Charlemagne,  not  content  with  subduing  his  enemies,  would  dispos- 
sess him  of  his  kingdom.  His  irritated  feelings  were  worked  upon 
by  the  insidious  counsels  of  his  flatterers,  and  he  now  beheld  in  his 
brother  the  future  usuiper  of  his  throne.     To  avoid  this  he  made 


*  This  office,  the  powers  of  which  had  been  conBtantly  increasing  from  the  time  of  its  Insti- 
tafeion,  confined  the  duties  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  posoessed  strictly  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  and  was  but  another  name  lor  guhemator  paiatii^  or  '  Master  of  the  King  s  House- 
hold.' 
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preparations  for  war.  Happily,  however,  there  was  found  a  media- 
trix in  the  person  of  Bertha,  who  was  equally  beloved  by  both,  and 
who  succeeded  in  quieting  the  fears  of  Carloman  and  reconciling  the 
brothers. 

It  has  been  alleged  against  Charlemagrne  as  a  crime  that  he 
divorced  his  wife  Desideria,  whom  he  married  at  the  urgent  request 
of  liis  mother ;  but  the  plea  of  sterility,  which  in  those  times  was 
held  justifiable,  entirely  excludes  him  from  a  trial  by  the  laws  of 
society  at  the  present  day.  His  marriage  with  Hildegarde,  daughter 
of  a  noble  family  in  Suabia,  was  productive  of  more  happiness  to 
him.  It  is  true  he  received  some  annoyance  from  Desidenus,  father 
of  his  late  wife  ;  who,  conceiving  himself  insulted  by  the  repudia- 
tion of  his  daughter,  was  determined  on  avenging  himself  at  the 
most  convenient  opportunity.  This  was  not  long  in  presenting 
itself. 

After  the  death  of  Carloman,  his  brother  was  elected  to  his  vacant 
throne  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  nobles,  thereby  again 
uniting  under  the  one  person  this  powerful  nation.  Giberga,  wife  of 
the  late  king,  believing  her  children,  who  were  quite  young,  the  law- 
ful successors  to  the  crown,  applied  to  Desidenus  for  aid,  expecting 
mth  his  assistance  to  supplant  her  brother-in-law  and  place  the  chil- 
dren on  the  throne  of  the  father.  All  her  efforts,  however,  were  un- 
availing against  the  superior  power  of  Charlemagne,  who  kept  pos- 
eession  of  the  throne. 

The  Saxons  were  the  next  enemies  with  whom  Charlemagne  had 
to  contend.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  war,  they  had  become 
the  terror  of  the  surrounding  nations.  They  possessed  a  compara- 
tive knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  while  their  well-con- 
structed navy  gave  them  a  power  not  surpassed  by  any  nation  of 
their  time.  They  had  descended  in  large  bodies  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  that  country  to  their  sway. 
They  had  carried  on  a  border  warfare  against  the  Franks,  and  against 
them  Charlemagne  now  levelled  the  force  of  his  mighty  genius.  But 
it  was  not  their  extirpation  he  sought :  he  well  knew  how  utterly 
futile  it  would  be  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  an  ene- 
my who  seemed  innumerable  ;  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  milder 
plan — that  of  converting  them  to  Christianity  after  he  had  inspired 
them  with  a  terror  of  his  arms.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  into 
their  country,  laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  sWord,  and  destroyed 
the  teniple  of  Irminsula,  which  had  been  erected  to  commemorate 
the  defeat  of  Quintilius  Varus*  by  the  German  leader  Arminius, 
which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar.  All  their 
hopes  seemed  at  the  time  extinct  in  the  destruction  of  their  temple, 
ana  they  tendered  their  submission,  with  twelve  hostages,  as  an  ear- 
nest of  their  future  good  conduct ;  having  on  their  part  received  mis- 
sionaries to  disseminate  the  principles  of  Christianity  among  them. 
He  now  turned  homeward,  not  from  any  surety  of  the  obedience  of 

*  This  was  more  afflicting  to  Augustus  than  any  misfortano  he  had  erer  suffered ;  and  in 
the  angaish  of  his  mind  at  ihie  loss  he  would  often  cry  out :  *  Quzivtilxus  Vasus,  restore  me 
my  lemons  !* 
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the  Saxons,  but  because  bis  presence  was  required  to  suppress  the 
designs  of  Desiderius,  who  still  was  ready  at  the  most  lavorable 
opportunity  to  wage  war  against  him.  During  his  absence  he  had 
fomented  the  dissensions  that  existed  between  Paul  Afiarti  (a  man 
who  was  distinguished  more  for  his  cunning  than  any  natural  abilities 
he  possessed)  and  Adrian,  who  upon  the  death  of  Stephen  was 
elected  to  the  papal  chair.  Afiarta,  who  had  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  favor  of  the  people,  thought  his  accession  on  the  death  of 
Stephen  past  all  doubt ;  but  now,  seeing  all  his  hopes  dispelled  by 
the  election  of  Adrian,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  court  of  Desi- 
derius,  whom  he  knew  had  a  previous  cause  of  hatred  against  the 
pope.  Desiderius,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  promised  to  Stephen 
to  cede  to  him  all  those  possessions  of  which  he  had  unjustly  de- 
prived him ;  but  instead  of  ratifying  it,  he  seized  on  the  cities  of 
Faienza  and  Commachio ;  and  he,  no  longer  determined  to  keep  up 
the  specious  show  of  peace  with  which  he  had  hitherto  treated  the 
pope,  marched  direct  on  Rome  herself.  Adrian  made  all  necessary 
preparations  to  sustain  a  siege.  In  the  mean  time  he  sent  an  eccle- 
siastic of  the  name  of  Peter  to  Ihionville,  in  France,  where  Charle- 
magne had  taken  up  his  winter  quarters.  When  Charlemagne  had 
been  apprized  of  the  designs  of  his  old  enemy,  he  was  not  Ion?  in 
resolving  what  to  do.  Satisfied  of  his  own  superiority,  he  endea- 
vored to  effect  a  reconciliation ;  but  finding  all  his  good  endeavors 
baffled  by  the  foolish  pertinacity  of  the  Lombard  kmg,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  arms. 

The  Alps,  over  which  he  had  to  pass,  presented  an  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier ;  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
bravest.  The  love  of  his  soldiers,  however,  insured  obedience  to  his 
commands,  and  he  commenced  the  passage  led  on  by  his  own  invin- 
cible firmness.  Possessing  the  patience  of  Hannibal  and  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  Napoleon,  he  yielded  to  no  difficulties,  nor  suc- 
cumbed to  any  obstacle !  He  had  not  the  many  advantages  which 
Napoleon  possessed  in  the  civilization  of  the  times ;  and  his  soldiers 
were  as  yet  only  semi-civilized  ;  yet  the  bleak  prospect  before  him  was 
not  sufficient  to  make  him  forego  his  resolution.  As  he  proceeded, 
and  found  himself  cut-off  from  all  communication  as  it  were  with  the 
world.  Alp  on  Alp  reared  their  gigantic  snow-crowned  heads  far 
above  the  clouds,  and  all  around  frightful  precipices,  yawned  as  if  to 
deter  him  from  proceeding  any  farther — his  mind  rose  successful 
above  the  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Each  new  moun- 
tain seemed  only  the  commencement  of  an  ascent  more  fearful  than 
its  predecessor.  Happy,  however,  would  his  soldiers  have  been  were 
these  the  only  obstacles  which  they  had  to  encounter ;  for  here  nature 
lost  all  her  mildness  and  reic^ed  supreme  tyrant ;  the  elements  raging 
in  all  their  fierceness  added  new  terrors  to  the  scene ;  and  amid  the 
roaring  of  the  tempest,  huge  avalanches  were  hurled  i^om  their  seats 
in  the  mountains  upon  the  heads  of  the  devoted  soldiers,  burying  them 
vnthin  their  bosoms.  They  bounded  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
carrying  them  into  feaifol  abysses,  where  no  human  aid  could  reach 
them.     Many  perished  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold.     Charlemagne 
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still  pressed  on  :  impervious  to  fear,  he  overcame  all  those  who  op- 
posed his  progress,  until  he  at  last  came  v^ithin  sight  of  the  fertile 
plains  of  Italy  ;  and  never  were  the  soldiers  of  Hannibal  more  joyed 
at  the  same  view  than  were  those  of  Charlemagne. 

In  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Hannibal  and  Na- 
poleon for  their  passage  of  the  Alps,  we  seem  to  have  lost  all  know- 
ledge of  the  same  achievement  by  Charlemagne,  who  had  more  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  than  either.  Hannibal  could  call  to  his  aid 
the  power  of  that  gigantic  machinery  which  the  ancients  possessed ; 
but  Charlemagne  lived  in  an  age  when  his  subjects  were  as  yet  igno- 
rant of  those  arts  which  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  had  arrived  at  such 
perfection,  and  he  had  only  the  wild  nature  of  the  Franks  to  oppose 
to  the  difficulties  which  he  met. 

Having  performed  this  stupendous  task,  Charlemagne  waited  to 
refresh  his  fatigued  soldiers,  and  then  pouring  down  like  a  deluge  he 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  Lombardy  and  besieged  Pavia.  The  news 
of  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  enemy  was  conveyed  with  the  speed  of 
electricity  tp  Dpsiderius,  who  made  all  possible  haste  to  oppose  him. 
But  his  resistance  was  ineffectual.  He  retreated  to  Favia,  and  having 
fortified  that  city  as  well  as  his  means  would  allow,  he  took  command 
of  it  himself,  determined  to  brave  a  siege  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
despair. 


THE        REJECTliP. 

Yk8  !  had  thy  love  been  given  to  me, 
When,  restless  with  high-wrought  desire, 

That  boon  I  lightly  sought  of  thee, 
lU-taught  to  what  true  hearts  aspire* 

In  spite  of  all  thy  loveliness 

I  feel  I  should  have  loved  thee  less. 

The  treasures  of  a  faithful  heart, 
So  pure  as  thine  must  ever  prove, 

May  not  their  preciousness  impart 
When  challenged  by  ambitious  love ; 

Love,  like  a  tree,  ere  it  bear  fruit 

Must  find  a  soil,  a  clime,  a  root 

But  when  my  ardent  wish  was  crossed 
I  felt  how  bright  the  boon  I  craved ; 

For  all  the  wealth  of  pride  I  lost, 
I  found  my  dearest  treasure  saved : 

That  treasure  is  my  love  of  thee, 

Which  else  would  cold  and  barren  be. 

When  thy  true  nature  with  a  word 

From  fancied  joy  turned  back  my  eyes. 

As  cherubim  with  beaming  sword 
Guarded  the  gates  of  Paradise, 

I  trusted,  that  if  love  was  o*er 

I  still  could  prize  thy  friendship  more. 
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If  then  with  an  impetuous  heart 

I  bowed  before  thy  beauty's  shrine, 
My  soul  now  worships  that  *  good  part* 

Which,  Mart,  shall  be  ever  thine : 
Which  shall  to  me  more  worthy  prove 
Of  nobler  passion,  purer  love. 

Be  then  my  prayer  that  thou  may*st  still 

More  bright  and  purely  lovely  seem, 
Till  love,  which  was  a  chafing  rill. 

Shall  widen  to  a  golden  stream, 
And  to  its  peaceful  depths  be  given 
Thine,  beaming  star-like  down  from  heaven.  g.  n  .  k. 


THE     TWINKLE     MANUSCRIPT 


rXJITRD     or     SAWS    TON     BPXIOKL. 


It  is  but  fair,  most  gentle  reader,  that  the  Editor's  pen  should 
give  thee  a  Preface,  in  which  thou  may  est  be  somewhat  enlightened 
as  to  the  manner  by  which  these  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
present  possessor,  and  his  right  to  give  publicity  to  many  events 
therein  noted;  which  may  appear  of  altogether  too  private  com- 
plexion to  be  exposed  to  the  general  eye,  unless  with  due  and  sufiB- 
cient  warrant  It  is  true  that  many  papers  in  this  collection  are  of 
so  discursive  and  indeed  fanciful  a  nature,  that  for  them  no  excuse 
would  be  exacted,  or  even  looked  for ;  but  the  exclusively  personal 
and  autobiographical  character  of  by  far  the  greater  proportion,  so 
minute  and  particular  is  it,  compelled  the  Editor  to  give  full  and  un- 
equivocal authority  for  his  otherwise  apparent  betrayal  of  confidence. 
Indeed,  nothing  would  give  him  more  poignant  uneasiness  than  a 
doubt  in  thy  mmd  that  he  did  not  conform  rigidly,  and  willingly  too, 
to  the  code  of  nicest  delicacy  in  this  matter.  Were  he  to  offer  no 
legality  for  placing  before  thy  vision  so  much  of  biographical  inci- 
dent as  these  manuscripts  contain,  Hans  knoweth  full  well  that  thou 
wouldst  feel  like  the  sharer  of  a  stolen  pear  or  watermelon,  which, 
by  thy  countenance,  had  been  filched  from  the  garden  of  some  quiet 
and  inoffensive  neighbor;  and  although  perchance  pleasant  to  thy 
taste,  yet  leaving  sour  and  disagreeable  fancies  to  disturb  the  dreams 
of  thy  conscientious  pillow.  Hans  deemeth  it  meet,  therefore,  as  well 
for  thee  as  for  himself,  to  preface  this  edition  of  random  scraps  with 
a  few  explanatory  hints,  which  may  remove  all  idea  of  surreptition, 
and  exonerate  him  in  thy  eyes  from  the  slightest  blame. 

Some  ten  years  agone,  in  that  delightful  season  of  the  year  when 
the  cry  of  '  Shad  !  fresh  shad  !  here  die'  aw  !'  is  replaced  by  that  of 
'  Roipe  straw-berrees  !'  and  lank,  many -ribbed  horses,  strung  all  over 
with  festoons  of  little  baskets,  peregrinate  the  shaded  streets  of  Brook- 
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lyn  before  rattling  superannuated  wagons,  and  when  troops  of  little 
ragged  barefooted  girls  are  heard  in  all  directions  screeching  out 
'  A-e-r-adish-e-e-e-s !'  Hans  took  it  into  his  head  to  visit  some  old  Dutch 
friends,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  enjoy  the  fresher 
sea-breeze  and  wilder  dashing  of  the  cool  waves.  Now  be  it  known 
to  thee,  astonished  reader,  that  Hans  is  a  great  economist  of  time — in 
his  own  peculiar  way — and  never  lets  slip  an  opportunity  to  *  Carpe  • 
diem^  as  Horace  says ;  '  which  meaneth  in  the  vulgate,'  *  enjoy  the 
present  and  tickle  Time's  sides  till  the  old  fellow  stops  to  laugh  with 
you.'  There  is  a  set  of  pseudo-philosophers  in  the  world  who  re- 
gard as  sheer  idleness  much  that  Hans  considereth  profitable  em- 
ployment ;  and  if  they  were  to  see  him,  of  a  summer's  day,  lying  in 
the  shade  of  the  rocks  and  overhanging  branches,  on  a  sofl,  sweet 
couch  of  moss,  with  half-closed  eye^lids  looking  out  where  the  sun- 
light falleth  hazily  upon  the  broad  mirror  of  the  ocean,  dotted  here 
and  there  in  the  distance  with  tiny  green  islands  and  white  gull-like 
sails,  or  listening  to  the  beating  of  the  waves  as  they  come  rolling  in 
restless  and  unceasing,  multitude  to  the  '  far-sounding  shore,'  would 
call  him  an  arrant  idler,  and  read  to  him  Solomon's  description  of 
the  sluggard  and  his  weedy  garden.  To  all  such  Hans  good-na- 
turedly— for  he  never  gets  into  a  passion  — throweth  down  the  glove, 
and  challengeth  their  mail-clad  utility-ships  to  show  wherein  their 
boasted  usefulness  hath  existence ;  or,  if  existing,  wherein  lieth  its 
superiority  to  his  idleness.  But  what !  what !  Hans  must  really 
beg  pardon  for  having  thus  gone  off  the  straight  highway  of  narra- 
tive into  the  crooked  by-paths  of  episode  ;  and  while  he  promiseth 
amendment,  will  relate  to  thee  how,  strolling  some  mile  or  two  from 
the  dwelling  of  old  Ripper  Vandermeer,  on  a  hot  afternoon,  he  was 
all  at  once  startled  from  a  flower-picking,  ease-consulting  walk,  into 
an  uncomfortable  and  undignified  run,  by  a  furious  thunder-cloud, 
which  rapidly  gained  on  him  for  well-nigh  half  a  mile  ;  and  just  as 
he  reached  the  leaky  porch  of  a  dingy,  isolated  school-house,  poured 
down  a  whole  flood  of  watery  spitemlness ;  though  luckily  without 
accomplishing  its  purpose  of  wetting  Hans  to  the  skin,  but  growled 
out  its  indignation,  and  overspread  the  sky  with  its  ugly  presence,  as 
if  to  cut  off  all  chance  of  retreat  Hans  saw,  or  imagined  he  saw, 
the  bearded  face  of  Neptune  frowning  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
cloud  as  it  pursued  him ;  and  as  the  sea  had  been  very  clear  that 
day,  doubtless  the  old  water-king  suspected  that  Hans  had  been 
watching  his  marine  seraglio  through  the  sky-lights,  and  had  wit- 
nessed his  sofl:  caressing  of  some  favorite  nymph,  and  meant  forth- 
with to  tell  of  it.  Now  such  an  idea  never  entered  Hans*  head ;  for, 
as  he  said  before,  he  would  never  trespass  over  the  bounds  of  the 
most  scrupulous  delicacy ;  no,  not  for  his  right  eye ;  although  his  lefl: 
one  squinteth  a  trifle. 

Here,  then,  in  this  old  weather-worn,  unpainted  school-house,  com- 
menced Hans'  acquaintance  with  the  lamented  Timothy  Twinkle, 
whose  friendship  was,  for  six  joyful  years,  so  rich  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, and  whose  autobiography  and  loose  desultory  scraps  of  essays 
and  concetti  will,  Diedrich  volente,  pass  in  review  before  thee. 
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As  Hans  stood  there  in  the  porch,  the  rain  came  dripping  down 
through  the  loose  shingles  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  not  caring  to 
spoil  his  newly- washed  blouse  and  white  inexpressibles,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  inner  door-latch ;  with  a  misgivings  however,  that  he 
should  find  it  fastened,  since  it  was  now  past  four  of  the  clock,  when, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  of  which  the  memory  of  old  maids  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary,  country  urchins  are  released  from  '  durance 
vile'  and  allowed  to  scamper  unmolested  until  nightfall  wherever 
they  list.  In  despite  of  his  fears  the  door  happily  opened,  and  Hans 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  potentate  who  held  unshared  sway  in 
this  clapboard  palace. 

It  needed  but  a  glance  at  the  bright  gray  eye  of  the  wearer  of 
pedagogical  purple  to  discover  therein  playing  in  little  eddies  about 
the  corners  a  whole  flood  of  comical  fun-loving  good-nature,  which 
the  saddened  expression  of  his  mouth  but  added  interest  to.  Straight- 
ening out  into  a  sort  of  questionable  uprightness,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  curvature  of  the  new  moon,  he  profiered  his  chance-visitor 
a  seat  on  the  throne  itself,  before  which  stood  the  desk  of  state,  be- 
strewn with  the  paraphernalia  of  his  rank ;  old  copy-books,  scored 
over  with  inky  images  of  every  thing  *  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,'  and  likenesses  of  things 
nondescript,  if  not  entirely  absurd  and  fanciful ;  dictionaries  whose 
birth  might  have  been  ascribed  to  times  before  the  flood,  if  Dr. 
Faustus  had  been  of  antediluvian  origin ;  and  English  readers,  appa- 
rently much  older  than  the  venerable  Murray.  The  little  end  of  a 
green -and-yellow  raw* hide  proti'uded  from  the  drawer,  as  if  impa- 
tient for  the  next  week's  use.  But  all  these  are  not  the  schoolmaster 
whom  Hans  sat  beside,  and  whom  he  wishes  the  reader  could  have 
known.  '  Could  have  known^  indeed !  Why,  perhaps  thou  didst 
know  him,  and  even  now  callest  up  on  the  surface  of  thy  memory  a 
distinct  wave-refloction  of  his  high,  narrow  forehead,  his  long,  thin 
nose  and  uneasy  nostril,  and  his  sparse,  grayish  hair,  that  dangled 
over  his  vein-ridged  temples  down  to  his  open,  square  shirt-collar. 
If  thou  didst  know  him,  thou  too  feelest  a  tear  stealing  into  thine 
eye,  even  as  the  same  expression  of  remembrance  fiUeth  the  eye  of 
the  Editor  that  speaketh  to  thee.  What  though  his  stringless  shoes 
were  hid  in  his  ungartered  hose,  and  his  loose  nankeens,  besprinkled 
and  bespotted  with  ink,  hung  awry  upon  his  long  fire-iron  legs  1 
What  if  his  waistcoat  boasted  but  two  (wrongly-fastened)  buttons, 
and  his  ill-fitted  cooler  came  but  half-way  down  to  the  bend  of  his 
knee  in  a  spare  '  swallow-tail'  behind  1  Thou  canst  i:epress  a  smile 
at  his  summer  costume,  even  when  his  naiTow-brimmed  sugar-loaf 
Leghorn  hat  comes  in  its  yellow  dinginess  before  thee ;  while  thou 
rememberest  his  ever-changing  smile,  half  playful,  half  sad,  and 
hearest  even  now,  though  death  has  silenced  it,  his  deep,  friendly 
voice  in  thy  unforgetting  ear. 

When  the  two  new-made  acquaintances  lefl  the  school-house  and 
its  leaky  porch  together,  the  rain  had  ceased ;  and  the  thunder-cloud, 
no  longer  spurred  on  to  mischief  by  the  wrathful  presence  of  the 
sea-god,  ratUed  out  a  few  indistinct  peals  of  thunder,  just  to  intimate 
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its  whereabout,  as  it  peeped  up  over  the  horizon  with  a  sort  of 
malicious  good -nature,  to  get  a  sight  of  Hans  as  he  issued  from  the 
place  of  his  captivity. 

The  boarding-place  of  the  school-master  lay  in  the  route  of  Hans' 
return ;  and  as  his  ramble  had  given  him  an  excellent  digestive  long- 
ing, he  incontinently  closed  with  an  invitation  to  '  supper/  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  Hans  did  ample  justice  to  the  hot  rolls  and 
rich  chocolate  which  the  kind  hands  of  the  old  maid  who  did  the 
honors  of  the  table  assiduously  presented  to  his  notice.  A  quiet 
smoke  afterward  on  the  benches  under  the  honeysuckle  in  the  door- 
way was  hardly  concluded  before  nightfall ;  and  as  Hans  departed,  he 
made  the  schoolmaster  promise  to  spend  the  tiext  day,  being  Satur- 
day, with  him  at  Herr  Ripper's  locust-hid  mansion. 

That  next  day  is  marked  with  white  in  the  Editor's  calendar,  for 
it  commenced  the  strong  friendship  he  loves  so  well  to  remember. 
Twinkle  at  that  time  was  perchance  some  thirty-three ;  and  as  he 
gave  here  and  there  glimpses  of  his  history,  there  twined  about 
Hans'  soul  the  myrtle- vines  of  esteem,  and  ever  since  he  has  blessed 
the  summer-storm  for  driving  him  to  the  school-house  for  shelter. 

Some  six  years  after  this  initium  amicitics,  Hans,  on  returning 
from  a  winter's  stay  on  St.  Mary's  river,  found  a  black-sealed  letter 
in  the  post  from  the  little  neighborhood  where  the  schoolmaster  re- 
sided. The  superscription  was  in  a  female  hand,  and  as  he  for  a 
long  time  had  received  no  missive  from  his  friend,  he  feared  before 
breaking  the  seal  what  the  contents  more  surely  informed  him.  The 
letter  was  penned  by  the  old  maid  with  whose  mother  the  school- 
master had  boarded,  and  with  a  sorrowing  conciseness  mentioned  his 
sickness  and  death,  and  his  last  request  that  an  old  black  leather 
valise  should  be  carefully  reserved  for  the  sole  inspection  and  bene- 
fit of  Hans  Von  Speigel.  Accordingly,  one  shining  April  day  the 
Editor  of  these  papera  drove  across  the  island  to  Ripper  Vander- 
meer's,  and  stopped  by  the  way  at  the  house  with  honeysuckle  over 
the  front  door.  Here  he  received  the  legacy  from  the  weeping  Mar- 
guerite, whose  whole  soul  seemed  to  gush  away  as  she  spoke  of  the 
death-bed  scene,  and  descanted  on  the  many  virtues  of  the  departed. 
Believing  that  she  might  possess,  like  the  rest  of  womankind,  a  modi- 
cum of  curiosity,  Hans  took  the  little  iron  key  which  she  delivered 
to  him  and  applied  it  to  the  padlock,  and  opened  the  valise  before 
her. 

At  first  he  thought  that  bis  departed  friend  meant  to  smile  at  his 
expense,  even  in  the  grave ;  for  nothing  Was  apparent  but  hiero- 
glyphical  scraps,  torn  leaves  of  copy-books,  and  backs  of  letters 
scribbled  over ;  but  on  a  more  minute  seai*ch  he  discovered  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  lay  crumpled  and  doubled  up  in  a  greasy  razor- 
case  at  the  bottom  : 

*  Hans,  mow  Ami  :  I  cannot  lire  one  week  longer,  ao  the  raacally  doctor  thia  morning  plea- 
aantly  Informed  me ;  and  as  a  memento  of  lore  I  leare  the  contents  of  thia  Talise  to  your  care 
and  keeping,  to  dispose  of  as  you  shall  see  fit  You  will  find  no  little  trouble  in  fitting  the  bio- 
graphical shreds  and  patches  together;  but  the  puzzling  task  will  keep  me  a  little  longer  in 
your  mind ;  ao  I  do  not  regret  It.    As  for  the  miscellaneous  remainder,  bum  them,  for  la  no 
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other  way  can  tboy  enlighten  anybody.  Give  the  gold  ring  which  you  wUl  find  in  the  paste-box, 
and  which  was  my  poor  mother's  wedding-ring,  to  Mabousjuts  ;  and  tell  her  to  think  of  ma 
once  in  a  while  ;  for  I  regard  her  as  a  kind  sifter. 

'  And  now,  Hans,  good-by  until  we  meet  in  the  better  land.    God  lore  you  I 

•  T.  TwiWKiB.' 
*For  metn  Utibe  Freund,  Uaks  Von  Spiigsl.' 

The  editor  himself  feeletfa  scarcely  pleased  with  the  result  of  his 
labors  in  comparing  and  arranging  the  contents  of  the  valise.  Some 
of  the  scraps,  indeed,  are  so  illegible  from  cross- writing  and  blottings 
that  he  doth  not  exactly  know  whether  they  belong  to  the  autobiog- 
raphy or  to  the  '  miscellaneous  remainder*  That  some  of  these  do 
form  part  of  the  former  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  incomplete- 
ness which,  curious  reader,  thou  wilt  observe  in  the  account  of  the 
schoolmaster's  life ;  the  thread  of  the  narrative  being  in  places  broken 
so  entirely  as  to  render  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  connect  it.  There 
may  be  however  every  thing  that  is  needed  in  a  bundle  of  papers 
written  in  shoit-hand  and  tied,  or  rather  buckled  together  with  a  silver- 
clasped  embroidered  garter.  That  something  worth  preserving  lieth 
hid  under  this  hieroelyphical  mantle,  held  together  as  it  is  by  so  mys- 
tical a  band,  Hans  doubteth  not ;  yet  is  he  by  constitution  so  averse 
to  dry  and  vexatious  inquiries  that  he  hath  not  the  patience  to  attempt, 
at  least  at  present,  the  deciphering  thereof.  Commending  then  the 
result  of  his  impei-fect  labors  to  thy  favor,  most  patient  reader,  Hans 
presenteth  thee  with  the  following 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY     OF     TIMOTHY     TWINKLE. 


TQ  B       F  t  HH  T . 


Ip  I  could  have  had  any  voice  in  the  matter  I  should  very  probably 
have  dissented  from  entering  the  world  through  the  gates  of  poverty. 
As  it  was,  my  wishes  were  entirely  unconsulted,  and  I  was  ushered 
into  the  world  as  the  son  of  parents  who  were  poor  when  I  was  bom 
and  continually  grew  poorer  thereafter ;  three  mouths  being  harder 
to  fill  than  two. 

Of  the  circumstances  attending  my  first  advent  into  the  light  of 
day  I  can  recollect  but  little ;  and  the  memory  of  that  little  is  so  vague 
and  indistinct  that  at  times  I  think  I  don't  remember  it  at  all.  Un- 
certainty then  as  to  this  interesting  portion  of  my  earliest  moments 
behooves  me  to  say  nothing ;  but  after  all  I  should  be  relating  not 
fact  but  air-wove  and  unsubstantial  fiction,  resting  on  sheer  vacuity. 
Much  pleasure  would  it  give  me,  however,  clearly  to  recollect  and 
accurately  to  write  down  the  truth  in  relation  to  my  coming  into  the 
world ;  not  so  much  out  of  merely  personal  and  selfish  considerations 
as  to  enlighten  the  Public  —  if  its  great  squinting  eye  should  ever 
fall  upon  the  history  of  my  life  —  on  this  matter  of  transition  from 
nothing  into  somethinic  ;  ignorance  of  which  prevaileth,  at  least  in 
those  localities  with  which  I  am  familiar,  to  a  lamentable  extent.  It 
was  but  the  other  day,  just  after  the  announcement  of  a  new-comer 
into  the  village,  that  I  heard  Marguerite  (who  little  dreamed  that  I 
was  within  ear-shot  to  bear  witness  to  her  lack  of  coiTect  informa- 
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tioii)  telling  a  bevy  of  little  girls,  who  were  in  an  inquiring  mood,  that 
a  beautiful  bird  with  feathers  of  purple  and  gold,  and  bearing  in  his 
beak  a  fairy  basket  full  of  roses  wherein  the  baby  nestles,  comes  in 
the  night  to  good  people  with  this  litttle  token  of  fairy  love.  If  her 
account  of  the  matter  were  the  one  in  general  acceptance  throughout 
Christendom,  I  should  rest  satisfied,  having  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  was  the  true  one  and  should  pass  by,  as  entirely  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence, all  theories  of  Pagan  or  Mahommedan  origin,  however  ingeni- 
ous and  apparently  philosophical ;  believing  as  I  do,  that  true  Christiaa 
ideas  can  only  be  found  in  a  Christian  community,  and  that  no  wis- 
dom, either  moral  or  political,  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Even  I  would 
ffo  so  far  as  to  assert,  what  every  body  will  admit,  that  there  is  no  true 
developments  of  the  mind  or  body  except  on  christian  soil ;  indeed 
that  love  and  pity,  magnanimity  and  patiiotism,  filial  and  parental 
affeclion,  exist  no  where  but  on  the  soil  the  church  had  blessed.  If 
then  her  idea  had  been  the  idea  of  Christendom  I  should  have  sought 
no  farther.  But,  alas !  this  idea  of  Marguerite's  is  not  the  general  one, 
even  in  this  section  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  I  am  reluctantly 
forced  to  believe  that  there  is  very  little  true  knowledge  abroad  con- 
cerning the  interesting  subject  of  which  she  spoke  so  confidently.  I 
have  found  many  different  and  conflicting  opmions  on  this  topic  ex- 
isting in  the  minds  of  individuals,  equally  worthy  of  belief,  not  twenty 
miles  apait,  and  I  am  compelled  therefore  to  hold  my  credulity  in 
abeyance,  at  least  for  a  whilo. 

There  was  an  old  lady  with  ruffled  cap  and  horn -spectacles  in  my 
native  village,  who  somehow  or  other  mysteriously  appeared  in  the 
houses  of  the  neighbors  around  whenever  a  little  cherub  arrived  from 
fairy-land,  and  she  confidentially  assured  me,  once  when  I  asked  her 
how  little  folks  came  into  the  world,  that  the  doctor  brought  them  in 
his  saddle-bags,  and  if  I  would  ask  him  on  some  convenient  occasion 
he  would  open  them  and  show  me  the  little  holes  lined  with  soil  velvet, 
where  he  deposited  them  for  safe  carriage.,  I  did  so ;  and  behold  it 
was  just  as  the  old  woman  had  told  me ;  and  ever  after,  until  I  began 
to  philosophize,  I  looked  upon  the  doctor  with  awe,  as  some  one  who 
held  familiar  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  the  air.  The  old  lady 
farther  affirmed  that  babies  grew  upon  a  rare  tree,  that  doctors  alone 
knew  how  to  cultivate,  and  are  picked-ofT  by  them  so  soon  as  large 
enough.  This  part  of  her  story  I  endeavored  to  verify  by  peeping 
through  the  slats  of  the  Doctor's  garden-fence,  but  for  a  long  time 
being  unable  to  see  any  thing  of  this  incipient  babyhood  there,  I  began 
at  last  to  doubt  my  informant's  veracity ;  until  I  happened  to  spy,  one 
summer  day  as  I  went  to  school,  a  lemon- tree  in  the  green-house  door, 
and  the  distance  lending  its  enchantment,  I  plainly  discerned  what  I 
had  so  much  longed  to  see.  But  I  began  to  doubt  the  whole  story, 
when  I  afterward  saw  Betty,  the  Doctor's  pretty  '  hired  girl'  in  the 
green-house  laughing  with  John,  the  gardener  and  *  chore  boy,'  and 
was  certain  that  she  picked  off  one  of  the  largest  of  the  fruit  and 
tucked  it  into  her  bosom ;  and  since  I  could  never  find,  though  I 
made  repeated  inquiries,  that  she  was  blest  with  a  cherub ;  I  came  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  lady  in  spectacles  was  an  arrant 
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fabricator  and  an  incorrigible  quiz.  Now,  since  I  have  heard  so  many 
theories  touching  this  point,  which  all  diifer  materially  from  one  ano- 
ther, I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  they  ai*e  all  partly  true  and  partly 
false  :  false  in  defining  the  particular  manner  in  which  these  *W€e  lac" 
tiverous  animalcules^  come  to  their  overjoyed  parents ;  and  true,  inas- 
much as  they  locate  their  nativity  in  some  far-off  fairy-land.  That 
they  do  come  from  fisiiry-land  I  regard  as  indubitable  ;  the  modes  qf 
their  descent  to  earth  as  a  pleasant  myth,  which  the  poetry  of  our 
grandmothers  gradually  formed,  to  clear  up  the  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble mystery. 

And  now  to  conclude  this  unpardonable  digression  from  my  nan*a- 
tive,  I  have  merely  to  say,  what  I  have  already  said  before,  that  I  wish 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of  other  inquiring  spirits,  that 
I  could  recollect  with  more  distinctness  the  circumstances  of  my  tran- 
sit from  spirit-land  into  earthly  existence,  or  even  some  little  of  my 
existence  before,  so  that  I  might  satisfy  with  proof  those  who  doubt 
the  Platonic  theory  of  the  pre^xistence  of  souls. 


SCRAP     THE      8EC0KD. 


This  Mistress  Spriggs,  or  as  she  loved  to  write  her  name,  Lucinda 
Pulcheria  Spriggs,  was  indeed  —  barring  a  certain  unchristian  snap- 
ping of  her  pupils'  heads  with  her  thimble-helmetted  finger  —  one  of 
the  first  and  best  teachers  who  initiated  me  into  the  sublime  mysteries 
of  reading  and  spelling.  She  was  not  handsome ;  yet  she  was  by 
no  means  ugly,  which  is  much  to  say  of  a  woman  turned  of  thirty. 
Her  eyes  were  blue ;  and  her  hair,  from  nature  or  the  curling  iron,  came 
down  in  little  ringlets  from  her  prim  side-combs,  and  often  touched 
my  face  as  she  leaned  over  me  to  show  me  a  word,  or  to  kiss  me  afler 
*  getting  to  the  head.'  She  had  no  children  of  her  own,  and  so  did 
not  dislike  those  of  other  people ;  and  as  I  leai-ned  easily,  and  minded 
her  few  and  simple  injunctions,  at  least  when  she  saw  me,  I  was  her 
favorite,  and  got  many  a  new  penny  and  shining  half-dime  to  drop 
into  my  little  tin  savings-box  at  home.  That  little  box,  by  the  way, 
must  have  been  painted  by  a  true  philosopher,  for  it  was  christened  (I 
now  understand  why)  *  The  TcTiiple  rtf  Liberty ;'  thereby  signifying 
that  any  one  who  has  money  may  do  just  as  he  pleases  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  and  is  really  the  only  free  man  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  last  summer  that  I  went  to  Mrs.  Spriggs'  school,  when  I  was 
about  seven  years  old,  she  died,  and  I  cried  all  the  way  from  the  church 
to  the  burying-ground  ;  not  that  I  feared  for  her  future  happiness  as  I 
do  now,  (for  she  never  made  a  profession  of  religion,)  but  because  my 
good  teacher  was  never  after  to  see  me  again.  I  thought  as  the  pall- 
bearers lowered  down  the  coffin  into  the  earth,  and  the  minister  thanked 
the  assemblage  for  their  attendance,  that  I  would  come  and  see  her 
if  she  could  not  me.  The  next  Sunday  I  went  up  to  the  burial-ground 
in  the  iaflemoon  and  sat  down  by  her  sod-covered  grave  ;  and  wept 
sorely  that  my  little  voice  could  not  wake  her,  that  she  might  answer 
me  from  the  cold  gi-ound.      A  little  bird  came  and  sat  on  one  of  the 
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graye-Btones  near  me,  and  sang  bo  plaintive  that  I  loved  him  for  it ; 
and  whenever  afterward  I  saw  a  bird  of  the  same  plumage  I  refrained 
from  throwing  stones  at  it,  thinking  it  might  be  the  same  little  mourner 
that  sang  to  me  on  the  head-stone. 

Once  during  the  last  summer  of  her  teaching,  for  some  neglect 
of  her  commands,  she  called  me  to  her  to  punish  me  with  the  ruler. 
I  snatched  my  hand  away,  and  the  blow  tell  upon  her.  The  pain 
caused  tears  to  come  into  her  blue  sunken  eye  and  roll  down  her  pale 
cheek ;  but  instead  of  being  angry,  she  kissed  me  tenderly,  and  I  took 
my  place,  also  in  tears.  After  that  I  noticed  that  she  did  not  punish 
any  of  the  children. 

This  reminiscence  may  appear  too  trifling ;  but  I  love  to  dwell  on 
such  remembrances,  for  I  have  not  much  now  to  make  me  happy.  I 
have  long  accounted  that  first '  going  to  school'  as  the  happiest  portion 
of  my  past  life.  Would  that  in  the  dim  future  there  may  be  much 
to  make  me  regard  those  young  days  as  among  the  bright  ones,  and 
not  the  only  ones,  on  which  I  can  look  with  pleasure  !  My  life  has 
been  chequered  enough  already  ;  not  indeed  with  joy  and  sadness  in- 
terwoven, but  with  sadness  of  different  shades.  1  hope  for  better, 
brighter  days.  Alas !  if  they  come  not  I  shall But  no  !  De- 
spair is  the  child  of  weakness.  I  will  have  none  of  it.  Yet  who 
knows  that  I  shall  not  sink,  as  I  have  many  a  time  already,  into  the 
quagmire  of  despondency ;  when  I  durst  not  struggle  lest  I  go  deeper, 
and  yet  feel  myself  all  the  while  sinking,  sinking.  The  sun  may  rise 
and  gild  the  past  while  it  shines  upon  the  present  Ah  1  that  it  would 
span  the  mists  of  the  future  with  a  rainbow  of  hopeful  gladness ! 


sonnet:     to     my     wipe. 


>>H     TBI     BODSOM     AXTRH. 


Amid  the  inoonIi?ht  and  the  light  of  stara. 

How  softly  doth  the  solemn  night  once  more. 

With  her  sweet  glimpses,  to  my  soul  restore 
That  face  whose  light  beams  o'er  my  spirit's  wars ; 
Not  with  the  fiery  glance  of  troubled  Mam, 

But  calm  and  peaceful  as  the  tender  eyes 

Of  angels  looking  down  from  Paradise ! 
Beautifid  vision  !  while  night's  cloudy  bars 
Retain  the  timid  rooming,  I  behold 

Thy  robes  of  mist  upon  the  moonlit  lea. 

And  once  again  thou  comest  back  to  me 
With  all  the  beauty  that  was  thine  of  old ; 
Call'st  up  the  joys  of  home  that  gild  our  years. 
And  fill  my  eyes  with  lore's  unbidden  tean.        h.  w.  rooxwxx.1.. 
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MY      OLD      HOME      IN      THE      COUNTRY. 


Bknbath  thy  spreading  trees  I  stand, 

My  own  dear  home,  once  more. 
And  now  the  latch  is  in  mine  hand. 

My  foot  waits  at  the  door ; 
Yet  pause  I  ere  I  venture  in 

The  old  familiar  way ; 
Amid  the  stranger's  household  gods 

My  footsteps  may  not  stray. 


There  is  a  voice  upon  the  breeze, 

A  ttrhisper  in  the  air. 
It  floateth  from  the  wild  bird's  wing : 

•  Thy  home  —  it  is  not  there  !' 
I  fain  would  still  th'  unwelcome  sonnd 

That  Cometh  o'er  and  o'er, 
While  yet  my  echoing  heart  replies, 

'  This  is  thy  home  no  more  !' 


*  'iih  home  no  more  I*  —  yet  here  as  fair 

The  summer  sun  shall  shine, 
As  soft  the  sweet  south  wind  shall  curl 

The  tendrils  of  the  vine ; 
The  humming-bird,  with  whirring  wing, 

Shall  seek  the  woodbine  stem. 
My  jessamine  again  put  on 

Her  snow-white  diadem. 


As  gently  o'er  each  treasured  flower 

The  evenmg  dew  will  fall. 
Mom  wake,  and  dusky  twilight  fade  — 

I  shall  be  far  from  all ; 
Autumn  will  come,  with  glowing  tints. 

To  beautify  the  earth, 
And  winter ;  but  it  shall  not  bring 

Our  forms  about  the  hearth  ! 


Yet  UessixigB  be  on  them  who  dwell 

Around  its  hallowed  shrine, 
For  the  dear  shelter  it  hath  given 

To  me  and  unto  mine  ; 
And  back  amid  the  world  again 

I  '11  bear  my  destined  part, 
Knowing  it  hath  no  spot  like  this 

To  bind  my  saddened  heart 
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NDUBER     TWO. 


THE     HISTORY     OP     M08EB. 

There  waa  Bonow  in  Israel  when  weary  years  had  wasted  away 
beneath  the  oppressor's  yoke,  and  there  seemed  no  one  to  succor, 
no  arm  to  save.  Bitter  and  mournful  were  the  cries  that  ascended 
to  Heaven,  pleading  for  mercy  and  justice.  Labor,  cruel  labor  and 
bondage,  had  been  the  portion  of  the  Israelites,  under  their  hard 
task-masters ;  yet  woes  far  greater  than  these  were  given  them  to 
suffer.  Their  children,  their  dearly-loved  infants,  were  savagely 
slain  at  the  pleasure  of  Egypt's  remorseless  king.  Still  the  voice  of 
their  groaning  seemed  unheard,  for  they  had  turned  away  from  their 
fathers'  God,  and  had  worshipped  idols. 

The  decree  which  went  forth  from  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs 
drenched  the  land  in  the  blood  of  innocents ;  but  while  every  where 
was  heard  the  voice  of  wailing  and  mourning,  mothers  weeping  for 
their  children,  *  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not,' 
one  there  was,  who,  through  three  months  of  agonizing  suspense, 
had  been  enabled  to  secrete  her  infant ;  he  who  was  destined  in  after 
years  to  be  Israel's  hope.  But  when  at  last  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  her  mind  that  he, no  longer  could  be  concealed,  she, 
trusting  to  his  beauty  as  a  means  for  procuring  his  preservation, 
should  he  be  discovered,  and  to  that  divine  Providence  which  had  so 
long  watched  him,  placed  him  in  a  basket  among  the  rushes  that 
bordered  the  majestic  Nile. 

Scarcely  had  that  mourning  mother  gone,  when  the  king's  daughter, 
with  her  train  of  maidens,  came  to  the  water's  edge  :  in  the  simple 
language  of  Scripture,  '  the  babe  lifted  up  its  voice  and  wept ;'  and 
the  princess's  curiosity  being  excited,  the  child  was  brought  to  her, 
whose  beauty  made  her  then  resolve  to  adopt  him  as  her  own ;  '  and 
he  shall  be  called  Moses,'  said  she,  '  because  I  drew  him  out  of  the 
water.' 

And  now,  Israel,  cease  thy  mourning,  for  the  time  of  thy  redemp- 
tion draweth  nigh  !  God  has  heard  the  voice  of  thy  complaint,  and 
in  the  infant,  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  will  raise  up  for 
thee  a  leader  strong  and  mighty,  who  will  burst  the  bonds  that  so 
long  have  enchained  thee.  Free  as  a  river  shalt  thou  go,  and  from 
captivity's  dark  reign  he  shall  safely  lead  thee  to  the  promised  land. 

IVioses'  education  well  befitted  the  son  of  a  princess.  '  He  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  mighty  in 
words  and  in  deeds.'  He  saw  and  attempted  to  redress  injuries  which 
his  people  sustained,  but  for  his  first  act  as  an  avenger  he  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  king ;  therefore  he  fted  to  the  land  of  Midian, 
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where  he  dwelt  forty  years,  contented  with  his  employment  as  a  shep- 
herd, and  constantly  increasin?  in  that  meekness  and  patience  so  con- 
spicuously seen  in  his  after  life. 

But  the  time  had  now  corao  when  Israel  should  be  redeemed ;  and 
God  appeared  unto  Moses  in  a  burning  bush  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
will.  And  here  is  an  instance  when  his  obedience  to  God  must  have 
been  sorely  tried.  He  had  resigned  all  thoughts  of  relieving  his  op- 
pressed brethren ;  they  were  ignorant  and  perverse.  Egypt's  king 
was  great  and  strong ;  how  could  he,  a  stranger  to  him,  expect  to 
achieve  their  deliverance  1  But  God  said  :  •  Certainly  I  will  be  with 
thee  !*  How  much  was  implied  in  this  !  There  was  nothing  to  fear, 
for  His  word  had  been  spoken ;  and  Moses  went  forth  from  Midian 
to  Egypt,  and  standing  before  Pharaoh,  demanded  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  the  release  of  the  Israelites.  He  would  not  hearken  ;  there- 
fore plagues  dreadful  and  noisome  were  sent  upon  the  land ;  yet  not 
until  ten,  each  succeeding  one  more  terrific  than  the  last,  were  sent, 
did  Moses  lead  in  triumph  God's  chosen  people  out  of  Egypt. 

What  could  impede  their  onward  course  1  Their  great  leader 
waved  his  rod,  and  the  sea  parted  so  that  they  walked  through  on  the 
dry  land.  In  vain  did  Pharaoh  lead  out  his  hosts  to  recover  them  ; 
like  bubbles  they  melted  away  in  the  great  yest  of  waves ;  for  the 
sea  turning  in  its  strength  upon  them,  they  perished  from  the  land. 

Seldom  do  we  read  of  a  character,  in  sacred  or  profane  history, 
that  displays  the  patience  shown  by  Moses  with  the  sinful  and  rebel- 
lious children  of  Israel.  Never  but  once  did  it  forsake  him  ;  but  for 
that  once  how  bitterly  he  suffered !  At  Kadesh  they  murmured  for 
water ;  and  when  God  commanded  Moses  to  speak  to  the  rock,  and 
a  supply  should  be  granted,  he  angrily  sTnote  it,  saying :  '  How  now, 
ye  reoels !  must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  V  Thus  as- 
suming the  honor  to  himself  due  only  to  God. 

For  this  act,  hasty  and  presumptuous,  he  was  excluded  the  pro- 
mised land.  With  humility  he  bowed  to  the  decree,  and  still  upheld 
the  people  by  his  doctrine  and  example. 

Wever,  we  may  safely  say,  was  mortal  so  highly  honored  as  Moses ; 
he  conversed  with  the  Almighty  face  to  face,  and  was  the  giver  of 
His  commandments  to  men.  For  forty  days  and  nights  he  remained 
on  Mount  Sinai,  receiving  the  instructions  of  the  Lord  ;  and  when 
he  was  again  seen  by  the  Israelites,  with  awe  they  stood  afar  off,  not 
daring  to  approach  one  so  holy  and  honored. 

His  final  exhortations  are  most  impressive,  and  show  us  how  ear- 
nestly he  sought  to  make  this  perverse  people  truly  the  servants  of 
God.  When  his  duty  was  fulfilled  and  the  time  had  come  when  he 
should  resign  his  charge,  he  ascended  Mount  Nebo,  as  he  was  com- 
manded, and  viewed  the  land  he  might  never  be  allowed  to  dwell  in. 
Enchanting  was  the  prospect  that  met  his  eager  gaze  : 

*  Strktcwkd  forth  in  varied  loTeliiicss, 

The  Land  of  Promise  smiled, 
Liko  Eden  in  its  wondrous  bloom, 
MagniUcent  and  wild.' 

Oh !  how  yearningly  must  his  eye  have  wandered  over  that  beauti- 
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ful  scene,  and  how  willingly  and  even  joyfully  would  he  have  given 
himself  up  to  G^od  could  he  but  once  have  entered  there  !  But  all 
in  vain ! 


*  Onx  look  he  gare 

Towurd  Jordan's  palmy  ahore  ; 
Fixed  was  that  look  and  glased  that  eje. 
Which  turned  to  earth  no  more  I' 


THB     'SLEEP     OP     DEATH. 


*Wa  are  a  lai*  conco«ttoa  of  th«  eUaaata.'—  'Tbb  Soutabt.' 


How  mourn  earth's  children  when  the  an^l  Life 
Flies  on  the  pinions  of  some  mortal  breath* 

And,  when  high  thoughts,  hopes,  dreams  are  springing  rife, 
Ijeaves  but  the  clod,  the  wreck,  the  ruin  — '  Dbath  !' 

How  yield  earth's  children  to  the  bitter  tear 
That  springs  unbidden  from  its  crystal -deep. 

When  stretched  for  ever  on  its  lonely  bier. 
The  Dead  is  left  to  its  last  peaceful  *  sleep !' 

How  guard  the  grave,  and  with  what  pious  care 
All  sweet  remembrances  the  place  invest ; 

How  strew  fair  flowers,  how  pile  the  marble,  where 
The  dead  are  lying  in  their  sacred  *  rest  7' 

How  place  the  senUnel,  and  build  the  wall, 

And  close  the  door  upon  the  sileiit  tomb. 
And  think  (life's  fitful  fever  o'er)  now  all 

Rests  calm  within  its  consecrated  gloom? 

*  Rbst  !'  —  if  from  ain  circling  this  nether  earth 

We  hoop  creation  with  a  vision-ring. 
From  its  dense  centre  to  that  outer  girth, 
Through  all  its  atoms,  there  is  no  such  thing ! 

A  spirit  ever  in  the  adrial  waste. 

Waves  her  white  wand,  and  points  its  magic  range. 
And  in  earth's  ceaseless  workings  may  be  traced 

The  one  mysterious  word  she  utters  —  Change  ! 

*  Sleep  I'  —  If  some  vast  ponderous  orb  is  rent. 

And  wide  projected  through  the  silver  sheen, 
And  forms  new  systems  in  the  firmament. 
It  *  sleep'  the  busy  interval  between? 

As  stars  revolve  each  in  their  given  bounds, 
And  still  course  on  with  ever-shifting  ray, 

So  has  each  atom  its  eternal  round. 
Its  uses  changing  in  eccentric  play. 
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Death  I  —  The  flamiiig  fire,  the  wild  tempestaous  wave, 
Earth*B  quickening  matter  and  the  stormy  breeze, 

These,  thy  rcBolvents,  Bteal  thee  from  the  grave  — 
These  are  thyself,  for  thou  art  made  of  these. 

Why  mourn  the  Dead?    Tliere  is  no  death :  or  why, 
If  change  be  death,  not  plant  the  cypreas  urn, 

For  all,  septcunially,  and  as  we  die, 

Weep  each  our  own  departed  selves  in  turn.*' 

Why  mourn  the  Dead?    The  spirit,  like  the  flesh. 

Has  its  sweet  changes,  and  the  sea  of  soul 
With  a  deep  ebb  and  flow  keeps  ever  fresh, 
'Tween  greener  banks  and  fairer  fields  to  roam.  f. 


THE  OLD  INDIANS  OF  LONG- ISLAND. 


The  memorials  df  the  Indian  race  are  fastyanishing  away,  and  their 
very  traditions  must  soon  perish  with  the  last  man.  States  and 
governments  have  existed  with  us  for  too  short  a  space  to  make  one 
search  with  reverence  among  their  dusty  archives.  But  there  is  a 
hoary  relic  of  the  past,  whose  associations  shall  overmaster  us  with 
their  power.  The  grandseval  oak  stands  in  the  American  wilderness. 
Centuries  look  down  from  it,  even  as  from  the  heights  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. It  is  enough  to  make  the  heart  throb  to  stand  in  its  religious 
gloom,  where  a  yet  deep  silence  reigns,  and  only  the  sound  of  the 
paralytic  leaf  is  heard,  and  the  deer  is  gone  from  your  presence  like 
a  spirit : 

'  Non  sine  vano 
Auranun,  et  slliiaa  metu.' 

Yes,  the  very  deer  has  outlived  its  pursuers ;  fit  emblem  of  a  race 
which  flieth  fleetly  before  civilization,  and  has  left  scarcely  '  footsteps 
on  the  sands  of  time.' 

Now  or  never  we  collect  a  few  vestiges  together.  Let  the  task  be 
accomplished  while  some  tribes  of  these  poor  barbarians  yet  exist 
beyond  the  Great  River.  The  axe  of  the  pioneer  flashes  in  the 
western  wilderness.  The  crash  of  the  tall  tree  startles  the  trapper  at 
his  work.  The  last  tribute  of  wampum  shall  soon  be  exacted  from 
the  tributary  tnbe.  Outposts  and  inhabited  spots  shall  be  occupied 
by  the  seats  of  a  greedy  commerce  ;  and  here  too  the  spirit  of  the 
age  shall  be  to  press  onward,  to  grasp,  to  accomplish,  to  '  realize'  the 
Present,  not  to  reverence  the  Past. 

Now  it  is  the  sacred  office  of  wealth,  education,  and  a  more  defined 


*  The  body  ia  enid  to  completely  renew  ite  particles  once  in  seTcn  years. 
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culture  to  make  one  step  in  advance  of  the  sturdy  emigrant,  and  snatch 
what  is  precious  from  irreligious  hands.  Or  is  veneration  and  a  ric^ht 
feeling  too  retarded  even  here  for  such  a  step  1  Are  we  so  poor  uat 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  as  yet  every  thing,  and  that  a  taste  cannot 
be  promoted  until  the  materials  for  its  gratification  have  been  de- 
stroyed 1  Alas !  that  the  relics  of  one  bai'barism  should  be  trampled 
upon  by  another  which  has  in  it  less  of  poetry  than  the  first !  The 
savage  respects  the  graves  of  his  fathers,  but  die  civilized  man  pro- 
fanes the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  We  would  propose  the  project  of 
a  great  National  Museum  for  the  antiquities  of  America,  what  a 
noble  institution  might  be  founded  by  the  zeal  and  wealth  of  our  citi- 
zens !  What  splendid  materials  might  be  yet  collected  on  the  whole 
continent,  and  stored  away  in  our  commercial  metropolis,  safe  from 
the  ravages  of  time,  for  successive  generations  to  study  attentively  and 
regard ! 

We  would  have  a  Hall  of  Sculpture,  enriched  with  fragments  ^m 
tho^e  vast  mysterious  cities  of  America  which  the  gigantic  vegeta- 
tion of  the  forest  has  for  so  many  ages  concealed  in  its  embrace ;  the 
cunnin'^  statues  hurled  from  their  pedestals,  and  now  first  torn  from 
the  strong  arms  of  the  vine ;  the  carved  work  of  temples  and  monu- 
ments written  over  with  strange  characters,  urns,  vases,  sarcophagi, 
and  elaborate  workmanship,  which  shall  remind  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Egyptian  art.  Pictures  and  hieroglyphics  should  fill  a  chamber 
where  the  antiquarian  might  yet  decipher  and  deduce  the  history  of 
the  unknown  race. 

The  ruder  arts  of  many  northern  tribes  might  be  illustrated  in  an 
immense  collection  of  trophies  yet  to  be  found ;  spoils  taken  from 
enemies }  the  scalping-knife,  the  spear,  the  tomahawk,  arrow-heads  of 
flint,  war- clubs,  a  few  of  which  are  now  found  in  the  collections  of 
the  curious,  might  form  the  beginning  of  a  gallery  whose  ample  cases 
should  furnish  an  insight  into  the  whole  routine  of  Indian  life.  Every 
thing,  from  the  tents  of  skins  and  wigwams  under  which  their  chiefi 
assemble,  to  the  smallest  relic  of  individual  contrivance  and  ingenuity, 
should  be  brought  together  with  a  scrupulous  care ;  and  as  in  Dunn's 
Museum,  which  so  admirably  exhibits  the  arts  of  the  Chinese,  we 
would  assemble  groups  whose  costume  should  be  perfect,  and  fea- 
tures true  to  the  life ;  the  great  men  met  together  in  council,  the  meet- 
ing of  ceremony,  the  occasional  visit,  the  festal  board,  the  wild  orgies 
of  intoxication,  the  ambuscade,  the  fight,  the  dance :  the  big  warrior 
encased  in  gaudy  trappings  and  ornaments,  the  dandy  who  is  found 
so  curiously  to  resemble  in  every  point  of  attention  to  his  own  person 
the  same  animal  as  existing  in  civilized  cities,  sui  generis  as  to  his  own 
tribe,  who  will  spend  houi-s  in  smoothing  down  his  black  locks,  and 
gaze  admiringly  at  his  own  ima^e  in  the  fragment  of  a  min*or ;  the 
great  prophet  of  evil  and  of  good,  who  knoweth  the  Present,  the  Past, 
and  the  Future ;  Red- Jacket  and  Osceola,  Rattlesnake  and  Tecumseh, 
and  the  wild  beauties  of  the  wilderness,  Curling-Smoke,  and  Prairie- 
Flower,  Moming-Glory,  Crystal-River,  and  sweet  May-Blossom ;  these 
and  others,  which  there  is  not  space  to  mention,  should  awaken  inde- 
Bcr9»able  thoughts  and  associations,  incite  the  ardent  to  a  more  serious 
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and  determined  investigation,  and  bring  forth  many  a  slumbering  Iliad 
from  the  accumulated  dust  of  time. 

What  Indian  poems  even  yet  tremble  on  the  lips  of  Tradition  ! 
How  many  a  thought  of  beauty  early-bom  transmits  its  image  over 
vast  space,  as  a  star  of  Heaven  glows  on  the  peaceful  wave  !  How 
many  a  martial  strain  comes  sounding  through  the  arches  of  the  forest 
as  through  a  temple-nave !  What  passionate  eloquence  bursts  from 
the  lips  of  the  old  chief,  as  he  is  driven  from  the  home  which  he  loves 
so  tenderly,  and'tums  his  face  toward  the  Father  of  Waters !  What 
poetry  is  extant  of  an  age  whose  roughness  is  consistent  with  the  true 
sublime,  and  whose  unhewn  grandeur  of  images  is  upheaved  only 
by  the  strength  of  lusty,  savage  youth.  The  pencil  also  should  be  in- 
voked to  commemorate  that  which  is  fast  vanishing,  and  the  painter 
should  plant  his  easel  and  transfer  the  tints  of  those  rough  landscapes, 
soon  to  be  softened  by  culture.  He  should  catch  the  savage  life  as 
it  breathed  and  exulted  before  him,  even  as  the  painter  of  old  told 
the  bold  truth  of  those  glowing  limbs  exhibited  in  the  Palaestra.  To 
accomplish  all  this  would  be  indeed  a  long,  laborious  enterprise,  but 
to  begin  it  in  due  time  should  be  the  pride  and  duty  of  a  great  and 
intellectual  people.  Pompeii  connects  the  thoughts  of  the  traveller 
by  indescribable  sensations  with  the  Past,  in  the  monuments  of  one 
effeminate  city :  here  would  be  deeper  food  for  the  poet,  the  historian, 
the  philosopher,  in  relics  preserved  from  the  devastation  of  a  conti- 
nent, and  the  ann&ilation  of  a  race. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  history  of  the  tribes  on  the  island  of  Long^. 
Island,  which  is  over  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  course  of  its  inlets  and  shores  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  accumulation  of  shells,  piled  up  several  feet,  and  of  immense 
extent,  the  deposit  of  ages.  These  mark  the  site  of  manufactories  of 
wampum,  or  '  Indian  money,'  for  in  the  most  extensive  shell-banks  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  whole  shell,  all  having  been  broken  in  the  process. 
The  Poquanhock,  or  Quahaug,  and  the  Perriwinkle  were  here  in 
plenty,  and  frequent  attacks  were  made  by  the  Mohawks,  and  other 
powerful  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  tribute  in  this  article, 
on  Setoan^Iuicky,  or  the  Island  of  Shells.  This  kind  of  circulating 
medium  appears  to  have  been  common,  as  it  still  is  among  all  the 
American  tnbes.  We  noticed  lately  in  the  hands  of  a  persoji  a  short 
string  of  wampum  which  is  yet  manu&ctured  in  the  state  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  passes  for  money  at  the  country  stores,  about  twenty  beads 
for  a  shilling.  These  are  taken  to  the  city  and  aflerward  disposed  of 
to  the  western  trappers  and  traders,  who  buy  furs  with  them  beyond 
the  mountains.  'The  seawan'  (or  wampum,)  says  Thompson  in  his 
History  of  Long-Island,  'was  manufactured  most  abundantly  on 
Long-Island.  Three  beads  of  black  and  six  of  white  were  equiva- 
lent among  the  English  to  a  penny,  and  among  the  Dutch  to  a  stuyver. 
But  with  the  latter  the  equivalent  number  sometimes  varied  from  three 
and  six,  to  four  and  eight  One  of  Governor  Minuit's  successors  fixed 
by  placard  the  price  of  *  good  splendid  sewan  of  Manhattan'  at  four 
for  a  stuyver.  A  string  of  this  money  a  fathom  long  varied  in  price 
from  five  shillings  among  the  New-England ers  (after  the  Dutch  gave 
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them  a  knowledge  of  it)  to  four  guilders,  or  one  dollar  and  sixty-six 
cents,  among  the  Dutch.  Judging  from  the  immense  deposits  of  shells 
alone  on  this  island,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  Indian  population 
must  have  been  numerous,  and  from  the  precise  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  the  history  of  this  part,  where  the  contact  of  the  whites 
was  so  early,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rapid  rate  of  extenni- 
nation  on  this  continent.  From  Coney-Island,  (where  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  brave  crew  of  eighteen  men 
landed  from  the  *  Crescent  or  Half-Moon'  in  1609)  t6  Montauk-Point 
on  the  East,  there  existed  thirteen  tribes.  In  *  Denton's  History  of 
New-York,'*  published  only  sixty  years  afterward,  (167i))  we  find  the 
following :  *  Long-Island  is  inhabited  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
There  are  now  but  few  Indians,  and  those  few  no  ways  hurtful,  but 
leather  serviceable  to  the  English ;  and  it  is  to  be  admired,  how 
strangely  they  have  decreased,  by  the  hand  of  Goo,  since  the  English 
first  settling  in  these  parts.  For  since  my  time,  where  there  were 
six  towns,  they  are  reduced  to  two  small  villages  ;  and  it  has  been 
generally  observed,  that  where  the  English  come  to  settle,  a  Divine 
Hand  makes  way  for  them,  by  removing  or  cutting-ofF  the  Indians, 
either  by  wars  one  with  another,  or  by  some  raging,  mortal  disease.' 

This  is  quaint  indeed  !  We  may  add  that  those  *  two  small  vil- 
lages' are  by  this  time  considerably  reduced,  numbering  a  few  heads 
of  families,  and  these  commingled  with  darker  blood ;   so  that  a 

*  Divine  Hand'  has  very  nearly  completed  the  resolute  work  which 
began  with  the  arrival  of  the  pale-faces,  and  the  dollar  at  which  an 
Indian  chief  once  laughed  exceedingly  to  think  that  the  Dutch 
should  place  so  high  a  value  on  it,  has  utterly  supereeded  the  circu- 
lation of  *  wampviri*  or  *  sewan-hacky*  on  the  Island  of  Shells. 

The  same  writer  proceeds  in  his  description  of  their  manners : 

*  They  are  great  lovers  of  strong  drink,  yet  do  not  care  for  drinking 
unless  they  have  enough  to  make  themselves  drunk  ;  and  if  there  be 
so  many  in  their  company  that  there  is  not  sufficient  to  make  them 
all  drunk,  they  usually  select  so  many  out  of  their  company  propor- 
tionable to  the  quantity  of  drink,  and  the  rest  must  be  spectators ; 
and  if  any  chance  to  be  drunk  before  he  hath  finished  his  proportion, 
(which  is  ordinarily  a  quart  of  brandy,  rum,  or  strong  waters,)  the 
rest  will,  pour  the  remainder  down  his  throat.  They  of^en  kill  one 
another  at  these  drunken  matches,  which  the  friends  of  the  murdered 
person  do  revenge  upon  the  murderer,  unless  he  purchase  his  life 
with  money,  which  they  sometimes  do.  For  their  worship,  it  is  dia- 
bolical. It  is  performed  usually  but  once  or  twice  a  year,  unless 
upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  as  upon  making  war,  or  the  like. 
Their  usual  time  is  about  Michaelmas,  when  thoir  com  is  fii*st  ripe  : 


*  This  rare  and  curious  production,  which  must  be  considered  the  first  Essay  toward  a  His- 
tory of  the  Colony  of  New-York, was  written  by  Daxikl  Denton,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Richabd 
Denton,  the  first  minister  of  Hempstead,  who  came  with  his  father  from  Stamford  inl644.  He 
afterward  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  Jamaica,  and  was  a  magistrate  there.  He  was  also 
among  those  who  obtained  permission  to  settle  a  plantation  in  New-Jersey,  now  called  Eliza- 
bethtown.  As  only  a  few  copies  of  this  performance  now  exist,  it  \»  respectfully  sucgestcd  to 
the  New- York  Historical  Society  to  republish  it  in  their  next  volume  of  collections. 
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the  day  being  appointed  by  their  chief  priest  or  powow.  Most  of 
them  go  a-hunting  for  venison.  When  they  all  congi-egate,  their 
priest  tells  them,  if  he  want  money,  their  god  will  accept  no  other 
ofieiing ;  which  the  people  believing,  every  one  gives  money  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  The  pnest  takes  the  money,  and  putting  it  in  some 
dishes,  sets  them  upon  the  top  of  their  low,  flat-roofed  houses,  and 
falls  to  invocating  their  god  to  come  and  receive  it,  which  with  many 
loud  halloos  and  outcries,  knockifig  the  ground  with  sticks,  and  beat- 
ing themselves,  is  performed  by  the  priest  and  seconded  by  the  people. 
After  they  have  thus  awhile  wearied  themselves,  the  priest,  by  his 
conjuration,  brings  in  a  Devil  among  them,  in  the  shape  sometimes  of 
a  beast  and  sometimes  of  a  man  ;  at  which  the  people  being  amazed, 
not  dating  to  stir,  he  improves  the  opportunity,  steps  out  and  makes 
sure  of  the  money,  and  then  retunis  to  lay  the  spirit,  who  in  the  mean 
time  is  some  time  gone,  and  taken  some  of  the  company  along  with 
him. 

*  They  fight  no  pitched  fields  ;  but  when  they  have  notice  of  an 
enemy's  approach,  they  endeavor  to  secure  their  wives  and  children 
upon  some  island,  or  in  some  thick  swamp,  and  then  with  their  guns 
and  hatchets  they  way-lay  their  enemies,  some  laying  behind  one, 
some  behind  another ;  and  it  is  a  great  fight  when  seven  or  eight  are 
slain.  Any  Indian  being  dead,  his  name  dies  with  him,  no  person 
daring  ever  after  to  mention  his  name  ;  it  being  not  only  a  breach  of 
their  law,  but  an  abuse  to  his  friends  and  relations  present,  as  if  it 
were  done  on  purpose  to  renew  their  grief  And  any  other  that  is 
named  after  that  name  doth  incontinently  change  it  and  take  a  new 
one.  Their  names  are  not  proper  set  names,  as  among  Christians, 
but  every  one  invents  a  new  name  to  himself,  which  he  likes  best ; 
some  calling  themselves  *  Rattle-snake,'  *  Spunk/  or  the  like.  And 
if  a  peraon  die  whose  name  is  some  word  used  in  speech,  they  like- 
wise change  that  word  and  invent  a  new  one.  When  their  king,  or 
sachem,  sits  in  council,  he  hath  a  company  of  armed  men  to  guard 
his  person  ;  gi-eat  respect  being  shown  him  by  the  people,  which  is 
principally  manifested  by  their  silence.  After  he  hath  declared  the 
cause  of  their  convention,  he  demands  their  opinion,  ordering  who 
shall  begin.  The  person  ordered  to  speak,  after  he  hath  declared  his 
mind,  tells  them  he  hath  done ;  no  man  ever  interrupting  any  person 
in  his  speech,  nor  offering  to  speak,  though  he  make  never  so  many 
and  long  stops,  till  he  says  he  hath  no  more  to  say.  The  council  hav- 
ing all  declared  their  opinions,  the  king,  after  some  pause,  gives  the 
definitial  sentence,  which  is  commonly  seconded  with  a  shout  from^ 
the  people,  every  one  seeming  to  applaud  and  manifest  their  assent 
to  what  is  determined.' 

Other  traits  and  characteristics  we  pass  over,  as  they  are  not  pecu- 
liar, but  common  to  all  the  aborigines  ;  for  Indian  character  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  *  Thimble-rigging,'  and  certain  other  virtues,  it 
seems  they  possessed  in  common  with  the  whites  ;  but  in  other  mat- 
ters, as  that  of  deferential  silence,  they  stand  alone.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  refined  custom  which  does  not  permit  the  name  of  the  departed  to 
be  appropriated  by  another.    The  identical  being  should  be  cherished 
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freshly  in  memory,  and  cannot  be  supplanted  by  a  new  image,  though 
gifled  with  the  same  name.  We  notice  other  delicate  instincts,  enough 
to  make  us  regret  the  entire  extinction  of  the  race.  Although  the 
'  Monarch  of  Montauk'  fought  some  battles  with  the  Pequots  and 
Narragansetts,  and  at  last  the  powerful  Five  Nations  extended  their 
dominion  over  these  parts,  and  we  hear  of  various  '  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars'  waged  for  the  purpose  of  this  shell-tribute,  yet  the  process 
of  extermination  would  have  gone  on  slowly,  in  spite  of  any  bloody 
disposition  of  the  natives,  especially  as  it  was  considered  *  a  great 
battle  wherein  seven  or  eight  were  slain.'  It  was  not  until  the  Devil 
himself  had  a  hand,  or  rather  the  avarice  and  evil  habits  of  the  white 
man,  that  the  work  advanced  bravely.  Indeed,  the  Indians  them- 
selves bad  a  tradition  which  seemed  to  foreshadow  something  of  the 
kind,  and  of  this  we  have  a  full  account  in  Judge  Benson's  Memoir, 
read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New- York  in  1SI6.  It  seems 
that  the  Evil  Spirit  set  up  '  a  claim  against  the  Indians  to  Connecti- 
cutt,'  and  being  an  overmatch  for  them  in  skill  and  spirit,  he  at  first 
advanced  on  them;  but  they  having  provided  there  should  be  con- 
stantly reinforcements  on  their  march,  and  harassing  him  incessantly, 
giving  him  no  rest,  by  night  nor  by  day,  he  was  obliged  finally  to  fall 
back. 

He  retired  collected,  and,  as  usual,  giving  up  the  ground  only  inch 
by  inch.  He  kept  close  to  the  Sound,  to  secure  his  flank  on  that 
side,  and  having  reached  Frog's  Point,  and  the  waters  becoming  nar- 
row, and  the  rocks  showing  their  heads,  he  stepped  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  so  effected  his  retreat  to  Long  Island.  Ho  at  first  betook 
himself,  silent  and  sullen,  to  Coram,  in  the  middle  of  the  island ; 
but  presently  rousing  himself,  with  vindictive  rage,  he  collected  all 
the  rocks  in  heaps  at  Cold  Spiing,  and  hurled  them  across  the  Sound 
into  Connecticut !  Whether  he  ever  visited  that  state  again  is  uncer- 
tain ;  if  so,  his  stay  must  have  been  short,  for  we  must  acknowledge 
that  no  state  in  the  Union  can  compare  with  her  for  a  steady,  habitual 
effort  to  kee]>  the  demon  out. 

Thus  far  the  Judge  :  but  it  is  amusing  to  perceive  how  soon  he 
changed  his  opinion  of  this  people ;  for  in  a  note  appended  to  his 
discourse — wnich,  by-the-by,  is  a  very  curious  proauction—^he  re- 
marks that  he  read  his  memoir  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  demon  having 
since  not  only  visited  Connecticut,  but,  it  is  feared,  taken  up  his 
abode  there  ;  those  in  opposition  to  the  federal  party  having  under  a 
new  name  he  instigated  them  to  assume,  ('  Tolerationists,')  prevailed 
at  last  in  the  elections  throughout,  and  the  pride,  steadiness  and  salu- 
tary habits  of  the  people  were  *  all — all — all  extinct !' 

We  find  several  curious  deeds  executed  by  the  Long  Island  In- 
dians ;  one  for  thirty  thousand  acres  of  laud,  in  consideration  of 
*  twenty  coates,  twenty-four  hatchets,  twenty-four  hoes,  twenty-four 
knives,  twenty-four  looking-glasses,  one  hundred  minxes ;  also,  the 
sachems  to  have  libertie  ffor  themselves  to  ffish  in  any  or  all  the 
Clicks  and  ponds,  and  hunting  upp  and  downe  in  the  woods  without 
molestation,  they  giving  to  the  English  Inhabytants  noe  just  offence 
or  injurie  to  their  goods  and  chattels ;  alsoe,  they  are  to  have  the 
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ffynnes  and  tayles  of  all  such  waleB  as  shall  be  cast  upp  ;  alsoe,  they 
reserve  libertie  to  ffish  in  convenient  places  ffor  shells  to  make  wam- 
pum ;  alsoe,  Indyans  hunting  anry  deare,  they  should  chase  into  the 
water,  and  the  English  should  kill  them,  the  English  shall  have  the 
body  and  the  sachems  the  skin  ;  and  in  testimony  of  our  well  per- 
formance hereof  we  have  set  our  hands/  etc.  j  signed  by  the  Mo- 
narch of  Montauk  and  three  of  the  neighboring  sachems. 

An  interview  of  rather  an  extraordinrary  character  took  place  at 
New-York  on  the  second  of  April,  1691,  between  Governor  Slaugh- 
ter and  a  sachem  of  Lotig- Island,  who  was  attended  by  his  two  sons 
and  some  twenty  other  Indians.  The  sachem,  on  being  introduced, 
congratulated  Slaughter  in  an  eloquent  manner,  and  claimed  his 
friendship  and  protection,  observing  that  he  had  fancied  his  Excel- 
lency as  a  mighty,  tail  tree,  with  wide-spreading  branches,  and 
therefore  prayed  leave  to  stoop  under  the  shadow  thereof.  *  Of  old,' 
said  he,  *  the  Indians  were  a  great  and  mighty  people,  but  now  they 
are  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.' 

In  176 1  the  Indians  had  so  diminished  on  Long  Island  as  in  some 
places  to  have  entire'ly  disappeared,  while  in  others  they  were  greatly 
reduced  ;  and  even  the  once  powerful  Montauks  could  at  that  time 
number  only  thirty-eight  families.  They  have  gradually  wasted 
away,  and  are  now  '  clean  gone  forever.'  In  the  eloquent  language 
of  another :  '  As  a  race,  they  have  withered  from  the  land :  their 
arrows  are  broken,  their  springs  are  dried  up,  their  cabins  are  in  the 
dust.  Their  council-fires  have  long  since  gone  out  on  the  shore, 
and  the  war-cry  of  their  red  brothei-s  is  fast  dying  away  in  the  un- 
trodden west.  Ages  hence  the  inquisitive  white  man  will  ponder 
upon  their  disturbed  remains,  and  wonder  to  what  manner  of  people 
they  belonged.  They  will  live  only  in  the  songs  and  chronicles  of 
their  exterminators.  Let  these  be  faithful  to  their  rude  virtues  as 
men,  and  pay  due  tribute  to  their  unhappy  fate  as  a  people.'   f.  w.  s. 


stanzas:'    Constancy  . 

In  hours  of  siient  loneliness  I  long  again  to  greet 
Those  eyes  ^hose  glance  in  days  agone  it  thrilled  my  soul  to  rtie^t ; 
To  feel  re-clasped,  so  fond'  and  fast,  my  hand  withift  thine  own, 
To  gaze  upon  thy  friendly  face  —  to  hear  thy  kindly  tone. 

And  yet  at  times  a  shrinking  fear  my  heavy  heart  doth  fill, 
That  I  should  meet  a  careless  glance,  at  which  no  pulse  would  thrill ; 
That  now  my  burning  hand  would  rest  but  light  and  cold  in  thine, 
Thy  face  not  wear  the  olden  smile  —  the  old  tone  answer  mine. 

Away  distrust !  I  am  the  same !  —  unchanged  I  know  thou  art ; 
Thy  glance  will  speak  the  sympathy  still  dwelling  in  each  heart : 
My  hand  in  thine,  as  true  and  warm,  thou  long  and  fond  shall  hold, 
And' I  still  meet^  to  glad  my  heart,  the  look  aad  tone  of  old-!    j.  e.  B^ut. 
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THE        INVITATION        OF        VENUS 

When  the  amoroua  bee 

Kisses  each  fair  flower, 
Come,  then  come  to  me. 
In  my  rosy  bower ; 
From  my  lip 
Thou  shalt  sip 
Sweets  of  magic  power. 

When  the  sun -flower  turns 

Uer  head  to  the  eastern  sea, 
And  with  love  of  the  bright  sun  barns, 
Come,  then  come  to  me : 
In  thy  arms 
All  my  charms 
Shall  unfolded  be. 

When  the  lily  bows 

Her  head  to  the  wave  so  free, 
When  the  rose-bud  blows, 
Come,  then  come  to  me  : 
On  my  breast 
Thou  shalt  rest 
Is!  visions  of  ecstacy. 
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The  people  of  Eisenach,  one  of  the  minor  towns  in  Upper 
Saxony,  are  proud  as  Sin ;  not  of  their  cathedral,  for  they  have  out 
to  indifferent  one  ;  nor,  for  the  same  reason,  of  their  town-hall,  nor 
of  any  other  building.  They  have  no  commerce,  no  great  merchant, 
or  baron,  or  man  of  fame,  living  with  them  ;  neither  did  their  town 
ever  give  birth  to  one  :  not  even  in  the  old  church-yard  does  an  illus- 
trious man  sleep.  *  Pride  and  poverty  go  together,'  says  the  maxim, 
and  Eisenach  is  a  town  poor  enough  ;  but  not  for  this  are  they  proud. 
It  is  because  a  certain  scholar,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Martin, 
and  attended  their  Gymnasium,  in  1497,  '8  and  '9,  was  so  poor,  that 
to  obtain  a  living  he  was  forced  to  sing  ballads  and  beg  through 
their  streets.  If  they  are  asked  by  the  chance  traveller  what  curi- 
osities their  place  affords,  will  they  show  where  the  'hook-nosed 
Roman'  fought  a  battle,  or  point  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Wartburg  1  No :  they  will  show  the  poor  student's  room.  *  Here 
he  slept,  diere  he  sat ;  through  this  door  he  passed  a  thousand  times.' 
Are  beggars  so  rare  ? — shall  starving  men  be  an  honor  to  a  city  1 
Because  you,  a  scholar,  have  no  money  and  no  food,  save  such  as 
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comes  by  chance,  shall  the  city  you  live  in  be  a  legendary  one  for 
that  ?  Perhaps.  With  yeneration  we  look  on  the  past,  not  as  hav- 
ing done  good ;  not  as  having  been  remarkable  for  giving  bread  to 
those  who  deserved  it ;  not  as  worthy  of  imitation,  either  in  virtue 
or  humanity,  but  as  having  starved,  murdered,  driven  into  exile  and 
crucified  its  noblest  men,  and  trampled  on  the  dearest  rights  of  man- 
kind. We  speak  of  '  the  good  old  times'  as  being  better  than  those 
of  to  day,  because  witchcraft  was  punished  with  a  lingering  death  ; 
because  Christians  were  butchered,  and  the  unhappy  criminals  who 
could  confess  nothing  were  tortured  with  the  rack,  thumb-screw, 
'  scavenger's  daughter,'  iron-gauntlet,  *  little-ease,'  etc.,  and  because 
they  produced  so  many  devastating  wars,  horrible  murders,  plashes, 
and  in  one  word,  every  possible  calamity.  Why  then  should  not 
the  people  of  Eisenach  be  proud  of  the  poor  scholar  begging 
through  their  streets  ?  Could  they  have  the  same  feeling  of  exalta- 
tion had  Martin  been  voted  money  by  the  town-council  for  his  main- 
tenance 1     No ! 

One  day,  Egmont,  page  of  the  Elector  Fredric,  came  from  the 
castle  to  the  Gymtiasium,  and  knocked  at  the  student's  door.  He 
was  bidden  to  come  in.  Egmont  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
poverty  on  every  thing.  The  furniture  was  no  more  than  a  mattress 
on  the  floor,  with  a  cloak  for  covering ;  two  stools,  a  stone  pitcher, 
an  iron  tallow-lamp,  and  a  chest  On  this  Martin  was  seated,  with  a 
book  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  black  bread  in  the  other.  Egmont 
obeyed  the  scholar's  motion  to  sit,  and  then  stated  his  business  : 

'  The  tutor  of  my  lord's  family  is  ill,  and  I  was  directed  to  the 
Grymnasium  to  find  some  one  fit  to  take  his  place.  Professor  Kliitz 
recommended  you.' 

'  My  little  friend,'  said  Martin,  '  the  Elector  knows  he  can  com- 
mand me.     Who  are  to  be  under  my  care  V 

Egmont  replied  :  '  There  is  only  his  lordship's  son,  about  my  age, 
and  his  cousin,  who  cannot  yet  read.  You  will  have  plenty  of  good 
provant,  plenty  of  time,  and  the  company  of  ever  so  many  young 
ladies.  The  Baron  Emestein  is  to  oe  diere  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
when  there  will  be  such  fine  music  and  such  pretty  songs  as  cannot 
be  heard  within  a  thousand  miles,  and  mayhap  not  even  there ;  then 
you  will  get  money,  so  that  you  can  buy  you  a  red  coat,  and  a  vest 
covered  with  golden  stars,  or  any  thing  else  you  wish.  I  would  I 
were  a  tutor !' 

*  Peace,  boy  !'  said  Martin  j  *  you  are  a  fool !  Tell  your  -master 
I  will  come  to-morrow — perhaps  this  evening.' 

When  this  boy  grew  older  he  was  Martin's  friend ;  and  friends 
they  were  to  the  grave.  In  manhood  they  were  called  to  pass 
through  such  scenes  and  trials  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  men. 
What  might  not  have  been  expected^  Egmont  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  solemn  of  his  race. 

The  evening  of  that  day  Martin  left  Eisenach,  and  a  short 
time  after  dark  came  in  sight  of  the  castle  of  Wartburg.  As  he 
approached  the  feudal  towers,  weary,  pennUess  and  hungry,  seeing 
through  the  lofty  trees  the  lights  gleam,  and  hearing  the  bell  rung, 
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announcing  the  arrlv^al  of  some  great  man ;  not  knowing  what  recep- 
tion he,  a  youth  not  eighteen,  should  receive  from  the  proud  and  gay ; 
ay,  even  after  he  had  entered  the  hall  and  sat  unnoticed  a  long  time, 
little  did  he  think  that  in  after  years  he  should  be  a  great  guest  at 
that  castle,  though  a  persecuted  and  hunted  man,  and  be  protected 
with  defiance  near  ten  months  by  the  Elector  himself. 

After  a  while,  Egmont,  amidst  the  bustle,  saw  the  scholar,  and 
taking  him  into  the  pantry,  served  him  with  a  substantial  supper. 
He  then  conducted  him  into  a  large  room,  full  of  light  and  people, 
to  the  farther  end,  where  Fredric  sat.  The  Elector  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  saying  that  his  time  would  be  but  little  occupied,  so  that  he  could, 
when  he  chose,  have  access  to  the  library,  where  he  would  find  many 
valuable  books ;  and  gave  orders  that  all  his  wants  should  be  pro- 
perly anticipated.  Fredric  then  put  into  his  hands  a  few  thalers,  and 
bowed.  Martin  scarcely  left  the  room,  yet  saw  many  gaily-dressed 
ladies  and  gentlemen;  still,  notwithstanding  his  bashfulness,  he 
dared  to  think  within  himself  that  the  whole  display  was  oae  of 
vanity. 

In  his  apartment  he  found  a  clean  bed,  ewer  and  napkins,  arrange^ 
ments  for  toilette,  cushioned  chairs,  table,  etc.  The  light  being  left, 
he  took  up  a  book  and  saw,  with  smiling  joy,  that  it  was  the  Phaedon 
of  Plato.  He  had  heard  much  of  it,  and  now  he  could  scarcely  be 
more  gratified.  As  he  was  sitting  late,  absorbed  in  '  The  Divine,' 
he  heard  the  music  of  a  harp  in  the  next  room,  and  immediately 
after,  a  sweet  voice.  Of  one  who  had  fought  long  and  well  in 
heathen  lands,  and  returning  to  his  estate,  found  it  usurped  and  his 
love  married  to  the  usurper ;  of  his  fright,  that  terminated  in  mad- 
ness and  death,  on  seeing  the  knight,  and  the  marriage  to  the  joyful 
widow  —  of  these  was  the  song.  Martin  in  his  sleep  dreamed  much 
of  the  singer,  and  awoke  disappointed  at  not  finding  his  dream  re- 
alized. He  sat  up  in  bed  a  long  while,  wondering  if  the  gay  lady 
was  made  of  the  same  material  as  his  mother,  and  whether  she  could 
ever  love. 

There  were  many  at  breakfast  beside  the  scholar,  most  of  them  of 
noble  blood,  and  seven  of  them  ladies,  whose  beauty  was  so  height- 
ened by  their  dress,  that  Martin  thought  he  had  nowhere  before  seen 
such  fair  beings.  One  of  them,  about  eighteen,  was  asked  if  she  did 
not  sing  late  last  night ;  to  which  she  only  answered  by  blushing ; 
when  all  at  the  table  bestowed  the  usual  praise,  for  it  was  presumed 
all  had  listened.  Martin  soon  learned  her  name  to  be  Gatheiine 
de  Bora,  a  noble  lady  of  a  powerful  family,  and  its  sole  heir.  He 
sighed  at  tiiis  information,  tor  he  had  draamed  what,  awake,  would 
never  have  entered  his  thoughts. 

During  the  morning  Martin  visited  the  sick  tutor.  He  was  no 
more  than  twenty-five,  but  an  excellent  scholar,  of  amiable  charac- 
ter, and  admired  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  been  attacked  by  a 
fever,  and  now  lay  subject  to  its  most  virulent  manifestations.  Only 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time  was  he  sane  ;  then  he  raved,  in  Greek,  and 
sometimes  repeating  long  passages  from  the  Prometheus  of  ^schy- 
Im,  or  from  Hotner's  Odyssey  ;  at  other  times,  in  the  same  language. 
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would  he  complain  of  the  usurpation  and  insolence  of  the  great  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  poor.  As  Greek  seemed  to  be  the  language  in 
which  he  thought,  Martin  addressed  him  in  that  tongue,  to  which, 
with  a  sudden  start,  he  would  answer,  while  tears  coursed  down  his 
cheeks.     Thus  commenced  a  friendship  which  ended  in  death. 

Martin  took  charge  of  the  boys,  and  instructed  them  successfully. 
All  his  leisure  time  was  spent  at  the  tutor's  bedside.  When  the  fever 
turned,  and  he  was  growing  gradually  better,  they  would  hold  each 
other's  hands,  and  look  into  each  other's  eyes  a  long  time  without 
speaking ;  then  they  would  smile,  perchance  laugh.  When  he  slept, 
Martin  would  take  his  books  thither  and  study,  reserving  only  tne 
morning  and  evening  for  exercise.  The  great  folks  admired  this  con- 
duct, and  said  every  thing  calculated  to  cause  pride. 

When  the  leaves  fell,  and  the  wild  winds  at  night  shook  the  larfi;e 
branches  together  with  a  mournful  sound,  and  the  inmates  of  me 
castle  awoke,  and  found  the  earth  covered  with  the  frost-snow,  the 
earliest  arisen  would  see  Martin  returning  from  a  walk  in  the  forest, 
or  by  the  ice-skimmed  river.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  he  was 
passing  through  a  grove  of  oaks,  where  the  deer  fed  when  grass  was 
green,  he  overtook  Catherine  with  her  maid.  He  wished  her  a  good 
morning,  and  she  inquired  afler  his  friend's  health.  They  then  touched 
on  other  matters,  and  finally  on  various  things  to  the  delight  and  in- 
struction of  both.  Ailer  that  they  were  acquaintances  —  friends. 
Many  a  time  did  she  require  his  assistance  to  render  a  line  from  the 
French  or  Italian,  and  many  an  hour,  seated  by  the  large  window  of 
the  library,  did  he  assist  her. 

The  holiday  were  a  merry  time.  There  were  feasting  and  dancing, 
great  dinners,  and  nights  of  revelry.  When  they  were  past,  Martin 
returned  to  the  gymnasium  and  Theodore  to  his  pupils.  The  Elector, 
by  Martin's  recommendation,  placed  Egmont  in  tne  same  school,  where 
huprogresB  answered  the  expectations  of  all. 

Theodore  and  Martin  met  oflen.  They  walked,  sang,  read  and 
declaimed  together.  They  had  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  meet,  no 
greater  sorrow  than  to  part 

Theodore  was  destined  to  be  the  means  of  a  complete  change  in 
his  friend's  character;  yes,  though  an  humble  individual,  destined  to 
produce  by  his  death  a  revolution  in  Europe.     It  was  thus : 

'  One  evening  in  June  he  walked  to  Eisenach,  and  tarrying  late, 
Martin  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  the  castle  and  there  sleep.  They 
walked  hastily  to  avoid  a  storm  which  was  gathering,  but  ere  they 
reached  the  castle  a  few  drops  fell.  They  walked  fiisteT,  hoping  they 
were  not  quite  too  late ;  they  hear  the  rain  chasing  behind  ;  they  run, 
the  gates  are  within  a  few  yards ;  a  dozen  drops  are  launched  on  them ; 
without  warning  a  flash  of  lightning  descends,  and  Theodore  falls. 
Martin  calls  to  his  friend,  but  he  makes  no  answer ;  he  feels  his  pulse, 
but  it  beats  not ;  and  the  next  flash  shows  that  he  is  dead. 

*  The  poor  scholar's  agony  can  have  no  representation  by  words. 
He  calls  for  the  servants,  he  shrieks  for  his  beloved  friend,  he  falls 
upon  the  earth,  and  seems  as  inanimate  as  the  dead  beside  him.  That 
night  few,  save  the  most  noble  in  the  castle,  slept.     Martin  soon  re- 
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vived,  and  sat  even  till  after  day-break,  holding  the  hand  of  the  dead 
in  his.  The  body  had  already  mortified,  and  was  interred  without 
delay.  That  same  day  his  friend  Catherine  retired  to  a  conyent, 
with  the  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  that  she  loved  in  vain. 

The  friendship  of  youth,  from  being  natural,  is  more  enduring  than 
that  which  is  formed  at  a  later  period.  After  Theodore's  death  Martin 
was  changed.  He  reflected  that  his  life  had  been  spared  in  a  miracu- 
lous manner,  and  he  could  but  look  on  the  mercy  as  a  command  that 
he  should  consecrate  himself  to  Heaven.  - 

He  went  to  the  University  of  Erfurt  and  became  distinguished  for 
the  earnestness  and  decision  of  his  character.  Upon  graduating,  he 
became  an  Augustinian  Friar,  and  passed  whole  days  and  nights  with- 
out food. 

About  this  time.  Pope  Leo  X.,  finding  his  treasury  exhausted,  took 
means  to  replenish  it  by  granting  indulgences.  In  the  district  where 
our  hero  resided  the  Augustinians  were  deprived  of  the  lucrative 
granting-office,  which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  the  Dominicans  ap- 
pointed instead.  Martin,  now  better  known  by  his  father's  name, 
was  directed  to  defend  the  cause  of  his  sect  Upon  examination, 
which,  as  usual  with  him,  was  vigorous,  he  discovered  that  the  whole 
system  of  granting  indulgences  had  no  foundation  in  the  Bible,  not 
even  in  reason.  Truth  he  was  never  afraid  to  proclaim.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  3 1st  of  October,  1517,  he  aftixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  ninety-five  propositions  attacking  the  whole 
doctrine  of  granting  indulgences. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  that  revolution  which  in  a  few 
years,  spread  through  the  German  States,  France,  and  the  British 
isles ;  and  the  Protestant  religion  became  that  of  both  serf  and  king. 

In  1525,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  de  Bora,  by  whom  he  had 
six  children.  She  was  converted  some  time  previously,  by  accidentally 
coming  across  and  reading  one  of  his  works,  and  fled  with  six  other 
nuns  from  the  place  of  their  confinement,  the  convent  of  Nimtsch. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  particularly  on  what  may  be  considered 
the  less  important  part  of  the  great  Reformer's  life.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
admitted  by  all  historians,  that  the  death  of  Theodore  only  deterred 
him  from  the  study  of  the  law.  This  was  the  point  which  I  wished 
to  show ;  for  his  subsequent  career  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  illuminate,  it  being  identified  with  all  the  movements  in  the 
revolution,  till  his  death.  This  occurred  at  his  native  place,  Eisleben, 
in  1546. 

No  wonder  the  simple  burghers  of  Eisenach  are  proud  that  Martin 
Luther,  when  a  poor  student,  begged  his  bread  through  their  streets ; 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  towns  of  far  more  importance  than 
Eisenach  will  lay  claim  hereafter  to  a  room  or  street  as  sacred, 
where  to  day  some  poor  scholar,  unknown,  friendless,  broken  in  health 
and  hR  If  famished,  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  intellectuality  which  are  des- 
tined to  ripen  into  golden  harvest  for  the  world  to  reap.         k.  c.  v. 
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VAmiT'FAiB:  A  Novn.  wthout  ▲  Hxao.     By  William  Makxpxacx  Thacxbbat.    New* 
York :  Habtsb  and  Bbothxbs. 

Fom  acnte  obMrvmtion  and  perception  of  the  actions  and  motivea  of  the  Engliah 
worid ;  for  hnmor  keen  and  tnexhaoatible ;  for  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  bnilesque 
and  the  bizarre ;  and  for  rare  ability  to  portray  those  *  penons  and  things'  in  which 
these  characteristics  are  embodied  and  developed ;  commend  ns  to  Chawls-Tellow- 
PLUsB-MicBEL-ANaci^-TmfARSH-JBAMKs- William  Makkpeack  Thackbeat,  £2s- 
quire,  of '  London  town,'  in  Old  England ;  and  moreoyer,  commend  us  to  his  last  work, 
the  one  now  before  as,  as  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  from  his  pen.  The  idea  of 
*  Vanity-Fair'  we  have  no  doubt  was  suggested  to  the  authof  by  good  old  John 
BuNTAM,  in  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  He  certainly  has  portrayed  many  characten 
that  might  have  sat  upon  the  jury  who  tried  Christian  and  Faithful,  in  the 
'  Vanity-Fair'  which  they  visited,  on  their  way  to  the  *  Celestial  City.'  Step  in, 
reader,  to  our  author's  *  Vanity-Fair,'  and  look  at  the  performances.  *  There  are 
scenes  of  all  sorts ;  some  dreadful  combats,  some  grand  and  lofty  hone-ridmg,  some 
scenes  of  high  life,  and  some  very  middling  indeed  ;  some  love-making  for  the  senti- 
mental, and  some  light  comic  business ;  the  whole  accompanied  by  appropriate 
scenery,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  author's  own  candles.'  The  '  show*  has 
been  received  with  great  favor  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  England  through  which 
it  has  passed ;  and  we  can  safely  predict  that  it  will  meet  with  as  entire  success  in 
America.  But  let  us  raise  the  curtain  and  give  the  reader  a  hurried  glimpse  of  some 
of  the  performera.  We  shall  not  give  a  consecutive  exposition  of  them,  nor  attempt 
io  set  forth  in  their  order  the  diverBified  and  lively  incidents  of  the  work  ;  but  shall 
endeavor  rather  to  treat  the  reader  to  such  *  bits'  of  good  *  composition'  as  have  forci- 
bly impressed  us  in  the  perusal.  Here  is  a  personal  sketch  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sbdlet, 
of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company's  Service,  a  young  man  who  bears  a  somewhat 
conspicuous  part  in  the  work,  and  who  comes  home  sporting  a  military  frock-coat, 
ornamented  with  frogs,  knobs,  black  buttons,  and  meandering  embroidery : 

'  His  name  appenred,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  in  the  Bengal  diTiaion  of  the  Eaat 
India  Resister,  aa  collector  of  Boggley  Woliah.  an  honorable  and  lucratiye  post,  aa  every  body 
know* :  in  order  to  know  to  what  higher  poata  Joseph  roae  in  the  ienrice  the  reader  ia  re- 
ferred to  the  same  periodical. 

*  Bogffley  WoUah  is  sitnated  in  a  fine,  lonely,  marshy,  jnngly  district  famona  for  snipe-shoot- 
ing, and  where  not  unfreqnently  you  may  flush  a  tiger.  Ramgunge,  where  there  is  a  magia- 
trate,  is  only  forty  miles  off,  and  there  ia  a  cavalry  atation  about  thirty  miles  farther ;  so  Joseph 
wrote  home  to  his  parents,  when  he  took  possession  of  his  coUectorship.  He  had  lived  for 
about  eight  yean  of  his  life,  quite  alone,  at  this  charming  place^  scarcely  aeeing  a  Christian 
ftce.  except  twice  a  year,  when  the  detachment  arrived  to  carry  off  the  revenues  which  he 
had  collected  to  Calcutta. 
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'  Luckily,  at  thia  time  he  caught  a  liver  complaint,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  which  waa  the  source  of  great  comfort  and  amuaement  to  him  in  hia  natlTO 
country.' 

We  were  a  good  deal  amused  with  a  acene  at  the  semiDary  of  Dr.  Swi8Htaii«, 
wherein  a  good-hearted  humble  boy  named  Dobbin  adminiaterad  '  Jean'  to  a  youngs 
tyrannical  parvenu,  who  wished  to  make  a  little  boy  his  *  fag,'  for  which  puipose  he 
was  pummelling  him.  His  little  school-fellows  used  to  call  him  *  Heigh*ho  Dobbin,' 
*  6ee-ho  Dobbin,'  and  other  contemptuous  names,  which  he  bore  with  all  due  meek- 
ness and  humility,  being  apparently  a  quiet,  clumsy,  and  very  dull  young  gentleman  ; 
but '  he  was  n't,  exactly :' 

'  His  parent  waa  a  grocer  in  the  city :  and  it  waa  bruited  abroad  that  he  was  admitted  into 
Dr.  Swibhtail'8  academy  upon  what  are  called  '  mutual  principles ;'  that  is  to  aay,  the  ex- 
penses of  his  board  and  schooling  were  defrayed  by  his  father  in  goods,  not  money ;  and  he 
stood  there,  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  school,  in  his  scraggy  corduroys  and  Jacket,  through 
the  seams  of  which  his  great  big  bones  were  burstlnff.  as  the  representatlTe  of  so  many  pounds 
of  tea,  candles,  sugar,  mottled-soap,  plums  (of  which  a  very  mild  proportion  was  supplied  for 
the  puddings  of  the  establishment.)  and  other  commodities.  A  dreadful  day  it  was  for  young 
Dobbin  when  one  of  the  youngsters  of  the  school,  haring  run  into  the  town  upon  a  poachinf 
excursion  for  hard-bake  and  polonies,  espied  Uie  cart  ot  Dobbin  and  Ruook,  Grocers  and 
Oilmen,  Thames-street,  London,  at  the  Doctor's  door,  discharging  a  cargo  of  the  wares  in 
which  the  firm  dealt. 

*  Young  Dobbin  had  no  peace  after  that  The  Jokes  were  frightful  and  merciless  against 
him.  '  Hullo,  Dobbin,'  one  wag  would  say, '  here 's  good  news  in  the  paper :  sugars  is  ris',  my 
boy  I'  Another  would  set  a  sum :  '  If  a  pound  of  mutton-candles  cost  sevenpence-hallpenny, 
how  much  must  Dobbin  costt*  and  a  roar  would  fillow  from,  all  the  circle  of  young  knares, 
usher  and  all.' 

A  letter  from  one  of  his  school-mates,  written  at  this  time,  gives  a  characteristic 
account  of  the  fight  to  which  we  have  alluded : 

*  Sugar-cane  Howe,  mekmond,  Marek^  18~. 
'  Dsab  Mamma  :  I  hopo  you  are  quite  well.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  send  me  a 
cake  and  Are  shillings.  'There  has  been  a  fight  here  between  Cuff  &,  Dobbin.  Cuff,  you 
know,  was  the  Cock  of  the  School.  They  fought  thirteen  rounds,  and  Dobbin  Licked.  So 
Cuff  is  now  Only  Second  Cock.  The  fight  was  about  me.  Cuff  was  licking  xpe  for  breaking 
a  bottle  of  milk,  and  Fios  would  n't  stand  it  We  call  him  figs  because  his  father  is  a  Grocer ; 
Fios  &.  RuoGK,  Thames-street,  City.  I  think,  as  he  fought  for  me,  you  ought  to  buy  your  Tea 
ft  Sugar  at  hia  father's.  Cuff  goes  home  every  Saturday,  but  can 't  this,  because  he  has  2 
Black  Eyes.  He  has  a  white  Pony  to  come  and  fetch  him,  and  a  groom  in  livery  on  a  bay  mare. 
I  wish  my  Papa  would  let  me  hare  a  Pony,  and  I  am, 

'  Your  dutiful  Son, 

'  Gkobos  Skdlbt  Osbobnx. 

*  p.  8.    Give  my  love  to  little  Emmt.    I  am  cutting  her  out  a  Coach  in  card-board.* 

This  same  Gboroe  Scoley  Osborne,  by-the-by,  a  selfish,  spoiled  child,  but  with 
one  or  two  good  points  about  him ;  who  comes  to  be  adored  by  a  lovely  girl,  whose 
affection  he  is  disposed  to  disregard,  and  the  promotion  of  whose  happiness  he  subse- 
quently neglects ;  this  Obbor.ne  has  the  impudence  to  marry  a  girl  for  whom  his 
father  had  himself  designed  him  until  her  father  had  lost  his  fortune.  But  let  us 
take  a  glance  at  *  old  Osborne,  Junior,'  as  *  poor  Power*  used  to  say : 

*  BBBOfD  Mr.  Osbobnx's  dining-room  was  the  usual  apartment  which  went  In  his  bouse  by 
the  name  of  the  study ;  and  was  sacred  to  the  master  of  the  house.  Hither  Mr.  Obbobnb 
would  retire  on  a  Sunday  forenoon,  when  not  minded  to  go  to  church;  and  here  pass  die 
morning  in  his  crimson  leather  chair,  readins  the  paper.  A  couple  of  glazed  book-caaea  were 
here,  containing  standard  works  in  stout  gilt  bindings.  The  'Annual  Register,'  the  'Gentle- 
man's Magashie,' '  Blaib's  Sermons,'  and '  Hums  and  Smollbt.'  From  year's  end  to  year's  end 
he  never  took  one  of  these  volumes  from  the  shelf;  but  there  was  no  member  of  the  family 
that  would  dare  for  his  life  to  touch  one  of  the  books,  except  upon  those  rare  Sunday  evenings 
when  there  waa  no  dinner  party,  and  when  the  great  acarlet  Bible  and  Prayer-book  were  taken 
out  from  the  comer  where  they  atood  beside  ms  copy  of  the  Peerage,  and  the  servants  being 
rung  up  to  the  dining  parlor,  Osbornx  read  Uie  evenmg  service  to  his  fionily  in  a  loud,  grating, 
pompona  voice.  No  member  of  the  household,  child  or  domestic,  ever  entered  that  room 
without  a  certain  terror.  Here  he  cheeked  the  housekeeper's  accounts,  and  overhauled  the 
butler'a  cellar-book.  Hence  he  could  command,  acroas  the  clean,  gravel  court-yard,  the  back 
entrance  of  the  stables  with  which  one  of  his  bells  communicsted,  and  into  thia  vard  the 
coachman  isaoed  fnmi  his  premises  as  into  a  dock,  and  Osbobns  swore  at  him  from  the  study 
window.  Four  times  a  year  Miaa  Wxbt  entered  this  apartment  to  eet  her  salary ;  and  his 
daughters  to  receive  their  quarterly  allowance.    Gborgs,  aa  a  boy,  had  been  horsewhipped  in 
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tl  '.i  room  many  tlmus  ;  his  mother  sitting  sick  on  the  stairs  listening  to  the  cuts  of  the  whipk 
The  boy  was  scarcely  erer  known  to  cry  nnder  the  punishment;  the  poor  woman  used  to 
fondle  and  kiss  him  secretly,  and  gire  him  money  to  soothe  him  when  he  came  out.' 

Such  is  the  man  who  took  summary  vengeance  on  his  son  for  daring  to  think  and 
act  for  himself  in  a  matter  which  might  be  supposed  rather  more  deeply  to  concern 
his  indiyidnal  happinesss  than  that  of  *  the  old  man  :* 

'Is  the  large  shining  mahogany  escrutoir  Mr.  Osbornk  had  a  drawer  especially  demoted  to 
his  son's  affairs  and  papers.  Here  he  kept  all  the  documents  relating  to  him  erer  since  he  had 
been  a  boy :  here  were  his  prize  copy-books,  and  drawing-books,  all  bearing  Okorob's  hand, 
and  that  of  the  master :  here  were  his  first  letters  in  large  round  hand,  sending  his  love  to 
papa  and  momma,  and  conreying  his  petitions  for  a  cake.  His  dear  sodpapa  Sxdlkt  was  more 
than  once  mentioned  in  them.  Curses  quitered  on  old  Osbornr's  livid  lips,  and  horrid  hatred 
and  disappointment  writhed  in  his  heart  as  looking  Oirough  some  of  tiiese  papers  he  came  on 
that  name.  They  were  all  marked  and  docketed,  and  ned  with  red  tape.  It  was  **From 
Oeor|y,  requesting  5a.,  April  23, 18 — ;  answered  April  39;*'  or  "Geosoy  about  a  pony,  Octo- 
ber 13  " —  and  so  forth.  In  another  packet  were  "  G.'s  tailor's  bills  and  outfit,  drafts  on  me  by 
G.  OsBOftHE,  jun.,"  etc. ;  his  letters  from  the  West  Indies ;  his  agent's  letters,  and  ttie  news- 
papers  containing  his  commission :  here  was  a  whip  he  had  when  a  boy,  and  in  a  paper  a  locket 
containing  his  hair,  woich  his  motiier  used  to  wear. 

*  Turning  one  over  after  another,  and  musing  over  the  memorials,  the  unhappy  man  passed 
many  hours.  His  dearest  vanities,  ambitions,  hopes,  had  all  been  here.  What  pride  he  nad  in 
his  l>oy  1  He  was  the  handsomest  child  ever  seen.  Every  body  said  he  was  like  a  nobleman's 
son.  A  royal  princess  had  remarked  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  asked  his  name  in  Kew  Gardens. 
What  city-man  could  show  such  another t  Could  a  prince  have  been  better  cared  fort  Any 
thing  that  money  could  buy  had  been  his  son's.  He  used  to  go  down  on  speech-days  wita 
four  horses  and  new  liveries,  and  scatter  new  shillings  amonff  the  boys  at  the  school  where 
Georob  was :  when  he  went  with  George  to  the  depOt  of  his  regimenti  before  the  boy 
embarked  for  Canada,  he  |ave  the  officers  such  a  dinner  as  the  DtrKB  or  York  might  have  sat 
down  to.  Had  he  ever  refused  a  bill  when  Gbobok  drew  one  t  There  they  were^paid  with- 
out a  word.  Many  a  general  in  the  army  could'nt  ride  the  horses  he  had  t  He  had  the  child 
before  his  eyes,  on  a  hundred  different  days  when  he  remembered  Georob  ;  after  dinner,  when 
he  used  to  come  in  as  bold  as  a  lord  and  drink  off  his  glass  by  his  father's  side,  at  the  head  of 
the  table ;  on  the  pony  at  Brighton,  when  he  cleared  the  hedge  and  kept  up  with  the  hunts- 
man ;  on  Uie  day  when  he  was  presented  to  tiie  Paince  Reobnt  at  the  levee,  when  all  St. 
James's  couldn't  produce  a  finer  tellow.  And  this,  this  was  the  end  of  all  I  —  to  marry  a  bank- 
rupt, and  fly  in  tne  face  of  duty  and  fortune  I  What  humiliation  and  fury :  what  pangs  of 
sickening  rage,  balked  ambition  and  love ;  what  wounds  of  outraged  vanity,  tenderness  even, 
had  this  old  worldling  now  to  suffer  under  I 

'  Having  examined  these  papers  and  pondered  over  this  one  and  the  other,  in  that  bitterest 
of  all  helpless  wo.  with  which  miserable  men  think  of  happy  past  times,  Georoe'b  father 
took  the  whole  of  the  documents  out  of  the  drawer  in  which  ne  had  kept  them  so  long,  and 
locked  them  into  a  writing-box,  which  he  tied  and  sealed  with  his  seal.  Then  he  opened  tbo 
book-case,  and  took  down  the  great  red  Bible  we  have  spoken  of;  a  pompous  boos,  seldom 
looked  at,  and  shining  all  over  with  gold.  There  was  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  represent- 
ing Ab&aham  sacrificing  Isaac.  Here,  according  to  custom.  Osborne  had  recorded  on  the 
fly-leaf,  and  in  his  large  clerk-like  hand,  the  dates  of  his  marriage  and  his  wife's  dea&,  and  the 
birth*  and  Christian  names  of  his  children.  Jans  came  first,  then  George  Sedlet  Osborne, 
dien  Maria  Frances,  and  the  days  of  the  christening  of  each.  Taking  a  pen,  he  carefully 
obliterated  George's  name  from  the  page;  and  when  the  leaf  was  quite  dry,  restored 
the  volume  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  moved  it.  Then  he  took  a  document  out  of 
another  drawer,  where  his  own  private  papers  were  kept;  and  having  read  it,  crumpled  It 
up  and  lighted  it  at  one  of  the  candles,  and  saw  it  bum  entirely  away  in  the  grate.  It  was  his 
will ;  which  having  burned,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  off  a  letter,  and  rang  for  his  servant, 
whom  he  charged  to  deliver  it  in  the  morning.  It  was  morning  already :  as  he  went  up  to  bed, 
the  whole  house  was  alight  with  the  sunshme:  and  the  birds  were 'singing  among  the  fresh 
green  leaves  in  Russell-square.' 

With  the  results  which  followed  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  father,  and  the  inci- 
dents in  the  farther  history  of  the  son,  the  reader  must  make  himself  acquainted  through 
the  pages  of  the  work  which  records  them  in  detail.  We  were  not  a  little  amused  in 
reading  the  example  of  what  the  author  might  have  done,  had  he  heen  disposed,  in- 
stead of  describing  people  as  they  exist  in  common  lifs,  to  represent  them  as  talking 
and  acting  as  they  do  no  where  else  save  in  very  high-flown  and  unnatural  novels: 
Who  could  not  recognise  in  the  fotlowmg  the  style  of  such  pen-and-ink '  novelists'  as 
AiNswoRTH  on  the  other  side  of  the  Athiatic,  and  the  great  Inoeaham  co  this?  The 
resemblance  is  daguerreotypical : 

'  We  could  easily  have  constructed  a  tale  of  thrilling  Interest,  through  the  fiery  chspten  of 
which  the  reader  should  hurry  pantivg.    Fancy  this  ehapter  having  been  headed 
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•THE   NIGHT    ATTACK. 

*The  night  was  dark  and  wild— the  clouda  hlack— black— ink-black.  The  wild  wind  tore 
the  chimney-pota  from  the  roofs  of  the  old  houses  and  sent  the  tiles  whirling  and  crashing 
through  the  cfeaolate  streets.  No  soul  braved  that  tempest;  the  watchmen  ahrank  into  their 
boxes,  whither  the  searching  rain  followed  them — where  the  crashing  thunderbolt  fell  and 
destroyed  them —  one  had  so  been  slain  opposite  the  Foundling.  A  scorched  gaberdine,  a 
shivered  lantern,  a  staff  rent  in  .twain  by  tne  flash,  were  all  that  remained  of  stout  Wix.l 
STSADrAST.  A  hackney  coachman  had  been  blown  off  his  coach-box,  in  Southampton  Row — 
and  whither?  Rut  the  whirlwind  tells  no  tidings  of  its  victim,  save  his  parting  scream  as  he 
is  borne  onward!  Horrible  ninhtl  It  was  dark,  pitch  dark;  no  moon.  No,  no.  No  moon. 
Not  a  star.  Not  a  little  feeble,  twinkling,  solitary  star.  There  had  been  one  at  early  evening, 
bat  he  showed  his  face  shuddering,  for  a  moment  in  the  black  heaven,  and  then  retreated  back. 

*One,  two,  three  I    It  is  the  signal  that  Black  Vizard  had  agreed  on. 

'  *  MoFY !  is  Uiat  your  snum  t'^said  a  voice  from  the  area.  '  I  'II  gully  the  dag  and  bimbole 
the  clicky  in  a  snuffkin.' 

*  *  Nuffle  your  clod,  and  beladle  your  glumbanions,'  said  Vizars,  with  a  dreadful  oath,  '  Thia 
way,  men;  if  the v  screak,  out  with  your  snickers  and  slick!  Look  to  the  pewter  room, 
Blowsrr.  You.  ^lAaK.  to  the  old  gaff's  mopus  box !  and  I,'  added  he,  in  a  lower  but  more 
horrible  voice,  *  I  will  look  to  Amelia!' 

' There  was  a  dead  silence.    'Hal'  said  Vizabd,  '  was  that  the  click  of  a  pistol  ?* 

The  imitatioo  of  the  genteel  rose-water  style  of  fashionable  novels  is  equally  dose 

and  felicitous ;  a  style  thickly  sprinkled  with  bad  French,  and  as  devoid  of  genius  or 

talent  as  the  very  paper  upon  which'the  trash  is  printed.    One  of  the  best  drawn  cha- 

ractera  is  that  of  Rbbbcga,  the  scheming  governess ;  sly,  cunning,  clever,  unprincipled, 

and  a  thorough  *  woman  of  the  world,'  in  the  worst  acceptation  of  the  term.    Her 

career  forms  an  admirable  lesson,  but  we  cannot  even  indicate  it    We  should  like  to 

give  outline-sketches  of  Sir  Petkr  Crawley,  a  vulgar  English  baronet,  who  '  has  a 

taste  for  law,  which  costs  him  many  thousands  yearly ;  and  who,  being  a  great  deal 

too  clever  to  be  robbed  by  any  single  agent,  allows  his  affairs  to  be  mismanaged  by  a 

dozen,  whom  he  all  equally  mistrusts  ;  who  is  such  a  sharp  landlord,  that  he  can  hardly 

find  any  but  bankrupt  tenants ;  and  such  a  close  farmer,  that  he  grudges  almost  the 

seed  to  the  ground,  whereupon  revengeful  Nature  grudges  him  the  crops  which  she 

grants  to  more  liberal  husbandmen ;'  of  his  brother,  the  worldly  clergyman,  who  wrote 

a  pamphlet  on  malt,  and  had  the  interesting  correspondence  with  the  Reverend  SiiwkS 

HoRNBLowsR,  the  missionary,  who  was  tatooed  in  the  South-Sea  islands ;  who  had  such 

a  <  bloody'  flux  of  words,  and  delivered  his  little  voice  with  such  pomposity  and  pleasure 

to  himself,  and  never  advanced  any  sentiment  or  opinion  which  was  not  perfectly  trite 

and  stale,  and  supported  by  a  Latin  quotation ;'  of  that  worldly,  selfish,  graceless, 

thankless,  religionless  old  woman,  his  spinster  sister ;  and  of  the  elder  Sedley,  the 

broken-down  but  still  proud  Sedley  ;  but  we  mutt  present  a  little  sketch  of  this  latter 

personage,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  to  every  body  whom  he  could  get  to  listen 

such  a  multitude  of  ancient  histories  about  himself,  when  his  *  better  days'  were  upon 

him: 

'  Mr.  Dobbin  went  to  seek  John  Sedlxt  at  his  house-of-call  in  the  cltv,  the  Tapioca  Coffee- 
house, where,  since  his  own  offices  were  shut  up.and  fate  had  overtaken  him,  the  poor,  broken- 
down  old  gentleman  used  to  betake  himself  dauy,  and  write  letters  and  receive  them,  and  tie 
them  up  Into  mysterioas  bundles,  several  of  which  he  carried  in  the  flaps  of  his  coat.  I  don't 
know  any  thing  more  dismal  than  that  business,  and  bustle,  and  mystery  of  a  mined  man :  those 
letters  from  the  wealthy  which  he  shows  you  :  those  worn,  greasy  documents,  promising  sup- 
port, and  offering  condolence,  which  he  places  wistfully  before  you,  and  on  which  he  builds  his 
hopes  of  restoration  and  future  fortune.  My  beloved  reader  has,  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  hia 
experience,  been  waylaid  by  manj  such  a  luckless  companion.  He  takesyou  into  the  comer ; 
he  has  his  bundle  of  papers  out  of  his  gaping  coat  pocket ;  and  the  tape  ofl;  and  the  string  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  favorite  letters  selected  and  laid  before  you ;  and  who  does  not  know  the  sad, 
eager,  half-crazy  look,  which  he  fixes  on  you  with  his  hopeless  evesf 

*  Changed  into  a  man  of  this  sort,  Dobbin  found  the  once  florid,  jovial,  and  prosperous  Jomr 
Skdlsy.  His  coat,  that  used  to  be  so  glossy  and  trim,  was  white  at  the  seams,  ana  the  buttons 
showed  the  copper.  His  face  had  fallen  in,  and  was  unshorn ;  his  frill  and  neckcloth  himg  limp 
under  his  bagging  waistcoat  When  he  used  to  treat  the  boys  in  old  days,  at  a  coffee-house,  he 
would  shout  and  laugh  louder  than  any  body  there,  and  have  all  the  waiters  skipping  round  him ; 
it  was  quite  painful  to  see  how  humble  and  oivil  he  was  to  John  of  the  Tapioca,  a  blear-eyed 
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old  attendant,  in  dingy  stockings  and  cracked  pomps,  whose  business  it  was  to  senre  glasses  of 
wafers  and  bnmpers  of  ink  in  pewter,  and  sliees  of  paper  to  the  frequenters  of  this  dreary 
house  of  entertainment,  where  nothing  else  seemed  to  be  consumed.    As  for  Williau  Dobbin, 


whom  he  had  tipped  repeatedly  in  his  Touth,  and  who  had  been  the  old  gentleman's  butt  on  a 
thousand  occaaions,  oIdSsDx.XT  gare  hu  hand  to  him  in  a  very  heaitating,  numble  manner  now, 
and  called  him 'Sir.' 

When  this  poor  man  became  restored  in  health  and  fortune  the  *  whirligig  of  time 
brongfat  about  his  revenges'  upon  his  false  enemies  and  falser  friends.  Bnt  we  must 
pause  here,  or  we  shall  quite  too  far  exceed  our  available  space.  We  began,  when  we 
commenced  the  perusal  of  *  Vanity-Fair,'  to  designate  attractive  passages  as  we  read ; 
bnt  as  we  went  on,  like  a  reporter  who  suspends  his  pencil  when  recording  the  burning 
thoughts  of  an  eloquent  speaker,  we  lost  sight  of  that  professional  practice,  so  intently 
were  we  occupied  with  the  scenes  and  characten  portrayed  with  such  masterly  skill. 
A  few  of  these  indicated  extracts  however,  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote. 
We  were  struck  with  the  force  of  this  brief  limning.  Its  application  is  not  confined 
to  London  society :  '  Which  of  us  can  point  out  in  his  circle  men  whose  aims  are  gene- 
rous, whose  truth  is  constant,  and  not  only  constant  in  its  kind  but  elevated  in  its  degree ; 
whose  want  of  meanness  makes  them  simple  ;  who  can  look  the  world  honestly  in  the 
face  with  an  equal,  manly  sympathy  for  the  great  and  the  small  ?  We  all  know  a 
hundred  whose  coats  are  very  well  made,  and  a  score  who  have  excellent  mannera, 
and  one  or  two  happy  beings  who  are  what  they  call  *  in  the  inner  circles,'  and  have 
shot  into  the  very  centre  and  bull's-eye  of  the  fashion  ;  but  of  gentlemen  how  many  7' 
We  should  like  to  have  afforded  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  lady  Southdown,  the  per- 
severing, proselyting  religionist,  who  unweariedly  scoured  her  neighborhood,  circula- 
ting small  *  pious  pamphlets,' such  as  *  The  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common,'  <  A 
Voice  from  the  Flames,'  *  A  Trumpet- Warning  to  Jericho,'  <  The  Flesh-Pots  Broken, 
or  the  Converted  Cannibal,'  etc. ;  and  who  would  give  a  tract  to  one  of  her  peasantry, 
and~  order  him  to  be  converted,  just  as  she  would  order  a  servant  to  take  a  dose  of 
medicine.    Observe  this  picture  of  a  boy  just '  turning  from  a  gosling  to  a  gander :' 

'James  Crawlet,  when  his  aunt  had  last  beheld  him.  was  a  gawky  lad,  at  that  uncomfortable 
age  when  the  voice  raries  between  an  unearthly  treble  and  a  preternatural  bass ;  when  the  face 
not  uncommonly  blooms  out  with  appearances  for  which  Rowland's  Kalydor  is  said  to  act  as 
a  cure ;  when  boys  are  seen  to  shave  furtively  with  tlieir  sietcrp'  scis«or8,  and  the  sight  of  other 
young  women  produces  intolerable  sensations  of  terror  in  them ;  when  the  great  bands  and 
ankles  protrude  a  long  way  from  garments  which  have  grown  too  tight  for  thrm  ;  when  their 
presence  after  dinner  is  at  once  frightful  to  tiie  ladies,  who  are  whispering  in  the  twilight  in  the 
drawing-room,and  inexpressibly  odious  to  the  gentlemen  over  the  mahogany,  who  are  restrained 
from  freedom  of  intercourse  and  delightful  iuterchtinge  of  wit  by  the  presence  of  that  gawky 
Innocence ;  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  glass,  papas  say, '  Jack,  my  boy,  go  out  and 
see  if  the  evening  holds  up,'  and  the  youth,  willing  to  be  tree,  yet  hurt  at  not  being  yet  a  man, 
quits  the  incomplete  banquet.  James,  tlien  a  hobbadchoy,  was  now  become  a  young  man,  having 
had  the  benofita  of  a  university  education,  and  acquired  the  inestimable  polish,  which  is  gained 
by  living  in  a  fast  set  at  a  smiul  college,  and  contracting  debts,  and  being  rusticated,  and  being 
plucked.' 

Thackeray  in  a  few  words,  often  *  hits  the  nail  of  a  subject'  plump,  yet  as  play- 
fully as  the  tap  of  an  infant's  hand: 

*  What  is  the  secret  mesmerism  which  friendship  possesses,  and  under  the  operation  of 
which  a  person  ordinarily  sluggish,  or  cold,  or  timid,  becomes  wise,  active,  and  resolute,  in  ano- 
ther's behalf?  As  Alexis,  after  a  few  passes  from  Dr.  Elliotson,  despises  pain,  reads  with 
the  back  of  his  head,  sees  miles  off,  looks  into  next  week,  and  performs  otner  wonders,  of 
which,  in  his  own  private  normal  condition,  he  is  quite  incapable ;  so  you  see,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  and  under  the  magnetism  of  friendship,  the  modest  man  becomes  bold,  the  shy  confi- 
dent, the  lazy  active,  or  the  impetuous  prudent  and  peaceful.  What  is  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  makes  the  lawyer  eschew  his  own  cause,  and  call  in  his  learned  brother  as  an  adviser?  And 
what  causes  the  doctor,  when  ailing,  to  send  for  his  rival,  and  not  sit  down  and  examine  his  own 
tongue  in  the  chimney  glass,  or  write  his  own  prescription  at  his  study  table  ?  I  throw  out 
these  queries  for  intelligent  readers  to  answer,  who  know,  at  once,  how  credulous  we  are,  and 
how  skeptical,  how  sofl^  and  how  obstinate,  how  firm  for  others,  and  how  diffident  about  our- 
selves.' 

It  is  the  gift  of  genius  to  digniiy  and  invest  with  new  interest  the  simple  and  the 
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common.  Remark  the  following  thoughts,  suggested  by  a  second-floor  hall  and  stair- 
case of  a  London  dwelling,  where  the  coffin  of  the  elder  Sedlet  has  been  placed  by 
the  undertakers : 

'That  Btair-caM,  by  which  young  Master  stcalihily  aacendB,  haying  left  his  boots  in  the  hall 
and  let  himself  in  after  dawn  from  a  joUt  night  at  the  club ;  down  which  Miss  comes  rustling 
in  fresh  ribbons  and  spreading  muslins,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  prepared  for  conauest  and 
ball ;  or  master  Tommy  slides,  preferring  the  banisters  for  a  mode  or  conveyance,  and  disdain- 
ing danger  and  the  stair ;  down  which  the  Mother  is  fondly  carried  smiling  in  her  strong  hus- 
band's arms,  as  he  steps  steadily  step  by  step,  and  followed  by  the  monthly  nurse,  on  the  day 
when  the  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  the  charming  patient  may  go  down  stairs ;  up 
which  John  lurks  to  bed,  yawning  with  a  sputtering  tallow  candle,  and  to  gather  up  before 
•unriao  the  boots  which  are  awaiting  him  in  the  passages ;  that  stair,  up  or  down  which  babies 
are  carried,  old  people  are  helped,  guests  are  marshalled  to  the  ball,  the  parson  walks  to  the 
christening,  the  doctor  to  the  sick-room,  and  the  undertaker's  men  to  the  upper  floor ;  what  a 
memento  of  Life,  Death,  and  Vanitr  it  is,  that  arch  and  stair,  if  you  choose  to  consider  it,  and 
sit  on  the  landing,  looking  up  and  down  I  The  doctor  will  come  up  to  us  too  for  the  last  time 
there,  my  friend  in  motley.  The  nurse  will  look  in  at  the  curtains,  and  you  take  no  notice ; 
and  then  she  will  fling  open  the  windows  for  a  litUe,  and  let  in  the  air.  Your  comedy  and 
mine  will  have  been  played  then,  and  we  shall  be  removed,  O  how  far.  from  tiie  trumpets, 
and  the  shouting,  and  the  posture-making  I'  .  .  .  '  However  much  you  may  be  mourned,  your 
widow  wUl  like  to  have  her  weeds  neatly  made ;  the  cook  will  send  or  come  up  to  ask  about 
dinner;  the  survivors  will  soon  bear  to  look  at  your  picture  over  the  mantel-piece,  which 
will  presently  be  deposed  from  the  place  of  honor,  to  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  the  son 
who  reigns. 

•Which  of  the  dead  are  most  tenderly  and  passionately  deplored f  The  death  of  a  child 
occasions  a  passion  of  grief  and  frantic  tears,  such  as  your  end,  brother  reader,  will  never 
inspire.  The  death  of  an  infant  which  scarce  knew  you,  which  a  week's  absence  from  you 
would  have  caused  to  forget  you,  will  strike  you  down  more  than  the  loss  of  your  closest 
friend  or  your  first-born  son;  a  man  grown  like  yourself,  with  children  of  his  own.  We  may 
be  harsh  and  stem  veith  Judah  and  Simkon;  our  love  and  pity  gush  out  for  Benjamin,  the 
little  one.  And  if  you  are  old,  as  some  reader  of  this  may  be,  or  shall  be — old  and  rich,  or 
old  and  poor — you  may  one  day  be  thinking  for  yourself:  •  These  people  are  very  good  round 
about  me;  but  they  won't  grieve  too  much  when  I  am  gone.  I  am  very  rich,  and  they  want 
my  inheritance ;  or  very  poor,  and  they  are  tired  of  supporting  me.'  .  .  .  '  Which.  I  wonder, 
brother  reader,  is  the  better  lot,  to  die  prosperous  and  famous,  or  poor  and  disappointed  f  To 
have,  and  to  be  forced  to  yield ;  or  to  smk  out  of  life,  having  played  and  lost  the  game  f  That 
must  be  a  strange  feeling,  when  a  day  of  our  life  comes  ana  we  sav, '  To-morrow,  success  or 
fiiilure  wont  matter  much :  and  the  sim  will  rise,  and  all  the  myriads  of  mankind  go  to  their 
work  or  their  pleasure  as  usual,  but  1  shall  bo  out  of  the  turmoil  I' 

We  leave  our  readers  to  the  enjoyment  of  *  Vanity  Fair '  in  its  <  entirety  ;*  having 
done  little  more,  after  all,  toward  affording  them  a  <  taste  of  its  quality '  than  did  the 
Iri^man  who  brought  a  few  bricks  to  America  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Dublin. 


Cbaemb  and  Countcb-Chahms  :  By  Maria  J.  McIntosh,  author  of  '  Two  Lives,  or  to  Seem 
and  to  Be,'  '  Conquest  and  Self-Conquest,'  etc.,  etc.  In  one  volume,  pp.  400.  New- York : 
D.  Applxton  and  Company. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  name  of  the  gifted  author  (why  should  we  say  <  authoress,* 
which,  as  Polonius  says,  *  is  a  vile  phrase  ?')  at  length  prefixed  to  her  works ;  for  she 
has  made  it  an  honorable  one  in  our  literature.  We  have  already,  in  our  reviews  of 
previous  works  from  the  same  pen,  spoken  of  the  invariable  moral  and  religious  ex- 
cellence of  the  inculcations  educed,  and  the  direct  lessons  of  virtue  taught,  in  her 
writings ;  and  these  rendered  eminently  attractive  by  the  graces  of  a  style  as  unpre- 
tending as  it  is  natural  and  pleasing.  Would  that  many  popular  writers,  foreign  and 
indigenous,  could  look  back  upon  productions  which  have  been  sown  broad-cast 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  republic,  with  as  little  fear  of  per- 
nicious consequence  as  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us.  As  a  tale  proper,  *  Charms 
and  Counter-Charms'  possesses  attractions  of  no  common  order.  Its  incidents  are  not 
over-strained,  nor  its  characters  overcharged,  nor  its  dialogues  over-written.  It  is  a 
good  work,  with  a  good  moral,  and  we  need  scarcely  add,  for  the  enlightenment  of 
ai^y  reader^  that  it  is  well  written.    It  will  command  a  wide  sale. 
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Probpcctus  roB  Publishing  an  Ambbican  Edition  or  Botdbz.l'8  Illvstbations  ov  Shaxs- 
PKABX.    New- York :  printed  by  John  Rxxd. 

Dr.  Sfooner,  an  emment  and  opulent  snrgeon-dentist  of  this  city,  by  a  train  of 
fortunate  circumstances  has  become  posseased  of  all  the  original  one  hundred  copper- 
plates of  Botdell's  folio  lUustrations  of  Shakbpbare  ;  and  believing  that  he  might 
render  the  public  a  service  by  restoring  them  to  their  original  beauty,  has  applied  him- 
self with  diligence,  and  with  entire  success,  to  effect  this  object.  As  a  work  of  art,  in 
design,  in  execution,  in  unlimited  outlay  of  time  and  money,  in  the  employment  of 
the  best  talent  in  Great  Britam,  and  in  the  patronage  and  cordial  support  of  the  king, 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  Boydell's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  stands  pre- 
eminent and  wholly  unrivalled  After  having  finished  a  number  of  the  plates,  the 
most  worn  and  difficult  to  be  restored,  and  taken  proofii  from  them,  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists,  engraven  and  connoisseurs  in  the  city  of  New-York  were  invited 
to  examine  and  scrutinize  the  work,  and  to  compare  critically  these  proofe  with  the 
best  copies  in  America,  some  of  which  were  engraver's  proo&  before  the  letter.  The 
result  of  this  trial  was  altogether  satisfactory ;  and  Dr.  Spooner  has,  upon  their  de- 
cision, and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  determined  to 
push  the  work  to  its  entire  completion  as  rapidly  as  the  necessity  for  accuracy  and 
care  will  admit  To  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  this  grreat  work,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  it  contains  one  hundred  plates,  all  of  which  are  perfect  studies, 
having  from  ten  to  twenty  full-length  figures  in  the  fore-ground,  most  of  which  are 
genuine  portraits,  in  every  variety  of  grouping  and  composition^  and  every  human 
passion  faithfully  delineated,  forming  a  series  of  very  original  and  strikmg  pic- 
tures. Nothing  can  be  done  that  will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  in  this  country  than  a  general  circulation  of  these  splendid  prints, 
illustrating  as  they  do  the  genius  of  the  great  poet,  and  emanating  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished British  artists,  such  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Benjamin  West,  Sir 
WiLUAM  Beegby,  Fusbu,  Romney,  Northcotb,  Westall,  Shirkb,  OriE,  as 
painters,  and  Sharpe,  Bartolozzi,  EARiiOii,  Thbw,  Simon,  Middiman,  Watson, 
Fyttlbr,  Wilson,  and  many  others,  as  engraven.  We  have  few  puUic  galleries  of 
paintings,  and  must  therefore  mostly  form  our  taste  for  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts 
from  engravings ;  and  these  plates  are  fit  to  grace  the  drawing-room  or  port-folio  of 
any  gentleman.  Nothing,  it  u  conceded,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  refine  the  mind, 
or  to  add  to  our  harmless  pleasure,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  Dr.  Spoonbr 
will  be  instrumental  in  assisting  to  cultivate  the  growing  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  even 
though  he  should  fail  in  reaping  the  pecuniary  recompense  which  we  are  sure  a  libe- 
ral public  wiU  bestow  upon  a  project  of  this  nature,  involving  as  it  does  a  very  heavy 
outlay  of  capital  in  the  commencement,  and  much  risk  of  loss  in  its  prosecution.  The 
publisher  pledges  himself  to  spare  no  effi>rts  nor  expense  in  perfecting  the  work,  and 
making  it  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  magnitude,  and  of  the  subjects  illustrated.  He 
will  issue  it  in  monthly  parts,  of  two  or  more  plates  each,  at  the  unprecedented  low 
price  of  one  dollar  a  plate,  to  subscribexs.  Boydbll's  subscription-price  was  two 
guineas,  or  ten  dollan  a  plate,  for  the  firat  three  hundred  proofs,  and  one  guinea  a 
plate  for  the  prints ;  beside,  many  noblemen  and.  others  made  handsome  donations,  in 
addition  to  their  subscriptions,  to  encourage  the  work  ;  and  yet  he  failed  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling !  During  the  life-time 
of  the  BoYDELU  it  was  never  sold  lor  less  than  one  hundred  guineas  a  set    Some 
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of  the  proofs  in  former  yean  have  brought  at  public  sales  fifteen  guineas  each,  in 
London,  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  New- York.  The  work  will  be  printed  on  thick 
linen  paper,  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches,  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to 
the  ream.  Each  print  will  be  accompanied  with  a  stereotype  letter-press  description 
of  the  same,  with  quotations  from  the  text  which  it  illustrates,  printed  on  the  best  hot- 
pressed  linen  paper,  of  the  same  size  as  the  print,  with  tissue-paper  between,  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  work.  In  Boydbll's  editions  there 
is  no  description  of  the  plates,  nor  tissue-paper,  and  only  a  list  of  the  plates  at  the 
end  of  the  volumes.  The  work,  when  completed,  will  form  two  volumes  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  far  superior  to  any  of  the  old  copies  now  in  the  country.  Two  superb 
copies  of  the  restored  plates  are  now  before  us ;  West's  great  picture  of  Lbaji,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  Boston,  and  Westall's  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  They  could 
not  be  more  beautifiil  if  they  were  the  original  proof-impressions,  so  admirably  has 
the  re-cutting  been  accomplished.  We  cordially  commend  the  work  to  the  favor  of 
the  public. 


Catlin's  Notss  or  £ioht  Yxabs'  Tbavklb  and  Rbsidencb  in  Eubopx,  with  his  North 
American  Indian  Collection.  In  two  yolumes,  octara  With  numerout  Illustrations. 
New- York :  Buroess,  SraiNOER  and  Company. 

We  give  Mr.  Catun  due  credit  for  these  volumes,  which  are  certamly  replete  with 
interest ;  containing,  as  they  do,  so  many  anecdotes  and  incidents  of  the  travels  and 
adventures  of  three  different  parties  of  American  Indians,  whom  he  introduced  to 
the  courts  of  England,  France  and  Belgium.  The  natural  curiosity,  the  surprise 
and  wonder,  which  they  excited,  and  the  new  and  strange  scenes  which  excited  them, 
are  well  depicted  by  the  author,  whom  we  remember  with  pleasure,  as  we  sat  toge- 
ther in  the  Indian  tent,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  his  exhibition-room,  many 
years  ago,  in  this  city,  and  the  originals  of  which  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
last  summer  at  Mackinaw,  on  the  lonely  Saint-Mary's  river,  and  at  the  '  SaltBtee- 
maree,*  as  the  Yankees  *  out  there'  call  *  Sault  Ste.  Marie.'  But  will  our  author 
pardon  us  while  we  say,  that  (most  likely  insensibly  to  himself,)  his  book  seems 
rather  a  show-man's  advertising  pamphlet  for  '  gratuitous  circulation'  than  a  care- 
fully-prepared volume  for  the  public  acceptance ;  such  a  work,  in  short,  (and  the 
hint  should  not  be  lost  upon  our  friend  of  the  American  Museum,)  as  Mr,  Barnum 
might  easily  prepare,  with  even  so  small  a  subject  as  Thomas  Baenum  Thumb,  Es- 
quire, whose  carriage  and  out-riders  in  livery  are  passing  by  our  window  as  we  write. 
But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  need  not  disclaim  any  attempt  to  underrate 
the  services  or  talents  of  Mr.  Catlin.  His  work  in  two  volumes,  descriptive  of  his 
life  and  adventures  in  the  *  far  West,'  while  employed  in  procuring  his  now  celebrated 
*  Indian  Collection,'  as  our  readers  will  remember,  were  favorably  reviewed  in  this 
Magazine,  as  they  well  deserved  to  be.  The  present  work,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
R  contemporary  journal,  will  be  deemed  the  complement,  or  filling  out  and  conclusion 
of  the  former  one  ;  for  although  treating  of  Europe,  it  still  turns  mamly  upon  Indians 
and  incidents  connected  with  Indians.  This  was  accidental ;  for  when  Mr.  Catun 
was  in  London,  exhibiting  his  GaUery,  some  parties  of  North-American  Indians  were 
carried  over  there  on  speculation,  for  exhibition.  With  the  origin  of  the  speculation 
Mr.  Catlin  had  no  connection ;  but  when  arrived  in  London,  the  Indians  themselves 
decided  that  Catun's  Gallery  was  the  proper  place  for,  and  Mr.  Catlin  the  proper 
man  to  sopeiintend,  their  exhibition.    Mr.  Catlin,  as  some  return  for  the  kindness 
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and  hospitality  he  had  met  with  amon^  the  Indians,  assented  to  the  proposal  of  these 
parties ;  and  the  yolnme  before  us  commemorates,  not  with  much  literary  skill,  to  be 
sure,  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Catlings  tour  through  England,  France  and  Belgium,  and 
exhibiting  both  live  Indians  and  the  curiosities  of  dress,  arms  and  ornaments  of  races 
far  away.  The  book  is  quite  readable,  and  we  commend  its  perusal,  together  with  the 
remarks  upon  the  red  race  in  an  article  in  preceding  pages,  to  the  readen  of  this  Maga- 
zine throughout  the  Union. 


Ths  Bpibit  and  Sub/xcts  ov  Btudt  :  an  AddresB  dellTered  before  the  Sigma  Pi  Society  of 
Illinoia  College,  at  its  AnniTeraary  in  July.    By  Rer.  L.  Geostinob.    St  Louia :  B&xwstsb 

AND  CaSAMAYOU. 

An  excellent  address,  full  of  thought,  and  the  right  kind  of  thought,  plainly  and 
forcibly  expressed.  We  quote  a  single  passage,  for  which  only  we  have  space,  in 
justification  of  our  encomium :  *  Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  best  success  of  the 
youthful  student  than  an  independent  spirit  True  learning  is  not  simply  to  know 
what  Plato  or  Locke,  Calvin  or  Arminiub,  or  Edwaads,  has  said  upon  a  subject, 
but  to  have  an  opinion  of  one's  own  as  to  which  of  them  has  spoken  the  truth.  It 
is  the  ability  to  tell  not  only  what  is  true,  but  to  give  a  reason  why  it  is  true.  With- 
out independence,  a  man  can  never  discover  what  is  his  own  mind,  if  indeed  he  have  a 
mind  of  his  own.  The  mind  cannot  take  wing,  any  more  than  the  bird,  without  break- 
ing its  shell.  No  one  who  suffers  himself  to  be  smothered  under  the  eternal  incuba- 
tion of  othen  can  ever  soar.  Men  must  speak  and  act  and  think  as  living  beings, 
having  authority  to  do  these  things.  It  is  the  fear  of  darting  out  of  the  old  turnpike- 
road  that  has  chained  so  many  down  to  a  grovelling  mediocrity.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  a  gem  of  genius  has  been  buried  in  the  '  dark,  unfathomed  mines'  of  dulness, 
merely  from  a  slavish  fear  and  unmanly  dependence  on  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  others? 
Such  men,  like  the  blind,  mutt  keep  the  beaten  path,  striking  the  staff  on  each  side, 
and,  like  them,  they  go  through  the  world,  seeing  nothing  new,  and  creeping  in 
privacy  and  at  a  snail's  pace  along  the  road  of  knowledge ;  for  no  one  will  act  upon 
what  another  tells  him  is  truth,  unless  it  is  made  truth  to  him  by  his  own  convictions. 
That  which  appears  false  or  indifferent  to  an  individual  is  false  to  him,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  for  he  will  not  act  upon  it ;  but  a  man  will  act  upon  what  he  really 
believes  to  be  true,  and  even  though  it  be  false,  he  may  do  some  good  in  the  world, 
not  indeed  by  his  falsities,  but  by  the  energies  of  a  believing,  earnest  spirit,  bringing 
out  some  truth,  which  otherwise  being  cramped  by  dulness,  unbelief  or  fear,  might 
be  hidden  in  a  napkin.  He  who,  by  asserting  even  bold  untruths,  awakens  dormant 
minds  to  new  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  does  more  good  than  he  who  only  rocks 
tile  world  to  sleep  by  a  lullaby  of  stagnant  common-places.'  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr. 
Grobvenor  commending  old  books,  with  souls  m  them,  written  by  men  because  they 
had  somewhat  to  say,  and  not  merely  because  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  It  is  true, 
as  a  quaint  old  writer  remarks,  that 

*  Althouoh  old  wrltinn  apere  to  be  mde, 
Yet  notwithatanding  tnej  do  include 
The  pythe  of  a  matter  moat  fractaoualy.' 

What  Charles  Lamb  says  of  *  Thomson's  Seasous'  is  truer  of  much  older  books : 
*  They  look  best  a  little  torn  and  dog-eared.'  Putting  old  books  into  modem  foppish 
binding  is  putting  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  They  seem  desirous,  like  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  father,  to  burst  their  ceremonious  cerements  and  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon  in  their  stout  old  armor. 
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Final  Memorials  of  Chaeleb  Lamb. — We  receive  at  a  late  hour  from  Me 
D.  Applbton  and  Company,  the  publiBhera,  a  yolnme  entitled  *  Literary  Sketeheaand 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb*  None  of  tiie  contents  of  the  work  have  ever  before  been 
printed.  Mr.  Talfourd,  the  author,  and  one  of  Lamb*b  executors,  in  a  feelingr  and 
well- written  preface,  expresses  his  belief  that  these  sketches  and  letters  were  due  to 
the  public,  and  especially  to  Lamb's  reputation,  as  throwing  new  and  solemn  lights 
upon  his  character,  and  exhibiting  the  painfully-exciting  cause  of  those  frailties  for 
which  that  indulgence  is  demanded  which  he  himself  never  failed  to  extend  to  all  hu- 
man weakness.  His  moral  strength,  and  the  extent  of  his  noble  self-sacrifice,  hitherto 
unknown,  are  now  given  to  the  world,  and  will  stamp  forever  the  excellence  of  Lamb's 
character.  What  American  reader  has  been  aware,  or  mdeed  how  many  English  readen 
until  now,  that  his  sister  Mart  was  subject  to  periods  of  insanity,  a  malady  hereditary 
in  the  family  ;  that  m  one  of  her  fits  of  derangement,  she  killed  her  own  mother  by 
stabbing  her  to  the  heart  with  a  table-knife ;  and  that  Lamb  himself  was  once  insane, 
and  confined  for  some  six  weeks  in  a  mad-house  7  It  is  a  wonder,  says  his  biographer, 
that  amidst  all  the  difficulties,  the  sorrows,  and  the  excitements  of  his  succeeding  forty 
yean  it  never  recurred.  The  exemption  might  have  arisen,  it  is  tiiought,  fix>m  the 
sudden  claim  made  on  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  by  a  teirible  exigency,  and  by 
his  generous  answer  to  that  claim ;  so  that  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  was  rewarded  by  the 
reservation  of  unclouded  reason.  We  shall  plunge  into  the  volume,  intnedias  res, 
without  farther  remarks;  quoting  mainly  from  Lamb's  epistolary  coireepondence, 
concerning  which  Mr.  Talfourd  observes :  *  There  is  scarcely  a  note,  or  *  notelet,'  as 
he  used  to  call  his  very  little  letters,  which  has  not  some  tinge  of  that  quaint  sweet- 
ness, some  hint  of  that  peculiar  union  of  kindness  and  whim,  which  distinguished  him 
from  all  other  poets  and  humorists.'  In  the  following  passages  from  two  separate  let- 
ters to  GoLERiDOB,  Lamb  describes  his  own  attack : 

*  CoLxmiDOX  I  I  know  not  what  sufferinff  scones  yon  bave  gone  through  at  Bristol.  My  life 
hat  been  aomewhat  diversified  of  late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last  year  and  began  this, 
yonr  very  humble  serrant  spent  Tery  agreeably  in  a  mad-house,  at  Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat 
rational  now,  and  do  n't  bite  any  one.  Bnt  mad  I  was  t  And  many  a  vagary  my  imagination 
played  with  me,  raough  to  make  a  yolume,  if  all  were  told.  Colkbidok  I  it  may  conrince  yon 
of  my  regards  for  you  when  I  tell  you  my  head  ran  on  you  in  my  madness,  as  much  almost  as 
on  another  person,  who  I  am  inclined  to  think  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  my  temporary 
fivnsy.' ...  *  I  HATS  recovered,  but  feel  a  stupor  that  makes  me  indifferent  to  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  this  life.  I  sometimes  wish  to  introduce  a  religions  turn  of  mind,  but  habits  are  strong  tilings, 
and  my  religious  fervors  are  confined,  alas  I  to  some  fleeting  moments  of  occasional  soliturv  devo- 
tloa.  A  correapondence,  opening  with  you.  has  roused  me  a  little  from  my  lethargy  and  made 
me  conscious  of  existence.  Indulge  me  in  it :  I  will  not  be  very  troublesome  I  At  some  future 
time  I  will  amuse  you  with  an  account,  as  fiiU  as  my  memory  wOl  permit,  of  the  strange  tarns 
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my  phreaaj  took.  1  look  back  iipon  it  at  times  with  a  gloomy  Und  of  earj :  for  while  it 
lasted,  I  had  many,  many  honrt  of  pure  happiness.  Dream  not,  Colcridoe,  of  haying  tasted 
all  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  fancy  till  you  have  gone  mad  I  All  now  seems  to  me  rapid, 
companttiTely  so.' 

LiiMB  while  in  his  ioBane  prison-houBe,  in  hk  lacid  intenrals,  wrote  respectable  son- 
nets, mainly  breathing  tendemesB  and  affection  for  his  sister,  and  an  equally  tender 
sentiment  toward  his  6x8t  and  only  inamorata.    The  following  to  Innocence,  is  very 

pretty: 

*  Wk  were  two  prcttr  babes,  the  younffest  she, 
The  youngest,  and  the  loveliest  far,  I  ween, 

And  Innoccnck  her  name.    The  time  has  been 
We  two  did  lore  each  other's  company ; 

IHme  was,  wc  two  had  wept  to  have  been  apart: 

But  when,  with  show  of  seeming  ffood  beguiled, 

I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child, 
And  my  first  love  for  man's  society, 

Defiling  with  the  world  my  virgin  heart. 
My  loved  companion  dropt  a  tear,  and  fled. 
And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head. 

Belov6d  I  who  shall  tell  me  where  thou  art, 
In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  found. 
That  I  may  seek  thee  the  wide  world  around  V 

In  another  letter  to  CoLERiDaB,  written  about  this  time.  Lamb  says :  *  Thank  you 
for  your  frequent  letters :  yon  are  the  only  correspondent,  and  I  might  add,  the  only 
friend  I  have  in  the  world.  I  go  no  where,  and  have  no  acquaintance.  Slow  of 
speech,  and  reserved  of  manners,  no  one  seeks  or  cares  for  my  society ;  and  I  am  left 

alone.    A calls  only  occasionally,  as  though  it  were  a  duty  rather,  and  seldom 

stays  ten  minutes.  Then  judge  how  thankful  I  am  for  your  lettera.*  Colebidgk, 
who  was  in  the  country,  had  written  to  Lamb  to  come  and  see  him,  who  writes  back: 
*  The  uncertainty  in  which  I  yet  stand,  whether  I  can  come  or  no,  damps  my  spirits, 
reduces  me  a  degree  below  prosaical,  and  keeps  me  in  a  suspense  that  fluctuates  be- 
tween hope  and  fear.  Hops  is  a  charming,  lively,  blue-eyed  wench,  and  I  am  always 
glad  of  her  company,  but  could  dispense  with  the  visitor  she  brings  with  her  —  her 
younger  sister.  Fear,  a  white-livered,  lily-cheeked,  bashful,  palpitating,  awkward  hussy, 
that  hangs,  like  a  green  girl,  at  her  sister's  apron-strings,  and  will  go  with  her  wherever 
she  goes.'  Coleridge's  *  Lines  eompoaed  in  a  Concert-Room*  seem  to  have  rather 
frightened  Lamb  for  the  safety  of  his  friend : 

•  I  detest 

These  scented  rooms  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng, 
Heaves  the  proud  harlot  her  distended  breast 
In  intricacies  of  laborious  song.' 

'  Have  a  care,  good  Master  Poet,'  says  Lamb,  *  of  the  Statute  de  Contumelid.  What 
do  you  mean  by  calling  Madame  Maras  harlots  and  naughty  things !  The  goodness 
of  the  verse  would  not  save  you  in  a  court  of  justice.'  The  following  is  Lamb's  ac- 
count, in  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  of  the  calamity  which  befel  his  sister : 

'  Whits,  or  some  of  my  friends,  or  the  public  papers,  by  this  time  may  have  informed  you 
of  the  terrible  calamities  that  have  fallen  on  our  family.  I  will  only  give  you  the  outlines : 
My  poor  dear,  dearest  sister,  In  a  fit  of  insanity,  has  been  the  death  of  her  own  mother.    1 1 


at  hand  only  time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  gnsp-  She  is  at  present  in  a  mad-house, 
from  whence  I  fear  she  must  be  removed  to  an  hospital.  God  has  preserved  me  my  senses ;  I 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  have  my  judgment  I  believe,  very  sound.  My  poor  faUier  was 
slightly  wounded,  and  I  am  left  to  take  care  of  him  and  my  aunt  Write  as  religious  a  letter  as 
possible,  but  no  mention  of  what  is  gone  and  done  with.  With  me  *  the  former  things  are  passed 
away,*  and  I  have  something  more  to  do  than  to  feel.  God  Almioutt  have  us  well  m  His 
keeping.' 

The  reader  can  fancy  the  dreadful  scene  presented  to  the  eyes  of  an  affectionate 
son  and  loving  brother ;  *  his  mother  lifeless,  pierced  to  the  heart,  on  a  chair,  her  daugh- 
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ter  yet  wildly  fltanding  over  her  with  the  fatal  knife,  and  the  old  man,  her  father, 
weeping  by  her  side,  himself  bleeding  at  the  forehead  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  blow 
he  received  from  one  of  the  forks  she  had  been  madly  hurling  about  the  room.'  Here 
ensues  a  long  extract,  but  it  is  too  characteristic,  too  LiAMB-like,  to  be  omitted : 

'  Mt  poor  dear,  dearest  slater,  the  tmbappy  and  unconscioiis  inatmment  of  the  Almiohtt's 
Judgments  on  our  house,  la  restored  to  her  aenaes ;  to  a  dreadful  sense  and  recollection  of 
what  has  past,  awful  to  her  mind  and  impresaire  (as  it  must  be  to  the  end  of  life),  but  tem- 
pered with  religious  resignation  and  the  reasonings  of  a  sound  judgment,  which,  in  this  early 
stage,  knows  how  to  distinguish  between  a  deed  committed  in  a  transient  fit  of  frenxy,  and  the 
terrible  guilt  of  a  mother's  murderer.  I  have  seen  her.  I  found  her  this  morning  calm  and 
serene ;  far,  verr  far  firom  an  Indecent  forgetful  serenity ;  she  has  a  most  affectionate  and 
tender  concern  for  what  has  happened.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning,  frightful  and  hopeless  aa 
her  disorder  seemed,  I  had  confidence  enough  in  her  strength  of  mmd,  and  religious  principle, 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  even  Bhe  might  recover  tranquillity.  God  be  praised,  Coue- 
BiDos,  wonderful  as  it  is  to  tell,  I  have  never  once  been  otherwise  than  collected  and  calm  ; 
even  on  Uie  dreadful  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  scene,  I  preserved  a  tranquillity 
which  bystanders  may  have  construed  into  indifference — a  tranquillity  not  of  despair.  Is  it 
folly  or  sin  in  me  to  say  that  it  was  a  religioua  principle  that  most  supported  me  f  I  allow 
much  to  other  favorable  circumstances.  I  felt  that  I  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  regret. 
On  Uiat  first  evening,  my  aunt  was  lying  insensible,  to  all  appearance  like  one  dying ;  my  father, 
with  his  poor  forehead  plastered  over,  from  a  wound  he  had  received  from  a  daughter  dearly 
loved  by  him,  and  who  loved  him  no  less  dearly ;  my  mother  a  dead  and  murdered  corpse  in 
the  next  room,  yet  was  I  wonderfully  supported.  I  closed  not  my  eyes  in  sleep  that  night,  but 
lay  without  terrors  and  without  despair.  I  have  lost  no  sleep  since.  I  had  been  long  used 
not  to  rest  in  things  of  sense;  hod  endeavored  after  a  comprehension  of  mind,  unsatisfied  with 
the '  ignorant  present  time,'  and  this  kept  me  up.  I  had  the  whole  weight  of  the  family  thrown 
on  me ;  for  my  brother,  little  disposed  (I  speak  not  without  tenderness  for  him)  at  any  time 
to  take  care  of  old  age  and  infirmities,  had  now,  with  his  bad  leg.  an  exemption  from  such 
duties,  and  I  was  now  left  alone.  One  little  incident  may  serve  to  make  you  understand  my 
way  of  managing  my  mind.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  fatal  one,  we  dressed  for  dinner  a 
tongue  which  we  had  had  salted  for  some  weeks  in  the  house.  As  I  sat  down,  a  feeling  like 
remorse  struck  me ;  this  tongue  poor  Mart  got  for  me,  and  I  can  partake  of  it  now,  when  she 
is  far  away  I  A  thought  occurred  and  relieved  me :  *  If  I  give  into  this  way  of  feeling,  there  is 
not  a  chair,  a  room,  an  object  in  our  rooms,  that  will  not  awaken  the  keenest  griefs  ;  I  must  rise 
abovn  such  weaknesses.'  I  hope  this  was  not  want  of  true  feeling.  I  did  not  let  this  carry  me, 
tiiough,  too  far.  On  the  very  second  day  (I  date  from  the  day  or  horrors,)  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  there  were  a  matter  of*^ twenty  people,  I  do  think,  supping  in  our  room ;  they  prevailed 
with  me  to  eat  with  them  (for  to  eat  I  never  refused.)  They  were  all  making  merry  in  the  room  t 
Some  had  come  from  friendship,  some  from  busy  curiosity,  and  some  from  interest ;  I  was  going 
to  partake  with  them ;  when  my  recollection  came  that  my  poor  dead  mother  was  lying  in  the 
next  room — the  very  next  room;  a  mother  who,  through  life,  wished  nothing  but  her  chil- 
dren's welfare.  Indignation,  the  rage  of  grief,  something  like  remose,  rushed  upon  my  mind. 
In  an  agony  of  emotion  I  found  m^  way  mechanically  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  fell  on  my 
knees  by  the  side  of  her  coffin,  askmg  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  and  sometimes  of  her,  for  forget- 
ting her  so  soon.  Tranquillity  returned,  and  it  was  the  only  violent  emotion  that  mastered  me, 
and  I  think  it  did  me  good.  I  mention  these  things  because  I  hate  concealment,  and  love  to  give 
a  fhithful  journal  of  what  paases  within  me.' 

Lamb's  sister,  while  in  the  asylum,  used  to  write  to  her  brother,  although  they  saw 
each  other  every  day.  In  one  of  her  letters  she  says:  <  I  have  no  bad  terrifying 
dreams.  At  midnight,  when  I  happen  to  awake,  the  nurse  sleeping  by  the  side  of  me, 
with  the  noise  of  the  poor  mad  people  around  me,  I  have  no  fear.  The  spirit  of  my 
mother  seems  to  descend  and  smile  upon  me,  and  bid  me  live  to  enjoy  the  life  and 
reason  which  the  Almightt  has  given  me.  I  shall  see  her  again  in  heaven ;  she  will 
then  undentand  me  better.'  It  is  painful  to  read  Lamb's  description  of  her  successive 
attacks,  extending  through  a  series  of  years.  At  one  time  her  life  was  in  danger  of 
being  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  crown,  in  the  national  asylum ;  but  her  brother 
came  to  her  deliverance.  He  satisfied  all  the  parties  who  had  power  to  oppose  her 
release,  by  his  solemn  engagement  that  he  would  take  her  under  his  care  for  life ;  and 
faithfully  did  he  keep  his  word.  Yet  he  was  at  mtervals,  sometimes  brief,  obliged  to 
write  such  letters  as  this,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of  an  aunt.  He  is 
writing  as  usual  to  Colebidoi  : 

•  I  DO  n't  know  why  I  write,  except  from  the  propensity  Misery  has  to  tell  her  griefs.  Hnrr 
died  on  Friday  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  her  long  illnesa ;  MAaT,  in  consequence  of 
fatigue  and  aaade^,  la  fallen  ill  again,  and  I  was  obliged  to  remove  her  yeaterday.    I  am  left 
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alone  in  a  hooM  with  nothing  bnt  Hsttt's  dead  body  to  keep  me  company.  To-morrow  I 
bury  her,  and  then  I  ahall  be  quite  alone,  with  nothing  but  a  cat,  to  remind  me  that  the  honae 
haa  been  fall  of  living  beinga  like  myaell  My  heart  la  quite  aunk.  and  I  do  n't  know  where  to 
look  for  relief.  Mabt  will  get  better  again,  but  her  conatantly  being  liable  to  rach  relapaea  la 
dreadful ;  nor  la  It  the  leaat  of  our  evUa  that  her  caae  and  all  our  atory  la  so  well  known  around 
ua.  Weareinamanner  morAac^.  Excuae  my  troubling  you,  but  I  have  nobody  by  me  to  apeak 
to  me.  I  alept  out  laat  night,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  change  and  the  atiUneaa.  But  I  did 
not  aleep  well,  and  I  muat  come  back  to  my  own  bed.  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  a  fziend  to 
come  and  be  with  me  to-morrow.  I  am  completely  ahlpwrecked.  My  head  la  quite  bad.  I 
almost  wlah  that  Mabt  were  dead.    God  bleaa  you  I' 

Lamb  at  length  came  to  the  determination  *  to  take  what  pleitoare  he  coold  between 
the  acts  of  his  diatreMfnl  drama/  and  was  gnulually  led  into  a  wider  ciide  of  com- 
panionahip,  which  educed  sallies  of  broad  mirth,  that  afterward  softened  into  delicacy, 
retaining  all  its  whim.  The  subjoined  passage  firom  a  letter  to  his  friend  MAivNuia 
indicates  a  sort  of  compromise  between  a  wild  gayety  and  religious  impressions  obscured 
but  not  defaced ;  intimating  his  disapprobation  of  infidelity,  with  a  melancholy  sense 
of  his  own  unworthiness  seriously  to  ezpresi  it :  <  Colbeidob  inquires  after  you  pretty 
often.  I  wish  to  be  the  pander  to  bring  you  together  again  once  before  1  die.  When 
we  die,  you  and  I  must  part ;  the  sheep,  you  know,  take  the  right  hand,  and  the  goats 
the  left.  Stripped  of  its  allegory,  you  must  know,  the  sheep  are  /,  and  the  Apostles 
and  the  Martyrs,  and  the  Popes,  and  Bishop  Tatloe  and  Bishop  HoRiuBT,  and  Cole- 
ridge, etc.,  etc. ;  the  goats  are  the  Atheists  and  the  Adulterers,  and  dumb  dogs,  and 

GoDw»  and  M o,  and  that  Thyestean  crew.    Yaw !   how  my  saintahip 

sickens  at  the  idea !'  The  following  is  to  the  same  correspondent,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  a  present  of  game : 

*  You  needed  not  Imagine  any  apology  neeeaaary.  Tonr  fine  hare  and  fine  blrda  (which  Jnat 
now  are  dangling  by  our  kitchen  blazeO  diaconrae  moat  eloquent  mualc  In  your  Juatification. 
Ton  juat  nicked  my  palate.  For,  with  all  due  decorum  and  leaye  may  It  be  tpoken,  mj  worahlp 
hath  taken  phyaic  to-daj,  and  being  low  and  puliiig,  requireth  to  be  pampereo.  Fah  I  how  beau- 
tilul  and  atrong  Uioae  buttered  oniona  come  to  my  noae  I  For  you  muat  know  we  extract  a 
dirine  apirit  ofgrvrj  from  thoae  materiala,  which,  duly  compounded  With  a  conalatence  of 
bread  and  cream  (y'clept  bread-aauce.)  each  to  each,  giving  double  grace,  do  mutually  lllua- 
^  _..  .^^.^  akiHul  -  "  '  '* ' —  ' ^' *^ '      "^  — '- 


trate  and  aet  off  (aa  akilful  gold  foila  to  rare  Jewela)  your  partridge,  pheaaant,  woodcock,  i 
teal,  widgeon,  and  the  other  leaaer  daughtera  of  ttie  ark.  Mra.  FaixNDSHiP,  atruffgling  with 
my  carnal  and  fleahly  prudence  (which  augeesta  that  a  bitd  or  man  la  the  proper  allotment  in 
auch  caaea,)  yeameth  aometimea  to  have  thee  here  to  pick  a  wing  or  ao.  I  queation  if  your 
Norfolk  aaucea  match  our  Loifdon  cookery.' 

Here  is  a  *  picture  in  Uttle'  of  Hazutt,  the  non-producer  yet  eternal  commenta- 
tor, a  most  disagreeable  person,  of  bad  mannen  and  uncleanly  habits,  as  we  hear  from 
those  who  have  known  him  personally:  *  W.  Hazutt  is  in  town.  I  took  him  to  see 
a  very  pretty  girl,  pmfesBedly,  where  there  were  two  young  girls  —  the  very  head  and 
sum  of  the  girlery  was  two  young  girls — who  neither  laughed,  nor  sneered,  nor  giggled, 
nor  whispered^ but  they  were  young  girls;  and  he  sat  and  frowned  blacker  and 
Uacker,  indignant  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  youth  and  beauty,  till  he  tore 
me  away  before  supper,  in  perfect  misery,  and  owned  he  could  not  bear  young  girls ; 
they  drove  him  mad.'  Here  ensue  extracts  froui  two  letters,  addressed  to  a  friend 
afflicted  with  the  rheumatism.  In  the  first,  he  pretends  to  endure  all  the  pain  he  be- 
lieves his  friend  to  be  suffering,  and  attributes  it  to  his  own  incautious  habits ;  in  the 
second  he  attributes  the  suffering  to  his  friend,  in  a  strain  of  exaggeration,  probably  in- 
tended to  make  the  reality  more  tolerable  by  comparison : 

'  Wx  are  afrvld  yotk  will  alip  from  ttt  from  England  without  again  aeeing  ua.  It  #ould  be 
charity  to  come  and  aee  one.  I  have  theae  three  daya  been  laid  up  with  strong  rheumatic  paina 
in  loina,  back,  abouldera.  1  ahriek  aometimea  from  the  violence  ox  them.  I  get  acarce  any  aleep, 
amd  the  conaequence  la,  I  am  reatleaa,  and  want  to  change  aidea  aa  I  lie,  and  I  cannot  torn  witq^ 
out  rearing  on  my  handa,  and  ao  tumhxg  all  my  body  all  at  oAce,  like  a  log  with  a  lever.  While 
thla  rainy  weather  laata  I  have  no  hope  of  alleviation.  I  have  tried  flannela  and  embrocation 
in  vain.    Jnat  at  the  hip-joint  the  pangs  are  sometimes  so  exemeialing,  that  I  ery  out    It  is  as 
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Tiolent  as  the  cramp,  and  far  more  continuoua.  I  am  aahamed  to  whine  aboat  Uieae  complainU 
to  you,  who  can  ill  enter  into  them ;  but  indeed  they  are  aharp.  You  go  about,  in  rain  or  fine, 
at  all  houra.  without  diacommodity.  I  envy  you  your  immunity  at  a  time  of  life  not  much  re- 
mored  from  my  own.  But  you  owe  your  ozempoon  to  temperance,  which  it  is  too  late  for  me 
to  pursue.  I,  in  my  life-time,  hare  had  my  good  Uiings.  Hence  my  frame  is  brittle ;  yours 
strong  as  brass.  I  never  knew  any  ailment  you  had.  You  can  go  out  at  night  in  all  weauiers, 
sit  Up  all  hours.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  moralize ;  I  only  wish  to  say,  that  if  you  are  inclined 
to  a  game  at  double-dumby,  I  would  try  and  bolster  up  myself  in  a  chair  for  a  rubber  or  so. 
My  days  are  tedious,  but  less  so,  and  less  painful  than  my  nights.  Mny  you  never  know  the 
pun  and  difficulty  I  have  in  writing  so  mucn  I' 

A  week  aflerward  he  says,  in  &  companion  letter  to  the  foregoing: 

'I  DO  confess  to  mischief.  It  was  the  subtlest  diabolical  piece  of  malice  heart  of  man  haa 
contrived.  I  have  no  more  rheumatism  than  that  poker.  Never  was  freer  from  all  pains  and 
aches.  Every  Joint  sound,  to  the  tip  of  the  ear  from  the  extremity  of  the  lesser  toe.  The 
report  of  thy  torments  was  blown  circuitously  here  from  Bury.  I  could  not  resist  the  Jeer. 
I  conceived  you  writhing,  when  you  should  just  receive  my  congratulations.  How  mad  you  'd 
be.  Well,  it  is  not  in  my  method  to  inflict  pangs.  I  leave  that  to  heaven.  But  in  the  ezistang 
pangs  of  a  friend,  I  have  a  share.  His  disquietude  crowns  my  exemption.  I  imagine  yon 
nowlin^ ;  and  I  pace  across  the  room,  shooting  out  my  free  arms,  legs,  etc.,  this  way  and  that 
way,  with  an  assurance  of  not  kindling  a  spark  of  pain  frt)m  them.  1  deny  that  Nature  meant 
us  to  sympathize  with  agonies.  Those  face-contortions,  retortions,  distortions  have  the  mer- 
riness  of  antics.  Nature  meant  them  for  farce -^ not  so  pleasant  to  the  actor,  indeed;  but 
GAmcALm  cries  when  we  laugh,  and  it  is  but  one  that  suffers  to  make  thousands  rejoice. 

<  You  saV  that  shampooing  is  ineffectual.  But,  per  w,  it  is  good,  to  show  the  introvolutlons, 
•xtravoluttons  of  which  the  animal  frame  is  capable :  to  show  what  the  creature  is  receptible 
of,  short  of  dissolution. 

'You  are  worse  of  nights,  a'lit  yout  You  never  was  rack'd,  was  youf  I  should  like  an 
authentic  map  of  those  teelings. 

'  You  seem  to  have  the  fi  ving  gout  You  can  scarcely  screw  a  smile  out  of  your  face,  can 
you  r  I  sit  at  immunity  and  sneer  ad  libitum.  'T  is  now  the  time  for  tou  to  make  good  resolu- 
tions. 1  may  go  on  breaking  'em  for  any  thing  Uie  worse  I  find  myseu.  Your  doctor  seems  to 
keep  TOU  on  the  long  cure.  Precipitate  healings  are  nevet*  good.  Do  n't  come  while  you  are 
ao  bad ;  1  shan't  be  able  to  attend  to  Your  throes  and  the  dumby  at  once.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  slowly  the  pain  goes  off.  But  do  n't  write,  unless  the  motion  will  be  likely  to  make  your 
sensibility  more  exqmsite.    Your  affectionate  and  truly  healthy  friend,'  etc. 

A  clear  exposition  of  Lamb's  generous  character  is  a£R)rded  by  the  following  passage. 
Elsewhere,  in  one  of  his  lettera,  he  exclaims :  '  Oh !  how  I  wish  I  were  a  rich  man, 
even  though  I  were  squeeaed  camel-fashion  through  a  needie's-eye !'  Yet  it  was  evi- 
dently not  for  himself  that  he  desired  money:  *  He  used  to  seek  out  occasions  of  de- 
voting a  part  of  his  surplus  to  those  of  his  friends  whom  he  believed  it  would  really 
serve,  and  almost  forced  loans,  or  gifts  in  the  disguise  of  loans,  upon  them.  If  he 
thought  one  in  such  a  position  would  be  the  happier  for  fifty  pounds  or  a  hundred  pounds, 
he  would  carefully  procure  a  note  for  the  sum,  and  perhaps  for  days  before  he  might 
meet  the  object  of  his  friendly  purpose,  keep  the  note  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  burning 
in  it  to  be  produced,  and  when  the  occasion  arrived,  *  in  the  sweet  of  the  night,'  he 
would  crumple  it  up  in  his  hand,  and  stammer  out  his  difficulty  of  disposing  of  a  little 
money :  *  I  do  n't  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  pray  take  it  ^  pray  use  it ;  you  will  do 
me  a  kindness  if  you  will,*  he  would  say ;  and  it  was  hard  to  disoblige  him  !  Let  any 
one  who  has  been  mduced  to  regard  Lamb  as  a  poor,  slight,  excitable  and  excited 
being,  consider  that  such  acts  as  these  were  not  infrequent ;  that  he  exercised  hospi- 
tality of  a  substantial  kind,  without  stint,  all  his  life  ;  that  he  spared  no  expense  for 
the  comfort  of  his  sister,  there  only  lavish ;  and  that  he  died  leaving  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish all  his  wishes  for  his  survivors ;  and  think  what  the  sturdy  quality  of  his  good- 
ness must  have  been,  amidst  all  the  heart-achee  and  head-aches  of  his  life ;  and  ask 
the  virtue  which  has  been  supported  by  strong  nerves  whether  it  has  often  produced 
any  good  to  match  it  7'  With  these  extracts  we  must  take  leave  of  the  volume  before 
us ;  leaving  with  a  sad  reluctance,  many  interesting  matters,  unindicated  to  the  reader ; 
including  especially  the  editor's  chapter  upon  the  personal  and  intellectual  characteris- 
tics of  Lamb's  more  intimate  companions.  We  commend  the  work  to  the  cordial  ac- 
ceptance of  Lamb's  admiren  in  America,  *  whtee  name  is  legion.' 
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GoflBip  WITH  Rbadekb  AND  CoRRESPONDBNTS. — You  have  heard,  reader,  of  *  Sir 
loHN  Maundeyillk,  Knight,'  and  of  the  wonderfol  things  which  he  encountered,  on 
hia  way  to  Paradise,  where,  bemg  fatigued  with  travel,  he  stayed  three  days,  when 
he  packed  off,  being  <  not  worthi'  to  make  a  more  protracted  sojoom ;  and  you  have 
not  forgotten,  let  us  hope,  the  wonderful  tree  which  he  saw  by  the  way,  on  which 
grew  small  pigs,  piglets,  or  rudiments  of  pig,  bursting  from  their  opening  *  shucks' 
like  a  chestnut  from  its  burr.  You  thought  it  odd,  belike,  that  that  kind  of  animal 
should  in  a  sbgle  known  instance  grow  upon  a  tree :  but  yon  have  not  been  made 
aware,  nor  were  we  until  recently,  that  an  animal  or  an  insect,  as  <  alive  and  kick- 
ing' as  a  pig  could  possiUy  be,  might  be  planted  and  grew  into  a  tree !  Iiet  us  tell 
you,  however,  of  an  insect,  like  our  hornet,  abundant  in  Mayaguez,  Porto-Rico, 
called  Abispero.  We  have  it  from  Mr.  Henrt  Pujos,  chemist  and  druggist,  at  Num- 
ber 30,  Second  Avenue,  who  is  second  to  none  of  his  profession  ui  this  metropolis,  that 
at  Mayaguez  he  has  himself  planted  the  abUpSro  insect,  by  dozens,  on  different  days, 
'and  watched  their  progressive  growth  into  a  tree,  or  stout  shrub,  some  three  feet  in 
height,  armed  with  sharp-pointed  leaves,  which  when  touched  so  as  to  penetrate  the 
skin  sting  with  precisely  the  same  effect  as  the  venomous  insect  fii>m  whence  they 
spring !  The  tree  reaches  its  full  maturity  in  a  year  and  a  hal£  Mr.  Pujos  watched 
the  gradual  developments  of  the  *  plant,'  from  the  msect  to  its  vegetable  maturity,  in 
very  many  instances,  as  one  would  watch  the  different  stages  of  the  egg-hatching 
process  by  the  Eccaleiahioiv  The  first  thing  seen  is  a  hollow  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  of  the  insect,  whence  shoots  upward  a  sharp  spiral  leaf,  from  which,  as  it  rises, 
other  lateral  shoots  put  forth,  the  legs  of  the  insect  having  in  the  mean  time  taken 
root,  and  begun  to  spread  in  the  ground !  Is  n't  that  curious,  reader  7  It  is  strictly 
true,  and  confirmed  by  a  *  cloud  of  witnesses.'  Specimens  of  the  tree,  in  its  various 
stages,  have  been  ordered  for  Professor  Aoassiz,  which  will  soon  arrive  in  this  coun- 
try. Can  we  wonder  now  at  the  sexes  in  vegetable  productions?  ...  Am  obliging 
correspondent  in  Utica,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henrt  C.  Pancko,  the  celebreted  colored 
bard,  sends  us  an  amusing  account  of  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  philanthropic 
ebonies,  held  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  Buffiilo  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  delegates  to  that  body.  Mr.  Pancko,  our  poet,  Mr.  Smith,  Tonsor,  Mr. 
Peter  Freeman,  who,  by  always  *  waiting,'  has  advanced,  Mr.  Tucker  Woodson, 
'  a  plugless  word-spout'  among  orators  of  hb  sect,  these,  with  a  *  dim,  dark  audience,' 
were  there.  Some  wags  had  persuaded  Mr.  Pancko  that  it  was  indispensable  that 
he  should  go  to  Buffalo,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was  *puffickly  'greeable;' 
although  he  was  in  favor  of  General  Taylor,  (himself,  he  was,)  he  would  yet  go 
'cording  to  his  '  constructions.'  The  proceedings  seem  rather  to  indicate  his  amdety 
to  go.    They  were  as  follow : 

'  Mb.  Pancko.  I  move  dat  Mr.  Frbkman  takea  de  cheer. 

'  Mr.  Frsskan.  No,  no  I  I  doean't  hab  not'ing  to  do  wld  no  Conventiott.' 

'Mr.  Smith.  I  moye  dat  Mr.  Pancko  takea  de  cheer. 

'  Mr.  Pancko.  Dar  now  I  dat  'a  wat  I  waa  Jea'  goin'  for  to  more  mjae%  dat  Mr.  Smitb  takea 
de  cheer ;  and  I  will,  and  aecond  de  motion  myaelf,  too,  and  put  'em.  It  'a  carried.  Mr.  Skxth» 
take  de  cheer. 

'  Mr.  Woodson.  I  movea  dat  Mr.  Pancko  be  Secretary. 

*  Mr.  Pancko.  No,  no ;  I  wanta  to  do  aome  apeakin'  myaelf.    (E^ffak  l—fok  !X 

*  Chairman.  Yon  win  not  be  |>ro-hibited,  Mr.  Pancko. 

'Mr.  Pancko  accepts;  mounts  a  pair  of  apectadea,  and  beglas  to  take  notes,  ezacfly  as  he 
has  seen  white  folks  do. 
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'  CaAoxAji.  I  would  like  uf  some  gemblum  would  atate  d'  objec'  ob  dia  meetin'.  I  doesn't 
know,  myse'f,  an'  I  would  like  to  know. 

*  Pamcko,  (wUk  M  air.)  Your  honor  and  fellow-colored-people  :  9»  I  underatanda  um,  d'  ob- 
jec' ob  dia  meeting  i« — called  fur  to  cumerlate  a  puaaon  aa  la  'propriate  fur  to  go  to  Buffalo  on 
de  ninth  inatence  ob  dia  month,  and  dar*  in  dat  ConTention  to  repreaent  de  colored  popelation 
ob  dia  Star-City  ob  de  Empire  State.  And,  feller-colored-people,  uf  dat  puaaon  or  uf  dem  pua- 
aona  la  not  able  fiir  to  pay  dare  own  'apenaea,  breaa  God  de  colored  popelation  will  come  up 
and  back  'em  I 

*  Mr.  WooDaoN.  Feller-colored-people :  pf  I  waa  aure  dat  our  delegate  would  be  allowed  to 
take  a  aeat  in  dat  ConTention,  I  would  luf  to  hab  'em.  But,  brederen,  I  fink  dat  white  folka 
who  'a  ao  anzioua  for  to  hare  ua  aend  a  delegate,  are  i|Ot  white  men  on  the  aame  aide  of  poU- 
Uca  with  the  white  people  who  are  gwine  to  meet  at  Buffalo,  and  they  want  ua  to  aend  some 
one  fUr  to  be  laughed  at  and  inaulted.  Ah,  bredren  I  Unols  Jo  Pancxo  la  a  eddicated  nigger, 
and  a  acientiflc  nigger,  and  Tuckkb  Woodson  ia  nuthin'  but  aa  illiterate  nigger ;  but  Tucksb 
Woodson  di»  time  ia  a  leetle  cuter  dan  Uncx.e  Jo,  and  he  haa  aeed  through  all  dia  'are  talk,  and 
he  aeea  a  brack  dog  behind  de  door ;  and  Tucksb  Woodson  doea  n't  mean  to  ride  dat  dog,  not 
no  how ;  and  he  ia  'atopiahed  dat  a  colored  gemblum  of  Unci.x  Jo's  literary  way  haa  been  ao 
humbugged  by  white  folka.  He  goea  ag'in  aendin'  a  delegate  to  Buffalo  to  make  fun  fur  any 
body.  Why,  who  would  take  'em  int  The  Demoerata  wouldn't;  the  Semi-Democrata 
would  n't ;  the  Whiga  won't,  and  the  dtfective  Whiga  won't  No,  Sir !  —I  doea  n't  ride  no  black 
doga  behind  no  door  I 

*  The  Chairman  puraued  a  aimilar  atrain  of  remark ;  and  aa  Fancko  saw  the  chances  of  his 
complimentary  trip  begin  to  grow  <  small  by  degreea  and  beautifully  lesa,'  he  waxed  warm. 
He  roae.  DANm.  Wxbstxb  never  diaplayed  more  '  inner  Ufe.*  He  amoked,  kindled,  and  pre- 
aently  broke  forth  in  the  following  beautiful  appeal  to  tiie  pale-facea  preaent : 

'  Faucko.  Dar  now,  you  aee,  doea  n't  you — you  gemblum  as  has  done  ua  de  comfort  fur  to 
come  in  here — you  aee  how  dey  treat  Unclx  Jo  I  I  hab  lived  in  Utica  twenty  years,  and 
have  nebber  been  called  an  idiot — no,  neb-ber.  And  you,  I  gneas,  nebber  fought  I  was  an 
idiot —  did  you  f  But  I  am ;  you  hear  'em  say  I  am.  I  fought  I  waa  a  'apectable  brack  man, 
but  dey  aay  I  am  an  idiot  I  Well,  brepa  'e  Lobd,  uf  I  am  an  idiot,  why  I  am  an  idiot— dat  'a 
all  dat  ia  'bout  it  But,'  continued  the  bard,  'Mr.  SKmi  and  Mr.  Woodson —de  honorable 
gemblum  dat  'a  Jea'  sot  down,  and  dat  has  tried  fur  to  make  out  Unclx  Jo  a  fool  and  aa 
idiot — dey  cum  to  me  de  oder  day,  and  say  dat  I  can  write,  and  ao  I  mus*  stick  up  a  notice  in 
de  church  for  dis  meetin',  and  I  done  so ;  and  now  dey  say  dat  Unclx  Jo 's  a  fool  I  Well, 
breaa  God  if  he  is  a  fool  I  But  if  dey  won't  aend  no  one  to  Buffalo,  ob  courae  dey  won't  pay 
tar  de  uae  ob  dia  room,  becaaae  dey  do  n't  include  to  aend  no  one  to  Buffalo ;  and  now 
Unclx  Jo  haa  got  to  pay  three  ahillin'a ;  and  uf  you  will  jea'  put  in  a  little  bit  a-piece,  why 
it  will  come  easier  for  Unclx  Jo.  And  now,  gemblum,  jua'  hear  how  dey  aay  dat  uf  a  brack 
man  triea  he  can 't  be  'spectable.  Now  I  denounces  dat  doctrine,  fur  I  am  a  specimen  myself. 
Why,  gemblum,  w'at  is  de  history  ob  dis  subjec*  f  A  few  years  ago  I  tried  fur  to  do  a  little 
somethin'  in  de  way  of  poemisin' — uf  I  am  an  idiot,  and  uf  I  out  a  fool,  as  de  honorabh  Mr. 
Woodson  dat 's  sot  down  says — sad  w'at  was  de  result  t  My  support  I  De  friends  of  poem- 
lain'  clustered  'round  me,  and  dey  celebrated  me.  Why,  jes'  see  here :  a  gemblum  told  me 
dat  lafls'  winter  he  waa  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  and  he  heerd  of  Mr.  Fancxo.  dat  '  ole  idiot,'  uf  Mr. 
Woodson  ober  dere  tells  de  truff,  and  he  see  in  Rome,  in  the  Kxbnickxbboooeb,  some  of  his 
perductions.  And,  gemblum,  w'at  is  dere  fiirder  on  dis  subjec'  ?  On  de  fourteenf  day  ob 
June  last,  he  presented  Unclx  Jo  with  a  beautiful  breast-pin.  And  w'at  is  dere  furder  f  On 
de  tenf  day  of  last  July  the  Hon.  Mr.  Frklps,  who  knows  all  about  dese  Congressional  thinga, 
he  aent  me  a  fine  book  ;  (one  of  the  multitudinoua  '  pub.  doea.*  that  occasionally  reach  erery 
body  I)  And  w'at  ia  dere  furder  V  Why,  Mr.  Pxttit,  who  is  anoder  ob  de  Congressional  gem- 
blums,  he  sent  me  anoder  book.  But  a  nigger  can  *t  be  'spectable,  and  Unclx  Jo  must  be  an 
idiot  I  Dar  now  I  you  see,  Mr.  Woodson,  whether  Unclx  Jo  is  a  fool  f  He  can  wear  a  brack 
coat,  and  spoke  to  a  white  man.  and  write  Taraes,  and  putty  good  raraea  too,  and  here  is  aome 
of  'em.  (CSm't  quote.)  And  yet  Unclx  Jo  Is  a  fool  — Mr.  Woodson  told  you  so— A«  did. 
Well,  bress  God  fur  it,  uf  he  is,  dat 's  all ;  but  I  did  n't  know  I  was  a  fool  before— /didn't  I' 

*  Hie  meeting  broke  up  in  *  most  admired  disorder,'  and  no  colored  delegate  waa  aent  to 
the  Bnffalo  ConTention.' 

Mr.  Famcko'b  desire  to  bo  remembered  as  an  <  idiot'  remindi  ua  of  Dqobek&t'b 
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anxiety  to  be  *  written  down  an  ass/  but  if  that  it  couid  uot  be  done,  it  waa  not  to  be 
forgotten  thai  he  ioa«  one.  Bat  jesting  and  fun  apart :  let  it  not  be  infeired,  because 
we  occaflionally  give  illnstratioua,  kindred  with  the  aboye*  of  the  peculiar  gifts  of 
*  literaneous  color'd  paiKmii/  that  we  are  unwilling  to  recognize  <  Colored  merit'  We 
heard  with  pleasure  the  other  evening,  at  a  church-hall  near  the  comer  of  Bleecker- 
street  and  Cottage-Place,  a  discourae  from  the  lips  of  a  young  negro  clergyman,  a 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  the  Princeton  Divinity  School,  which  in  logical  acute- 
ness,  appropriateness  of  language,  and  excellence  of  manner,  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  white  minister  of  the  gospel  in  town.  We  confess  to  have  been  equally  sur- 
prised and  gratified.  Ah !  these  *  images  of  God  cut  in  ebon3r*  may  be  <  washed  and 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  I^amb,'  while  fairer  sons  and  daughters  of  Anjji  shall 
come  short  of  '  the  great  salvation.'  .  .  .  Hbkk  is  one  of  the  poetical  letter-super- 
scriptions of  our  friend  *  J.  T.  S.,'  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  late  number,  but  which 
we  could  not  then  quite  remember : 

*  Ho !  BoBBT  MoBsn,  quick  take  heed, 

Nor  let  your  head  lie  down 
Until,  witn  all  convenient  speed. 
Yon  aearch  oat  CHAmLsv  Town. 

*  He  lires  on  old  Long-Island's  shore, 

He  dances  the  Romaika ; 

This  letter  he  is  longing  for, 

80  send  it  to  Jamaica  I' 

It  will  be  some  time,  if  not  longer,  before  we  shall  awake  the  echoes  of  our  quiet 
sanctum  with  a  laugh  so  irrepressible  as  a  guffaw  which  has  just  escaped  us,  at  a 
mercantile  anecdote  inimitably  related  by  a  German  friend.  An  old  fellow,  living  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  sent  to  a  business-correspondent  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  a 
large  consignment  of  cotton  stockings,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  another  correspond- 
ent, in  the  same  place,  an  equally  large  consignment  of  cotton  night-caps,  the  product 
•of  his  own  manufactory.  He  wrote  to  each  the  price  at  which  they  were  to  sell,  but 
the  sum  designated  was  found  to  be  too  large,  of  which  fact  they  took  occasion  to 
inform  him.  He  yielded  a  little  in  his  demand,  but  still  there  were  no  offers  for  his 
fabrics.  Again  he  writes,  in  reply  to  other  letters  from  his  correspondents,  naming  a 
yet  smaller  amount ;  but  weeks  elapse,  and  still  no  sale.  At  length  he  writes  to  each 
correspondent  to  make  some  disposition  of  his  manufactures ;  if  they  can 't  get  mo- 
ney for  them,  at  least  to  exchange  them,  no  matter  at  what  reasonable  sacrifice,  for 
any  other  goods.  Under  these  instructions,  the  stocking-factor  calls  upon  the  night- 
cap agent,  both  unknown  to  each  other  in  connection  with  their  principal,  and  *  names 
his  views ;'  he  wishes  to  exchange  a  lot  of  superior  cotton  stockings  for  some  other 
goods ;  he  is  not  particular  what  kind,  as  the  transaction  is  for  a  friend,  who  is  desi- 
rons  of  <  closing  his  stock.'  The  man  at  first  can  think  of  nothing  which  he  would 
like  to  exchange  for  so  large  a  supply  of  stockings ;  but  at  length  a  bright  thought 
strikes  him.  *  I  have,'  said  he,  *  a  consignment  of  cotton  night-caps  from  an  old  cor- 
respondent, which  I  shall  not  object  to  exchange  for  your  stockings.'  The  bargain 
was  soon  closed.  The  stocking-factor  wrote  back  at  once  that  he  had  at  length  been 
enabled  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  his  principal.  He  had  exchanged  his 
stockings  for  '  a  superior  article  of  night-cap,'  in  an  equal  quantity,  which  he  was 
assured  were  likely  to  be  in  much  demand  before  a  great  while !  The  next  day  came 
a  letter  from  the  night-cap  agent,  announcing  his  success,  and  appended  to  the  letter 
was  a  big  bill  for  oommissioiis !    As  Txllowflubh  would  say, '  Fanzy  that  gent's 
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feeiidks !'  .  .  .  It  was  a  very  great  pleasure,  in  our  trip  up  the  great  lakes  and 
nveia  of  the  North-West,  last  summer,  to  he  accompanied  by  Gen.  Isaac  Vkrplanck, 
and  Messrs.  Evans  and  Hart,  his  assistants,  on  their  way  to  farm  a  treaty  with  some 
remote  tribes  of  Indians,  under  an  appointment  from  the  government  They  left  us 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  On  their  return  from  the  successful  performance  of  their  mis- 
sion, they  were  not  very  backward  in  denouncing  Mr.  Charlbs  Lanman's  *  Summer 
in  the  Wildemestf  as  a  book  utterly  unworthy  of  credence.  Its  statements  were 
contradicted  by  all  whom  they  met  in  their  joumeyings,  who  had  had  the  patience  to 
read  the  work,  and  were  familiar  with  the  scenes  pretended  to  be  described.  *  The 
Tribune*  daily  journal  of  the  tenth  of  August  has  a  letter  from  an  able  correspond- 
ent, dated  at  Fond-du-Lac,  a  trading-post  near  Lake  Superior,  which  exposes  in  de- 
tail, and  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  awful  fibs  and  general  humbugeousness  of  this 
'  Lanmaniana.'  The  writer  commences  by  saying  that  he  has  just  reached  Fond- 
du-Lac  from  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  keeping  all  the  while  on  the  track  of  our 
veracious  traveller,  and  hearing  the  remarks  of  the  traders  upon  his  book ;  and  thus, 
as  well  as  by  personal  observation,  he  acquired  the  authority  to  declare,  and  the  ability 
to  prove,  that '  a  more  scandalous  and  miserable  fabrication  than  *  A  Summer  in  the 
Wilderness*  never  was  printed.'  Some  of  the  '  fibs'  are  amusing  enough,  but  their 
exposure  is  a  great  deal  *  more  so.'  The  stories  about  great  falls,  deer,  beam,  wolves, 
eagles,  exploits  in  venery,  etc.,  are  disproved  on  undoubted  authority.  The  writer 
closes  as  follows : 

*  AocoBDXKO  to  the '  Summer  in  the  WildemeM,'  the  author  traTslled  in  atste  in  hi»  caaoe, 
not  only  to  Sandv  Lake,  but  to  Hille  Joe,  to  Leech  Lake  and  Elk  Lake,  at  the  sources  of  the 
MissiasippL  He  dates  letters  there,  and  has  interesting  bear  hunts  and  other  incidents.  Mr. 
MoBRisoN,  with  whom  he  travelled,  says  he  was  no  nearer  Mille  Joe  than  a  day's  travel,  and 
no  nearer  Elk  Lake  end  Leech  Lake  than  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  miles.  Lan- 
kan says  he  Journeyed  in  kig  canoe  around  bath  akorea  of  Lake  Superior,  and  at  Saint  Mary's 
^aee  away  hJj  canoe  to  some  favorite.  Mosbison  says  he  travelled  all  the  way  from  Crow- 
Wing  to  La  Pointe  as  a  free  passenger  in  his  (M.'s)  canoe,  and  at  La  Pointe  Lankan  took  Uie 
steam  boat  direct  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Lankan  says,  that  while  sleeping  with  MoaaisoN  in 
the  tent,  a  wolf  stole  away  the  pork ;  Morbibon  says,  that  some  five  years  before,  a  do^  stole 
his  pork  in  that  manner,  and  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  Lankan.  At  the  Rapids  of  the  St  Louis 
there  is  in  the  book  a  drcadfrQ  scene,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  death,  in  which  die  author  had 
a  part  This,  too,  is  an  incident  that  happened  to  Mormson  some  years  before,  and  not  to 
Lankan  I  By  the  book,  the  mountains  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  are  three  thousand 
foet  high ;  but  according  to  Captain  Batfikld's  Surveys,  Uiev  are  twelve  hundred.  I  might 
add  in  great  numbers  other  instances,  eoually  glaring,  of  the  deliberate  and  habitual  fidsity  of 
Lankan'8  descriptions,  to  say  nothing  ox  the  legendp  and  Indian  stories.' 

Mr.  Morrison  is  well  known  as  a  gentleman  of  probity,  and  is  unimpeachable 
authority  in  the  matters  whereof  he  speaks.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Lanman's 
*  Travels  in  the  South,*  upon  which  he  is  now  engaged,  will  be  somewhat  more  reli- 
able than  the  work  in  question.  But  <  while  we  hope  we  fear ;'  for  we  heard  two  or 
three  Southern  gentlemen,  at  the  Amerioan  Hotel,  the  other  day,  *  laughing  con- 
Bumedly'  over  a  portion  of  the  book  which  had  transpired  in  the  columns  of  a  daily 
journal,  desoriptive  of  a  visit  which  tlie  writer  had  paid  to  the  residence  of  a  South- 
em  novelist,  more  voluminous  than  readable,  and  the  wonderful  things  he  saw  there. 
We  doubt  therefore  but  the  Southern  book  must  be  taken  something  more  than  <  cum 
grano  salis.'  ...  Is  n't  this  a  beautiful  little  picture  from  Spenser  of  a  dead 
knight,  and  a  dying  mother  killed  by  her  own  hands  ? 

<PmrDX.x.  spectacle  of  deadly  smart, 
Beside  a  bubbling  fountaine  low  she  lay, 
Which  shee  increased  with  her  bleeding  hart, 
And  the  cleane  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray : 
Als  in  her  lap  a  lovely  babe  did  play 
His  cruel  sport,  in  stead  of  sorrow  dew, 
For  in  her  streaming  blood  he  did  embay 
Bis  little  hands,  and  tender  Joints  embrew : 
PitlfuU  spectaeie,  as  ever  ei^  did  vew  I' 
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A  CASUAL  oorrMpondent  iiiWatertowii,(N.  Y.,)  sends  us  the  following  extract  from 
a  temperance-lecture  by  Burchard,  the  eccentric  *  revivalist/  lately  delivered  in  that 
village.  We  mentioned  in  a  recent  anecdote  the  manner  in  which  the  speaker  once 
obtained  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  church ;  and  it  seems  but  fair  that  we  should  set  forth 
his  subsequent  trials  in  es-chewing  the  weed :  <  I  was  once/  said  he,  *  an  inveterate 
lover  of  tobacco,  and  I  know  how  difficult  i^  is  to  break  off  the  habit  of  using  it ;  still 
it  can  be  done.  I  indulged  m  the  use  of  the  weed  to  a  great  exce«;  I  loved  it ;  but 
knowing  that  its  effects  were  bad,  and  especially  ill-becoming  a  man  of  the  gospel,  I 
made  one  afanigfaty  resolve  to  quit  it  With  that  resohition  I  took  a  tremendous  '  cud/ 
which  was  to  be  my  final  wind-off  I  chewed  it  and  chewed  it,  and  '  rolled  it  as  a 
sweet  morwl  under  my  tongue,'  and  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  for  three  weeks. 
Tears  to  me  tobacco  never  tasted  so  good  before ;  and  I  almost  shed  tears  when  I  re- 
collected that  it  was  to  be  my  last  indulgence.  When  its  strength  was  all  gone,  I 
threw  it  away :  '  There,  BurChard,'  said  I,  *  there  goes  your  last  —  your  omega  of 
quids !'  Well,  for  a  while  it  was  very  hard  doing  without  it,  and  I  was  often  sorely 
tempted  to  try  it  again.  Old  tobacco-cheWen  would  pull  out  their  rusty  steel -boxes, 
give  them  a  scientific  snap,  add  say, '  Burchard,  have  a  chew  V  —  and  for  a  long 
tune,  whenever  I  heard  the  click  of  a  tobacco-box,  I  mvoluntarily  put  my  hand  in  my 
trowse's  to  get  hold  of  my  pig-taiL  In  hci  I  am  afraid  I  sometunes  blundered  dread- 
fully in  my  sermons,  my  thoughts  being  more  perhaps  upon  tobacco  than  upon  the 
Lord.  But  I  stuck  to  my  resolution  ;  and  neither  '  cavendish'  nor  '  pig-tail'  has  ever 
been  between  my  teeth  from  that  day  to  this !'  What  an  '  old  trump'  he  is,  is  n't 
he  ?  .  .  .  *  Thoughts  on  Death*  are  well  intended,  but  they  do  not  contain  any  thing 
very  original.  This  is  the  only  subject  upon  which  every  body  speaks  and  writes  with- 
out a  possibility  of  having  experienced  what  they  undertake  to  discuss.  Certainly  it 
is  an  awful  moment  when  the  last  flutter  expires  on  the  lips ;  when  the  incomprehen- 
sible soul  solves  the  solemn  secrets  of  nature,  and  blends  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future  together.  *  If  death,'  says  an  old  author,  *  puts  an  end  to  the  enjoyment  of 
some,  it  terminates  the  sufferings  of  all.  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  this  frail  bark 
of  my  flesh,  so  I  but  save  the  passenger.'  When  *  gray  hairs  besnoW  the  brow,  and 
grayer  thoughts  the  heart,'  how  many  there  are,  as  they  lay  their  heads  nightly  upon 
their  pillows,  who  could  wish  that  the  slumben  which  fall  around  their  heads  were  the 
forerunners  of  that  sleep  which  shall  restore  their  borrowed  powers  to  their  original 
non-existence !  They  have  come  to  consider  life  as  but  a  momentary  convulsion  be- 
tween two  tranquil  eternities ;  an  avenue  to  death,  as  death  is  the  gate  that  opens  to 
a  new  and  enduring  life.  *  Ever  close  by  the  gate  of  the  tomb/  says  the  thought- 
ful TeufklsdrSckh,  '  I  look  upon  the  hostile  armaments  and  pains  and  penalties  of 
tyrannous  life,  placidly  enough,  and  listen  to  its  loudest  threatenings  with  a  still  smile.' 
The  worid  is  a  prison,  out  of  which  many  are  daily  selected  for  execution : 

'  Death  anon  must  come 

To  all;  hot  tears  shall  macerate 

Each  hardened  cheek  of  this  Tain  mnltltode. 

When  yon  are  dancing,  by  and  by,  that  fop, 

Wilted  with  grief;  will  lean  upon  an  nm  I 

All  days  are  some  one's  black  day ;  this  is  ours, 

To-morrow  theirs.    The  Cap-and-Bells  will  drire 

Boys  firom  the  window  where  his  child  is  dying.' 

Who  does  not  sometimes '  think  on  these  thmgs  7'    Who  does  not,  m  his  thoughtful 
hours,  at  summer  eventide,  when  the  great  sun  has  gone  down  the  evening  west,  or 
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in  the  still  nig^ht-watches.  or  on  awakening  in  the  serene  morning,  call  to  mind  the 
Bolenm  truth,  that '  we  must  all  lie  down  alike  in  the  dust,  and  the  worms  shall  cover 
us  7*  But  *  the  shortest  life  is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a  better,  and  the  longest  life  is 
too  short  if  it  do  not'  ...  A  good-natured  correspondent  writes  us  as  follows: 
<  I  sent  you  once  a  piece  of  what  I  called  poetry ;  but  you  did  not  take  the  smallest 
notice  of  it.  I  might  have  worried  you  to  within  an  inch  of  your  life  by  writing  con- 
stantly (postage  not  paid)  to  know  if  you  could  possibly  have  received  my  conununi- 
cation ;  I  might  have  demanded  a  categorical  statement  of  the  reasons  which  you 
had  for  not  publishing ;  I  might  have  asked  you  kindly  to  point  out  the  faults ;  I 
might  have  required  at  your  hands  general  advice  respecting  my  literary  career ;  and 
lastly,  I  might  have  penetrated  your  sanctum  in  person,  and  wfth  an  awful  assump- 
tion of  composure,  have  insisted  on  a  return  of  the  manuscript  which  you,  with  your 
usual  courtesy,  would  be  obliged  at  least  to  pretend  to  look  for  I  But  there  is  a  nobler 
revenge.  You  remember  the  Yankee  deacon  who  took  occasion  at  prayer-meeting 
to  put  up  a  long  petition  on  behalf  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel  ?  Somebody 
expressing  surprise, '  Why,'  observed  the  deacon,  with  a  chuckle,  *  do  good  to  your 
enemies  and  you  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads ;  and  I  guess  I  gave  that  fellow 
a  pretty  smart  singeing !'  That  is  just  my  plan.  So  I  send  you  another  piece  of 
poetry !'  A  very  good  piece  it  is,  too,  as  to  our  readers  '  will  more  fully  appear  here- 
after.' .    .    .  Our  friend  and  correspondent,  *  Carl  Benson,'  has  a  capital  gossippy 

*  Talk  about  Tennyson* s  'Princess*  *  m  a  late  number  of  '  The  Whig  Review,*  in 
which  he  repudiates,  as  we  have  so  often  done,  the '  mutual  criticisms  of  the  Society  of 
Mutual  Admirationists '  among  us.  He  says,  speaking  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry  of  Tit- 
marsh's  great  *  Jawbraiiim  Herandbb,'  who  after  circumventing  his  enemies,  and 
making  a  great  fortune,  'spent  his  money  in  publishing  many  great  and  immortal  works,' 

*  That 's  what  we  mean  to  do  some  day,  so  help  us  Puffer  Hopkins  I'  At  which  his 
imaginative  coloquist  naturally  enough  ezclauns, '  Ominous  invocation !'  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  common  crotchet  that  *  flower '  and  *  power  *  are  full  dissyllables  properly 
rebuked.  ...  *  Death  to  all  'Skeeters  1'  —  *  Down  with  'Skeeters !'  —  *  A  has  'Skect- 
ers!'  There  is  no  faith  in  'em.  A  friend,  a  'victim  of  misplaced  confidence'  in 
them,  having  been  told,  when  one  of  'em  had  alighted  upon  his  hand  and  was  briskly 
plying  his  pump,  that  if  he  would  permit  him  to  take  his  fill,  he  would  go  away,  and 
'  leave  no  sting  behind.'  He  '  followed  instructions,'  but  very  wincingly,  by  reason  of 
the  gradually-increasing  sting.  Presently,  when  the  bore's  red  belly  was  *  as  a  round 
goblet  that  wanted  not  liquor,'  he  took  up  his  bill,  and  made  off  like  an  apoplectic 
alderman.  '  W'at  is  dere  furder  on  dis  subjec'  7'  as  Mr.  Pancko  would  say.  Why,  that 
mosquito-bite  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  lasted  about  a  fortnight !  '  Catch 
me,*  says  our  friend,  *  letting  a  'skeeter  have  *  his  fill '  again !'  .  .  .  Our  *  Grafien- 
berg  Pil '  friend  sends  us  another  testimonial,  dated '  At  see,  latitude  several,  longevity 
six  foot,'  giving  an  account  of  the  cure,  by  the  use  of  ^e  *  pil,'  of  his  *  dorter  Jbmi- 
MKR,'  who  by  reason  of  her  malady  had  *  bekame  a  newsance  round  the  house  to  her 
frdns,  and  very  obknockshus  to  her  payrents.'  One  box  gave  her  such  an  appetite 
that  extra  bread  and  potatoes  for  her  consumption  were  at  once  demanded ;  *  A 
remarkable  mstans  of  Proffidence,  as  revealed  in  the  *  pil.' '  A  sister,  who  had  'been 
blind  wif  two  eyes  fjrom  her  burth  and  earlyest  inphancy,'  was  cured  by  the 
'  Green-Mounting  Intement '  in  the  same  manner.  *  Her  muther  made  some  spittul 
and  whet  her  i's  wif  it,  but  they  did  n't  begin  to  hopen ;  she  then,  as  a  last  con- 
conne,  had  the  Balvanic  Gattery  put  to  her,  which  instantly  didn't  do  no  good;* 
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bat  a  gingle  applicatioa  of  the  *  Intement,  took  from  the  lid  of  the  box  and  pot  on  to 
the  lid  of  the  i,*  cured  her  to-once-t'  We  have  some  reaion  to  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing touching  *  Oad,*  although  subsequently  received,  may  claim  a  kindred  pater- 
nity with  the  above : 

OAD     TO      8IKNF,  SS: 

BYIKO     S.IMKS     l<5DI>IOA1«U     TO     A     f  IK     rAl&KMKr     VBO     tS    COMKYALLS^aBNT. 

Tomb  :    'I'm  SittlB'  on  m  Hal*,  Masiv.' 


*  It  greered  me  ▼err  much,  farthnr, 

Wen  I  Bor  you  sik  in  bed, 
Wich  information  I  reseaved 

From  Uttel  bmther  Nbd  ; 
And  w'en  I  aor  your  roTerent  form 

In  that  diatrett  poaiaalon, 
I  prayed  the  Loao  wood  tend  to  yon 

A  kaperbel  flaiahion. 

*  I  *m  Tfting  \n  the  office,  ftrthur, 

And  I  'm  very  bizv  too, 
But  I  olwaya  let  all  bizneaa  go 

When  thinkin'  aboat  yon : 
And  oh  1  I  're  thort  the  lif -long  day 

Of  your  moat  dredfnl  corf, 
And  lonc'd  for  the  time  to  ahet  np  ahop, 

That  I  might  then  be  orf  I 

*  I  hope  the  pilla  you  took,  farthor, 

Releeved  your  preaent  wanta, 
And  that  yon  'II  aoon  be  abel,  fkrthnr. 

To  wear  your  aummer  panta ; 
For  tho'  It 's  raining  hard  to-day, 

The  sun  agi'n  will  shine, 
And  tho'  you  now  are  sad  at  heart, 

There 's  comin'  a  good  time  I' 

Awaiting  which,  we  beg  the  reader  to  *  accept  assurances  of  the  very  distinguiihed 
consideration  with  which  we  remain,  very  respectfully' — and  so  forth.  ...  An 
eminent  clergyman  of  Boston,  well  known  for  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  freedom  of 
expressing  it,  has  the  following  observations  upon  the  Society  of  Shakers,  in  a  letter 
now  before  us  : 

'  I  HAVX  alwaya  admired  the  order,  the  neatneaa,  the  economy,  the  plenty  and  the  peace 
which  are  noticeable  in  their  eatabliahmenta.  I  rejoice  to  confesa  that  they  hare  aolved  the 
problem  of  Association,  at  least  so  far  as  to  show  that  men  can  live  harmoniously  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  thereby  make  a  great  saving  of  time,  labor  and  all  the  material  things  which  help  to 
make  np  the  comforts  of  life.  I  think  they  hare  made  a  capital  mistake  in  attempting  to  nol* 
liiy  the  distinction  of  sex.  That  is  not  a  distinction  of  man's  making,  but  of  man's  finding,  as 
God  made  it.  From  that  distinction  there  comes  the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  united 
by  the  most  sacred  and  most  beautiful  and  endearing  ties ;  each  a  complement  to  the  other. 
Out  of  this  union  grows  up  the  family ;  each  new-bom  child,  to  them  a  new  Messiah,  a  new 
revelation  of  God.  I  admire  the  wondrous  ways  of  God;  I  reverence  His  wisdom  ;  I  love 
His  Love,  as  I  find  them  every  where ;  but  I  see  no  where  more  lovely  instances  thereof  than 
in  the  very  distinction  of  sex,  and  the  eflects  which  grow  out  of  that  cause.  Yet  I  think  I  see 
the  causes  which  led  the  founders  of  the  Shakers  to  renounce  all  this.  I  know  too  the  liistory 
of  similar  parties  in  other  days,  and  the  doctrine  which  led  them  also  to  renounce  marriafe. 
One  thing  more  let  me  mention,  and  that  is,  the  neglect  of  education  in  the  Shaker  establish- 
ments. The  men  who  transact  the  business  of  the  societies,  and  are  in  contact  with  the  world, 
get  some  culture ;  but  I  have  looked  with  great  pain  on  the  countenances  of  the  young  men 
and  women  that  I  have  seen  in  Shaker  settlements ;  they  look  so  ignorant,  so  undeveloped, 
so  clownish,  and  sometimes  stupid  and  almost  animal.'  ...  *  God  gave  us  many  faculties, 
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all  good  in  their  place ;  certainly  all  good  when  acting  in  harmony,  and  each  In  ita  proper 
■tation.  The  problem  of  life  la  to  tone  all  these  strings  to  harmony.  Now  I  think  the  Shaken 
foimd  one  or  two  strings  a  little  difficult  to  tone,  so  they  broke  them  off;  then  they  tune  the 
rest  quite  weU.  Still  the  cords  broken  off  were  wanted :  so  the  Shaker  music  is  not  yet '  the 
whole  human  hymn.' 

We  confess  that  for  ourselves  the  non-marrying  rule  of  the  Shakers  is  to  us  a  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  faith.  The  heavenly  seutunent  of  love,  the 
sweet  relations  of  domestic  life,  the  blessings  of  children,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  these  plead  against  that  part  of  their  belief  and  practice.  It  is  but  just  to 
mention,  however,  that  they  consider  marriage,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  to 
be  neceasary ;  but  they  claim  for  themselves  the  right  to  set  themselves  apart  from 
the  world,  and  to  emulate,  as  far  as  they  may,  the  example  of  the  '  just  made  per- 
fect' in  that  final  home,  where  there  is  *  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.' 
As  it  regards  education  among  the  Shakers,  it  is  their  aim,  we  are  sure,  to  have  child- 
ren receive  such  an  English  education  as  shall  fit  them  for  ordinary  business  with 
the  world,  and  make  them  useful  to  themselves  and  others.  As  touching  the  vacant, 
stolid  appearance  of  some  of  the  young  men  and  women,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  most  of  their  children  have  been  received  as  objects  of  charity,  many  of  them 
from  poor-houses  and  families  entirely  destitute,  perhaps  in  some  instances  of  diseased 
or  mere  animal  parents ;  inheriting  from  their  birth  incapacities  for  much  improve- 
ment ;  whose  early  years,  it  may  be,  were  spent  in  sufiering,  perhaps  in  abuse ; 
neglected  and  exposed  to  evil  counsel  and  examples.  Such,  even  with  great  care 
and  labor,  may  hardly  be  made  to  unlearn  their  disagreeable  habits  and  manners.  It 
should  be  considered,  too,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  numbers  have  been  lite- 
rally brought  in  *  from  the  highways  and  hedges,'  with  the  consequences  of  former 
abuses  sticking  to  them,  which  require  time,  patience  and  labor  to  bring  into  any 
thing  like  decent  order.  The  various  constitutions  and  dissonant  temperaments  of 
such  a  motley  gathering  of  different  nations,  also — some  by  nature  or  habit  slothful, 
vulgar  and  dirty,  others  rude,  passionate  and  head-strong — should  be  taken  into  the 
account  .  .  .  Just  concluded,  sitting  in  twilight  by  a  cool  window  of  the  sanctum, 
a  skhzi  over  the  evening  papers.  A  description  by  our  friend  *  Harry  Franco,*  in  the 
« Eltming  Mirror,*  of  a  recent  trip  to  New-Bedford,  brought  to  mind  our  only  visit 
to  thft  flourishing,  dusty  town.  Do  you  remember,  *  Enoch,'  the  leisurely  ride,  in 
easy  family-carriage,  toward  that  town ;  the  night  passed  on  the  way  at  a  house  stand- 
ing near  a  calm  still  lake,  over  which  the  pale  smoke-like  mist  hung  like  a  silver  veil, 
as  ^e  came  away  in  the  morning,  after  a  delicious  breakfast ;  you  with  your  flavoroua 
cigar,  cheerful  chat,  and  echoing  laugh,  and  *  Old  Knick.,'  quite  as  happy  as  your- 
self, drinking  in  with  delight  the  variety  and  freshness  of  every  thing  around  him ; 
'  4ifl,  rising  an  eminence,  the  distant  town  spread  out  to  view,  and  far  beyond  it  the 
Uue-green  waste  of  waters,  whose  salt-spray  now  began  to  ascend  our  nostrils  ?  Ah ! 
no  money  could  purchase  for  us  now  the  newness,  the  keen  sense  of  life  and  its  enjoy- 
flients,  of  that  morning !     It  was  pleasant  too,  we  remember,  to  walk  around  the 

f  town  with  an  old  friend.  Professor  H ,  long  since  in  his  grave ;  and  especially 

charming  the  ride  on  horseback  which  we  took  together  to  the  south  end  of  the  shore, 
looking  toward  Nantucket,  past  the  tall  com-crib-like  ocean-salt  factories,  with  the 
dripping  sea-weed  hanging  from  their  crevices.  Much  *  good  society'  we  encoun- 
tered there,  which  we  have  forgotten ;  but  how  well  we  remember  the  fine  sea- 
view,  and  especially  the  peculiar  color  of  that  vast  ocean-expanse,  flashing  here  and 
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there  with  white  sails,  and  the  hoane  waves  breaking  npdn  the  resonnding  shore ! 
Bat  <  it 's  a  good  while  ago,  now,'  since  that  time.  .  .  .  <  J.  Y.  H.*  should  have 
had  no  fears  in  sending  us  the  following  *  sumptewous'  lines.  The  political  allusion 
'touches  us  not;*  for  are  not  oun  'the  Principles  of  Ninety-Eight?'  The  lines 
were  sent  to  a  merchant  of  Cincinnati,  from  the  interior  of  Ohio : 

'  Kg  more  old  Rur-AivD-Rxmr  in  the  field. 
No  more  Santannxb  Mexican  maid  to  jield ; 

The  hoar  is  paat. 

The  deed  is  done  — 
The  JEquinoction  her  croMed  the  ran  : 
The  sword  Jj  still— Uie  battel  la  done. 
And  Cass  can 't  aet  in  Waahingstone  I' 

Strong  poetry,  that,  for  as  new  a  state  as  Ohio.  There  is  hope  of  her  now.  '  Her 
literary  equinoction  hev  crossed  the  sun !'  .  .  .  An  indignation-meeting  was  lately 
held  in  this  city  by  the  undertakers,  to  take  measures  against  the  coroner  for  favor- 
ing one  of  their  profession  against  the  interests  of  the  remainder.  In  consideration  of 
aid  bestowed  by  our  contemporary  of  *  The  Commercial  Advertiser'  daily  journal, 
the  undertakers,  all  *  heavy  men,'  passed  a  resolution  to  place  our  friend  the  editor 
upon  their  free-list,  tendering  their  *  professional  hospitalities,  and  mahogany  coffins 
and  fixings  !'  We  trust  it  may  be  long  before  our  contemporary  shall  require  this 
kindness  at  their  hands,  either  for  himself  or  his.  The  ofier  reminds  us  of  the  coun- 
try editor,  who,  upon  being  accused  of  the  meanness  of  charging  for  the  insertion  of 
deaths  in  his  journal,  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  concluding  with :  <  We  shall 
be  only  too  happy  at  all  times  to  publish  the  deaths  of  any  of  our  citizens,  and  parti- 
cularly of  our  subscribers  !*  .  .  .  Will  some  one  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  us 
why  it  is  that  a  huge  log  of  mahogany,  or  iron-wood,  Which  will  sink  as  quick  as  so 
much  lead  in  water,  will  yet  float  if  an  iron  spike  is  driven  into  the  top  of  each  end  7 
This  is  a  well-known  fact  at  Campeacfay,  and  perhaps  among  mahogany  dealers 
generally.  How  can  the  fact  be  explained?  .  .  .  Ws  took  a  short  *  sally-out'  this 
morning  *  'cross  lots'  toward  the  Hudson,  from  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  with  a  pro- 
tecting umbrella  against  the  burning  rays  of  <  Old  Sol.'  HoW  hot  and  still  it  was ! 
No  sound  came  from  the  landscape,  save  where  myriads  of 


*  Plttering  ffraashoppera,  confiia'dly  shrill, 
Piped  giddily  along  the  glowing  hill.' 


Since  we  have  come  back,  a  cloud  which  was  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  when 
we  reached  home,  has  proved  to  be  pregnant  with  wind  and  rain,  of  which  there  has 
been  a  very  *  general  delivery  ;'  and  now,  how  different  is  the  air  I  We  have  been 
thinking  of  what  Cakltlk  says  somewhere :  <  The  expression  of  the  fluctuations 
and  modifications  of  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  heavens  is  made  audible  and  visible 
and  tangible  on  their  face  and  bosom.  O  Heavens !  what  have  I  not  felt  in  a  sum- 
mer shower !  —  the  dry  world  all  at  once  made  dewy  V  Apropos  of  heat  in  town : 
hear  what  a  lady  says,  writing  from  Pittsfield,  (Mass.«)  on  a  day  when  our  thermometers 
were  '  ninety -six  m  the  shade :'  <  I  have  just  looked  at  our  thermometer,  and  it  is  not 
quite  sixty  degrees.  'T  is  now  past  eig^t  o'clock,  and  I  presume  your  city  people  are 
sufiering  with  the  heat,  even  at  this  moment,  while  I  am  really  cool ;  indeed  I  have  just 
left  the  kitdien  fire,  where  I  repair  every  mommg  to  get  sufficiently  warm  to  be  com- 
fortable !'  4  .  .  An  esteemed  friend,  now  at  the  west,  whose  early  years  were  passed 
in  New-Hampshire,  in  the  course  of  an  agreeable  gonping  letter  to  the  Editor  here* 
of,  says: 

*I  pxacsivx  ton  hare  JoiC  lannchedSa  moittter.steamef.    I  well  remSAiber  heaflng,  when  S 
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small  boy,  old '  Sam  Lakin/ who  yet  resides  in  Hookrell  Woods,  on  the  old  Chester  turnpike,  tell 
by  my  father's  hearth  the  impression  made  on  a  simpleton,  named  Qbskn,  by  the  first  steam- 
boat that  ever  plied  on  the  rirer  Merrimack.  Laxin  was  an  old  raftsman,  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  pilot  lumber  to  market  on  Uie  spring  and  autumn  floods.  Joe  Gbexn,  a  Tery  rerdant 
oarsman,  In  company  with  another,  was  pulling  away  forward  on  a  huge  raft,  while  Lakin 
steered.  The  morning  was  still  and  beautiftilf  so  that  the  slightest  sound  was  echoed  far-off  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  banks,  now  teeming  with  a  busy  population,  and  resounding  with  the  noise 
of  the  hammer  and  the  click  of  the  loom.  Suddenly  a  strange  sound  was  heard,  as  of  rushing 
waters,  and  a  regular  throbbing  of  the  atmosphere.  Joe  was  startled,  and  as  is  usual  with  those 
aflSicted  like  himself,  betrayed  increasing  alarm  by  the  aggraratlon  of  a  rocal  impediment 
*  Wk-a-a-f»  that  f  said  he.  Laxin  winked  dJUMerU  to  the  other  oarsmsn,  and  exclaimed :  *  Jos  I 
look  out  forward  I'  At  that  moment  the  strange  craft  doubled  a  point,  and  came  full  in  riew, 
with  the  brake  moving  up  and  down,  the  wheels  dashing  the  water  into  spray,  and  the  whole 
concern  moving  against  wind  and  current  without  the  appearance  of  any  human  propulsion. 
'  O,  w-h-a-t  is  t-h-a-t  I'  exclaimed  Jos  the  second  time  still  more  imploringly.  *  By  the  LoaD  I' 
said  Lakin,  '  I  don't  know  I'  At  that  crisis  in  Jox's  doubt  and  alarm  the  steamer  blew  off  a 
shrieking  blast,  to  warn  the  lubberly  raftsmen  to  clear  the  way.  '  O,  g-g-glve  me  m*m-y  o-o-ar  I' 
cried  Jok,  in  absolute  despair ;  *  it  is  the  De-de-devil  co-co-coming  with  a  s-s-saw-mill  on  his 
b-b-back  I'  —  and  he  speedily  '  put'  for  terra-firma.' 

Wb  begin  to  be  flomewhat  afraid  that  our  correspondent  *  R.  B.'  will  be  obliged 
to  wait  some  time,  if  not  till  a  more  remote  period,  for  a  poetical  exposition  of  the 
number  of  his  '  nags,  bags,  rats,  cats,'  and  things.  It  is  a  great  clog,  the  sUpoIated 
Terse.  Here  is  a  sort  of  hexametrical  attempt,  which  the  writer  says,  <  althoogh  not 
written  by  a  yoong  lady  nndor  eighteen  is  yet  the  production  of  a  ypung  man  of  that 
age,  who  does  not  claim  the  ten  dollars'  worth  :* 

*R.  B.,'  (Mr.  RoBKRT  Burns,  I  suppose,)  never  think  you  can  find  the  eight  nags, 
Who  can  carry  the  cats,  and  kittens,  and  rats,  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  bags ; 
Let  me  see :  that  *s  four  thousand,  eight  hundred  cats  (John  Brown  must  be  one  of  the  wags,) 
And  added  to  this,  there  was  old  Brown  himself  and  his  seven  ca^loving  hags. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousandrnts ;  (oL  t  John  you  were  making  vour  brags  I) 
Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  small  cats,  packed  down  and  tied  up  in  the  ba^s : 
The  next  time  you  meet  old  John  Brown,  just  say  that  this  tale  of  his  horses  drags ; 
He  could  'nt  have  pulled  them  all  down  hill  on  good  sleddins  with  father's  stags : 
Now  if  '  R.  B.'  will  tell,  by  each  quadruped,  the  number  of  mittens  desired, 
I  '11  tell  him  how  many  it  takes  to  make  the  enormous  sum  total  required  \  w.  m.  ■. 

Hire  are  the  illustrated  London  papers  from  Berford's  again  —  where  they  can 
always  be  fonnd,  by  the  by,  with  the  earliest  copies  of  all  foreign  jonmals  —  full  of 
pictures  of  great  men  and  the  movements  of  the  Queen  and  royal  family.  Ah  !  we 
should  think  Her  Majesty  would  rather  be  a  subject  Surely  she  can  have  little 
privacy,  and  certainly  she  seems  to  have  leas  independence  of  personal  movement. 
*  Things  of  state'  compose  the  element  in  which  she  lives.  Doubtless  she  could  say  in 
her  heart  as  King  Robert  of  Scotland  did  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Albant  :  '  The 
throne  is  like  a  lofty  and  barren  rock,  upon  which  flower  nor  shrub  can  never  take 
root.  All  kindly  feelings,  all  tender  affections,  are  denied  to  a  monarch.  I  see  from 
the  height  at  which  fate  has  placed  me,  that  multitude  whom  you  call  my  children  ; 
I  love  them,  I  wish  them  well,  but  they  are  many,  and  they  are  distant  from  me, 
Alas !  even  the  meanest  of  them  has  some  beloved  being  whom  he  can  clasp  to  his 
heart,  and  upon  whom  he  can  lavish  the  fondness  of  a  father.  But  all  that  a  king 
can  give  his  people  is  a  smile  such  as  the  sun  bestows  on  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Gram- 
pian Mountains —  as  distant  and  ineffectual.*   .   .   .   Our  friend  J has  a  forcible 

IDnstration  of  the  evaraon  of  an  mtended  rebuke.  An  old  Yankee  spinster,  living 
formeriy  in  Utica,  returned  to  that  pleasant  city  after  a  prolonged  absence.  She  visited 
000  evening  a  dwellin|r  which  her  lather  had  built,  now  occs^ed  as  a  boarding- 
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house ;  and  as  the  entered,  saw  with  horror  a  party  of  fjrentlemau  playing  wliist  in  a 
Jower  apartment.  *  I  don'  know  if  yedu  know  it/  said  she  to  the  landlady  above, 
*  bnt  there  *b  folks  a-playtn'  kairds  de6wn  stairs !  I  see  'em  a-doin'  on  it  as  I  como  np !' 
The  landlady  manifested  no  surprise,  nor  did  she  make  any  response,  and  the  spinster  re- 
sumed :  *  My  father  built  this  house ;  he  was  a  pious  man,  he  was ;  he  brought  up  nine  chil- 
dren, and  brought  'em  up  well ;  he  had  every  thing  nice  about  him ;  and  he  had  — he 
had  tew  nice  peach-orchards  !*  The  reader  can  easily  see,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  old  maid's  family-reminiscence,  what  she  was  going  to  *  drive  at ;'  but  what  con- 
sideration it  was  which  caused  a  sudden  change  of  the  subject  is  rather  to  be  '  guessed 
at '  than  proved.  .  .  .  Waucino  along  the  Battery,  on  our  return  this  evening  from 
a  delightful  trip  down  the  Lower  Bay,  in  the  *  Orus  *  steamer,  we  beheld  a  youn^ 
man  whom  we  had  known  many  years  since,  but  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  many 
months,  zig-zag-ing  along  the  middle  walk,  with  a  friendly  supporter  hold  of  each  arm. 
He  was  *  boozy,'  he  was  '  swipsed,'  he  was  *  cut,'  he  was  *  tight,'  ho  was  *  cizzied,' 
he  *  was  building,'  he  had  '  a  stone  in  his  hat,'  he  was '  intoxicated ' —  he  was  drunk  I 
He  glanced  at  us  with  an  unrecognizing,  lack-lustre  eye,  and  shambled  on — his  two 
friends  seeming  ashamed  of  their  burthen  —  an  object  of  compassion  to  friends,  of 
derision  to  foes ;  scrutiuized  by  strangers  and  stared  at  by  fools.  O !  that  the  weak, 
the  nervous,  who  *  feel  a  daily  longing  for  some  artificial  aid  to  raise  their  spirits  in 
society  to  the  ordinary  pitch  of  all  around  them  without  it,'  could  have  seen  that 
spectacle ;  could  have  seen  that  young  man '  struggling  with  the  billows  that  had  gone 
over  him!'  Where  were  his  pride,  his  self-respect,  his  love  of  the  world's  esteem? 
It  has  always  seemed  inexplicable  to  us,  that  a  man  with  the  garb  and  feelings  of  a 
gentleman,  conscious  of  what  belonged  to  the  character,  should  go  on  from  day  to 
day  rivetting  the  chains  of  habit,  until  at  length  he  finds  himself  going  down  a  pre- 
cipice with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will ;  seeing  his  destruction,  without  the  power 
to  stop  it,  yet  feeling  it  all  the  way  emanating  from  himself;  bearing  about  the  piteous 
spectacle  of  his  own  self-ruin,  the  <  body  of  death,  out  of  which  he  cries  with  feebler 
and  feebler  outcry  to  be  delivered ;'  until  at  last,  forgetful  of  all  self-respect,  he  falls 
into  that  taste  for  low  society  which  is  <  woise  than  pressing  to  death,  whipping,  or 
hanging,'  and  finally  falls  to  rise  no  more.  Wine,  properly  and  moderately  used, 
is  *  a  good  familiar  creature,'  but  *  every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingre- 
dient is  a  devil  ;*  and  he  who  cannot  avoid,  or  finds  himself  in  any  degree  approach- 
ing, the  *  inordinate  cup,'  should  eschew  it  utterly ;  for  at  the  last  it  *  will  bite  like  a 
serpent  and  sting  like  an  adder!'  .  .  .  Wb  have  had  our  accustomed  seven-mile 
walk  to-day,  hot  and  sultry  as  it  is,  together  with  a  short  ride  in  an  oomibus ;  and 
now,  after  a  cold  Croton-bath,  with  subsequent  dry  linen,  thread  stockings,  moccasin- 
slippers  (thanks  to  a  kind  friend  at  *  Saltsteemaree,')  and  an  open  shirt-collar  turned 
over  a  black  ribbon,  *  cool,  refreshed,  self-poised  and  self-sustained,'  we  sit  down  Uy 
write  a  word  or  two  touching  the  thin,  *  sallow-complected '  broker-man,  who  sat  at . 
the  farther  end  of  the  omnibus,  cross  as  sin,  growling  about  the  sultry  weather,  and 
cursing  the  wind  which  *  would  hang  eternally  in  the  south-east ;'  and  only  bearable 
when  he  was  handing  up  to  the  driver  the  sixpences  of  the  passengers,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  grim  professional  satisfaction.  Why  dd  he  not  thmk  of  the 
'  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth '  that  the  fervid  sun,  of  which  he  complained,  was  ripenmg, 
so  that  m  due  time  the  husbandman  and  his  family,  fellow-citizens  of  our  beloved  repub- 
lic, might  enjoy  them 7*  •  What  made  him  act  so?'  Something  had  gone  wrong  in 
Wall^treet    Sospect  ho  'd  been  *  oomei«d,'  although  doubUess  he  had  still  <  plenty 
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of  men-nay/  as  an  English  cockney  would  say.  *  Poor  devil/  though,  notwithstand- 
ing. .  .  .  Mr.  *  BirdoVrebdom  Sawin/  who  is  cousin-german  on  the  Scotch  side 
to  Mr.  Lowell,  the  popular  poet,  thus  forcibly  *  defines  the  position '  of  a  yoinuteer, 
writing  from  *  Very  Cruze '  after  having  *  seen  the  elephant:* 

'  I  b'posf.  you  wonder  whero  I  be  ;  I  can't  tell,  for  the  soul  o*  me, 
Exaktly  where  I  be  myself,  meanin'  by  that  the  whole  o'  me : 
When  I  left  hum,  I  had  two  legs,  and  they  wom't  bad  ones  neither, 
(The  scaliest  trick  they  ever  played  was  bringing  on  'me  hither ;) 
Now  one  on  'em 's  I  donno  where  ;  they  thought  I  was  a'dyin', 
And  sawed  it  off,  because  Ihey  said  't  was  kind  o'  mortifsrin' : 
There 's  one  good  thing,  though,  to  be  said  about  my  wooden  new  one, 
The  licker  can't  get  into  it  as  't  used  to  in  the  true  one. 
So  it  saves  drink ;  and  then,  beside,  a  feller  could  n't  beg 
A  greater  blessin'  than  to  hare  one  oilers  sober  peg ; 
It 's  true  a  chap 's  in  want  o'  two  for  follerin'  a  drum, 
But  all  the  march  i'm  up  to  now  is  jest  to  '  Kingdom  Come.' 

'I  've  lost  one  eye,  but  that's  a  loss  it's  easy  to  supply 
Out  o'  the  glory  that  I  'rn  got,  for  that '  is  all  my  eye ;' 
And  one  is  big  enough,  1  guess,  by  diligently  usm'  it, 
To  see  all  I  shall  ever  get  by  way  of  pay  for  losin'  it : 
Ofl  'cers,  I  notice,  who  git  paid  for  all  our  thumps  and  kickin's, 
Do  well  by  kecpin'  single  eyes  nrtcr  the  fattest  pickin's; 
So  as  the  eve 's  put  fairly  out-,  I  '11  lam  to  go  without  it. 
And  not  allow  myself  to  be  very  much  '  put  out '  about  it : 
Now  le'  me  see,  that  is  n't  all ;  I  used  'fore  Icavin'  Salem, 
To  count  things  on  my  finger-ends,  but  suthin'  seems  to  ail  *em. 
Where  's  my  left  hand  I  O,  dam  it  yes.  I  recollect  what's  come  on 't, 
I  haint  no  left  arm  but  my  right,  and  that  'a  got  jest  a  thumb  on  *t; 
It  ain't  so  handy  as  it  Was  to  callylate  a  sum  on  't ; 

I  've  had  somb  ribs  broke  —  six  I  b'lieve — I  haint  kepno  account  oil  'em, 
When  pensions  git  to  be  the  talk,  I  '11  settle  the  amount  on  'em.' 

<  Down  to  Mexico,*  it  would  appear,  is  not  quite  the  Eutopia  that  was  represented 
to  the  writer.  He  had  no  '  dig  *  at  the  gold-mines ;  he  was  wet  through  half  of  the 
time ;  *  Cough  and  Cramp  were  his  companions,  and  they  slept  three  in  a  hed:* 

*  The  consequence  is  that  I  shall  take,  when  I  'm  allowed  to  leave  here, 
One  piece  o'  propaty  along,  and  that 's  the  shakin' -fever ; 
It 's  reggilar  employment,  though,  and  that  aint  thought  to  harm  one, 
Nor  taint  so  tiresome  as  it  was  with  t'other  leg  and  arm  on ; 
And  it 's  a  consolation  too,  although  it  does  n't  pay, 
To  have  it  said  you  're  some  *  great  shakes '  in  any  kind  o'  way. 
Twom't  very  long,  I  tell  yer  what,  I  thought  o'  fortin-makin' ; 
One  day  a  reglar  shiver^de-freeze,  and  next  as  good  as  bakin' ; 
One  day  a-bruin  in  the  sand,  then  smotherin'  in  the  mashes ; 
Git  up  all  sound,  be  put  to  bed  a  mess  o'  hacks  and  smashes  : 
But  then,  tiiinks  I,  at  any  rate  there 's  glory  to  be  had, 
T%U  's.an  investment,  arter  all,  that  mayn't  turn  out  so  bad ; 
But  somehow,  when  we  'd  fit  and  whipped,  I  oilers  found  Uie  thanks 
Got  kind  o'  lodged  afore  they  come  as  low  down  as  the  ranks : 
The  Gin'rals  got  the  biggest  share,  the  Gunnels  next,  and  so  on, 
We  never  got  a  blasted  mite  o'  glory,  as  I  know  on ; 
And  s'pose  we  had !  —  I  wonder  how  you  're  goin'  to  contrive  it's 
Division  so 's  to  give  a  piece  to  twenty  thousand  privits? 
Ef  you  should  multiply  by  ten  the  portion  of  the  brav'st  one, 
You  would  n't  git  more  'an  half  enough  to  speak  of  on  a  n-ave-stone. 
We  git  the  licks,  we're  jest  the  grist  thaf  s  put  into  War's  noppers, 
Leftenants  is  the  lowest  grade  tibat  helps  pick  up  the  coppers. 
No,  glory  is  a  kind  o'  thing  I  shan't  pursue  no  furder. 
All  Uiat's  the  off'cers  perquisite,  and  your'n  is  all  the  murder: 
It  may  suit  folks  that  go  agi'n  a  bodv  with  a  soul  in 't, 
Who  aint  contented  with  a  skin  wi^out  a  bagnet-hole  in  'f .' 

Well,  as  our  tonsor, '  Jim  Grant,*  says,  *  There  *8  a  great  deal  of  truth  into  that' 
poetry.  We  thought  so,  at  any  rate,  when  we  saw  the  procession  of  the  poor  volun- 
teers movmg  '  solemnly  and  slow*  down  Broadway  the  other  day.  ...  *  Thkkb 
are  some  people,*  says  a  modem  author  who  has  a  keen  eye  foi  the  weaknesses  and 
absurdities  of  *  the  world,*  *  there  are  some  people  who  have  no  reverence  except  for 
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prosperityi  and  no  eye  for  any  thingf  beyond  success.'  These  are  the  men  who  fasten 
on  to  rich  folks  so  naturally,  and  whom  the  richer  folks  than  themselves,  for  that  very 
reason,  always  despise.  These  are  the  men  who,  when  told  that  the  young  man 
next  them  at  dinner,  or  whom  they  encounter  at  their  club,  has  recently  become  the 
heir  of  half  a  million,  regard  him  with  an  *  intereBt*  that  he  sees  through  with  half 
an  eye,  and  speaks  of  elsewhere  with  an  appropriate  sneer.  These  men,  who  know 
their  own  fortuitous  gains  to  be  vastly  overrated ;  whose  affections  rush  out  to  meet 
and  welcome  money ;  whose  sentiments  awaken  spontaneously  toward  the  interesting 
possessors  of  it ;  these  men  do  n't  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  friend- 
ship for  any  individual  who  is  not  richer  than  themselves  ;  in  consequence  .of  which, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  most  despised  by  those  who  are  above  or  those 
who  are  below  them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  while  the  irrepressible  self-con- 
sciousness that  they  are  mere  Dombe^s  makes  them  even  more  distasteful  to  them- 
selves than  to  others.  These  are  the  *  poor  rich  men*  whom  Miss  Sedgwick  has  so 
well  described.  .  .  .  There  is  in  Webster's  old  spelling-book  a  spelling  and  de- 
fining lesson  of  words  of  four  syllables.  A  friend  mentions  a  ludicrous  mistake  made 
by  a  district-BchooI-boy  in  the  country,  in  the  exercises  of  this  lesson.  One  of  the 
words  happened  to  be  *  Acephaloust  without  a  head.'  It  was  divided  as  usual  into 
its  separate  syllables,  connected  by  a  hyphen,  (which  *  joins  words  or  syllables,  as 
sea-water !')  which  probably  led  the  boy  to  g'we  a  new  word  and  a  new  definition  : 

*  Ikun  spell  it  and  d'fine  it  !*  said  a  lad,  after  the  boy  above  him  had  tried  and  missed ; 

•  Ikun  do  it ;'  and  he  did :  *  A-c-e-p-h,  eef,  Aceph  —  a  loua  without  a  head  !*  *  'Most 
all  of  'em  laughed,'  our  informant  says,  *  when  the  boy  said  that !'  .  .  .  Wk  have 
passed  the  last  two  hours  in  attentively  examining  four  pictures,  which  have 
afforded  us  very  great  pleasure.  They  are  from  the  pencil  of  a  friend,  an  accom- 
plished American  gentleman,  Henrt  J.  Brent,  Esq.,  who  has  recently  returned  to 
his  native  country  from  a  prolonged  residence  abroad,  chiefly  on  the  estates  of  an 
eminent  relative  in  Scotland,  from  the  near  or  distant  neighborhoods  of  which  some  of 
the  views  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  taken.  The  *  Entrance  to  Rotheay  Bay,  on 
the  Clyde,'  is  our  favorite  picture.  It  has  that  peculiar  misty  hue  of  distance,  out  of 
which  the  mountains  loom  iu  dim  grandeur,  the  whole  soft  and  deftly  blended,  like 
mountains  seen  in  a  dream.  The  rocky  head-land  in  the  left  fore-ground  is  bold  and 
picturesque ;  the  water,  the  coloring  of  which  reminded  us  of  Birch,  is  replete  with 
action  ;  while  a  vessel  in  the  distance,  wearing-in,  and  white  sea-gulls  skimming  and 
soaring,  add  greatly  to  the  life-likeness  of  the  scene.  It  is  truly  an  admirable  picture ; 
and  it  was  to  us  a  study  from  nature  of  a  land  which,  if  it  please  Providence,  we 
hope  some  day  to  see  for  ourselves.  '  A  Shipwreck  on  the  Coast  of  Scotland'  is 
another  very  fine  painting,  and  is,  we  suspect,  the  *  first-bom'  of  the  artist's  affec- 
tions. The  scene  is  well-chosen.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking,  more  stormy  and 
tumultuous.  A  vessel  lies  upon  her  beam-ends,  on  a  towering  rock -bound  coast,  over 
which  the  white-maned  waves  are  rushing  and  roaring  for  their  prey.  In  composition 
and  coloring  it  is  alike  spirited  and  successful.  '  The  Stag-Hunt,  an  American 
Scene,'  is  a  painting  which  we  should  like  better  to  possess  than  to  write  about  It 
embraces  a  cahn  variety,  which  fills  the  eye,  and  fully  *  satisfies  the  sentiment'  of 
the  picture.  On  the  right,  from  the  fore-ground  through  the  middle  distance  to  the 
purple  mountain-termination  of  the  vision,  stretches  a  perfect  gem  of  quiet  landscape, 
the  original  of  which  could  only  have  been  found  in  our  native  land.  In  the  centre 
a  lakelet  of  still  water  spreads  its  bosom  to  the  sky,  lapsmg  along  a  low  and  tranquil 
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beach.  The  tone  and  keeping  are  unexceptionable  throughout.  *  The  Mitty  Jtfbm- 
ing*  is  a  composition  which  evinces  the  ability  of  the  artist  to  embody  from  his  imagi- 
nation scenes  in  no  respect  inferior  to  his  more  elaborate  and  faithful  transcripts  from 
'  Nature  in  her  loftiest  moods.'  Being  as  yet  scarcely  finished,  however,  we  reserve 
our  comments  upon  it  until  another  occasion.  When  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Brent  was 
at  the  first  but  an  amateur  painter,  having  originally  taken  up  his  art  among  his  otlier 
studies  as  a  recreation  and  an  accomplishment,  we  aro  surprised  at  the  versatility 
and  exuberance  of  his  genius.  We  hope  to  see  his  efforts  properly  appreciated  in  our 
galleries  and  academics  of  art.  .  .  .  *  T.  M.'s  Imes  are  quite  Hoodish.  His  com- 
munications, as  well  as  those  of  his  fiiend,  will  always  be  welcome : 

'  Moo&K  talked  of  love  and  marriage  too,  l      * '  Now  you  may  make  a  simple  pun, 

Waa  learned  and  pedantic ;  That  calla  for  no  reflection  ; 

He  told  of  things  that  we  would  do,  If  he  takes  that,  you  shall  be  one, 

And  oh  1  was  to  romantic  I  >  And  I  '11  make  no  objection.* 

' '  We  '11  ford,'  said  he, '  the  mountain  stream ;'  I      *  Moobe  came  at  ere,  with  smile  and  bow, 

I  said,  '  I  cannot  brook  it  f  And  said  his  sweet  things  o'er; 

I  meant  a  joke,  and  it  did  seem  I  said, '  I  have  a  lover  now — 

As  if  he  really  took  it  j  Ah  I  how  I  want  one  Mooaz  I' 

'  My  father  was  a  man  of  men :  |      •  He  stared  at  me  with  open  eye, 
•I  think,'  he  said,  '  dear  Sax.lt,  And  said, '  I  'd  have  you  know 

That  he  did  take  your  joke,  but  then  Cyne  lover  is  enouffh  —  good  byo  ! 

He  took  it  literally.  Go  get  another  beau  I' ' 

In  one  of  his  communications  to  this  Magazine,  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  speaking 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  said :  *  I  think  it  an  invaluable  advantage  to  be  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  great  object  in  nature ;  a  river,  a  lake 
or  a  mountain.  We  make  a  friendship  with  it,  we  in  a  manner  ally  ourselves  to  it  for 
life.  It  remains  an  object  of  our  pride  and  affections,  a  rallying-ppint  to  call  us  home 
again  after  all  our  wanderings.'  These  thoughts  of  Jepfrey  Crayon  came  to  mind 
to-night  while  reading  Jennt  Dban's  response  to  the  answer  which  was  made  to  her, 
when  she  asked,  on  the  last  stage  of  her  toilsome  journey  to  London,  to  procure  the 
pardon  of  her  '  puir  sister  Effib,*  what  the  character  of  the  remainder  of  the  road 
was  to  the  metropolis :  '  It  was  all  plain  road,*  she  was  told,  except  a  high  mountain, 
called  Gunnerly-HlII,  about  three  miles  from  Grantham,  which  was  her  stage  for  the 
night  *  I  am  glad  to  hear  there 's  a  hill,'  said  Jeannie,  *  for  baith  my  sight  and  my 
very  feet  are  weary  o'  sic  tracts  o*  level  ground ;  it  looks  a'  the  way  between  this  and 
York  as  if  a'  the  land  had  been  trenched  and  levelled,  whilk  is  very  wearisome  to  my 
Scotch  een.  When  I  lost  sight  of  a  muckle  blue  hill  they  ca'  lugleboro',  I  thought  I 
hadna  a  friend  left  m  this  strange  land !'  Poor  girl !  she  had  <  made  a  friendship* 
with  the  distant  Pentlands,  and  '  Cheviot  mountains  blue,'  upon  which  she  had  looked 
from  her  childhood  up ;  they  were  objects  of  affection  to  her,  the  very  thought  of  which 
bore  her  back  to  St  Leonards,  in  the  darkest  vicissitudes  of  her  wanderings.  ...  In 
a  certain  town  in  New-Hampshire,  a  certain  inhabitant  thereof  required  for  his  com- 
fortable enjoyment  at  least  a  pint  of  *  white-faced  New-England,*  daily.  He  had  be- 
come reduced  in  his  pockets,  so  that  it  became  necessary  for  him,  like  the  Israelites  of 
old,  to  procure  somehow  a  double  portion  on  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  that  he  might 
quietly  enjoy  his  chureh,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  attendant  On  one  Saturday 
be  had  been  very  unfortunate ;  for  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  and  yet  he  had 
not  gathered  his  *  spiritual*  manna  for  the  day  of  rest  A  neighbor  at  that  moment 
requested  him  to  throw  some  wood  into  his  shed ;  and  after  the  small  job  was  com- 
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pletedi  gaye  him  a  few  cents.  He  mw  that  the  old  feUow  looked  ead  aad  imeatiBfied, 
and  he  said  to  him :  *  Ib  n't  that  enough  for  the  work  ?  Why,  yon  ean  get  half-a- 
pint  with  that  money ;  and  can't  yon  keep  Sunday  on  that  ?'  *  Why,  I  suppose  I 
eim/d,  'Squire,  but  then,'  (looking  up  with  a  most  disoonsdate  Tisage,)  but  then,  'Squire, 
how  would  it  be  kept  ?'  This  anecdote  by  a  clever  correspondent  reminds  us  of  another, 
which  we  shall  venture  to  relate  in  this  connection,  though  it  must  needs  suffer  by  the 
juxtaposition.  Mr.  G  — ,  who  had  by  degrees  become  so  attached  to  his  cups  that  he 
could  not  comfortably  go  by  eleven  o'clock  without  his  *  nip'  of  brandy,  and  who  was 
yet  anxious  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  being  an  habitual  drinker,  was  in  the  habit  daily 
of  inventing  some  excm«  to  the  bar-keeper  and  those  within  hearing.  He  had  used 
up  all  the  stereotyped  reasons,  such  as  *  a  slight  pain,'  a  *  kind  of  sinking,'  not  *  feeling 
right,'  etc.,  etc.  One  Saturday,  at  the  usual  hour,  he  called  for  his  brandy-and-water, 
saying,  <  I  am  extremely  dry ;  /  am  going  to  have  salt  fish  for  dinner  /'  *  No  ex- 
cuse was  better  than  none,'  he  probably  thought  .  .  .  Wx  acknowledge  the  receipt 
from  < S.  D.'  of  <  A  Charade*  Wc  don't  greatly  affect  that  kind  of  literature,  even 
when  the  specimens  are  good,  and  that  afforded  by  '  S.  D.'  is  very  poor.  The  best 
'  charade'  we  ever  saw  is  the  foUowmg  by  an  English  cockney,  upon  the  word  aspa- 
ragns,  mispelled  *  sparrow-grass  :* 

'Mt  first  i«  a  little  thing  vot  hops, 
My  second  brings  us  good  hay -crops, 
My  whole  I  eaU  with  mutton-ohops.' 

Emulate  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  this  noble  *  charade'  in  your  next  attempt,  *  S.  D.,' 
so  that  the  true  value  of  such  intellectual  exercitations  may  be  made  known  to  an  as- 
tonished world.  .  .  .  Who  is  there  among  us,  says  *  one  who  knows,'  that  does  not 
recollect  hours  of  bitter  childish  grief?  Who  feels  injustice;  who  shrinks  before  a 
alight ;  who  has  a  sense  of  wrong  so  acute,  and  so  glowing  a  gratitude  for  kindnesi,  as 
a  generous  boy?  — and  how  many  of  those  gentle  souls  are  degraded,  estranged,  tor- 
tured, for  the  sake  of  a  little  loose  arithmetic,  and  miserable  dog- Latin  7  With  some 
persons  school -boy  awes  and  terrors  Inst  forever.  I  know,  for  instance,  an  old  gentle- 
man of  sixty-eight,  who  said  to  me  one  morning  at  breakfast,  with  a  very  agitated 

countenance,  *  I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  was  flogged  by  Dr.  R .'     Fancy  had 

carried  him  back  only  fifty  years  in  the  couse  of  that  evening.    Dr.  R and  his 

rod  were  just  as  awful  to  him  m  his  heart  then,  at  sixty-eight,  as  they  had  been  at 
thirteen.  If  the  Doctor,  with  -a  large  birch,  had  appeared  bodily  to  him,  even  at  the 
age  of  three-score  and  eight,  and  had  said  in  an  awful  voice,  <  Boy,  take  down  your 

pant ,  he  would  have  flown  to  me  in  an  agony  of  terror !'   .   .  .   Thb  recent 

death  by  drowning  of  Mr.  Gbokgb  F.  Moffatt,  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty -five  years, 
is  an  event  which  we  cannot  permit  to  pass  without  a  brief  tribute  in  these  pages  to 
the  character  of  the  deceased.  He  had  been  for  many  yean  relatively  connected 
with  the  business  duties  of  the  KNiCKBasocKBK,  which  he  discharged  with  marked 
&ithfulness  and  assiduity.  He  was  a  young  man  of  much  intellectual  promise,  and 
of  good  acquirements ;  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  manneis,  and  exemplary  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  We  who  saw  him  every  day  shall  hereafter  miss  him  from  his  ac- 
customed place,  but  the  memory  of  his  useful  and  blameless  life  will  long  be  che- 
rished. .  .  .  Wb  are  rather  amused  with  the  pompous  confidence  manifested  in  the 
communication  of  '  S.,'  who  has  been  reading  *Poe  on  the  Creation,*  We  rather  sus- 
pect Newton  was  *  eome  pimkins,'  at  least,  and  that  his  theory  is  not  quite 'a  mistake.' 
Some  writer  has  said,  that  *  even  Aribtotlb  often  pauses  with  a  qualifying  <  Perhsfs,' 
TOL.  XZXII.  36 
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and  the  egotbt  Cicero  with  a  modest  *  It  aeeniB  to  me ;'  but  our  woiild-be*correBpon- 
dent  has  no  such  reservationfl.  It  <  is  in  evidence'  of  '  S/s  ability  to  argue  against 
Newton,  that  if  his  communication  were  published  the  spelling  would  have  to  be  al- 
tered so  as  to  suit  the  usages  of  the  present  day. 

*Lat  not  ihy  unbleMed  head 
Upon  a  pra  jerleea  bed. ' 

To  a  re^er  not  accustomed  to  commend  himself  to  his  Maker  in  prayer,  before 
closing  his  eyes  at  night  in  sleep,  we  commend  these  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  : 
*  Without  eQtering  into  an  abstruse  pomt  of  divinity,  one  thing  is  plain ;  the  person 
who  lays  open  his  doubts  and  distresses  in  prayer  with  feeling  and  sincerity,  must  ne- 
cessarily, in  the  act  of  doing  so,  purify  his  mind  from  the  dross  of  worldly  passions  and 
interests,  and  bring  it  into  that  state  when  the  resolutions  adopted  are  likely  to  be  se- 
lected rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  an  inferior  motive/   .   .   .   *  G.  G.  R.'b 

remark,  toward  the  close  of  his  welcome  letter,  reminds  us  of  a  certam  N[r.  C , 

whom  certain  of  our  readers  wot  of,  who  when  vexed  by  some  weak  movement  of  a  po- 
litical friend,  exclaimed  *  There  are  two  kinds  of  fools  in  this  world,  natural  fools  and 
d  —  d  fools !  He  is  of  the  second  kind.'  .  .  .  We  little  thought,  when  alluding  ii;i 
a  late  number  to  Mr.  Edmund  Simpson,  bo  long  the  respected  Manager  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Park  Theatre,  that  we  should  so  soon  be  called  upon  to  record  his  lamented  de- 
mise. He  has  left  the  stage  of  life  ;  the  curtain  of  death  has  shut  him  forever  from 
the  things  of  time  and  sense ;  but  the  memory  of  his  manly  virtues,  his  excellent 
qualities  of  character,  will  long  be  cherished  by  those  who  had  learned,  from  a  pro- 
longed intimacy,  to  esteem  and  love  him.  He  has  left  a  family  behind  him,  now  de- 
prived of  their  natural  protector,  whose  claims  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  citi- 
zens of  New-York,  when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  for  their  appropriate  presenta- 
tion. ...  Is  n't  this  a  fine  picture  of  a  river  widening  toward  the  sea,  on  a  desolate 
coast?  We  almost  snuff  the  salt  spray  brought  on  <  the  wings  of  the  wind'  which 
opens  the  gaunt  bird's  pinions: 

-^  'The  river  waaced 
A  broader  and  a  broader  stream ; 
The  comorent  atood  upon  its  shoala, 
Hla  black  and  dripping  winga 
Half  opened  to  the  wUid.' 

A  report  has  appeared  of  *  The  Chvemment  Survey  of  Helle^Oadt*  They  are 
goi]^:  to  play  the  very  deuce  with  *  the  Pot,'  the  <  Frying-Pau,'  the  *  Gridiron,'  the 
<  Bread-and-Cheese,'  and  the  *  Hog's  Back.'  We  wish  they'd*  jus'  luf  'urn  be.' 
There  are  delicious  fish  lurking  about  the  eddies  that  whirl  round  those  black  sea- 
weedy  rooks,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  disturb  with  villanous  gunpowder — blast  it !  We 
must  ask  our  friend  Mr.  Tallmadoe,  now  of  Congress,  the  excellent  Chief  of  Policot 
and  *  Alexander  the  Great '  Lawyer,  (alas !  that  District  Attorney  Patterson  and 
the  gentle-mannered  Price  are  not  now  within  call !)  to  set  their  faces  as  flints 
against  any  disturbance  of  our  fishing-holes  about  Helle-Gadt.  It's  against  the 
American  Constitution  and  the  '  Principles  of  Ninety-eight'  That  was  rather  a 
perilous  time  when,  by  reason  of  staying  too  late,  the  above-named  gentlemen  (*  Old 
Knick  ' '  came  also  among  them ')  in  the  *  government-boat,'  rowed  by  six  prisoners 
from  Blackwell's  Island,  got  stuck  upon  the  Hog's  Back !'  *  Ho !  how  the  break- 
ers roared !'  —  and  what  an  infernal  kind  of  a  noise  it  was  which  that  deaf-and- 
dumb  convict  made  at  the  prospect  before  ns !    But  we  all  *  took  our  hats  and  went 
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ashore !'  .  .  .  Wk  heard  an  old  cynic  say  the  other  day,  that  *  Man  came  into  the 
world  a  half-hald,  knobby  kind  of  a  thing,  and  he  '11  go  out  of  it  quite  bald,  and  knob- 
bier  than  ever ;  and  that  *%  his  history!'  *  Brief  as  the  poesy  of  a  ring.'  .  .  .  Thet 
must  be  a  precious  set  of  men  in  KingStcm,  Canada,  to  permit  a  poor  mother  to  drop 
down  dead  in  the  street,  at  burning  noon-day,  in  her  distress  at  being  unable  to  procure 
baU  for  her  little  boy  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  taking  a  few  apples  from  the 
garden-orchard  of  a  citizen !  That  citizen-prosectitor's  name  was  Hamilton  ;  and 
we  hope  the  American  press  will  aid  us  m  passing  it  down  to  infamy.  .  .  .  Wb 
hardly  know  how  to  counsel  our  Amhent  correspondent ;  save  only  to  oonmiend  him 
to  a  continuance  of  his  exertions.  They  cannot  come  to  evil,  and  they  may,  and 
doubtless  will,  <  come  to  good.'    Employment  is  of  itself  important ;  for 

*  Although  the  wUhed-for  end*%  denied. 
Yet  while  the  buiy  wuaiu  are  plied, 

ITiey  bring  their  oitu  rewwd.' 

'Philos'  daguerreotypes  the  different  kinds  of  snuff-takers  very  well;  bat  John 
WatkrS,  in  a  description  heretofore  in  these  pages  of  the  old-schOol  gentleman-snnff- 
taker,  has  *  satisfied  the  seiitiment'  of  that  variety.  *  Pbilos'  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  women  who  inhale  the  weed  are  more  sociable  than  the  men.  *  I  have  seen,'  he 
says,  <  a  box  at  church  go  the  rounds  of  a  whole  neighborhood  of  pews,  and  come 
back  again,  like  some  sacred  trust,  to  the  owner.'  The  *  shneezin'  is  partaken  m  quiet 
at  conventicle,  and  seems  to  increase  attention  to  the  sermon,  or  lessen  the  sense  of 
its  dulness  .  .  i  *  6.  P.  R.'s  anecdote  is  good  ;^but  then  it  is  for  the  {Private  not  the 
public  eye.  We  are  not  the  less  obliged  to  him,  however.  .  .  .  What  a  splendid 
*  organ  of  language'  the  author  of  <  Gowdie  or  the  King's  Pot,*  in  the  last  number 
of  the  '  Spirit  of  the  Times '  Weekly  journal  must  have  I  He  beats  '  Alphabet 
James,'  the  never<(cea8ing  novelist,  on  his  own  ground.  We  Venture  to  say  that  the 
ideas  to  be  gained  from  the  following  are  as  two  to  One  in  eomparison  with  any  open- 
ing chapter  of  James's.     Pray  scan  it  closely : 

•  It  was  near  midnight,  toward  the  close  of  tiie  afternoon,  on  a  aultry  morning  in  December 
IB^^,  preTioTU  to  the  reTolution  of  the  last  war,  when  the  bominr  moon  waa  Just  setting  in 
the  eastern  sky,  casting  a  brilliant  shadow  upon  the  gorgeous  clouds  which  entirely  obscured 
the  firmament,  and  the  unclouded  sun  waa  sending  down  its  noonday  beams  with  an  intensity 
of  heat  far  exceeding  the  temperature  of  the  frigid  zone,  that  the  sweet  songsters  of  the  deep 
had  retired  to  tiieir  daily  rest,  and  were  now  filling  the  empyrean  with  their  silent  and  redo- 
lent music,  and  the  carolling  of  the  farmefs  herais  upon  the  fertile  and  moss-covered  lake, 
fell  upon  the  eyes  with  a  soothing  energy,  like  the  shrieking  of  heavy  thunder  through  the 
deep  mountain  gorges  of  the  Western  prairies.  The  calm  and  tempestuous  breezes  nppled 
the  glassy  akv,  as  they  swept  across  the  bosom  of  the  plain,  and  bent  the  umbrageous  roclcs 
tiiat  reared  their  smiling  heads  upon  the  summit  of  each  meandering  hill-side.  Myriads  of 
•tars  shed  their  pale  moonbebms  upon  the  balmy  atmosphere,  and  the  hum  of  distant  birds 
spread  their  spicy  fragrance  ^through  the  tall  groves  of  low  whortleberry  bushes,  which  here 
and  there  might  be  seen  dotting  the  mountain  side,  upon  whose  level  face  reposed  the  tired 
and  tender  oaks  of  a  thousand  centuries'  growth,  which  had,  during  their  yet  inlantile  exist- 
ence, given  food  to  the  flocks  of  speckled  trout  which  filled  the  air  witli  the  shadows  of  song. 
Above  the  summit  of  the  valley,  stately  ships  mancauvred,  and  evolved  their  dazzling  per- 
fumes, and  greeted  the  wanderer  with  a  ronncl  of  well'filled  baskets,  verging  upon  the  sublime. 

'  Lovely  indeed  was  ihe  sound  of  such  a  spectacle  to  the  feet  of  the  weary  traveller ;  for 
three  feline  monsters  of  the  deep  were  just  gathering  together  for  their  evening  meal,  and 
separating,  ere  yet  the  sun  was  risen,  for  the  sports  of  the  chase,  and  all  things  betokened  a 
repose  too  dee|i  for  utterance.  While  they  were  thus  gazing  at  the  sound  which  had  Just 
abghted  over  the  chasm,  the  clouds  broke  away,  and  an  awful  storm,  which  had  been  raging 
for  several  weeks  afterward,  drove  them  from  their  shelter  into  the  gigantic  vicissitudes  of 
every -day  life.  The  streets  were  lined  with  multitudes  of  people,  and  the  utter  desertion  of 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  every  thing  like  a  human  being,  and  the  deaQi-like  stillneu 
which  agitated  the  noisy  crowds  in  the  marke^places,  showed  that  it  was  no  ordinary  occasion 
which  had  dispersed  together  so  large  a  mass  of  people,  but  that  it  was  an  every-day  occur- 
rence, which  often  happened  twice  in  a  century. 

*  In  the  ensuing  Autumn,  about  two  years  previous  to  the  above-mentioned  merry  catastrophe, 
two  pedestrians  might  have  been  seen,  ridinff  upon  horseback,  in  a  three- wheeled  carriage  up 
the  brow  of  a  precipice  under  the  side  of  a  forest,  which  had  been  Cut  down  before  the  trees 
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had  begun  to  take  root,  and  engaged  in  eating  their  eTening  dinner  by  the  roadside  in  the  anna 
of  MoaPHXus.  The  eldest  of  the  three  gentlemen  waa  a  young  lady,  of  about  fifty -three,  and 
about  two  years  younger  than  the  other  man,  which  latter  gentleman,  waa,  from  the  manner 
In  which  ahe  addressed  him,  evidently  her  only  and  youngest  daughter.  She  waa  elegantly 
attired  in  a  female  riding  habit,  which  consisted  of  a  coarse,  blouse  frock,  highly  omamentea 
with  brass  buttons,  made  of  cow's  horns  (which  material  was  unknown  at  die  time  we  speak 
of.)  which  almost  concealed  her  person  from  view,  and  plainly  disclosed  to  the  delighted  gaze 
of  the  other  trayeller,  aface  of  exquisite  model,  variegated  with  blushes  of  a  Terdant  paleneaa.* 

A  style  like  this  affects  all  readers  alike,  and  leads  one  to  exclaim,  in  the  language 
of  a  poet  whose  organ  of  language  is  of  kindred  expansiveness : 

*  WBBftK  is  Cufxd'8  crimson  motion  t 

Billowy  eztacy  of  wo ! 
Bear  me  safe,  meandering  ocean. 
Where  the  atagnant  torrenta  flowt' 

Thrice  welcome  to  Putnam's  Yiew  and  exceedingly  handsome  edition  of  <  Knicker' 
hoeker'B  History  of  New-York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the 
Dutch  Dynasty  .'*  Familiar  as  it  is  to  us,  we  have  re-read  it  with  an  almost  new 
delight,  impressed  as  it  is  with  large  clear  types  upon  linen  paper  of  the  finest  color 
and  texture.  '  That  which  was  history  yesterday/  says  a  quaint  old  author, '  be- 
comes fable  tO'day,  and  the  truth  of  to-day  is  hatched  into  a  lie  by  to-morrow.*  Not 
so  with  Knickerbocker's  immortal  history.  Its  records  are  as  implicitly  believed  in 
now,  and  will  be  relied  upon  with  as  entire  confidence  for  ages  to  come,  as  when  the 
work  bunt  for  the  first  time  upon  the  world.  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  preface  to  the  new 
edition,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  work ;  which  is  followed  by 
the  several  notices  that  were  puMished  in  the  daily  journals  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Jiistory ;  making  inquiry  after  the  venerable  historian,  who  had  myste- 
riously left  his  lodgings,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of.  The  ruse  was  rendered 
complete  when  the  landlord  of  the  '  Columbian  Hotel'  came  out  with  an  advertise- 
ment, announcing  the  continued  absence  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  discovery  in 
his  room  of  '  a  curious  kind  of  written  book,  which  was  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  author's 
unsettled  bill  for  boarding  and  lodging.'  ...  *  I  should  be  more  happy  to  be  un- 
happy in  hell !'  The  Scandinavian  *  Scald'  who  wrote  that  sentence  must  have  been 
in  very  hot  water  At  the  time !  Lamb  quotes  it  as  a  very  powerful  expression — and 
it  is,  is  n't  it  ?  .  .  .  When  old  Meg  Murdockson  sought  in  a  Scottish  criminal 
court  for  her  daughter  *  Madge  Wildfire,'  who  had  been  privately  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, the  judge,  hearing  her  in  high  windy  clamor  among  the  officers  outside  the 
bar,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  looking  down  from  the  bench  with  dignified  gravity 
upon  the  scene  of  tumult,  said :  *  What  does  that  old  woman  want  here  ?  Can 't 
she  tell  her  business,  or  go  away  ?'  *  It  *s  my  bairn  I  'm  wantin' !'  answered  the  bel- 
dame, screaming  at  the  highest  pitch  of  her  cracked  and  mistaned  voice ;  <  have  n*t 
I  been  tellin'  ye  so  this  half-hour  ?  And  if  ye  're  deaf,  what  need  ye  sit  oockit  up 
there,  and  keep  folk  screeching  to  ye  this  gate  ?  Gie  me  my  baim — an  honest  wo- 
man's bairn !'  *  An  honest  woman's  baim  7'  answered  the  magistivte,  smiling,  and 
shaking  his  head,  with  an  ironical  emphasis  on  the  adjective,  and  a  calmness  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  to-madness  the  furious  old  shrew.  *  If  I  'm  no  honest  now,  I  toof 
honest  once,'  she  replied ;  *  and  that 's  more  than  you  can  say,  ye  bom  and  bred  thief, 
that  never  kenned  ither  folks  gear  fra'  your  own  since  the  day  ye  was  hatched ! 
<  Honest f*  say  ye? — ye  picked  your  mother's  pouch  o'  twal  pennies  when  ye  were 
five  years  auld,  just  as  she  was  taking  leave  o'  your  father  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows !' 
She  *  had  him  there,'  as  was  well  remarked  at  the  time.    .   .   .    <  P.'  if  <  misinformed.' 
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The  pa«age  he  q>eaka  of  never  appeared  in  our  department  of  the  Kiiicxirbocksr, 
and  we  are  quite  fare  in  no  other  of  ite  pages.  If  there  is  any  thingr  we  especially 
diiafl^t,  it  is  a  naxrow-minded  religions  bigot ;  a  man  pinned  down  to  circulate  on  a 
prrot  like  the  hands  of  a  watch»  poseesiing  no  power  of  shifting  his  central  point  and 
extending  his  circle.  No  bi^try  of  any  kind  ever  received  the  sanction  of  this  Maga- 
zine. ...  *  Is  this  thing  so/  ladies  7  <  This  I  Kt  down  as  a  positive  tmth :  a  wo- 
man with  fair  opportunities,  and  without  an  absolute  hump,  may  marry  whom  she 
LIKES.  Only  let  us  be  thankful  that  the  darlings  are  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
do  n*t  know  their  own  power !'  .  .  .  We  undeistand  thai  a  new  cemetery  has  been 
laid  out  on  Long- Island,  some  three  miles  east  of  Williamsburgh,  bearing  the  appro- 
priate name  of  *  Cypre99'HiU  Cemetery*  The  location  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
presents  a  fine  view  of  the  ocean  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  land  is  studded  with 
a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  has  sevenj  lovely  white-sand-bottom  lakes ;  and  from 
these  features,  and  from  its  undulating  surface,  it  will  doubtlesB  soon  be  qne  of  the 
most  attractive  places  of  sepulture  on  liie  island.  We  shall  advert  more  particularly 
to  the  project  in  another  number.  ...  *  We  may  be  pretty  certain,*  says  a  late 
writer,  *  that  the  penons  of  either  sex,  whom  all  the  world  treats  ill,  deserve  entirely 
the  treatment  they  get  The  world  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives  back  to  every  man 
the  reflection  of  his  own  free.  Frown  at  it,  and  k  will  in  turn  look  sourly  upon  you ; 
laugh  at  it  and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly,  kind  companion*'  '  True  as  gospel.*  ...  It 
is  a  fine  picture  which  <  D.  D.'  draws  of  the  *  pomp  and  4sipeumstance'  of  war.  It  is 
a  stirring  scene,  no  doubt,  aad  one  to  be  long  remembered,  when 

'  An  army,  wakening  with  the  son. 

Starts  to  its  feet,  tul  h<^,  spewr  after  apear 

And  line  on  Use  rettndnlating  light, 

While  nightfa  dull  watefa^rea  reek  themaeWes  sway.' 

But  how  do  the '  lines  refindnlating  light*  look  after  the  battle,  when  <  the  keen  sword 
has  gored  the  finely-fibred  hvman  frame  V  How  do  they  look  then  ?  .  .  .  Our 
sporting  readers  must  not  fail  to  obtain  from  Messrs.  Bueoess  and  Strinobk,  the 
publishers, « Frank  Forretier'e  Field- Sports,*  a  work  profusely  embellished  with  ad- 
mirable and  correct  drawings  of  land  and  water  game,  by  the  author  himself;  so  that 
in  every  thing  connected  with  his  work  he  may  be  said  to  be  facile  princepe.  The 
book  will  undoubtedly  be  considered  indisputable  authority  on  the  subjects  whereof  it 
treats.  .  .  .  This  '  wooden  country'  of  ouis  is  really  beginning  to  be  thought  some- 
thing of  *  on  the  other  side  V  As  the  English  cockney  said  of  Niagara  Falls,  *  it  is 
very  clever — very  I*  America  !  —  let  us  think  how  many  at  this  moment  are  <  on 
the  seas'  approaching  our  shores !  Every  hour  on  the  coasts  of  the  old  worid  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  are  departing  for  this  republic ;  every 
hour  some  vessel  crowded  with  exiles  from  tempestuous  kingdoms  and  principalities 
is  nearing  our  shores,  or,  while  the  *  shoutmg  seaman  climbs  and  furls  the  sail*  in  our 
harbor,  is  landing  its  human  freight  upon  our  piers.  Come  along,  future  '  fellow- 
citizens  !'  We  have  thousands  of  square  miles  where  the  epidermis  of  the  earth  has 
never  been  scratched.  There  is  room  enough  and  there  is  work  enough  for  all ;  nor 
on  this  nde  of  the  *  big  brook'  shall  any  of  you  *  come  nigh  to  perish  with  hunger.' 
What  a  proud  thing  it  will  be  deemed,  by-and-by,  to  be  able  to  say,  *  J  am  an  American 
citizen  /'  .  .  .  An  ex-governor,  *  whose  name  we  suppress  out  of  regard  for  his 
family,*  relates  a  good  story  of  a  man  whose  life  liad  not  been  entirely  unspotted, 
who  applied  to  a  worthy  deacon  for  admission  into  his  church.    Unwilling  to  otBmA 
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him,  and  yet  miinclined  to  receive  him,  the  deacon  replied :  *■  The  church  is  full  just 
now ;  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  I  will  notify  you  *'...<  When  I  am  a  man'  is 
the  poetry  of  childhood ;  *  when  I  was  young,'  is  the  poetry  of  old  age.  Sackvillb, 
a  quaint  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  has  vividly  depicted  a  man  far  declined  into 
the  vale  of  years,  and  awaiting  that  death  which  is  hovering  near,  the  sad  but  sure 
remedy  for  mortal  evils,  and  decider  of  all  doubts  and  uncertainties : 

*  Theme  beard  we  bixn  with  broke  aad  bellow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  faat. 

And  all  for  nought  hia  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleaaurea  past, 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek. 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  I 

'  But  an  the  cruel  fates  so  fijced  be, 
That  time  forepast  cannot  return  again, 
This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he : 
That  in  such  withered  plight,  and  wretched  pais, 
As  eld,  accompanied  with  tier  loathsome  train. 
Had  brought  on  him,  aU  were  it  wo  and  grief, 
He  might  awhile  yet  linger  forth  his  life : 

'  And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit, 
Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hsth  dain, 
With  reckless  hand  in  ffrave  doth  cover  it ; 
Thereafter  never  to  enjov  again 
The  gladsome  light,  but  m  the  ground  ylain, 
In  depth  of  darkness  Waste  and  wear  to  nought, 
As  he  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought : 

*  But  who  had  seen  bim  sobbing  how  he  stood 
Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 

His  youth  forepast — as  though  it  wrought  him  good 
To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone  — 
He  would  have  mused,  and  marvelled  much  whereon 
This  wretched  age  should  life  desire  so  fain. 
Yet  know  talk  weU  life  doth  but  lengthen  pain.' 

*  Let  no  man,*  says  the  author  of  <  Maroaret,'  <  fear  to  die.  All  ages  and  all  hours 
call  us.  'T  is  so  common,  easy,  that  little  children  tread  those  paths  before  us.' ...  It 
was  positively  delightful  the  other  morning  to  step  on  board  that  fast  and  comfortable 
steamer,  *  The  Orus,'  at  Fulton-slip,  and  set  sail  —  with  our  old  friend  Captain  Hao- 
OERTT,  whom  we  had  not  met  for  four  years  —  for  Shrewsbury.  There  were  the 
same  superb  views  which  we  used  so  much  to  admire  when  we  summered  on  the 
<  Little  Silver ;'  the  *  great  and  wide  sea,'  the  sweeping  shores  toward  Amboy,  the 
light-house  crowned  Highlands,  and  the  wooded  island  of  Sandy-Hook,  and  moreover, 
an  air  that  it  was  luxury  to  breathe.-  Why  do  n*t  our  citizens  take  this  same  trip  more 
frequently  than  they  do  ?  Why,  an  hour  with  our  old  fellow-townsman  W'iluston, 
the  prince  of  hosts,  at  his  excellent  *  Ocean  Hotue*  —  with  its  surf-bathing  accompani- 
ments, its  breezy  seats  in  the  shade,  its  capital  table,  the  very  sight  of  which  will  beget 
the  appetite  of  a  hungry  lion  —  is  enough  to  repay  a  week's  absence ;  and  yet  all  these 
luxuries  and  blessings  can  be  attained  unto  in  two  hours,  and  these  two  hours  will 
themselves  be  full  of  enjoyment,  when  passed  on  board  Captains  Price  and  Haooertt's 
staunch  '  Orus,'  and  the  whole  can  be  done  so  *  ridiculously  cheap !'  '  Put  out'  and 
try  itf  reader.  .  .  .  Sydney  Smith,  in  one  of  his  *P/ymZey  Ziefter«,' addressing  the 
English  bishops  in  palliation  of  what  were  considered  the  offences  of  the  Catholics, 
says :  *  The  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  theological  errors ;  it  leaves  all  these  to  you 
and  to  such  as  you.    PonH  y6n  have  every  tenth  porker  in  your  parish  for  refuting 
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them?'  We  thou([;ht  of  tbw  remark  while  reading  recently  ib  Scorr  the  account  of 
the  death  of  the  old  Laird  of  Dun bedikes.  *  Could  ye  think/  said  he,  lying  on  hii 
death -bed,  to  a  clergyman  who  was  preeent,  *  could  ye  think  o'  rattling  ower  some  bit 
wtutti  prayer,  it  wad  do  me  gude  may  be,  and  keep  some  queer  thooghti  out  o'  my 
head.  Say  something,  man.*  <  I  cannot  use  a  prayer  like  a  rat-rfajrme/  responded 
the  honest  clerg3rman ;  '  and  if  you  would  have  your  soul  redeemed  like  a  prey  from 
the  fi»wler,  you  must  needs  show  me  your  state  of  mind.*  *  And  shouldna  ye  ken  that 
without  my  telling  yon  7*  answered  the  patient  <  What  have  I  been  paying  stipend 
and  teind,  parsonage  and  vicarage  for,  ever  sin'  the  aughty-nine,  and  I  canna  get  a 
spell  o*  a  prayer  for  't,  the  only  time  I  ever  asked  for  ane  in  my  life  7  Gang  awa*  wi* 
ye,  if  ye  canna  do  sae  mickle  as  that !  Doctor,  let's  see  if  ye  can  do  ony  thing  better 
for  me.*  The  Doctor  assured  him  that  the  medical  art  could  not  prolong  his  life  many 
hours.  '  Then  d  —  n  ye  baith  !*  oried  the  ihrions  and  intractable  patient  <  Did  ye 
come  here  for  naething  but  to  tell  me  that  ye  canna  help  me  at  the  pinch  7  Out  o'  the 
house !  —  and  may  my  cune  and  the  curse  of  Cromwell  go  wi*  ye !  Pleasant  frame 
of  mind  that,  for  a  dying  man,  was  n*t  it  7  .  .  .  An  irreverent  correspondent  at  Cin- 
cmnati  speaks  of  that  bit  of  *  chaste  practice*  in  the  Bowling-Green,  as  that  *  almighty 
■tone-heap,  with  the  water  b'iling  over  it ;  a  speoimen  of  fountam-arehiteeturs  which 
oug^t  to  be  peppered  with  forty-two  pounders,  until,  as  an  old  clerical  friend  of  his 
used  to  say,  we  have  *  decapitated  its  head  off*  and  Uown  it  sky-high.*  *  It  always 
reminds  me,'  he  says,  <  of  the  refined  Yankee  cockney,  who  visited  the  *  Notch*  in 
the  White  Mountains,  on  seeing  which  he  exclaimed,  *  My  GoUy !  what  a  pile  o' 
rocks !'  .  .  .  We  have  sometimes  depicted  in  these  pages  our  great  abhorrence,  a 
*Conoer9atwnal  Bore,*  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  in  the  annexed  sentences  quite 
a  different  personage:  <  He  had  a  melodious  voice,  fluent  and  happy  expresrion,  apt 
language,  and  fervid  imagination.  He  was  never  loud,  ncfVer  overbearing,  never  so 
much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughti  as  to  outran  either  the  patience  or  the  compre- 
hension of  those  he  conversed  with.  His  ideas  succeeded  each  other  with  the  gentle 
but  nnintermitting  flow  of  a  plentiful  and  bounteous  spring ;  while  I  have  heard  those 
of  others  who  aimed  at  distinction  in  conversation  rush  along  like  the  turbid  gush  from 
the  sluice  of  a  mill-pond,  as  hurried  and  as  easily  exhausted.*  ...  A  niiENO  writing 
from  Newport  sends  us  a  store  of  *  good  things'  for  future  discussion,  and  among  them 
the  following  epitaph,  copied  from  an  old  tomb-stone  in  an  antediluvian  grave-yard  of 
that  <  old  town,  fenced  by  the  surge,  and  left  alone  for  a  hundred  yean :' 

*HCBK  doth  Bamuzl  Pakbot  lye 
Whofe  wrongs  did  for  Jiutiee  cry, 

But  none  could  h&ve ; 

But  now  the  gnre 
Keeps  him  from  injnrye.' 

*  Do  yon  remember,'  writes  our  friend,  *  the  two  boys  who  were  going  through  a 
diurch-yard,  one  of  them  with  a  gun  7  They  heard  something  in  one  of  the  trees, 
when  the  young  sportsman  fired,  and  down  came  a  whacking  big  owl.  '  Oh !  Billy,* 
said  the  other,  *  what  have  you  did  7  You  *ve  gone  and  shooted  a  cherubim  !*  The 
carving  of  a  *  heavenly  dove,'  unknown  to  ornithology,  had  probably  suggested  the 
comparison.  .  .  .  The  man-of-the-world  who  asks  the  ensuing  questions  we  rather 
suspect  has  seen  husbands  played  for  and  won,  although  he  has  never  been  at  Sara- 
toga, or  Newport,  or  Lebanon,  or  Sharon  Springs :  *  What  causes  young  people  to 
<  come  out,*  but  the  noUe  ambition  of  matrimony  7  What  sends  them  trooping  to 
watering-places?    What  keeps  them  dancmg  tin  five  o*clock  in  the  morning  through 
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a  whole  mortal  ■eason  ?  What  canses  them  to  labor  at  piano-forte  aonatas,  and  to 
leam  four  songs  from  a  fashionable  master  at  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  to  play  the  harp 
if  they  have  handsome  arms  and  neat  elbows,  but  that  they  may  bring  down  some 
<  desirable'  young  man  with  those  killing  bows  and  arrows  of  thein?  What  causes 
respectable  parents  to  take  up  their  carpets,  set  their  houses  topsy-tunry,  and  spend  a 
fifth  of  their  year's  income  in  balUsuppen  and  iced  champagne  ?  Is  it  the  sheer  love 
of  their  species,  and  an  unadulterated  wish  to  see  yonng  pe<^le  happy  and  dancing? 
Pshaw !  they  only  want  to  marry  their  daughters.'  *  Likely  as  not'  .  .  .  What  a 
delightful  artist  is  Count  D'Orsat  !  Observe  his  picture  of  <  The  Doves,*  in  one  of 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Stevens'  great  plate-windows.  Could  any  thing  be  more 
beautiful  7  The  lovely  maiden,  so  exquisitely  graceful,  so  simply  clad ;  the  doves, 
who  have  been  *  sunning  their  milky  bosoms  <m  the  thatch,'  alighting  on  her  head 
and  hand ;  are  these  not  charming  ?  Pause  a  moment,  as  you  pass  down  Broadway, 
and  look  at  this  picture.  You  will  not  soon  forget  it ;  for  *  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever.'  ...  A  raiEND  gave  us  a  vivid  picture  the  other  evening  of  a  visit  he  bad 
.  recently  paid,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  twenty  years,  to  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
His  father  and  mother  were  dead  ;  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  married,  and  widely 
separated ;  the  *  magnificent  distances'  of  his  boyhood  were  now  but  a  stone's-throw 
off;  the  old  homestead,  the  bam,  the  out-houses,  were  dropping  piece-meal  away ; 
nothing  remained  to  remind  him  of  old  days  hut  the  decayed  well-curb  and  well- 
sweep,  and  the  '  moss-covered  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well.'  <  I  drew  up  a  pail- 
full  of  the  pure  water,'  said  our  friend,  *  rested  it  upon  the  curb,  inclined  it  to  my  lips, 
and  in  one  cool  draught,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  drank  oblivion  to  the  past,  which  had 
in  it  little  save  pain  and  regret'  .  .  .  We  shall  miss  hereafter  from  our  streets  the 
erect  form  and  pleasant  countenance  of  Mr.  George  F.  Hopkins,  the  veteran  printer, 
who  recently  departed  this  life  at  Rahway,  New-Jersey.  Mr.  Hofkinb  was  a  *  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school ;'  of  unsullied  probity  of  character,  great  amenity  of  manners, 
and  with  a  warm  and  generous  heart.  He  was  a  fnend  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
when  that  great  man  was  living,  and  continued  through  life  his  fervent  admirer.  As 
a  writer  Mr.  Hopkins  was  always  entertaining  and  instructive.  Many  of  his  com- 
munications to  this  Magazine  were  widely  copied  and  much  commended  by  the  public 
press.  We  offer  his  survivors  our  sjrmpathy  with  their  bereavement  .  .  .  Thank 
you  for  nothmg,  *  Mr.  Jones  !'  You  have  sent  us  a  story  of  our  own,  published  in  this 
department  of  the  Knickerbocker  months  ago.  Somebody  did  us  the  same  favor 
about  a  twelve-month  since,  with  the  anecdote  of  Lamb's  *  being  all  full  inside'  with 
that '  last  piece  of  pudding  at  Hampstead,'  which  was  told  us  by  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  (who  was  present  in  the  coach  when  the  witticism  was  perpetrated,)  and 
which  we  first  published  at  the  time.  .  .  .  W.  R.  H.'s  *  Miss  Fish'  story  lacks 
stamina.  Briefly,  two  ladies  were  bathing  at  night-fall,  with  a  boat  near  them. 
They  were  carousing  and  splashing  about,  and  making  a  deal  of  noise,  all  of  which 
the  writer  took  for  death-struggles  and  cries  for  assistance.  He  strips  and  puts  off  to 
them,  when  one  of  them  exclaims,  *  Gro  back.  Sir !  How  dare  you,  Sir,  intrude 
upon  our  recreation  7'  He  paddled  shoreward  ;  and  the  head  and  front  and  tale  of 
his  offending  hath  this  extent  —  no  more.  .  .  .  The  flowing  and  musical  lines  by 
H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Esq.,  in  a  late  number  of  Godey's  *  Lady's  Book,'  entitled  *  Sleepy 
Hollow,*  were  not  descriptive  of  Ichabod  Crane's  place  of  abode,  but  of  '  Cotutanfe 
Olen*  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  *  Dobb,  his  Ferry ;'  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful spots  on  the  eastern  shore  of  that  noUest  of  rivers.     How  many  pleasant  hoiuB 
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have  we  paved  there !    .   .   .    Hsei  is  an  inatanoe  of  a  *  teat  of  friendriiip^  that  has 
touched  OS  a  good  deal  m  the  perusal.    Pexhi^  it  will  yon,  reader : 

— ^  *  I  WILL  bewail  fail  aafaef  I 
His  fortonet  tod  poor  mfaie  were  bom  together, 
And  I  will  weep  e'en  both.  I  will  kneel  by  hfan« 
And  o'er  his  hallowed  earth  do  my  last  duties : 
I  '11  gather  all  the  pride  of  sprii^  to  deck  him ; 
Womibines  shall  grow  upon  his  nonored  grsTe, 
And  as  they  prosper,  clasp,  to  show  ovr  mendahip ; 
And  when  they  wither,  I  Ml  die  too.' 

'  This  is  a  subject/  said  a  western  orator,  of  the  Malafrof  school, '  of  triangular 
magnificence,  which  ought  to  be  severed  down  upon  the  audience  of  the  people !  We 
want  the  spirit  of  our  fathere,  who  wan't  afraid  to  run  the  gantelope  of  public  opi- 
nion !*  Speaking  of  the  potato-rot,  he  said :  <  It 's  appeared  again,  that  dreadful  dis- 
order, which  is  more  p'isonous  than  the  hiie  of  the  Bohan-Yewpaz !  The  disconsola- 
tion  at  the  roots  is  as  great  as  it  was  last  year !'  It  was  thought  the  speaker  meant 
\  discoloration.*  .  .  .  Autdmr  has  not  yet  come,  but  there  is  a  faint  wail  in  the 
August  wind  to-night,  precnrsive  of  <  the  Fall ;'  and  we  are  thinking  of  autumnal 
eves,  and  <  fall  fires,'  and  the  bright  warm  light  of  our  ParUian  Careel  Lamp,  what 
time  we  shall  be  <  snugified*  in  our  sanctum.  By  the  way,  is  n't  this  the  time  to  pre- 
pare to  <  let  your  lights  shme'  in  your  parlors  ? — and  should  you  not  soon  visit  our  friend 
DucoN,  at  his  <  Mechanical  Lamp  D6p6tt  Number  377,  Broadway,  where  may  be 
found  lamps  of  every  style  and  variety  of  excellence  and  beauty?  Think — and 
then  decide.  .  .  .  All  communications  intended  for  the  pages  of  this  Magazine 
should  be  addressed  to  *  Lewis  Gatlokd  Clark,  Editor  Kniokerbooker  Magazine, 
139  Nassau-street,  New-York.'  Letteis  on  business  should  be  directed  to  the  buri- 
nesB-partner,  Mr.  John  Allen,  at  the  same  addrea.  ...  In  Robert  Cadell's 
superb  *  Abbottford  Edition  of  the  Waverley  NooeW  there  are  many  new  notes, 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  appended  by  the  editor  or  publisher.  In  a  note 
to  ( The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian'  we  find  the  following :  <  The  magistrates  were  closely 
interrogated  before  the  House  of  Peers  concerning  the  particulare  of  the  Porteus 
mob,  and  the  patois  in  which  these  functionaries  made  their  answers  sounded  strange 
in  the  ears  of  the  English  nobles.  The  Dmu  or  NswcAnui  having  demanded  to 
know  with  what  kind  of  shot  the  guard  which  Porteus  commanded  had  loaded  their 
muskets,  was  answered  naively :  <  Ow,  just  sic  as  ane  shoots  dukes  and  fools  wi' !' 
This  reply  was  considered  as  a  contempt  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Provost 
would  have  sufiTered  accordingly,  had  not  the  Duke  or  Arotlb  explained  that  the 
expression  property  rendered  into  English  meant '  ducks'  and  <  fowls  V  ,  .  ,  'A  Bos- 
tonian*  sends  us  a  note  from  the  American  Hotel,  m  this  city,  (sealed  with  a  seal  from 
which  we  intend  to  *  galvanize'  a  copy,  so  chaste  and  beautiftd  is  it,)  in  which  the 
writer  says :  '  I  thank  you  for  indicating  to  me,  through  the  KnickerbockeI,  the 
American  Hotel,  under  the  supeiintendance  of  our  Mr.  Taber  and  Philadelphia's 
Mr.  Baolst.  I  *  put  up'  here  on  my  arrival  in  New- York ;  and  after  due  experience 
I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  stopped  at  a  better  hotel  in  my  life.  For  neatness,  com- 
fort, and  order ;  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  taUe — '  fish,  flesh  and  fowl/  and 
generous  wines — for  nice  sleeping-apartments  and  pleasant  parlors,  and  <  last,  but 
not  least,'  for  unremitting  courtesy  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  and 
their  assistants,  I  repeat,  the  '  American  Hotel'  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  estab- 
lishment m  the  Union  that  /  have  ever  seen.'    Praise  well  deserved  and  well  be- 
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stowed.    .   .   .    Hbkx  ■  another  poetical  aolutioa  of  *  R.  B.*8  arithmetical  enigma. 
We  shall  adyise  the  writer,  if  it  prove  the  true  one ; 

'  Each  on  a  nag,  in  lordlj  Btate 
The  farmer  and  hia  daughters  late ; 
Ser'n  blooming  damselB.  fair  to  see, 
And  pleasing  to  a  father^s  e'e. 
Bbown  said  ne  had  some  cash  to  spare. 
So  Joameyed  to  a  neighboring  fair, 
And  bought  some  stock  to  carry  down 
To  his  new  farm  bevond  the  town. 
They  open'd  all  fiieur  bags  for  me, 
And  bade  me  come — their  purchase  see.r 
Full  twenty  sacks  each  had — no  more  i 
In  all  a  hundred  and  three  score. 
In  each  I  counted  thirty  cats, 
r  And  forty  lean  and  hungry  rats, 

While  afty  kittens  hafl'd  me  too 
With  one  long,  loud,  unearthly  m-e-w  I 
Which  meant,  I  fancv, '  How  d  'ye  do !' 
These  in  each  bac  of  er'ry  twenty, 
Pray  do  n't  yon  think  that  there  were  plenty  f 
Four  thousand  and  eight  hundred  cats. 
With  fortr  times  as  many  rats, 
Two  hundred  forty  thousand  kittens, 
And  ev'ry  one  of  these  in  mittens  — 
Cats,  kittens,  rats,  and  all  the  folks  i 
(Now  do  n't,  I  pray,  think  this  a  hoax.) 
Yes,  ev'ry  hand  and  cv'ry  paw 
EnvelopNl  close  and  snug  I  saw. 
One  million  (that  alone  no  Joke  I  call,) 
Sev'n  hundred  forty-sev'n  thousand 
two  hundred  sixteen  mits  in  all  I 
The  train  of  people,  nags  and  cats. 
Of  kittens,  mittens,  bags  and  rats, 
Was  such  a  goodly  sight,  I  weefi. 
As  now-a-days  is  seldom  seen ; 
Beliere  me,  that  together  counted. 
The  nags  and  the  good  people  mounted, 
The  bags,  cats,  rats,  kits,  mits  I  name. 
To  Just  two  good  round  millions  came, 
And  when  you  reckon  up  the  score. 
One  hundred  eightv-four  thousand 

one  hundred  ninety-two  odd  more  \ 
VLj  eyes  bewildered  by  the  sight, 
1  bade  old  farmer  Bbown  '  good-night  t' 


Wish'd  him  Jot  full  many  a  time. 

Right  glad  the  bargain  was  not  mine  i 

I  'Te  told  the  tale — with  your  permission. 


The  well-known  anecdote  of  <  Jartib  and  the  melancholy  Frenchman'  with  the 
segar-box  had  its  parallel  here  a  short  time  since.  A  gentleman  of  bituminous  coa»» 
plexion,  dressed  all  in  sables,  with  black  coat,  black  vest,  Mack  gloves,  black  pantaloons, 
and  black  hat,  with  a  very  long  black  streamer  depending  therefrom,  was  walking,  alone 
through  Broadway  *  with  solemn  step  and  slow,*  bearing  a  very  small  baby's  coflin 
nnder  his  right  arm.  A  brother  *  darky'  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  with  a 
recognitive  grin,  exposing  a  row  of  teeth  like  the  keys  of  a  piano,  hailed  him:  *  Well, 
Joe  !  where  is  you  bound  dis  momin'  wid  yu  box  ?'  *  Saam  !'  said  the  mourner,  with 
a  look  of  offended  dignity,  and  a  *  stand-aside*  wave  of  the  arm,  *  Go  'way ! —  don't 
you  see  dat  I  is  a  funeral  ?'...*  The  Globe  HoteW  a  large  and  admirably- 
arranged  house,  recently  opened  at  Number  200  Fulton-street,  Brooklyn,  is  worthy 
of  a  more  extonded  notice  than  our  limits  will  permit  It  can  scarcely  fail,  under 
the  able  management  of  its  worthy  proprietor,  Mr.  Smith,  to  secure  that  patronage  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  which  we  are  certain  no  efforts  on  his  part  will  be  spared  to 
deserve.  .  .  .  We  have  room  but  for  a  word  or  two  touching  the  prospective  thea- 
trical season  in  this  city.     The  time-honored  Fahk,  the  fint  theatre  in  the  new 
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world,  has  been  most  tastefally  and  even  goi^eonsly  renovated  and  embellished. 
The  outward  improvements  are  numerous  and  important,  and  the  interior  attractions 
are  to  be  even  still  more  marked* and  decided.  Of  these  external  and  internal  fea- 
tures we  shall  speak  at  large  in  our  next  number.  <  The  Bkoadwat,'  as  we  write, 
has  opened,  after  numerous  beautifyings,  and  new  beneficial  arrangements,  with  Mr. 
Forrest,  in  his  usual  r6!e  of  characters,  who  is  crowding  the  theatre  from  pit  to 
dome  nightly.  *  Dombey  and  Son,*  at  the  Ch ambers-street  Theatre,  (late  Palmo's,) 
has  been  well  attended.  Captain  Cuttle,  Job  Baostock,  Mr.  Toots  and  Mrs. 
SxEWTON  being  the  *  moving  why.*  .  .  .  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  pre- 
sent an  additional  passage  or  two  from  '  Philo,  an  Evangeliad,  hy  the  Author  of 
*  Margaret,*  *  from  the  manuscript  of  which  we  copied  several  extracts  in  our  last 
number.    The  influence  of  the  tender  passion  upon  a  young  lover  is  well  depicted  in 

these  lines: 

*  Thsrb  were  bright  eyes  that  heaTenised  hit  own, 
A  Toice  that  spake  to  him  in  Pythian  tone*, 
A  bosom,  ebbmg,  flowing  as  the  sea, 
That  made  his  own  a  child  in  the  sweet  sarf. 
And  lips,  warm  lips,  touched  his,  whereto  he  clung 
As  he  would  grow  to  them,  and  they  should  be 
His  mouth.    It  was  his  wont  to  cross  a  brook. 
And  on  the  farther  bank  his  secret  tend 
As  a  wild  flower.' 

These  strike  us  as  natural  thoughts  upon  a  deep  and  awful  mystery : 

'  Death  affrights  me  not ;  but  face 

To  face  with  it,  beneath  its  eye  alone, 
Within  the  Tery  wind  of  that  foil  besom. 
To  knock  at  portals  of  the  vast  unknown. 
To  see  the  darkness,  nor  a  thing  beside — 
T%i9  disconcerts  me  t' 

There  is  something  that  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets  in  the  ensuing  lines  spoken  to  a  mother  who  has  lost  an  infant  daughter : 

*  Shxkted,  composed,  impassiTe,  will  she  lie 
To-night,  meanwhile  to  wake  in  HeaTen,  where 
The  gentle  angels,  nurses  of  the  soul. 
Will  tend  the  new-bom  child,  that  Time  brings  forth 
Into  Eternity.'  

*  Rose  Standism'  did  not  require  an  apology  for  sending  the  article  in  preceding 
pages  *  upon  so  trite  a  theme  as  *  The  Viait  of  Lafayette  to  America.'  We  saw  it, 
and  remember  it  well ;  and  can  well  understand  how  a  little  girl,  who  had  been  de- 
puted to  present  flowera  to  the  good  old  hero,  should  love  to  dwell  upon  the  recollection 
of  her  emotions.  Apropos  of  Lafayette  :  we  have  never  seen  any  single  passage 
touching  his  visit  to  this  country  that  approached  this,  by  the  poet  Spraque.  Some 
portions  of  the  oration  whence  it  is  taken  approached  tumidity,  but  this  is  perfect : 

'  AacoKO  these  men  of  noble  daring  there  was  one  who  left  the  blushing  yine-hills  of  his 
delightful  France.  The  people  whom  he  come  to  succor  were  not  his  people ;  he  knew  them 
only  by  the  wicked  story  of  their  wrongs.  He  was  no  mercenary  wretch,  striving  for  the 
spoila  of  the  vanquished ;  for  he  ranked  among  nobles  and  looked  unawed  upon  kings.  He 
was  no  nameless  outcast,  seeking  for  a  grave  to  hide  his  cold  heart ;  his  friends  were  about 
him — his  wife  and  his  children  were  before  him.  But  from  all  these  he  turned  away  and 
came.  As  the  lofty  tree  shakes  down  its  green  glories  to  battle  with  the  winter  storm,  he  urew 
aside  the  trappings  of  pride  and  place  to  crusade  for  Freedom  in  Freedom's  holy  land.  He 
came,  not  in  the  day  of^succcdsfuf  rebellion,  when  the  newly-risen  star  of  independence  had 
burst  the  cloud  of  time  and  careered  to  its  place  in  the  heavens ;  but  he  came  when  darkness 
curtained  the  hills,  and  the  tempest  was  abroad  in  its  anger;  when  the  plough  stood  still  in 
the  field  of  promise,  and  briars  cumbered  the  garden  of  beauty ;  when  the  wife  was  binding 
up  the  sashed  bosom  of  her  husband,  and  the  maiden  was  wiping  the  death-damp  from  the 
brow  of  her  lover;  he  came  when  even  the  pious  began  to  doubt  the  favor  of  Goo !' 

This  passage  we  do  n  t  quote  because  it  is  new,  but  rather  because  it  is  one  of  those 
richly-florid  things  which  one  admires  when  a  boy,  and  which  needs  no  after-revision. 
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Wk  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wooo, 
at  Number  23,  Park-Placoi  some  of  the  most  rare  and  elaborate  Specimens  of  Car- 
ving on  Wood  that  we  have  ever  beheld.  In  infinite  variety  and  matchless  richness 
of  form  it  is  very  remarkable.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  whole  is  performed  by 
machinery ;  and  copies  of  any  pannelling,  moulding,  etc.,  howsoever  elaborate,  can 
be  multiplied  five-thousand-fold  in  one  week.  We  may  have  more  to  say  of  this  im- 
portant invention  hereafter.  .  .  .  Well,  *hero  we  are,'  at  the  end  of  another 
number.  If  our  readers  do  n*t  like  our  own  poor  portion  of  it,  pray  let  them  remem- 
ber what  a  sweltering  season,  for  the  most  part,  we  have  been  compelled  to  *  do 
our  spiriting*  in  ;  and  know  also,  O  *  complainant  !*  that  another  *  work,'  (*  what  a 
piece  of  *  work'  is  man,  when  he  is  a  lactiverous  baby  '  and  nothing  else !')  in  which 
we  have  a  joint  interest,  has  been  issued  *  since  our  last,'  (before  that)  which  has 
already  attained  quite  a  <  circulation,'  and  seems  destined,  so  far  as  one  can  judge, 
to  *  make  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  worid.'  In  its  more  prominent  features,  it  has 
been  a  great  deal  *  perused*  already.  .  .  .  CoaRBSPONOENTs'  favors,  new  publica- 
tions, and  private  letters,  not  already  alluded  to,  noticed,  or  answered,  will,  Deo  volenie, 
receive  present  attention  at  our  hands.    .    .   .    <  Enough  said'  for  the  present 


LiTSKABT  RxcoaDd-^We  have  received  and  read  with  pleasure  a  poem  by  Mr.  James  Lxmkn 
entitled  *Apotifan*  It  is  of  •astained  excellence'  throughout;  while  in  portion«  it  combines  a 
high  reach  of  imagination  with  easy  and  felicitous  Tersiflcation.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  afford  our  readers  a  *  taste  of  its  quality,'  but  our  limited  space  compels  us  to  forego 
that  gratificatitm.  We  can  but  commend  it  to  public  acceptance  as  a  poem  well  calculated  to 
reward  perusal.  .  .  .  Mr.  Okoroe  Virtus,  No.  96  John-street,  continues  the  regular  publica« 
tion  of  his  lUugtrated  Familjf  B^U.  The  engrarings,  after  drawings  by  W.  H.  Bartx.ktt,  are 
truly  superb.  We  hare  seen  in  no  kindred  publication,  American  or  English,  a  more  exqui- 
site picture  than  that  of  "The  Baths  and  Sea  of  Tiberias,'  in  one  of  the  numbers  before  us. 
The  letter-press  and  paper  maintain  their  usual  excellence.  .  .  .  By  the  death  in  June  last  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Williams,  late  editor  and  publisher  of  *  The  Tailor^  Ma^axitu  and  R^ontonf*  Uie 
editorship  and  publication  of  that  old  and  authentic  Journal  has  deTolved  upon  his  son,  Mr. 
T.  P.  Williams,  who  will  sustain,  if  he  is  not  enabled  to  enhance,  the  claims  of  a  work  which 
was  the  repository  of  the  correct  principles  of  cutting  and  fitting  garments  to  the  human 
frame,  to  the  practical  testing  of  which  the  late  editor  deroted  twenty-fire  years  of  the  Yigor 
of  his  life.  The  present  editor  discharges  his  functions  with  evident  knowledge  and  taste,  as 
the  present  number  of  his  Magazine  will  sufBciently  attest.  He  sends  us  with  the '  Repository' 
a  large  and  well-executed  colored  print  of  the  *  Ntw-York  and  BonUm  Faskiom  for  tke  Fall  and 
Winter  of  1848,*  containing  some  twenty  expositions  of  outside  and  dress  garments  for  big  and 
little  people.  They  are  not  exact  copies  of  imported  English  fashions,  in  which  those  won- 
derful young  gentlemen  with  quizzing-glasses,  holding  on  to  small  boys  with  exceeding  large 
eyes  and  curly  hair,  ogle  ladies  in  riding-habits,  prancing  by  the  statue  of  Achilles  in  Hyde 
Park ;  but  pictures  of  faahions  quite  as  tasteful  and  quite  as  comfortable,  ^e  could  '  go  in* 
for  an  outer-garment  after  the  costume  of  Number  Eight  or  Number  EleTen,  in  the  sheet  before 
us,  with  a  consciousness  uf  both  good  taste  and  comfort  The  *  Magazine  and  Repository '  is 
issued  four  times  a  year  from  Number  17ii  Broadway,  (with  plates  and  pattem-shents  twice  a 
year.)  at  four  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance,  or  five  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  year.  .  .  .  '  7As 
Wat,  a  Metrical  Eua^,  by  Frajccis  Libber,  Esq.,  is  a  patriotic  and  creditable  performance.  The 
versification,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  writer  is  by  birth  a  German,  must  be  pronounced 
singularly  correct  and  pure.  The  volume  contains  beside  four  or  five  briefer  pieces,  to  which 
a  kindred  praise  might  well  apply.  .  .  .  There  is  much  of  interest,  much,  if  well  pon  dered, 
of  valuable  instruction,  in  an  '  Oration  dflfvend  before  the  Municipal  Autkoritiee  and  Citisen*  of 
LoueW  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last,  by  Elisha  Bartlbtt,  Esq.  Appropriate  and  sound  reflec- 
tions upon  the  stabiliQr  of  our  institationa  are  followed  by  a  glance  at,  and  JodieioBS  comments 
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npon,  the  chaagM  teklng  place  in  other  eonntrtef.  The  contrast  between  the  condition  and 
proapecU  of  the  people  of  the  old  and  new  world  are  exceedingly  well  set  forth  and  dlacrlmi- 
nated.  .  .  .  Putnam,  No.  155  Broadway,  haa  laraed  the  first  part  of  a  very  excellent  work  on 
the  *  Studif  of  Modem  Lan^ua^e$.*  In  the  present  issne,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portngoese, 
German  and  English,  are  presented  in  one  comparative  view  on  the  same  page,  an  arrangement 
which  possesses  all  the  advantages,  without  the  disadvantages,  of  literal  translations.  The 
elementary  phrases,  conversations,  cards,  letters,  proverbs,  etc,  form  a  very  nseftil  foatore 
of  the  work,  which  has  the  exterior  recommendation  of  being  well  printed  in  large  quarto 
with  large  types  on  nice  paper.  .  .  .  Mkssbs.  Oould,  Kkndali.  aivd  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  have 
pablished  a  handsome  volume  under  the  title  of  Modem  Frenek  UUroturt*  by  the  eminent 
L.  Raymond  dk  VBaicona;  the  whole  revised,  with  notes  alluding  particularly  to  writers 
prominent  in  late  political  events  in  Paris,  by  William  Stauohton  Cbasb,  A.  M.  The  merits 
of  the  work  are  endorsed  by  Mr.  Lonopsllow,  Mr.  Okokob  Tickmob,  Mr.  Chablbs  Suhubb, 
Bav.  Mr.  Kibk,  and  other  competent  Boston  judges.  An  authentic  and  well^engraved  portrait 
of  Lamabtznb,  evidently  taken  when  his  oldest  hat  was  new,  faces  the  title-page.  .  .  .  Fow- 
Z.BB  AND  Wblls,  St  Clintou-Hall,  publish  monthly,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Jobl 
8rbw,  M.  D.,  « 7%e  WaUT'Cme  ^hwrwd  and  HardUL  of  JZ^forsu:'  devoted  to  the  phUosophy  and 
practice  of  the  Hydropathic  System  of  curing  and  preventing  disease.  The  work  has  reached 
its  sixtii  volume.  .  .  .  Atwill,  Number  301  Broadway,  has  completed  the  first  year  of  his 
popular  *B9mUiee  of  the  Opera,'  and  now  offers  it  elegantlj  bound  for  the  small  sum  of  five 
dollars.  The  volume  embraces  a  large  number  of  songs,  trios,  duetts,  solos  and  other  pieces 
for  the  piano  and  voice,  embellished  with  superb  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  admired 
prima-donnas  that  Italy  has  ever  produced.  The  cheapness  and  beauty  of  the, work  are  unri- 
valled. ...  *  ToM  Owen,  thb  BxB-HuNTJSjt,'  equally  well  known  as  *  Tom  Tbobpb,'  his  real 
patronymic,  is  the  author  of  a  very  entertaining  work  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Applbton, 
entitled  *  Anecdatm  of  Zackarf  Taiflar  and  ike  Mixiean  War,*  together  with  a  *I4fe  of  General 
Tafflor,  and  hie  LeUere.*  The  volume  la  liberally  illustrated,  is  full  of  spirit  and  variety,  and 
will  serve  to  add  more  to  Oen.  Taylob's  popularity  than  any  other  work  touching  the  late 
Mexican  campaign  and  the  battles  which  have  made  it  so  famous.  .  .  .  '  C^umbeni'  MieceUanf* 
published  by  Messrs.  Oould  Kxndall  and  Lincoln  of  Boston,  maintains  its  accustomed 
variety  and  excellence  of  matter  as  the  numbers  increase.  It  is  a  work  of  entertainment  and 
permanent  value,  the  numbers  of  which  are  liberally  illustrated.  .  .  .  '  FYanee,  its  King,  Court 
and  Qovemment,*  by  General  Lbwis  Cass,  has  been  republished  by  Bir.  Lbonabd  Scott.  A  com- 
parison between  the  condition  of  France,  political  and  social,  in  1840,  ably  delineated  by  so 
disttnguished  a  man  as  Mr.  Cass,  and  its  position  in  1848.  after  the  radical  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  all  its  relations,  cannot  be  without  interest  to  American  readers ;  nor  will  the 
political  views  of  the  author,  as  set  forth  in  the  book,  be  overlooked  either  by  his  friends  or 
his  enemies  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  would  not  have  been  amiss  to  have  Included  the  otiier 
articles  jxpoa  Paris  and  Louis  Philippe's  court,  which  were  written  for  these  pages  by  Oen. 
Cass  while  minister  to  France.  .  .  .  Mant  readers  will  be  interested  !n  a  well-written 
pamphlet  on  '  T%e  Seat  of  Government  of  the  UhUed  States  ;*  a  review  of  the  discussions  in  Con- 
gress snd  elsewhere  on  the  site  and  plans  of  the  'Federal  City,  with  a  sketch  of  its  present 
condition  and  prospects,  and  a  notice  of  the  'Smithsonian'  Institute'  The  author  is  Joseph 
B.  Varnum,  Jr.,  who  seems  fully  to  understand  '  whereof  he  writes.'  The  pamphlet  is  from 
*  Hunt's  Magazine.'  •  .  .  Sbvebal  ]>ublications  have  been  laid  on  our  table  from  the  press 
of  H.  Long  and  Bbothbb,  No.  46  Ann-street.  Among  them  are  the  popular  novels  of  '  The 
Hen-pecked  Husband ;  *  Jack  Abiel,  or  Life  on  board  an  Indiaman,'by  the  author  of '  The  Pos^ 
Captain;'  The  Student  of  Salamanca,'  a  Tale  of  the  Carlist  War  in  Spain,  the  work  which 
proved  so  popular  in  Blackwood's  Magazine;  'Fbank  Gbbnon,  or  a  Cadet's  First  Year  in 
India,'  by  Captain  Bellbw  ;  together  with  three  works  vividly  illustrating  our  criminal  annals : 
'The  Life  and  Adventures  of  the  accomplished  forger  and  swindler.  Monrob  Edwabds;  of 
Joseph  T.  Habb,  the  bold  robber  and  highwayman ;  and  of  John  A.  Mubbbll,  the  great 
western  land-pirate;  each  well  written  and  liberally  'adorned  with  cuts.'  .  .  .  *MagnaiP$  Hie- 
torteal  and  Mieceilaneoue  Quegtions,  with  Additions  fry  Mrs.  JvUa  Lawrence,'  a  book  which  has 
run  through  eighty-four  editions  in  England,  certainly  holds  out  a  very  fsir  promise  of  being 
possessed  of  considerable  merit,  and  in  view  of  the  eagerness  with  which  republications  are 
here  undertaken,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  has  not  been  sooner  introduced  to  the 
American  public.    But  perhaps  this  is  a  fortunate  eircumatanoe,  for  it  needed  some  modifica- 
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tioni  from  its  original  fonn  to  adapt  It  to  general  nae  in  our  ■ehools,  and  theoe  modiflcationfl 
required  a  judiciotts  and  experienced  hand.  The  delay  then  hat  secured  the  aeryioee  of  the 
preaent  editor,  and  the  task  she  hat  assigned  to  herself  has  beefi  successfully  executed.  We 
could  indeed  have  wished  for  other  changes,  and  think  that  the  work  is  susceptible  of  faxtkxer 
improTements.  These,  however,  are  not  essential  to  its  present  utility.  The  Tolume  comprf sea 
a  great  amount  of  yaluable  information,  exceedingly  well  stated  in  catechetical  form.  Mrs. 
LAwaxNCK  states  in  her  preface  ttutt  she  has  used  the  work  in  its  original  form  for  many  years 
in  the  education  of  her  own  children  and  in  her  school  This  is  good  testimony  in  its  favor; 
and  if  it  was  useful  then  it  must  be  much  more  raluable  now  that  it  has  been  improved  by 
her  supervision,  and  especially  by  her  judicious  alterations  and  additions.  These  we  need 
not  point  out,  because  any  parent  or  teacher  proposing  to  introduce  the  book  into  a  fiunily 
or  a  school  will  of  course  give  it  an  examination,  and  the  preface  states  what  has  been  done. 
We  need  only  to  say  in  conclusion  then,  that  Mrs.  LAwasNCB's  additions  are  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable,  or  the  least  well-executed  portions  of  the  book,  which  as  a  whole  we  esteem  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  cause  of  education  .  .  .  Putnam,  Number  155  Broadway,  has  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  a  popular  work, '  The  apamiard$  and  their  CowUnfy*  by  Richabd  Fobs, 
author  of  *  The  Hand-Book  of  Spain.'  Its  reputation  as  a  work  of  interest  and  value  is  estab- 
lished .  .  .  Ths  last  number  of  Mr.  Edwasd  Dunioan's  *  Popular  Library  of  Instruction 
and  Amusement '  contains  a  charming  little  story,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Cbapbcan,  entitled 
'  Clara,  or  the  Red  tmd  White  JZosss,'  from  the  German  of  CHaxtropHxa  Von  Schmidt.  The 
same  popular  publisher,  under  the  title  of  *  Kikwan  Unmasked,'  has  sent  us  six  sarcastic  and 
trenchant  letters,  addressed  to  the  Hev.  Nicholas  Mubbat,  D.  D.,  of  Elizabethtown,  New- 
Jersey,  by  the  Bight  Rev.  John  Huqhxs,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New- York.  .  .  .  Mr.  BAaTLErr,  of 
the  well-known  house  of  Babtlztt  and  Wejlfobd,  has  recently  issued,  in  a  large  volume,  *  A 
Qheetary  of  Worde  and  Phraeee  utually  regarded  a»  peculiar  to  the  United  StaUe^'  which  will  not  only 
be  found  very  rare  and  curious,  but  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  desire  to  speak 
the  English  language  in  its  purity.  Let  the  reader  of  thi«  dictionary  remark  how  many  words, 
for  the  use  of  which  'the  Yankees'  have  been  ridiculed  by  the  British  press,  have  come  from 
Great  Britain  itself.  In  the  great  number  of  words  and  phrases  given  in  this  large  volume, 
accurate  definitions,  with  abundant  authorities,  are  presented.  We  hope  to  see  a  work  evin- 
cing such  great  research,  and  of  so  permanent  a  value,  widely  circulated.  ...  If  our  readers 
desire  to  obtain  one  of  the  best  descriptions  that  has  yet  appeared  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished battles  fought  during  the  Mexican  campaign,  let  them  repair  to  the  Messrs.  Haapkbs 
and  purchase  *  Carleton'e  Hietory  of  the  BaUle  of  £uena-Fieta.'  We  read  it  through  from  title- 
page  to  colophon,  with  unabated  interest.  Its  style  is  simple  and  pure,  and  its  pictures  vivid 
in  a  marked  degree;  for  the  writer,  distinguished  in  the  service,  has  depicted  scenes  and 
events  *  all  of  which  he  saw,  and  part  of  which  he  was.'  A  correct  map  of  the  battle-ground 
accompanies  the  work.  .  .  .  Lbt  us  indicate  to  the  reader,  with  the  expression  of  our  regret 
that  we  can  do  no  more  this  month,  the  publication  of  a  work  in  two  interesting  volumes, 
containing  '  The  Memoin  of  the  Reign  of  Qeorgt  the  Second,'  from  his  accession  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Cabox.xn£.  Think  of  the  famous  characters  and  events  involved  in  that  era,  set  down 
by  LoBD  Ukbvkt,  and  edited  from  the  original  manuscript  by  Right  Hon.  Joum  Wilson 
CaoKXB,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc  Two  volumes  containing  more  agreeable  and  instructive  reading 
we  have  not  encountered  for  many  months.  They  are  well  printed,  upon  large  and  legible 
types.  .  .  .  Just  as  the  present  sheet  is  passing  to  the  press,  we  receive  from  Messrs.  Bub- 
OB88,  Stbinoxb  AND  CoMPANT, '  The  Ooh-Openinge,  or  the  Bee-Hunter,*  by  J.  Fbnimobx  Coofbb, 
Esq.  It  will  constitute  our  first  reading.  Its  very  title  indicates  what  a  novel  thus  called 
would  be,  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  so  capable  as  the  author  of  'The  Path-Finder.'  It  is  well 
printed,  and  afforded  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  .  .  .  Wb  commend  with  full  confidence  to 
our  readers  a  work  of  great  interest  and  permanent  value,  in  *  Rimarke  on  the  Poet  and  ite  Lega- 
dee  to  AnerioM  Sodetn*  by  J.  D.  Noubsk,  of  Kentucky.  It  is  the  result  of  sound  thought,  and 
the  reading  of  many  years,  compressed  by  repeated  revision  into  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass. The  writer  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country  for  the  well-written 
volume  which  he  has  laid  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism.  .  .  .  £.  Anthomt,  the  well-known 
publisher  of  the  engraving  of  the  •  United  States*  Senate  Chamber,'  has  recently  issued  a  like- 
ness of  General  Tatlob,  carefully  engraved  from  Daguerreotype,  by  RrrcHis,  of  Boston.  It 
is  uniform  in  size  with  those  of  Wbbstxb  and  Clat.  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and 
both  as  regards  likeness  and  artistic  excellence  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  prints. 


*  Ws  ref  ard  it  m  the  vary  best  work  of  it«  kind  in  the  Unioo.'  —  8U  Albm$u  (Vt.)  Jawrmak 

*  TUa  KiviccKmBOCKSB  wu  received  with  unfailing  punctuality  on  the  6ret  of  the  month,  whidi 
however  la  the  leaet  merit  of  this  agreeable  miscelluny ;  for  its  c^ntenU  are  aa  inTariably  good  as 
ita  appearance  ii  punctual.' —Williak  Cuu^kn  BnvAifT,  in  tk«  Bew-Tork  Eveitimg  Pott, 

*Thb  laet  KNiGXCRBocsxn  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  leae  than  twenQr-four  original  ai^ 
tielea,  and  all  of  the  tight  sort ;  •ome  of  them  worthy  of  BLACXWooD'a  palmieet  daya.  The  fditer** 
TmhU  ii  in  Mr.  Cx.Anx*8  happiest  vein ;  vttried  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

New-York  ComaureUl  Jdvottiter. 

*  Thc  KNxcKKRBOCRKBaeem*  to  increaae  in  attraction  a«  it  ad  vancai  in  age.  It  exhibit*  a  monthly 
▼ariety  of  contributions  unaurpaeeed  in  number  or  ability.'— Aatumal  IntelUgencor. 

*Ths  KNiCKCnBOCirxB  ia  one  of  the  moat  valuable  Magazinea  of  the  day,  and  oulatripa  aO  com- 
petition In  the  higher  walka  of  literature.'  —  JUiiny  Argno. 

'  Wx  have  here  an  old  and  general  favorite ;  one  aroonv  the  pioneera  of  the  American  periodical 
preaa ;  thV  venerable  KmcKiiKBOCKKa.  The  *  EoiToa'a  Table'  b  alwaya  the  moat  attractive  portion 
of  *Old  KNiCK.'a'  monthly  bill  of  faro  — to  ua  at  leaat;  and  in  the  preaent  number  we  have  fooud 
it more  ao  I'  -^Titw-York  '  Qat.  and  Timeo.* 

PaBaiDXfiT  Everett,  or  Harvabd  Cox.lbox.  late  MiNxaTER  to  EiicukitD.^'I  peruae  the 
Knxcxerbockbb  with  high  gratification.  It  aeema  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicala  of  Ihia  claaa,  Eogliah  or  American.*  ^ 

Hon.  J.  K.  Pavldino,  latb  SecRETART  or  TtfE  Natt.  — *Tbe  manner  in  which  the  Kkjcxsb* 
bockxr  ia  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  ita  coutributnra,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodieala.' 

pRor.  LoNcrELLow,  Cambbioob  UNivCBttTT.  —  *Tlie  Knicxxbbockxr  stands  high  in  thia  quar- 
ter.   It  ia  auperior  to  moat  of  the  English  magazinea,  and  well  deaervea  ita  large  list  ufsubscribers.' 

Hoiv.  RoBXBT  |L  Ckablton,  Ocoboia.— The  KNicxaaBOCXXB  is  a  work  Whieh  requires  no  puff, 
ing;  and  1  shall  always  feel  that  1  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  I  recommend  it. 

Mbb.  L.  H.  Sioournxt.—*  I  have  long  regfarded  the  RmoKXBBOCKXB  as  the  best  periodical  in 
Amwica,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.* 

T^x  London  'Timxs.'— "The  London  *  Timeo'  commends  the  Knickxrbocxxb  in  eordial 
terms,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  It  had  selected  liberal  txfracts  for  subsequent  pab- 
Ucation.'  —  London  Cor.  N.  '  Ev.  Star/ 

fffat  London* BlCAihmiB.—  'Tfafb  ^hry  clever  Magasine  is  the  pleumntest  periodica]  In  .the  United 
Stites.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  oi  Imitap 
tioB  by  our  Magazines  on  this  aido of  the  AtlanUe.' 

London  *  Mobnino  CiiBOincx.B.—*  Judging  from  the  numbera  before  us,  we  are  Inclined  to  eon- 
aid/er  thia  the  heat  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  lu  eontenta  are  high^  interesting,  ia- 
«cnictfre  and  am  using.' 

Thk  London  LrrXRABT  Oazxttb,— 'The  taste  and' talent  which  the  KmcxKRBOonR  displays 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers." 

London  MxraoroLrraN  Nonthlt  Maoazinx-  —  'We  have  n»ad  several  numbers  of  thU  tal- 
BDted  pnriodkal,  aud  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  fcredit  to  any  oountryt  or  toway  atnte  of  cIvilU 
nation  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

London  *  Atmbnjbvm.'—  From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Msgazine,  *  Tke  Kiiiekerhotker'  of  New- 
York,  we  copy  the  following' spirited  story,'  etc 

Sib  BDtrABO  Bulh^eb  LvTtoN.  — > '  The  Knickxrbockbr  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  seen.    I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.* 

CtfARLBB  DicKXNS,  Esq.  —  I  read  the  Knickxrbockbr  with  very  great  pleasure:  it  is  indeed  a 
most  various  and  entertaining  periodical.  It  affords  m*  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  ^ages  of  a 
work  wlMch  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibvino.* 

'Kkt,  Dr.  DrcK,'8cotLAND.—  *I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  artklea  in  the  few  nnmbera  of  the 
Knickxbbocxxr  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit.  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
true,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  tarn  of  Bdnd  ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readera.* 

'  CArr.  F.  Mamktat.  ^  *  You  make  an  excellent  Magazine  —^  spirited,  various,  and  orjgiBaL  I  hope 
ny  *JlfeimsJltns*  wOl  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  (n  which  it  will  And  it^lt* 

Tbkiu — ^5  per  annfim  in  advance.    All  remittaBcei  must  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  PubliBher. 

Thk  following  persons  are  authorized  to  recefye  subscriben  and  collect  snbacrip- 
ttons  on  account  of  the  KNtcxiRBOCKSR  Magazihi. 

Mft.  HmaT  M.  Lkwis  is  our  Travelling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

Ma.  Israel  E.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  by 
James  K.  WjiirPLR,  William  H.  Weld.  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  Johk  &  Kbld,  B.  B. 
HuBSBil  t.  6.  .Waterman,  BxuaiM  A.  Hemrt  and  Jobv  CoixiifiL   ' 

Mr.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Westem  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  J. 
Robe  Smith,  J,  T.  Dent,  S.  T.  Jcnnihos,  T.  Garhiibr  .Qi^tb,  and  FRsnERiCK 
J.  Hawse. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  VOLUME 

or   TUM. 


The  Thirty -flecottd  Volume  of  the  Kmiokerbockbb  Magazine  commenced  on  the 
first  of  July,  1848.  The  work  has  heen  so  long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  list  of 
Contributors'  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  including 
the  last  numl)6r)  will  simicioiitly  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity: 

HENRY 


WASHINGTON  IHVINO, 
WILLIAM  C.  BRTAirr,       ' 
J.  FENIHORE  COOPEIl, 
FITZ.GREENK  HALLECK, 
Pbof.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 
J.  K.  PAULDING, 
Mi8«  C.  M.  8EDGWICK, 
Rev.  WM.  WARE. 
H»N  LEWIS  CASS, 
Capt.  F.  marry  AT, 
J.  H.  STEPHENS, 
SibE.  L.  BULWER, 
ReV.ORVILLE  DEWEY. 
J.  H.  PRESCOTT,  Eso., 
HoK.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 
JAME9  O.  PERCIVAL. 
Gov.  W.H.  SEWARD. 
HoH.  R.  H.  WILDE, 
JAM  ED  SPARKS, 
•  HARRY  FRANCO,* 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE, 
Hb8.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY, 
Rev.  Db.  KETHVNE, 
Miis.RIRKLAND,(Mu7CUT6rs) 
Mnn  LESLIE. 
W.D.GALLAGHER, 
Hon.  JUDGE  CONRAD. 
Dr. O.  W.HOLMES, 
JOSEPH  C.  NEAL. 
THOS.W.  PARSONS, 
Paor.  HITCHCOCK, 
Mas.  E. C.EMBURY. 
HoK.  D.  D.  BARNARD, 
J.  P.  BROWN,  Constantinople. 


F.W.  EDMONDS. 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 
CHARLES  ASTOR  BRISTED. 
Mm.  OILMAN.  (S.C.) 
E.T.T.  MARTIN. 
H.W.ELLSWORTH, 
H.  J.  RAYMOND,  Es^ 
H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
Rav.  J.  PIERPONT, 
Cox.  T.  C  McKENNY. 
PHILIP  BONE.  Esq. 
JOHN  T.  IRVING. 
ALBERT  PIKE,  Esq. 
Rbt.  henry  BASCOM, 
CHARLES  SPRAGUE. 
RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  Esq. 
PARK  BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE  8.  FAY. 
Mas.  FANNY  K.  BUTLER. 
Miss  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN 
Hon.  JAS.  RENT. 
RVT.  WALTER  CQLTON, 
PRESIDENT  DUER, 
JOSEPH  BARBER, 
MissH.F.GOtTLO, 
Hon.  judge  HALL,  (lu..) 
ALEXANDER  WATSON,  Es« 
R&v.  W.  B.  O.  PEABODY. 
Pmop.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 
ALFRED  B.  STREET. 
JOHN  WATERS. 
CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE, 
JAMES  BROOKS, 
Rbt.  Da.  SPRING, 


T  BREVOORT. 
CHARI^ES  M.  LEUPP, 
Hol«.  O.  C.  VERPLANCK 
J.  N.  BELLOWS, 
Rev.  Mjt.  GANNETT.  (Maw.) 
PROFESSOR  FELTON, 
STACY  G.  POTTS, 
J.  G.  WHITTIER, 
H.  W.  ROCKWELL, 
WILLIAM  PITT  PALMER, 
ROBERT  S.  CHILTON,  Esq. 
Db.  a.  BRIGHAM, 
FREDERICK  W.SHSLTON, 
EDWARD  S.GOULD. 
CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN, 
MBS.E.F.ELLET. 
ANSON  H.  CENTER,  E«q. 
J.  H.  GOURLIE.  Esq. 
HORACE  GREELEY, 
Rav.'Da.PISE, 

THOMAS  W.STORROW  £««. 
R.  H.  BACON,  CAMBBii>«s,MiM 
F.  S.  COZZENS.  Esq. 

a.  T.TUCKER  MAN, 
Bc  M.  E.  HEWITT. 
Pbov.  JAMES  J.  BIAPEB, 
RXT.  Mb.  BACON, 
XH.  SHELDON,  Jb^ 
J.  G.  8AXE,  Esq., 
JOHN  HENRY  HOPKINS,(Vt.) 
J.  F.  JACKSON,  Alabama, 
Mb.  F.  PARKMAN.  (BostoiO 
JAS.  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  Esq. 
PETER  8CHEMIU.* 


Turn  foregoiof  list  included  aim  Robxbt  Soutrbt,  Rer.  Twiotny  Flivt,  Mia»  Landon,  Cb. 
JosTica  Mbllc>«,  Ttbomb  Powbr.  Robbbt  C.  Sands.  Willis  OAVtoRO  C£ABK,&B.TnATCHBB, 
Dr.  Calbs  Txcxaoa.  Wn.  H.  Simmons,  John  Samdbbsom,  the  <  Americaa  in  Pari*,*  Nicrola*  Bii>> 
DLB.  MUs  MabV'Anmb  BBOWMB,(Mrt.  Gray,)  Ena^and,  Rev.  Dr.  Brantlbv,  South-Carolina,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stqnb,  Ren  Dr.  Bbaslbt.  New.Jer«ey,  J.  H.  Hillbousk,  and  other  distinyuialied  writer* 
who  have  *  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  followinff  noticea  of  the  KmcKBRBOCKXB  are  firtuo  the 
Aaieriean  and  Engriiah  preM,  and  from  American  and  British  writers  of  distinctiim . 

*Trb  6rst  number  of  the  Twemlf^Stveutk  FotnaM  of  this  venerable  and  widely-popular  periodieal 
appears  upon  eutirely  new  and  beautiful  tjjrpe,  in  all  its  deffertSMat«|  and  in  its  rich  and  diversifted 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  (ts  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entortaininc  Masasine  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  6rst  started  the  old  'New-Yorker.*  our  friend  Clarx  bad 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knickbbbocxbb  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  afpn 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fket  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes'  in  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  (traed 
under  .Clabx's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  aiMtioiis 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  Ihk 
country  or  Europe,  m  thoroughly  BdiUdt  in  the  stri^ffsteeose  of  the  tone.  With  a  corps  of  eon- 
tributors  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  tne  country,  with  not  a  few  fh>m  the  other  side  of 
Uie  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  in  variety 
and  abundance.*— JVeip-ror&iMisiy  7V«6«ae. 

'  NoTHmo  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old'Monthly,  except  perbapa 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  ezcellenee.  MSthematlclans  tell  us  of  certain  curves  eelled 
esymptetes,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  mfliiAely  es- 
tended,  never  to  intersect.  The  KNiCKBaBOCKXa,  which  hss  reached  an  age  for  a  MagascfAe  much 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mitdc  «,has 
perpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  ft  seeais  le 
have  an  tzeMor,  for  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  our 
frleod  CtAVK  may  understand— but  it  is  a  seeled  mystery  to  tts.  There  is  ao  pubiieetioa  in  the 
VoitedStatesLUtia  hassoAftractlve  or  popular  a  foature  as  the  JMHot^tT^M*  of  thS'K^cKxa- 
BOOXKB.*  —  m^  rtrk  O^ttriitr  4md  JBiif  mr'«n  J 

QP  8—  tkkrd  ptf  ^  O—tir. 
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ORIGINAL     PAPERS. 


A&T.  I.    EASTERN  SKETCHES.    Bt  oub  OsnlfTAL  Cokkespondbmt, 291 

U.    STANZAS:  DEATH 301 

III.  HARLEY  RIVER.    By  R.  H.  Stoddabd, 302 

IV.  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY,  OR  JEALOUSY  AT  FAULT, 304 

V.    HEDLEVAL  BARDS.    Bt  B.  W.  Ball, 309 

VI.    THE  OREGON  TRAIL.    Bt  F.  Pauhan,  Jb^ 310 

Vn.    LINES  TO  KATE;  WRITTEN  AT  INDIAN  FALLS 321 

VIU.    THE  CORSAIR.    Bt  William  H.  C.  HosMsm  Eaq, 322 

IX.    THE  STONE-HOUSE  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 323 

X.    STANZAS :  MY  BROTHER, 327 

XI.    JUDGE  H ,  OR  A  NIGHT  AT  THE  POINT, 328 

XU.    EPIGRAM  ON  A  LADY  BRUISED  BY  A  FALL 333 

Xin.    THE  RISING  OF  THE  NUNS, 334 

XIV.    HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  GEORGIA.    Numbbb  Two 339 

XV.    LINES :  THE  AUTUMN  WIND, 342 

XVI.    GLEANINGS  FROM  A  CLOCK-CASE.    NuansB  Onk, 343 

XVII.    THOUGHTS  OF  THE  WEARY, 346 

XVni.    WHAT  SHOULD  BE  AMERICA'S  EXAMPLE  T 347 

XIX.  ACROSTIC  TO  JAMES  SHERIDAN  RNOWLES.    Bt  John  Bbouobah,  Ea«.,  .    .  352 

Literary  Notices: 

1.  WOMEN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.    Bt  Mbs.  Ellit,  .....    383 

2.  ORATORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.    Bt  Rjcv.  E.  L.  Maooow,  .    .  355 

3.  incidents  of  the  wars  of  the  united  states) 356 

4.  sketches  of  saint  augustine, 3sb 

Editor's  Table: 

1.  false  proverbul  philosophy, 359 

2.  the  fine  arts :  doughty's  landscapes 362 

3.  gossip  with  readers  and  correspondents, 364 

1.  DSATH  OP  TllOHAS  OlDVIELD,  EsQ.  :  ReMINISCKNCBS  CONCSKNINO  HIV.     2.  AN' 

OTHER  Candidate  fob  the  Prize  offered  bt  oub  Correspondent  'R.  B.' 
3.  A  '  Model'  Artist  in  Tbouble  :  Scbnb  in  a  Paintbb's  Studio.    4.  Death 

OP  THE  YOUNQ  :  AN  AfPBCTINO  EpISTLB  FBOM  A  LITTLE  GiBL.     5.  THE  LOTBB's 

'  Ring  op  Gutoes  :'  Stanzas  to  a  Souvenib  op  Youno  Appbction.    6.  Uni- 

VEBSALITT  OF  THE  MuSIC  OP  CHBISTT'S  MiNSTBELS  :     AN  ANECDOTE.      7.    De- 

scbiption  OF  'The  Sloth,'  bt  Rev.  Stdnet  Sxith.  8.  Last  Mejk obials  op 
Chables  Lamb  :  his  Chabacter.  9.  Hbxametbical  Translation  op  the 
First  Hundred  Lines  op  the  iENEiD.  10.  *  A  Slight  Mistake.'  11.  Affec- 
tation IN  Pronunciation:  a  Milwaukie  Anecdote.  12.  Frazee's  Design 
FOB  the  Washington  Monument.  13.  An  Epitaph  on  a  Favobite  Spaniel. 
14.  '  The  Confession,'  etc.  :  Explanatobt  to  *  P.  C  15.  Thoughts  upon 
the  Death  of  a  Child  :  Lines  upon  •  Little  Fannt,'  bt  '  Delta.'  16.  R«- 
poBT  op  the  *  House  op  Industbt  and  Home  fob  the  Friendless.'  17.  Tricks 
UPON  (and  bt)  Tbavellrbs.  18.  New- York  to  a  Fibst  Obsbbteb.  19.  Mobx 
Panckonian  Poetbt.  20.  New  Edition  op  Washington  Ibving's  'Sketch 
Book  :'  the  Author's  Account  op  its  Pboouction.  21.  Individualitt  in 
Language  :  Prosecution  of  a  Sebmon  '  ttndeb  Difficulties.'  22.  A  Scene 
with  an  Ibibh  Office-seekeb  '  BEFOBE  THE  Matob  :'  A  Cbanstonian  Anec- 
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EASTERN      SKETCHES 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Bosphorus  is  the  fairest  stream 
in  the  world.  Even  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are  always 
fond  of  expressing  their  admiration  of  the  fair  Hudson,  or  as  the 
New-Yorkers  love  to  fancy  it,  the  '  North  River,'  are  willing — re- 
luctantly, of  course — to  a!dmit  that  it  possesses  extra  features  of 
scenic  heauty  which  their  beloved  river  has  not.  The  admirers  also 
of  that  sweet  picture,  the  Bay  of  Naples,  be  they  native  Italians  or 
wandering  Britishers,  raise  the  hand  of  admiration  before  the  sur- 
passing charms  of  this  magnificent  stream  of  the  farther  East.  Each 
of  the  three  differ  materially  in  character,  and  they  offer  little  com- 
parison the  one  with  the  other.  If  not  indeed  to  find  a  simile  in  ani- 
mated nature,  it  should  be  said  that  they  are  like  three  lival  maidens, 
one  tall,  another  en  hon  pointy  and  the  third  small  of  stature  and  deli- 
cate in  form. 

The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  are  very  justly  strongly  attached 
to  the  Bosphorus.  Indeed,  the  great  capital  of  the  East  may  be  said 
to  extend  along  its  banks  from  the  sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  that  even  the  large  town  of  Scutari,  with  many  smaller  ones, 
along  the  Asiatic  shore,  are  but  suburbs  of  the  city.  Many  persons 
reside  on  the  Bosphorus  during  the  whole  year,  while  others  only 
resort  ti)  it  in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The  Pacha,  or  Effendi, 
whose  business  calls  for  his  absence  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, seems  to  bear  with  his  exile  in  the  consoling  prospect  of  being 
enabled,  by  his  gains  there,  to  return  and  enjoy  the  close  (»f  his  lire 
in  the  yalee,  or  summer  dwelling,  which  he  hastens  to  erect  on  the 
stream  of  his  affections.  Again,  even  those  who  without  any  expec- 
tation of  being  permitted  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  a  prolonged  life, 
to  gaze  upon  its  beautiful  banks  and  waters,  are  satisfied  in  expend- 
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ing  their  means  in  adorn inpr  its  shores  with  fairy  gardens  and  pictu- 
resque eclifices.  The  old  Pacha  of  Ejrypt  is  now  erecting  an  im- 
mense palace  on  the  spot  where  the  Russians  in  18J4  encamped  on 
the  Bosphorus,  to  prevent  his  seizing  upon  the  capital  ;  and  as  it  will 
require  several  years  to  finish  it,  he  cannot  expect  to  inhabit  it  him- 
self. They  turn  away  with  disgust  at  the  sight  of  the  murky  streams 
of  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  sigh  for  the  straits  which  separate  two  of 
the  greatest  continents  of  the  old  world.  The  Egyptian,  fond  of  bis 
classic  Nile,  pines  until  he  can  again  drink  of  its  turbid  though  sweet 
watei-s  ;  the  wandering  Ai*ab  or  Turcoman,  in  truth,  calls  the  mighty 
Euphrates  his  sea,  while  it  is  hallowed  in  his  affections  by  tales  of 
the  valor  and  romantic  generosity  performed  on  its  banks  ;  but  nei- 
ther can  at  all  lay  claim  to  the  natui-al  beauty  and  almost  aitless 
graces  which  enthral  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  the  fair  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  position  of  the  promontory  of  an- 
cient Byzantium,  projecting  out  from  the  immense  city  of  Constan- 
tinople into  the  Bosphoi-us,  just  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, the  Sultan  deserts  it  and  his  old  *  Seraglio*  for  the  newer 
palaces  erected  on  the  fonner.  The  banks  of  the  Golden  Horn,  or 
harbor  of  the  city,  are  mostly  occupied  by  buildings  for  purposes  of 
trade  and  traffic,  and  resound  to  the  noi^e  of  the  boatmen  and  the 
sailor.  Nor  are  its  waters  as  pui-e  as  those  of  the  more  favored 
stream,  and  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  bring 
more  wealth  and  riches  to  this  most  commodious  harbor  than  com- 
fort and  health  and  freshness  to  its  tenants.  Tuni  the  point  formed 
by  the  juncture  of  the  streams,  and  with  the  old  seraglio  at  your 
back,  row  up  the  Bosphorus ;  proceed  toward  the  Black  Sea,  and 
for  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles  the  fair  stream  is  covered  with 
scenes  too  numerous  and  extensive  to  be  comprised  in  one  picture, 
and  which  must  therefore  be  beheld,  as  the  traveller  visits  them  one 
after  the  other,  under  the  shades  of  moming,  noon  and  night. 

The  winter  i^esi^lences  of  the  pachas  and  cffendis  are  in  Constanti- 
nople generally  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  who  wonders 
where  the  higher  officera  of  the  government,  with  their  numei'ous 
train  of  attendants,  are  located  during  the  cold  and  wet  seasons  of 
the  year,  behind  high  walls.  Here  their  comforts  are  composed  of 
spacious  court-yards,  neat  halls,  and  richly  furnished  harems.  Soon 
after  the  Sultan  has  moved  from  the  European  to  the  Asiatic  shore, 
that  is  to  say,  left  his  winter  for  his  summer  residence,  all  his  officere, 
commencing  with  the  Sheik  ul  Islam  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  crave 
permission  to  fly  from  the  dull  streets  of  the  city  to  the  green  banks 
of  the  Bosphorus.  None  can  change  their  domicil  without  authority, 
and  those  who  from  ill  health  desire  to  remove  there  earlier  than 
usual  must  make  a  request  to  that  effect  of  the  sovereign. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  do  men  rise  so  fast  as  in  Turkey ;  the 
tide  of  favor  carries  them  swiftly ;  and  as  they  generally  start  from 
a  low  origin,  and  with  small  means,  the  firat  object  to  be  attained  on 
which  caste  and  social  opinion  depends,  is  a  vast  yalee,  or  summer 
house  on  the  Bosphorus.     Here  delightful  indeed  must  be  the  change 
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from  the  noisy  streets  of  the  city,  small  apartments,  and  view  bor- 
dered by  jealous  walls,  to  the  magnificent  and  glorious  scenery  of 
the  straits,  where  the  eye  rests  at  option  upon  a  silvery  stream  or 
g^een  hills  rising  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  waters.  In 
the  city,  the  corpulent  pacha,  on  leaving  his  conack,  or  winter  resi- 
dence, to  repair  to  his  bureau,  or  office,  enters  an  easy  coach,  others 
mount  the  richly-caparisoned  horse,  and  are  thus  followed  by  a  host 
of  attendants,  borne  to  the  sill  of  the  entrance  to  the  Porte,  or  where- 
ever  his  occupation  calls  him.  In  the  country  he  steps  from  his  door- 
way into  the  cushioned  caik,  or  boat,  peculiar  to  the  Bosphorus,  and 
rowed  by  a  crew  of  two,  four,  or  six  men  in  number,  graded  accord- 
ing to  his  rank,  is  carried  hastily  down  the  stream  to  the  landing  in 
the  city  where  his  carnage  or  horses  await  him.  Thus,  healthy  ex- 
ercise he  never  takes,  and  the  vapor-bnth  performs  for  him  what 
would  otherwise  be  unnecessary. 

Some  parts  of  the  Bosphorus  are  made  especial  to  the  Mussul- 
mans, others  are  for  the  Armenians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews.  The 
edge  of  the  shore  is  generally  occupied  by  the  extensive  yalee  of 
the  wealthy  officer  or  hanker.  The  heights  are  mostly  the  residence 
of  the  poor  classes,  though  indeed  there  are  many  fine  dwellings, 
sufficiently  high  up  to  enjoy  fi*esh  breezes  and  command  extensive 
views.  The  numerous  palaces  of  the  sultan  and  the  members  of 
his  family  are  all  on  the  water's  edge,  though  he  has  likewise  many 
kiosks,  or  belvederas,  covering  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
where  the  young  sovereign  is  fond  of  passing  a  day  withdrawn  from 
business  or  the  enthralments  of  his  harem.  The  banks  of  the  straits 
are  generally  too  precipitate  to  admit  (»f  gardens  of  much  extent, 
and  consequently  they  are  formed  in  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
having  a  most  pleasing  and  fanciful  effect,  planted  with  green  trees 
and  fi-agrant  flowers.  The  choicest  positions  are  those  at  the  mouths 
of  the  many  small  ravines,  leading  in  gentle  descent  from  the  heights 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Down  these  little  valleys  the  wind  seems 
to  blow  from  the  more  heated  heights  above  to  the  cooler  vales  be- 
neath. The  points  fonned  by  the  irregular  channel  of  the  Bospho- 
rus are  not  generally  esteemed,  for  there  the  north  winds  often  blow 
with  uncomfoitable  impetuosity  and  violence ;  and  the  bottom  of 
the  little  gulfs  between  them  are  still  less  prized,  on  account  of  the 
stagnation  of  the  eddies  and  the  absence  of  cooling  breezes.  On 
the  heights  too  the  objection  is  the  strength  of  the  winds,  which  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  fruit-trees  and  the  prosperity  of  most  flowering 
shrubs  ;  they  are  mostly  therefore  covered  here  and  there  with  pines, 
their  tall  and  tapering  forms  presenting  striking  objects  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  groups  of  oak  and  walnut,  whose  attractive  shades  are 
the  scenes  of  pic-nics  and  pleasure-parties,  which  form  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  pastimes  of  the  resident  on  the  Bosphorus. 

The  architecture  of  the  houses  is  quite  eastern,  and  peculiar  to 
Constantinople.  The  inhabitants  believe  that  dwellings  built  of 
stone  are  damp  and  unhealthy,  and  theiefore  nearly  all  of  those  in 
the  city  and  on  the  Bosphorus  are  constructed  of  wood.  Those  on 
the  water  have  their  basements  generally  of  stone.     Few  or  none 
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axe  more  than  two  stories  high  ;  their  windows  are  incredibly  nume- 
rous, and  the  lower  ones  are  as  near  to  the  water  as  practicable. 
The  fVont  of  the  chief  entrance  is  paved  with  marble  from  the  island 
of  Marmora,  (which  word  signifies  *  marble  ;*)  the  floor  of  the  court 
is  also  paved  in  the  same  manner.  The  forms  of  the  houses  are  very 
irregular,  sometimes  projecting  out  on  the  water,  and  at  others  re- 
ceding a  few  feet  from  the  shore  ;  the  apartments  are  generally  vast 
and  spacious,  very  plainly  furnished,  with  low,  broad  divans,  or  sofas 
of  woollen  mattresses  covered  with  calico,  on  which  the  effeudi  lolls 
in  listless  ai)athy  for  every  thing  beyond  his  pipe,  (tchibook,)  or  water- 
pipe,  (narguilay,)  and  his  bowl  of  icy  sherbet.  The  windows  of  the 
male  apartments  are  partly  exposed,  but  those  of  the  harem,  or 
female  apartments,  are  closely  latticed,  to  prevent  the  inmates  from 
being  seen  by  the  inquisitive  or  curious  passere  by. 

The  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  some  of  the  wealthier 
European  merchants,  reside  during  the  summer  at  a  village  near  the 
Black  Sea,  on  the  European  shore,  called  Bugukdt'ro.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Turkish  government  had  located  the  former  there,  so 
as  to  place  them  as  far  distant  from  it  as  possible ;  and  its  position, 
though  commanding  an  extensive  water  view,  is  only  a  third  or 
fourth-rate  one  in  point  of  comfort  or  beauty.  Bebek,  Candilli,  Es- 
nerghen  and  Canlija,  are  villages  of  superior  atti-actions,  and  the  two 
former  are  certainly  unequalled  by  any  others  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Europeans  are  not  allowed  to  reside  in  any  place  they  may  choose 
on  the  straits,  nor  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  yalees  of  the  *  faithful,' 
who  have  a  particular  aversion  to  having  tlieir  quiet  pastimes  broken 
in  upon  by  the  undignified  vivacity  and  prying  curiosity  of  the  '  In- 
fidel.' To  this  place  he  has  transferred  his  rich  pipes  and  coffee- 
cups,  his  numerous  servants,  his  love  of  ease  and  his  lofty  humors. 
He  can  receive  his  equal  in  state  and  ceremony,  or  make  merry  with 
his  subordinates  and  dependants  in  the  most  private  seclusion.  His 
wife,  women  and  children  can  pass  the  day  in  innocent  pic-nics  at  the 
many  shady  nooks  which  are  around  his  yalee,  and  on  Fridays,  when 
the  Porte  is  closed,  he  also  can  repair  to  the  valley  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  called  *  The  Heavenly  Waters,'  and  stretched  out  on  his  rich 
carpet,  partake  of  his  evening  meal,  under  the  shade  of  some  lofty 
oak,  with  the  silvery  gleam  of  his  beloved  Bosphorus  and  its  beauti- 
ful scenery  always  before  his  eyes. 

Perhaps  the  preceding  may  have  conveyed  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  Bospnorus  in  its  general  appearance.  It  requires  nevertheless, 
as  afore  stated,  to  be  seen  in  detail,  so  as  to  be  properly  appreciated. 
Its  sinuosities  prevent  its  being  beheld  entire  from  any  one  point ; 
each  curve  in  the  stream  leaves  you  to  gaze  upon  another  lake-like 
scene  from  which  you  see  no  exit  \  and  this  succession  of  distant 
views,  continues  on  fi*om  the  MaiTnora  to  the  point  from  which  the 
Black  Sea  first  breaks  upon  your  view.  Its  features  are  also  diffe- 
rent as  the  several  portions  of  the  day,  viz.,  morning,  noon,  evening, 
or  by  moon-light  In  the  winter  season,  much  of  what  renders  it  so 
beautiful,  viz.,  its  verdure,  has  disappeared ;  the  bright  sun  and  clear 
sky  has  given  place  to  lowering  clouds  and  a  half  concealed  lumi- 
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nary :  or  the  waiTnth  and  freshness  of  spring  and  summer  are  lost 
amidst  coldness  and  rain.  M  ay  and  June  are  consequently  the  choicest 
periods  of  the  year  on  the  Bosphorus ;  it  is  then  that  the  buds  in  its 
fairy  gardens  are  swelling,  there  is  then  the  music  of  nature,  songs  in 
its  rippling  currents ;  its  breezes  are  filled  with  health,  and  its  su- 
perbly beautiful  scenery  fills  every  bosom  with  delight.  Your  eyes 
then  rest  as  if  by  enchantment  upon  the  green  banks  which  rise  on 
either  side  of  you,  their  bases  ornamented  with  the  tasteful  country- 
houses,  their  acclivities  covered  with  clusters  of  oak  and  pine,  and 
their  summits  spreading  away  in  rich  meadows  and  vineyards.  Land 
at  one  of  the  numerous  little  nooks  already  alluded  to,  and  in  the  thick 
clusters  of  brush-wood  you  may  hear  the  little  nightingale  calling  or 
singing  to  his  mate,  with  a  tone  so  sweetly  thrilling  that  you  gladly 
remain  a  moment  to  hear  a  little  longer  his  untiring  strain,  and  your 
eyes  in  vain  seek  for  the  form  of  the  warbler  among  the  rich  foliage 
of  spring.  On  a  line  parallel  with  the  second  story  of  the  Effendi's 
dwelling,  perhaps  near  his  harem  windows,  you  see  a  bowery  of 
roses  in  full  bloom,  of  varied  geraniums,  of  fresh  hyacinths,  of  odo- 
riferous jessamines,  for  these  are  his  favorite  flowers ;  or  stretching  up 
beyond  his  roof  you  observe  a  garden  made  on  graded  terraces,  rich 
in  nature's  beauties.  One  of  my  sketches  was  made  early  one  morn- 
ing in  June,  and  the  dwelling  which  I  occupied,  is  situated  on  one  of 
the  finest  spots  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  was  not  written  with  the  design 
of  appearing  before  you,  but  is  so  tnie  that  I  cannot  help  copying  it. 
'  It  is  a  glorious  spectacle  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the  Asiatic  banks 
of  the  Bosphorus,  and  cast  its  morning  rays  upon  the  calm,  silvered 
surface  of  its  waters.  The  silence  and  serenity  of  the  night  has  not 
yet  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  voices  of  the  day ;  the  air  is  fresh  and 
cool,  almost  completely  calm ;  the  little  village  below  me  seems 
sleeping ;  here  and  there  only  a  straggler  is  seen  to  wander  along  the 
forsaken  streets ;  a  sailor  of  the  morning  watch  yet  walks  the  lonely 
deck  of  his  vessel  lying  at  anchor  near  the  shore  ;  or  a  solitary  caik 
quietly  glides  down  the  swift  current,  as  if  its  oars  were  uselessly 
employed,  and  it  only  needetl  to  be  guided  to  its  desired  haven.  As 
yet  the  shades  of  night  hang  over  the  water,  giving  them  a  dark  and 
repulsively  sombre  hue.  The  opposite  shores  as  yet  seem  of  but  one 
color  ;  but  remark  the  heavenly  tints  of  the  sky  above  it ;  of  the  mo- 
tionless clouds  which  hang  over  them.  Man's  arts  are  helpless  ;  he 
lets  fall  the  pencil  or  the  brush  in  hopelessness  at  the  sight  of  the 
heavenly  colors  which  announce  the  coming  of  the  Peruvian  god. 
Now  its  edge  of  burnished  gold  peeps  over  the  extreme  summit  of 
that  more  distant  ridge ;  thousands  of  bright  rays  spread  over  the 
firmament,  and  the  great  luminary  bursts  into  view  with  so  much 
celerity  that  you  almost  fancy  you  can  see  its  increase.  As  yet  how- 
ever, you  but  behold  its  refracted  disk ;  in  another  moment,  its  own 
burning  features  will  prevent  you  from  fixing  your  gaze  upon  its 
dazzling  face.  It  is  now  wholly  above  the  hills,  they  are  all  alive  in 
its  rays.  Nature  arises  from  her  slumbers,  and  shakes  off  the  dull 
repose  of  night     The  sun's  gleams  have  now  shot  down  the  sides  of 
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the  hills,  lightening  up  the  mono-tints  of  their  trees  and  enlivened 
them  with  shades  of  vaned  colore. 

*  There  !  the  shores  on  which  I  stand  have  all  become  brightened 
up ;  the  Bosphorus  on  its  European  sides  is  glittering  with  the  beams : 
a  light  breeze,  as  if  rushing  from  before  the  sun,  has  sprung  up  along 
the  surface  of  the  stream ;  the  world  begins  to  move  about,  and  the 
Bosphorus  is  again  alive  with  busy  men.  Now  the  breeze  which  sprang 
up  from  the  north  increases ;  the  current  nearest  the  European  shore 
on  which  I  sit  seems  to  flow  faster  than  it  did ;  the  surtace  of  the 
water  is  of  a  brighter,  more  silvery  tint ;  the  little  eddies  are  more  visi- 
ble, and  give  the  stream  the  appearance  of  being  obstructed  by  rocks 
hidden  in  the  depths  below ;  beyond  them  however,  the  same  mirror- 
like smoothness  of  the  earlier  morn,  again  recommences  ;  there  glides 
down  to  the  Golden  Horn  a  frail  caik  impelled  by  one  rower,  and 
containing  but  one  passenger,  leaving  as  it  passes  by  a  streak  like 
that  of  distant  quicksilver.  Beautiful  stream  I  Like  the  unceasing 
motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  which  revolve  around  our  great  un- 
known, these  also  are  no  unfit  emblem  of  Eternity ;  these  watere  as 
well  as  those  of  the  ten  thousand  streams  which  furrow  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  flow  on  eternally  down,  where  none  can  tell.  Although 
the  sun  is  now  quite  above  the  water,  those  edges  of  the  opposite 
ehore  are  still  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  the  heights  above  them, 
and  those  shadows  are  here  and  there  spotted  with  passing  caiks, 
whose  tracks  are  lost  in  the  distant  shades. 

•  Of  the  splendor  of  the  scenery  of  the  opposite  shore,  that  of  Asia, 
here  only  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  that  of  Europe,  I  despair  of 
conveying  a  just  and  proper  idea.  The  Yalis  of  the  Effendis  who 
prefer  to  reside  in  one  continent  and  perform  their  daily  occupations 
m  another ;  that  is,  who  pass  the  day  in  Europe  and  the  night  in  Asia, 
seated  immediately  on  the  water's  edge,  and  are  laved  by  the  swifl: 
current,  have  the  appearance  of  being  places  of  comfort  and  ease, 
coolness  and  quietness ;  some  are  large,  others  small ;  their  colors  are 
as  varied  as  their  firm,  from  the  whiteness  of  silver  to  the  dark  dun 
color  of  unburnished  copper;  the  green  gardens  around  them  vie 
with  each  other  in  luxuriance  and  tinted  flowers,  and  even  the  walla 
that  separate  them  from  the  surrounding  heights  are  mantled  with 
evergreens  and  ivy.  Here  and  there  a  tall  elm,  an  oak,  a  towering 
cypress,  or  a  trembling  poplar,  raise  their  heads  above  these  summer 
retreats,  like  guardian  giants  watching  over  the  human  spirits  who 
have  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of  their  arms.  But  the  sides 
of  the  hills  which  rise  above  them  all,  above  Yalli,  garden  and  green 
trees,  how  indescribably  magnificent  in  the  early  morn  !  Here  their 
acclivities  are  shaded  with  dense  dark  green  foliage,  rendered  irregu- 
lar by  the  diversity  of  the  trees ;  there  is  a  deep  ravine,  also  filled 
with  vernal  vegetation,  and  clustere  of  walnut  trees,  inviting  you  to 
fly  to  their  shades  when  the  day  has  grown  older,  and  there  passing 
the  time  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  a  closed  apartment. 
Then,  between  these  and  the  summit  of  the  heights,  are  spots  green 
and  golden  with  ripening  grain,  and  the  almost  level  summits  remind 
you  of  the  rich  meadows  of  more  christian  lands.' 
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A  few  years  ago  the  Bosphorus  had  as  yet  never  been  farrowed  by 
the  noisy  steamer ;  sails  and  oars  alone  had  been  the  means  of  its  navi- 
gation ;  but  now  there  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  week  in  which  one  or 
move  steamboats  ply  up  and  down  it,  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  and 
Sea  of  Marmora;  others  also  are  used  as  ferries  for  passengers, to 
the  gieat  loss  of  the  caiks,  and  the  alai*m  and  molestation  of  the  finny 
occupants  of  its  watera ;  among  which  the  porpoise,  sword-fish  and 
young  mackerel,  horn  in  the  Euxine  and  bred  in  the  Atlantic,  form  a 
numerous  body.  This  innovation  was  not  introduced  without  some 
trouble  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen,  and  it  is  said  that 
several  lost  their  lives  by  their  temerity^  Accidents  have  not  unfre- 
quently  happened,  thiough  the  imperturbable  heedlessness  of  the 
Turks,  who  seem  rather  to  trust  to  *  destiny*  when  the  swift  steamer 
comes  upon  them,  than  to  the  strength  of  their  arms  and  the  impulses 
of  self-preservation. 

In  the  winter  also,  when  noith  winds  from  the  Black  Sed.  the  in- 
hospitable Euxine  of  the  ancients,  blow  with  fearful  violence  down  the 
Bosphorus,  its  navigation  in  the  frail  ca'ik  is  not  unattended  with  dan- 
ger. Many  a  hardy  boatman  in  crossing  from  Scutari  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn,  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
strength  of  the  wind  and  the  cun-ent  into  the  Marmora,  and  without 
lie  may  chance  to  reach  one  of  the  rocks  of  the  Prince's  Islands,  is 
never  heard  of  more.  A  few  yeai-s  ago  an  Armenian  bridal  company, 
composed  of  the  ladies  from  the  families  of  either  party,  dressed  oat 
in  all  their  jewels  and  costly  attire,  met  with  this  fate,  and  though  a 
large  sum  was  offered  by  the  sirrvivore  of  the  families  to  recover  the 
lost  jewiU  it  was  without  success.  In  calm  weather,  the  current  of 
the  Bosphorus  always  runs  four  miles  an  hour ;  with  a  noith  wind  it 
is  still  sU'onger,  and  yet  the  southerly  gales  which  sometimes  blow  on 
it  during  the  winter  are  so  violent  as  to  turn  the  cun-ent  against  itself 
and  cause  it  to  flow  back  to  the  Black  Sea.  Rafts  anchored  in  the 
evening  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  from  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora have  been  found  in  the  morning  more  than  half  way  up  the 
straits ;  vessels  are  not  unfrequently  lost  on  its  shores,  boats  of  a  large 
size  are  foundered,  and  the  basements  of  the  Effendis'  yallees,  though 
constinicted  of  stone,  suffer  greatly  from  the  lashinp  whicb  they  receive 
from  the  angry  winter  waves. 

The  whole  face  of  nature  is  then  changed :  the  smiles  and  voices 
of  the  spring,  its  flowere  and  its  verdure,  the  temperate  atmosphere, 
the  inviting  bowers  of  summer,  all  are  replaced  by  bleak  winds, 
incessant  rains,  falls  of  short  lasting  snows,  and  the  barren  hills  and 
chilling  waters  are  as  uninteresting  as  repulsive.  In  this  season  many 
stout  ships  are  lost  in  endeavoring  to  find  an  entrance  into  the  Bos- 
phorus from  the  Black  Sea,  and  are  wrecked  along  the  shores  of  the 
latter.  The  light-houses,  erected  on  either  continent,  are  visible  only 
in  clear  weather  and  during  the  thick  fogs  of  winter  are  of  but  little 
use  to  the  tempest  tossed  mariner.  The  Cyenian  rocks,  dunng  the 
'expedition  of  the  Argonauts,'  floated  abou^  the  mouth  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, now  lie  firmly  anchored  under  the  Pharos  of  Europe.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  straits,  a  small  light-hoyee  erected-  oi>  the  walls 
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of  the  city  and  another  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  where  once  stood  the  city 
of  Chalcedon,  direct  vessels  how  to  enter  the  Bosphorus  on  their 
ariival  from  the  Dardanelles.  A  small  tower  called  by  the  Turks,  Kiz 
KalaseCf  or  the  *  Maiden's  Tower,'  built  on  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosphorus,  once  contained  another  light  to  guide  the  mariner,  but 
for  several  years  past  it  has  not  been  in  operation. 

It  is  a  beautiful  aight  to  look  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn 
upon  Scutari,  ancient  Chalcedon,  the  Gulf  of  the  Prince's  Islands  and 
the  distant  shores  of  Bithynia,  with  the  heights  of  Mount  Olympus  cov- 
ered with  a  hoary  head  of  snow.  The  view  is  finest  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  fall  upon  these  different  objects. 
At  that  hour  too,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bosphorus  are  leaving  the 
busier  scenes  of  the  bazaars  of  the  city  to  return  to  their  cool  abodes 
on  the  water's  edge.  Thousands  of  caiks,  from  those  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  Sheik  ul  Islam,  each  of  six  pair  of  oars  double  banked,  to 
that  of  the  humble  clerk  and  merchant  with  but  one,  and  from  the 
well-crammed  passage-boat,  called  *  bazaar  caik*  with  four  pair  of 
oars,  and  containing  some  sixty  or  eighty  passengers,  to  the  smaller 
one  of  even  one  pair  of  oars,  yet  crowded  to  a  degree,  alarming  and 
threatening  the  loss  of  life.  The  costume  of  the  caikjis  on  the  Bos- 
phorus is  peculiar ;  the  head  is  covered  only  in  part  by  a  scull-cap  of 
thick  red  woollen  texture,  and  their  other  garments  are  a  wide  half- 
silk,  half  cotton  shirt,  open  at  the  heart,  and  thin  trowsers  of  white  cotton. 
Their  legs  from  the  knees  are  bare,  and  they  wear  red  shoes.  When 
not  rowing  they  wear  also,  a  vest,  or  throw  a  thick  jacket  over  their 
shouldera.  The  caiks  of  two  pair  of  oars,  to  wit,  two  men,  comfort- 
ably accommodates  two  inmates,  and  yet  it  is  not  unfrequently  seen 
filled  with  ten  or  more.  Having  no  seats,  the  floor  is  covered  with  a 
sofl  cushion  and  sun*ounded  with  pillows  on  which  the  passenger 
reclines ;  the  more  elevated  part  of  the  stem,  though  decidedly  the 
most  comfortable  and  coolest  part  of  the  caik,  is  dedicated  only  to  the 
use  of  servants.  The  caikjee,  who  sits  facing  the  stern,  will  request 
you  to  balance  the  boat  to  larboard,  so  as  to  raise  his  left  arm  above 
the  right  and  prevent  its  massive  handle  from  striking  against  the  one 
that  holds  the  other.  The  broad  blade  of  the  oar  just  feathers  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  the  caikjee  leans  toward  the  passenger,  then 
dipping  it  gently  beneath  the  surface  he  raises  his  head,  and  bending 
backward  with  a  graceful  exertion  of  his  arm,  drives  his  frail  bark 
speedily  on  its  way.  The  sharp  bow  of  the  caik,  now  plunging  into 
the  current,  cuts,  as  it  were,  a  passage  for  itself  in  the  liquid  element, 
or  now  rising  on  the  puny  waves  of  the  Bosphorus,  seems  to  bound 
onward  to  its  haven.  In  the  idiom  of  the  boatmen  of  the  Golden  • 
Horn  larboard  and  starboard,  are  called  •  Roomali*  and  *  Anadoli,' 
after  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  on  the  latter  you  hear  them 
crying  out,  as  they  swiftly  approach  and  pass  each  other  to  dtch^  or 
aU,  •  open'  and  *  take,'  that  is  to  turn  toward  the  shore,  or  into  the 
stream.  The  large  boat  of  the  Pacha  passes  you  with  no  other  noise 
or  voice  than  that  of  the  plunging  of  the  oars ;  the  Effendi,  in  his 
'  three  pair,'  glides  along  almost  in  profound  silence,  and  even  the 
other  caiks  are  easier  seen  than  heard.     In  consequence  of  this,  the 
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boatman  pulling  the  forward  oar,  keeps  a  lookout  now  and  then  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  who  is  coming  upon  him,  and  you  are  now  and 
then  startled  with  this  sudden  sharp  cry  of  wanaing. 

If  the  evening  is  not  very  windy,  you  proceed  up  the  Bosphorus, 
rocked  by  the  gentle  motion  of  the  caik,  fanned  by  the  breeze,  and 
delighted  by  the  beautiful  scenery  which  suiTounds  you,  and  varies 
at  every  moment.  How  fair  are  the  elevated  shores,  colored  by  the 
mellow  rays  of  the  settine  sun,  or  darkened  by  the  growing  shades 
of  evening  ! — how  quiet  do  the  handsome  edifices  seem,  in  the  petty 
bays  and  gulfs  of  this  magnificent  stream !  — how  cheerful  those  erected 
on  its  points  !  As  the  sun  sets  behind  the  hills  of  Europe,  it  casts 
their  shadows  upon  the  cool  mirrored  stream.  At  first  they  darken 
only  their  own  shores  ;  now  they  extend  out  over  the  waters ;  there 
they  cross  the  Bosphorus,  yet  of  a  richly  golden  bright  color,  and 
raise  up  its  Asiatic  heights  so  fast  that  you  can  see  them  growing  in 
extent,  until  the  summits  only  bear  the  rich  mellow  tints  of  the  golden 
hue,  until  they  are  completely  lost  from  sight.  This  is  now  the  most 
delightful  moment  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  amateurs  of  water  scenes 
may  gloat  their  eyes  upon  some  which  are  of  unparalleled  beduty. 
Lofty  vessels  lying  quietly  at  anchor  at  your  left,  or  others  slug- 
gishly floating  down  the  stream ;  the  near  wharf  of  the  European 
shore,  covered  with  idle  spectators ;  the  animated  flocks  of  ca'iks 
hurrying  up  the  stream,  tlie  broad  Bosphorus  spread  out  to  your 
right,  presenting  a  mirror  of  liquid  glass,  increasing  in  hue  until  it 
reaches  the  opposite  banks,  where  on  their  very  edge  you  see  palaces, 
more  or  less  extensive,  of  different  colors,  the  dark  gi*een  sides  of 
the  hills  clothed  with  rich  verdure,  with  golden  harvests,  or  the  many- 
colored  foliage  of  autumn.  While  the  sky  is  cloudless,  a  few  miles 
distatit  from  the  Bosphorus  it  is  not  uncommonly  overhung  on  either 
shore,  particularly  that  of  Asia,  with  scattered  clusters  of  clouds, 
floating  down  as  it  were  from  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  picture  can 
safely  be  closed  with  a  flight  of  these,  and  yet  indicate  no  rain  or 
change  of  weather.  The  row  up  the  Bosphorus  against  the  current 
is  toilsome ;  at  more  than  one  place  the  calk  must  be  towed  round 
the  points,  by  which  the  water  flows  with  fearful  violence.  Men  are 
there  standing  to  perfonn  this  service,  and  on  reaching  the  points 
they  cast  a  light  cord  into  the  bow  of  the  boat,  where  it  is  ^soon  fas- 
tened, and  then  running  along  the  wharf,  drag  the  caik  faster  than  it 
was  previously  propelled  by  its  oars.  The  row  down  the  stream  in 
the  evening,  when  the  sun  is  setting,  is  even  more  agreeable  than 
that  up  it.  The  calk  then  keeps  in  the  middle  of  the  Bosphorus ; 
the  scenes  on  the  shores  are  at  equal  distance ;  the  passage  is 
smoother  and  fleeter,  and  the  oars  arc  scarcely  heard. 

But  of  all  scenes,  that  by  the  moon-light  must  be  the  most  difficult 
to  describe.  Those  on  the  Bosphorus  I  have  fi'eguently  admired, 
and  felt  that  they  were  indeed  indescribably  beautiml.  To  stand  on 
some  one  of  the  heights  of  Europe  and  gaze  down  over  the  slope 
leading  from  your  feet,  over  the  neighboring  ridge,  the  hill-side,  co- 
vered with  gardens  and  green  trees,  the  summer  dwellings  on  the 
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water's  edge,  the  noble  stream  spread  away  before  you  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Asia,  all  covered  with  the  peculiar  chiaro-scuro  tint  of 
the  moon,  form  one  of  the  roost  delightful  sights  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed. There  you  see  the  silver  beams  of  the  fickle  Diana  shining 
resplendently  on  the  waters,  constantly  changing  in  form,  with  the 
rippling  of  the  current,  or  the  gentle  waves  made  by  the  soft  night- 
breeze  ;  and  hark  !  from  the  minaret  of  the  Moslem  mosque  below 
you,  behind  you,  or  away  in  yon  more  distant  village,  the  melodious 
voice  of  the  muezzin  calls  the  faithful  to  their  yatsee,  or  prayer, 
which  they  offer  up  just  before  retiring  for  the  night.  All  other 
noises  are  quieted  ;  and  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  the  breaking 
in  upon  the  dead  hour  of  night,  strikes  upon  the  ear  a  thousand 
times  more  impressively  than  the  sound  of  the  Christian  bell.  Even 
his  words  are  distinctly  heard  as  he  proclaims  *  Allah  is  the  great- 
est (of  all  gods;)  Allah  is  the  greatest!  There  is  no  god  but  Al- 
lah, and  Mahommed  is  the  prophet  of  Allah  !  Come  to  prayer  I 
come  to  prayer!* 

Finally,  the  yalees  of  the  pachas  and  effendis  on  the  Bosphorus, 
quiet  abodes  of  ease  and  happiness  as  they  seem  to  be,  not  infre- 
quently are  the  scenes  of  melancholy  occunences.  In  them  the 
ottoman  lords  create  for  their  enjoyment  in  this  world  a  paradise, 
modelled,  one  would  suppose,  upon  that  greater  one  promised  them 
in  the  other.  Here  his  numerous  white  female  slaves  from  Circassia 
pass  lives  of  rivalry  for  the  affections  of  their  master,  doubtless  giv- 
mg  rise  to  innumerable  scenes  of  envy,  jealousy,  hatred  and  despair; 
or  here  the  beauteous  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  heart-broken, 
must  silently  see  herself  neglected  in  favor  of  the  newly-purchased 
slave,  or  the  passion  on  which  Hafiz  and  Aiiacreon  have  written  so 
many  sweet  odes.  While  the  master  will  have  many  such  objects  of 
his  pleasure,  the  fair  slave  must  have  no  offspring ;  she  must  bear 
him  no  incumbrances,  and  must  prevent  it  as  best  she  can.  O !  what 
must  be  the  grief  of  the  young  mother,  when,  after  her  sufferings  are 
passed,  and  she  asks  to  see  her  infant,  she  learns  that  it  did  not  live ; 
the  father  having  forbidden  it ! 

I  cannot  close  this  little  sketch  of  the  Bosphorus  in  a  better  man- 
ner than  by  mentioning  an  occurrence  of  last  year,  which  doubtless 
reached  the  public  prints  of  the  United  States.  A  Turkish  gentle- 
man of  high  rank,  of  pleasant  manners  and  exterior,  possessed  a 
slave  from  Circassia,  for  whom  he  paid  a  large  sum  of  money.  She 
was  celebrated  throughout  all  Constantinople  for  her  beauty  and 
grace,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  her ;  yet  it 
was  reported  that  he  was  led  away  by  othei-s  to  indulge  in  the  unna- 
tural passion  before  alluded  to. 

His  female  slave,  now  the  mother  of  two  children,  learned  it,  and 
became  unhappy.  She  reproached  him  for  it,  and  he  chose  to  pun- 
ish his  slave  for  having  thus  entertained  most  natural  feelings.  In 
despair  she  endeavored  to  destroy  herself  by  drowning  in  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  was  saved  when  half  dead  by  one  of  her  master's  caik- 
men.     She  next  in  revenge  bestowed  her  affections  upon  another,  a 
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young  Greek  physician,  in  the  employ  of  the  highest  officer  of  the 
empire.  The  amour  was  discovered  hy  her  visiting  a  small  house 
prepared  by  him  for  her,  near  one  of  the  roost  famed  spots  on  the 
^osphorus,  called  •  The  Valley  of  Celestial  Waters.'  A  ring  which 
she  had  presented  to  him  was  also  recognized  on  his  finger  by  an- 
other lady  of  rank,  with  whom  the  female  slave  (herself  considered 
as  a  wife  and  a  lady)  was  visiting,  and  the  news  soon  reached  her 
husband.  A  few  years  ago  her  fate  would  have  been  instant  death, 
by  means  of  the  '  fatal  cord  ;'  but  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
the  Turkish  government,  the  Greek  was  banished  to  Candia,  and  her 
culpability  left  for  the  decision  of  the  grand  vizier.  It  is  said  that 
the  husband,  still  strongly  attached  to  his  erring  wife,  awaited  the  re- 
sult of  the  decision  with  great  anxiety ;  and  on  learning  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  her  guilt,  became  wild  and  frantic  with  the  affliction. 
Throwing  himself  upon  one  of  his  fleetest  horses,  and  putting  him 
to  his  full  spee<l,  he  fled  toward  the  forest  of  Belgrade.  Some  of 
his  friends,  fearful  lest  he  should  put  an  end  to  his  grief  and  life  at 
the  same  time,  pursued  and  persuaded  him  to  return  to  his  home. 
Of  the  frail  slave,  the  unmarried  yet  legal  wife,  the  mother  of  his 
children,  the  fairest  woman  of  Constantinople,  but  little  can  be  said 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Some  say  that  she  was  given  to  her 
father,  an  aged  Circassian  mountaineer,  whom  in  her  prosperity  she 
had  sought  for  and  brought  to  this  place,  with  the  injunction  that  he 
should  take  her  away  immediately  to  Circassia ;  others  say  that  she 
is  living  with  her  father  in  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but 
the  last  account,  and  that  which  is  most  credible,  is  that  she  is  long 
since  in  another  paradise  than  that  of  which  she  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Bosphorus. 


stanzas:     d  r  a  t  r  . 


Yk8,  thou  mayst  sigh 
And  look  ouce  moro  at  all  around, 
At  stream  and  bank  and  sky  and  grround. 
Thy  life  its  final  course  has  found. 

And  thou  must  die ! 

Yes,  lay  thee  down  ! 
And  while  thy  strugierling  pulses  flutter, 
Bid  the  gray  priest  bis  soul-mass  mutter. 
And  tbe  deep  bell  its  death -tone  utter. 

Thy  life  is  gone. 

Be  not  afraid. 
'T  is  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  thrill, 
A  fever-fit,  and  then  a  chill ; 
An  then  an  end  of  human  ill, 

For  thou  art  dead  ! 
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HARLEY       RIVER 


BT      n.     a.      0TO1>X>AIU>. 


Har^bt  River 's  a  pleasant  Btream, 

Stealing  through  meadows  and  pastures  green, 
Gleaming  here  and  there  in  the  grass, 

Like  a  serpent  a  moment  hid  and  seen  ; 
Winding  along  through  clover-fields, 

And  orcharas  by  greenest  hedges  crossed, 
It  hurries  away  with  its  silver  feet, 

And  at  last  in  the  distant  sea  is  lost. 


It  lies  like  a  mirror  before  me  now, 

Glassing  the  sky  with  its  clouds  of  snow  ; 
And  long  green  grass  and  slender  reeds 

And  bushes  beside  the  margin  grow ; 
A  breath  of  wind  steals  over  its  face 

And  ripples  a  moment  the  tranquil  tide, 
And  the  willows  wave,  and  the  long  boughs  dip, 

And  circles  are  spreading  on  every  side. 


Hard  by  the  bridge,  and  over  the  dam. 

The  little  mill  standeth,  mossed  and  gray ; 
The  gates  are  up,  and  the  water  falls, 

And  maketh  a  sleepy  noisd'  all  day  ; 
The  heavy  old  wheel  is  turning  round. 

Grinding  the  farmers'  wheat  and  com, 
And  the  chaff  floats  out,  and  the  yellow  meal, 

like  golden  mist  from  the  fields  at  morn. 


A  little  way  from  the  pebbly  shore 

Flags  wave,  and  the  water-cresses  float. 
And  whitest  lilies,  that  look  like  tents, 

Or  folded  sails  of  a  fairy  boat ; 
The  sand  at  the  bottom  is  silver  bright. 

And  shines  through  the  water  pure  and  clear, 
And  wavering,  brokenly,  weeds  and  stones 

And  wrec^  of  the  fallen  bridge  appear. 


The  boys  of  the  village  are  often  here, 
Beguiling  in  play  their  leisure  hours ; 

Launching  their  argosies,  dug  from  chips. 
Laden  with  pebbles  and  weeds  and  flowers : 
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Wading  in  for  calamns-roots. 

And  lilies  and  Bhells  that  pave  the  sand, 
And  sailing  away  on  crazy  planks, 

Stoned  by  the  shouting  laids  on  land. 


And  women  come  from  the  cots  hard  by. 
And  dip  their  pails  in  the  water  clear ; 

And  the  widow  at  day-break  gathers  a  store 
Of  cresses  for  gentle  people  near ; 

The  simpler,  straying  with  staff  and  scrip, 
*  Culls  his  rarest  herbs  on  the  brink, 

And  the  way -side  trayeller,  dusty  and  dry, 
Stops  by  the  cooling  stream  to  drink. 


The  angler  comes  with  his  bending  rod, 

And  lieth  beneath  a  shady  tree. 
Feeling  his  baitless  line  for  houn  — 

A  quiet  and  patient  man,  perdie  ! 
And  oftentimes,  in  his  pleasure-boat, 

Moored  but  a  little  way  from  shore, 
He  sits  in  the  stem  and  falls  asleep. 

And  nodding  leans  on  his  dripping  oar. 


Wagoners,  urging  their  loaded  wains 

To  market,  water  their  horses  here, 
And  the  plough -man,  driving  a-field  at  mom, 

Stops  with  his  yoked  and  Towing  steer ; 
Cattle  stand  in  the  cooling  tide. 

In  August  noons,  by  the  insects  stung, 
And  the  snowy  lambs  and  the  shephenrs  dog 

Lap  the  water  with  panting  tongue. 


In  winter,  when  ice  has  fettered  the  stream, 

ITie  boys  come  hither  before  the  sun, 
And  skate  away  till  the  school-bell  rines  ; 

And  afternoons,  when  the  school  is  done. 
And  tlie  lesser  children,  muffled  up  warm, 

Drag  each  other  on  sleds  about. 
And  slide  in  a  row  on  slippery  paUis, 

And.&U  in  heaps  with  a  mighty  diont 


Sweet  Harley  River !  my  early  days 

Beside  thy  beautiful  banks  were  passed ; 
We  parted,  and  years  and  youth  have  flown- 

Vanished  since  I  beheld  thee  last ! 
A  wrinkled  and  care-wom  man,  I  stand 

And  gaze  on  thee  with  a  throb  of  pain. 
And  dream  of  the  Bast,  and  sigh  that  Time 

Can  never  restore  my  youth  again. 
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CHARLOTTE      C  O  R  D  A  Y. 

Lest  you  may  apprehend  some  horrible  recital,  gentle  reader,  I 
declare  as  I  make  my  bow,  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  the 
enthusiastic  avenger  of  injured  France  :  it  is  enough  on  one  subject 
to  read  the  chronicles  of  the  present  revolutionary  struggle  there, 
without  going  back  to  the  reign  of  terror.  What  I  am  about  to  relate 
occuiTed  scai*ce  a  twelvemonth  back ;  its  hero  is  a  young  man  with 
a  fine  figure  and  intellectual  face,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  Nature's 
nobility.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  Connecticut  farmer,  Frank  Farnham, 
graduated  at  Yale  college  with  an  honor,  and  what  is  rarer,  good  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  all  the  professions  were  overstocked,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  derogatory  to  enter  a  counting-room.  He  soon  ob- 
tained a  clerkship  in  a  New- York  impoiting  house,  in  due  time 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  then  went  abroad  as  the 
purchasing  partner. 

There  are  often  a  bundled  of  these  fancy-goods  purveyors  in  Paris, 
and  when  I  arrived  there  in  1842,  the  favorite  of  the  clique  was  Frank 
Farnham.  Well  informed,  a  scholar,  with  one  of  those  happy  cha- 
racters which  so  yield  to  those  around  as  to  find  a  place  in  every 
heart,  Frank  was  a  valuable  friend  for  all  his  young  countrymen  in 
Paris,  while  his  experience  enabled  him  to  act  as  the  mentor  of  many. 
No  American  gathering  was  deemed  complete  without  his  presence, 
and  any  one  0/  his  many  guests  will  uphold  me  in  testifying  to  the 
snug  comfoits  of  his  commodious  suite  of  rooms  on  the  *  Boulevard 
Montmatre,  au  premier.*  A  drawing-room  filled  with  antique  furni- 
ture, a  cosy  dining-room,  with  a  dreamy  bed-chamber  and  a  well 
stocked  library,  were  all  redolent  with  an  air  of  refinement,  and  the 
petit  soupers  on  Wednesday  evenings  were  delectably  worthy  of  their 
locality.  The  sectional  prejudices  which  Americans  persist  in  carry- 
ing abroad  began  to  vanish  the  moment  they  unfolded  their  napkins 
at  Frank's  mahogany.  The  soup  dissolved  the  frost  of  suspicion ;  the 
fish  set  conversation  smoothly  afloat ;  frozen  champagne  thawed  the 
stiffest  sprigs  of  southern  chivalry ;  racy  Burgundy  warmed  the  cold 
hearts  of  the  New-Englanders ;  and  genial  sympathies  were  excited 
by  every  succeeding  course  placed  on  the  festive  board.  Eugene 
G  uinot  used  occasionally  to  drop  in,  bringing  the  gossip  in  advance 
of  his  next  morning's  aiticle ;  a  royal  aid-de-camp  contributed  the  court 
scandal ;  Sheridan,  (he  is  dead  now,  poor  fellow! )  brought  the  diplo- 
matic news  from  the  British  legation ;  I^evassor  sang  his  inimitable 
chansfmnettes ;  in  short,  there  was  no  place  that  woula  compare  with 
Frank  Famham's.  A  London  man  would  have  called  him  '  a  perfect 
brick.' 

The  fund  of  gossip  thus  brought  to  Frank,  he  retailed  out  with 
such  discretion  as  to  render  him  equally  popular  with  his  countrymen 
in  the  Gallic  capital,  who  have  a  most  voracious  appetite  for  scandal. 
The  papas,  (who  are  generally  much  annoyed  by  '  the  lingo'  and  mil- 
liner's bills,)  liked  his  chat  on  their  favorite  topics,  ballasted  with  in- 
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formation  of  sterling  merit,  and  pronounced  him  a  clever  young  man« 
His  good  looks  and  strong  waltzing-arm  won  the  damsels,  and  as  he 
was  i*apidly  accumulating  a  fortune,  many  a  connubial  net  was  thrown 
with  wary  skill  iit  his  pith.  But  Frank  was  not  apparently  to  be 
tempted  from  a  life  which  he  found  to  be  truly  one  of  '  single-bless- 
edness,' nor  did  any  of  his  acquaintances  dream  when  he  lefl  Pans  for 
the  States  in  January,  1847,  that  he  would  return  there  a  Benedick. 

Master  Cupid  so  willed  it  thou(|rh,  inscribing  Frank  among  the  vie** 
tims  under  the  marriage  head  of  the  *  Boston  Atlas,'  somewhere  in 
the  month  of  June  following,  so  that  the  news  went  out  to  Paris  by 
the  steamer  of  the  fifteenth. 

*  M anied  !  you  do  n't  say  so  ]  what  sort  of  a  body  is  the  lady  ]*  was 
in  every  one's  mouth  who  knew  him,  but  no  one  could  give  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  For  myself,  I  never  expected  to  see  Frank 
in  Paris  again,  when  one  hot  July  afternoon,  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
met  him  in  the  *P//8wge  des  Panoramas.*  The  firet  glance  assured 
me  that  he  had  *  caught  a  tartar,'  for  submission  was  clearly  depicted 
on  his  long  rueful  countenance  ;  hU  coat  was  out  of  fashion,  his  panta- 
loons were  of  some  horrid  substantial  material,  and  he  who  was  onco 
the  mirror  of  elegance  now  reflected  little  credit  on  his  tailor,  beside 
carrying  a  cotton  umbrella.  I  have  always  fancied  that  he  tried  to 
dodge  me,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  being  cut  by  an  old  friend,  and  hailed 
him  with  a  reproach  for  not  having  called  on  me  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  as  of  yore.  Then  he  used  to  bring  me  news  from  my  loved 
New-England  home,  but  this  time  he  had  not  even  presented  him- 
self. 

*  My  dear  Perley,'  he  replied,  *  I  intended  to  have  seen  you  ere  this, 

but  Mrs.  F is  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  noise  of  Paris,  and  I  have 

not  left  her  until  this  moment.' 

*  Apropos,  let  me  congratulate  you,  Frank.'  The  words  nearly  stuck 
in  my  throat. 

'  Thanks,  moncher,  I  am  the  happiest  of  men,'  said  he,  with  a  tell- 
tale sigh  any  thing  but  joyous,  and  after  a  short  conversation  he  hur- 
ried off,  leaving  me  an  invitation  to  tea  for  the  next  evening. 

I  was  as  punctual  as  a  tailor  with  his  *  little  bill,*  an'l  was  duly  in- 
troduced to  Frank's  *  better-half.'  a  pretty,  fragile,  blue  eyed  creature, 
with  one  of  those  fair  complexions,  too  transparent  to  screen  the  blush 
of  truth.  Her  really  fine  hair  was  twisted  into  villanous  corkscrew 
ringlets,  falling  on  the  high  shoulders  of  a  most  unshapely  garment, 
and  the  mass  of  *  leather  and  pninella*  on  h('r  feet  would  have  shod  a 
plough-boy.  All  these  defects  might  have  been  easily  remedied,  but 
when  conversation  commenced,  (or  rather  when  she  commenced  talk- 
ing.) I  saw  that  Frank  was  regularly  sold  ;  the  slave  of  a  slave  to  the 
most  absurd  ideas,  deeply  tinged  with  indigo.  Her  weak  mind  had 
evidently  seized  with  eagerness  a  parcel  of  vague  notions  as  the  truth, 
because  it  was  unable  to  test  them,  and  embarking  with  them  on  the 
trackless  ocean  of  error,  fancy  soon  wafted  her  into  troubled  water. 
The  rights  of  woman  seemed  to  be  her  favorite  theme,  and  though 
some  of  her  arguments  may  sound  well  in  Boston,  they  suffered  by 
transplantation.     That  which  is  indigenous  to  one  soil  may  blossom 
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on  another,  but  it  will  be  in  ao  sickly  a  manner,  and  so  unlike  its 
original  life,  that  the  flower  is  not  pleasing ;  the  transcendental  cham- 
pion of  her  sex  did  not  appear  to  advantage  in  Paris. 

Poor  Frank !  —  he  never  ventured  to  put  in  a  syllable ;  and  when  a 
dead  calm  succeeded  to  the  stoim  of  sentences  that  had  rained  for 
twenty  minutes  from  the  lips  of  his  cara  spota,  he  appeared,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  recollectioni  to  be  at  a  loss  for  words.  Suddenly  he 
turned  to  me  and  asked : 

*  How  do  you  think  a  lady's  hair  should  be  coiffed  V 

Before  I  could  reply,  the  rested  member  of  Madame  was  in  full 
play. 

'  Why  I  always  wear  mine  in  curls,'  said  she  ;  and  she  went  on  to 
Queen  Victoria's  auburn  curls,  the  capillary  properties  of  hair,  leaden 
water  pipes,  the  artesian  well,  and  the  fountains  at  Versailles. 

'  I  did  not  allude  to  fair  hair,'  said  Frank,  with  great  meekness, 
when  she  had  stopped  to  breathe ;  'that  looks  best  in  curls,  as  you 
wear  it,  but  is  not  dark  hair  more  showy  in  bandeaux  V 

To  me  it  is,  and  I  said  so ;  an  avowal  which  brought  such  a  cloud 
over  the  lady's  brow  as  to  frighten  me  into  a  speedy  retreat  By  way 
of  excuse  I  mentioned  that  I  had  a  box-pass  for  the  opera,  and  Frank, 
evidently  as  glad  to  escape  as  I  was,  accompanied  me.  Not  a  word 
was  exchanged  between  us  about  his  mamage,  though  when  we  said 
*h<m  soir*  I  fancied  he  envied  me ;  at  any  rate  I  did  not  envy  him.  A 
wife  is  ever  the  angel  of  life,  in  weal  or  in  wo ;  but  if  false  education 
pervert  her  mission,  the  wing  that  should  warn  off  the  world's  un- 
kindness  from  one's  path  only  darkens  it  with  a  black  shadow.  The 
sensitive  mind  of  woman  is  invariably  moulded  by  the  invisible  power 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  lives ;  and  in  these  agitated  days  of 
reform,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  man  to  find  a  generous-hearted, 
noble- souled  bride : 

'Who  never  answers  'till  a  husband  cools. 
And  if  she  rules  him,  never  nAotM  she  rules.' 

Early  the  next  morning  Mademoiselle  Rachel  sent  me  a  couple  of 
tickets  for  her  coming  benefit,  (to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,)  and  recol- 
lecting that  Frank  Famham  used  to  doat  on  her  acting,  I  sent  one  of 
them  over  to  him.  About  an  hour  aflorward  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Mrs.  Famham  might  not  approve  of  purchasing  tickets  from  actresses, 
and  I  determined  to  call  and  explain  that  it  is  a  French  custom,  lest 
Frank  should  get  mto  trouble. 

'  Monsieur  was  out,'  their  concierge  said,  '  but  Madame  was  up 
stairs.'  I  sent  up  my  card,  received  word  that  I  would  be  admitted, 
and  was  met  by  Mrs.  Famham  at  the  door  of  their  parlor. 

'  Ah  \*  she  exclaimed  in  an  agitated  tone,'  so  you  have  come  to 
exult  over  your  victim,  monster  that  you  are  !' 

Had  she  made  me  a  declaration  of  love,  followed  by  an  invitation 
to  elope  immediately,  I  should  not  have  been  more  astonished.  To 
make  such  a  to-do  about  a  theatre- ticket,  seemed  to  me  a  waste  of  pas- 
sion, and  thoughts  of  poor  Frank's  former  happiness  flitting  across 
my  mind,  I  involuntarily  replied  : 

'  Victim,  indeed  V 
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'  Yes,  victim  to  you  and  to  the  fiendish  cuBtoms  of  Paris.  I  came 
here  a  happy  woman ;  loved,  honored,  cherished,  esteemed,  reve- 
renced, obeyed  !  Frank  was  the  jewel  of  my  proud  heart !  Now  all 
is  lost,  gone,  vanished  !  I  have  nothing  to  live  for !  My  joys  are 
flown  1     Despair  has  dragged  Hope  under  the  waves !' 

Here  the  excited  lady  sank  upon  an  ottoman,  her  whole  frame  quiv- 
ering with  nervous  anger,  while  I  stood  gazing  at  her  in  profound 
bewilderment,  with  a  vague  wish  that  I  was  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre, 
standing  on  the  trap-door  through  which  Hamlet's  father  makes  his  exit. 
I  would  cheerfully  have  ascended  five  hundred  steps,  could  I  have 
been  suddenly  let  down,  solus^  as  many  feet  below  the  floor  1  stood 
on.    At  last  I  stammered  out : 

'  But,  my  dear  Madame  — ' 

*  Do  n't  dear  Madame  me,  Sir !'  she  screamed  out,  her  eyes  flashing 
fire ;  '  do  n't  add  insult  to  injury.  Sir !  Indeed  it  is  an  insult  for  you 
to  come  here,  privy  as  you  are  to  my  husband's  desertion  of  me !' 

This  was  personal,  and  with  rather  more  than  the  customary  quan- 
tity of  blood  coursing  in  the  veins  of  my  cheeks,  I  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. After  some  words,  rather  sharp  on  both  sides,  I  had  it 
Mrs.  Famham's  jealousy  had  been  awakened  by  the  previous  even- 
ing's conversation  on  hair-dressing,  and  Frank's  subsequent  absence 
gave  her  time  to  fan  the  spark  into  a  flame.  When  he  returned  she 
feigned  sleep  ;  the  next  morning  no  persuasion  could  induce  her  to 
open  her  eyes.  While  Frank  was  dressing,  a  messenger  brought  him 
a  note  which  he  read  and  then  went  out,  having  locked  up  the  epistle 
in  his  desk. 

'  But  I  was  watching  him,'  concluded  the  weeping  spouse, '  and 
opening  his  desk  with  a  duplicate  key  I  retained  when  I  gave  him 
the  desk,  in  case  of  such  an  emergency.  I  found  this  note ;  read  it !' 

I  took  the  convicting  missive,  which  maybe  thus  translated : 

*  Monsieur  :  The  hair-dresser  will  call  this  morning  to  arrange 
Charlotte's  coiffure.  You  were  undecided  about  it  yesterday,  and 
will  perhaps  come  and  direct  the  ipan  this  morning.  She  is  really 
charming,  and  well  worth  your  money.    Your  very  devoted  servant, 

CI.AKA.' 

'  Eureka !'  I  exclaimed  after  a  moment's  reflection.  '  This  letter, 
Mrs.  Famham,  coupled  with  last  night's  conversation,  is  certainly  sus- 
picious, but  is  it  not  well  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Sartor  Resartus.  Disregard  both  as  outward  evidence,  but  peer  with 
curious  eye  into  the  mysterious  truth  concealed  (as  you  will  perceive 
by  the  address  in  the  comer,)  at  '  Number  24  Rue  Montmatre.'  I 
will  cheerfully  conduct  you  there,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  clear  up 
Frank's  reputation  —  and  my  own.' 

In  ten  minutes  we  were  elbowing  our  way  through  the  Rue  Mont- 
matre. The  indicated  house  has  a  most  suspicious  external  appear- 
ance, and  as  we  ascended  its  slippery,  dirty  staircase,  sounds  of^  noisy 
merriment  from  an  estaminet  on  the  first  floor  elicited  a  convulsive 
shudder  from  my  companion.  I  opened  the  door  of  the  third  story ; 
we  entered :  Frank's  voice  was  heard  in  an  inner  room,  and  his  wife 
rushed  in.     There  she  found  her  husband,  lolling  on  a  sofa,  directing 

VOL.  xxjai.  40 
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a  hair-dresser  how  to  arrange  the  magnificent  raven  tresses  of —  a  — 
wax  figure,  ordered  by  an  American  milliner,  who  is  one  of  his  best 
customers.  Beside  it,  stood  Madame  Clara,  a  worthy  old  lady  who 
gains  her  livelihood  by  manufacturing  these  gigantic  dolls,  and  near 
by  was  her  model  — *  a  bust  of  Charlotte  Cordat  I  pxblxt. 


MEDIJ^VAL        BARDS, 

A  OROVB  there  is  in  Elfin  land, 

Whero  closely  intertwine 
The  Grecian  myrtle's  branches  light, 

With  Grothic  oak  sublime  : 
Beneath  its  canopy  of  shade. 

Their  temples  bound  with  bays. 
Are  g^uped  the  minstrels,  that  adorn 

The  Medieval  days. 

The  laurelled  Ghibelline,'  who  saw 

The  Stygian  abyss, 
The  fiery  mosques,  and  walls  that  gird 

The  capital  of  Dis ; 
The  realms  of  penance,  and  the  rings 

Of  constellated  light, 
Whose  luminous  pavilions  hold 

The  righteous  robed  in  white  : 

Uranian  groves,  and  spheral  vales, 

Satumian  academes. 
Where  sainted  theologues  abide, 

Discoursing  mystic  themes. 
|Iim  next,  the  sweet  Valclnsian  Swan,> 

IfOve's  Laureate,  appears, 
Who  bathed  his  mistress'  willowed  urn. 

With  Heliconian  tean. 

Certaldo's  storied  sage,^  a  bard, 

Though  round  his  genius  rare 
The  golden  manacles  of  verse 

He  did  not  choose  to  wear. 
T%08e  rosy  moms  that  usher  in 

Each  festal-gladdened  day. 
His  pro8t  depicts  in  hues  as  bright 

As  could  the  poets  lay. 

Ilia  ultramontane  brother,  bom 

In  Albion's  shady  isle, 
Dan  Chaucer,  of  his  tameless  race 

Apollo's  eldest  child ; 
The  Medicean  Banqueter,^ 

Whose  fescennines  unfdd 
The  deeds  of  heathen  Anakim 

Restored  to  Pbter's  fold. 


1  Dahtk.       9  PxTRAXCA.        3  BoccAccio,  who  wu  bom  at  Certaldo,  a  town  fai  Tatcsny. 
4  Trx  dittlBgttiahed  poet  and  wit,  who  flouriehed  at  the  court  of  Loanrco  DX  Mxnici,Luioi 
PuLoi,  soihor  of  the  'Morgante  BCaggiore,'  a  borlesqae  poem. 
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Ferrara's  Melebigbneb,^ 

Who  o'er  a  wide  domain 
Of  haunted  forests,  mounts  and  seasi 

Exerts  his  magic  reign, 
A  glowing  Maenad  wild  and  free^ 

Dishevelled  by  the  wind, 
His  fancy  wantons  far  and  near, 

From  Thule  unto  Ind. 

Now  from  her  griffin  steed  alights 

Alcina's  garcfens  near, 
Now  in  the  Patmian  prophet'i^  car, 

Ascends  the  Lunar  sphere. 
Or  with  RiNALDO  wanderi  through 

The  Caledonian  wood, 
Amid  whose  shades  and  coverts  green 

Heroic  trophies  glowed : 

Or  paints  the  mighty  Paladm,' 

Transformed  to  monster  gross, 
Whose  mistress^  drank,  in  Ardennes  lone, 

The  lymph  of  AnteroB. 
Next  hapless  Tasbo,  pale  and  wan, 

Released  from  dungeon  mtes; 
The  sacred  legions  of  the  Cross 

His  genius  celebrates : 

Armida's  mountain  paradise, 

Amid  the  western  seas. 
Her  dragon-yoke,  whose  winged  hoofs 

Career  the  viewless  breeze : 
The  sombre  Forest,  where  encamped 

Dark  Eblis*  minions  lay. 
With  shapes  evoked  from  Orcus  gloom, 

To  scare  his  foes  away. 

Lo !  marble  pontifices  spring, 

To  arch  illusive  streams ; 
And  swans  and  nightingales  rehearse 

Their  most  melMiious  themes ; 
The  centuried  trees  are  cloven  wide, 

And  forth  from  every  plant 
A  maiden  steps,  whose  tears  would  melt 

A  heart  of  adamant 

Nor  absent  from  the  tuneful  throng, 

That  dainty  bard,5  I  ween, 
Who  hung  the  maiden  empreas*  throne 

With  garlands  ever  green. 
The  Elfin  Court's  Demodocub, 

His  lay  he  carols  light, 
His  phantasy's  exhaustleas  urns 

Still  brimmed  with  waters  bright  b.  w  balx.. 

I  Ajiiosto.  3 St.  John  :  See  the  'Orlando  Furioso.' 

'<*  Orlam  so.  iAkoblica.  'Sfuvskb. 
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IKDIAN      ALARMS. 

*  To  all  the  aensual  world  proclaim, 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorioua  life 
Were  worth  an  age  withoat  a  name.'  ols  Moktamtt. 

We  began  our  journey  for  the  fifontier-settlements  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  and  certainly  a  more  ragamufEn  cavalcade  never 
was  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Arkansas.  Of  the  large  and 
fine  horses  with  which  we  had  len  the  frontier  in  the  spring  not  one 
remained :  we  had  supplied  their  place  with  the  wild  and  rough 
breed  of  the  prairie,  as  hardy  as  mules,  and  almost  as  ugly ;  we  had 
also  with  us  a  number  of  the  latter  detestable  animals.  In  spite  of 
their  strength  and  hardihood,  several  of  the  band  were  already  worn 
down  by  hard  service  and  hard  fare,  and  as  none  of  them  were  shod, 
they  were  fast  becoming  foot-sore.  Every  horse  and  mule  had  a  cord 
of  twisted  bull-hide  coiled  around  his  neck,  which  by  no  means  added 
to  the  beauty  of  his  appearance.  Our  saddles  and  all  our  equip- 
ments were  by  this  time  lamentably  worn  and  battered,  and  our 
weapons  had  become  dull  and  rusty.  The  dress  of  the  riders  fully 
conesponded  with  the  dilapidated  furniture  of  our  horses,  and  of 
the  whole  party  none  made  a  more  disreputable  appearance  than  my 
friend  ana  I.  Shaw  wore  an  old  red  flannel  shirt,  flying  open  in 
front,  and  belted  around  him  like  a  frock ;  while  I,  in  absence  of 
other  clothing,  was  attired  in  a  time-worn  suit  of  leather.  If  our 
cavalcade  could  have  filed  through  the  streets  of  our  native  city  of 
Boston,  it  would  have  created  a  sensation  not  much  in  our  favor  in 
the  breasts  of  its  excellent  though  somewhat  precise  inhabitants. 
The  charmed  circle  of  good  society  would  have  been  closed  against 
us  forever. 

Thus,  happy  and  careless  as  so  many  beggars,  we  crept  slowly 
from  day  to  day  along  the  monotonous  banks  of  the  Arkansas.  T6te 
Rouge  gave  constant  trouble,  for  he  could  never  catch  his  mule,  sad- 
dle her,  or  indeed  do  any  thing  else  without  assistance.  Every  day 
he  had  some  new  ailment,  real  or  imaginary,  to  complain  of.  At  one 
moment  he  would  be  wo-begone  and  disconsolate,  and  at  the  next 
he  would  be  visited  with  a  violent  flow  of  spirits,  to  which  he  could 
only  give  vent  by  incessant  laughing,  whistling  and  telling  stories. 
When  other  resources  fi&iled,  we  used  to  atnuse  ourselves  by  tor- 
menting him  ;  a  &ir  compensation  for  the  trouble  he  cost  us.  Tdte 
Rouge  rather  enjoyed  being  laughed  at,  for  he  was  an  odd  compound 
of  weakness,  eccentricity  and  good-nature.  He  made  a  figure  wor- 
thy of  a  painter  as  he  paced  along  before  us,  perched  on  the  back  of 
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bis  mule,  and  enveloped  in  a  huge  buffalo-robe  coat,  which  some 
charitable  person  had  given  him  at  the  fort.  This  extraordinary  gar- 
ment, which  would  have  contained  two  men  of  his  size,  he  chose^  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  to  wear  inside  out,  and  he  never 
took  it  off,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  It  was  fluttering  all  over 
with  seams  and  tatters,  and  the  hide  was  so  old  and  rotten  that  it 
broke  out  every  day  in  a  new  place.  Just  at  the  top  of  it  a  large 
pile  of  red  curls  was  visible,  with  his  little  cap  set  jauntily  upon  one 
side,  to  give  him  a  military  air.  His  seat  in  the  saddle  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  his  person  and  equipment  He  pressed  one  leg 
close  against  his  mule's  side,  and  thrust  the  other  out  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  His  pantaloons  were  decorated  with  a  military 
red  stripe,  of  which  he  was  extremely  vain ;  but  being  much  too 
short,  the  whole  length  of  his  boots  was  usually  visible  below  them. 
His  blanket,  loosely  rolled  up  into  a  large  bundle,  dangled  at  the 
back  of  his  saddle,  where  he  carried  it  tied  with  a  string.  Four  or 
five  times  a  day  it  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Every  few  minutes  he 
would  drop  his  pipe,  his  knife,  his  flint  and  steel,  or  a  piece  of  tobacco, 
and  have  to  scramble  down  to  pick  them  up.  In  doing  this  he  would 
contrive  to  get  in  every  body's  way ;  and  as  the  most  of  the  party 
were  by  no  means  remarkable  for  a  fkstidious  choice  of  language,  a 
storm  of  anathemas  would  be  showered  upon  him,  half  in  earnest 
and  half  in  jest,  until  T^te  Rouge  would  declare  that  there  was  no 
comfort  in  lifcj  and  that  he  never  saw  such  fellows  before. 

Only  a  day  or  two  after  leaving  Bent's  Fort  Henry  Chatillon  rode 
forward  to  hunt,  and  took  Ellis  along  with  him.  After  they  had  been 
some  time  absent  we  saw  them  coming  down  the  hill,  driving  three 
dragoon-horses,  which  had  escaped  from  their  owners  on  the  march, 
or  perhaps  had  given  out  and  been  abandoned.  One  of  them  was  in 
tolerable  condition,  but  the  others  were  much  emaciated  and  severely 
bitten  by  the  wolves.  Reduced  as  they  were,  we  carried  two  of 
them  to  the  settlements,  and  Henry  exchanged  the  third  with  the 
Arapahoes  for  an  excellent  mule. 

On  the  day  after,  when  we  had  stopped  to  rest  at  noon,  a  long  train 
of  Santa  F6  wagons  came  up  and  trailed  slowly  past  us  in  their  pic- 
turesque procession.  They  belonged  to  a  trader  named  Magoffin, 
whose  brother,  with  a  number  of  omer  men,  came  over  and  sat  down 
around  us  on  the  grass.  The  news  they  brought  was  not  of  the  most 
pleasing  complexion.  According  to  their  account,  the  trail  below 
was  in  a  very  dangerous  state.  They  had  repeatedly  detected  In- 
dians prowling  at  night  around  their  camps ;  and  the  large  party 
which  had  left  Bent's  Fort  a  few  weeks  previous  to  our  own  depar- 
ture had  been  attacked  ;  a  man  named  Swan,  from  Massachusetts, 
was  killed.  His  companions  had  buried  the  body ;  but  when  Ma- 
goffin found  his  grave,  which  was  near  a  place  called  *  The  Caches,' 
the  Indians  had  dug  up  and  scalped  him,  and  the  wolves  had  shock- 
ingly mangled  his  remains.  As  an  offset  to  this  intelligence  they  gave 
us  the  welcome  information  that  the  buffalo  were  numerous  at  a  few 
days'  journey  below. 
On  the  next  afternoon^  as  we  moved  ak)ng  the  bank  of  the  river, 
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we  saw  tlie  white  tops  of  wagons  on  the  horizon.  It  was  some  bouis 
before  we  met  them,  when  they  proved  to  be  a  train  of  clumsy  ox- 
wagons,  quite  different  from  the  rakish  vehicles  of  the  Santa  F6 
traders,  and  loaded  with  government  stores  for  the  troops.  They  all 
stopped,  and  the  drivers  gathered  araund  us  in  a  crowd.  I  thought 
that  the  whole  frontier  might  have  been  ransacked  in  vain  to  funiish 
men  worse  fitted  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  prairie.  Many  of  them 
were  mere  boys,  fresh  from  the  plough,  and  devoid  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  In  respect  to  the  state  of  the  trail,  they  confirmed 
all  that  the  Santa  F^  men  had  told  us.  In  passing  between  the  Paw- 
nee Fork  and  the  Caches  their  sentinels  hcul  fired  every  night  at  real 
or  imaginary  Indians.  They  said  also  that  Ewing,  a  young  Ken- 
tuckian  in  the  party  that  had  gone  down  before  us,  had  shot  an  In- 
dian who  was  prowling  at  evening  about  the  camp.  Some  of  them 
advised  us  to  turn  back,  and  others  to  hasten  forward  as  fast  as  we 
could  ;  but  they  all  seemed  in  such  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety,  and 
so  little  capable  of  cool  judgment,  that  we  attached  very  little  weight 
to  what  they  said.  They  next  gave  us  a  more  definite  piece  of  in- 
telligence ;  a  large  village  of  Arapahoes  was  encamped  on  the  river 
below.  They  represented  them  to  be  quite  friendly ;  but  some  dis- 
tinction was  to  be  made  between  a  party  of  thirty  men  travelling 
with  oxen,  which  are  of  no  value  in  an  Indian's  eyes,  and  a  mere 
handful  like  ourselves,  with  a  tempting  band  of  mules  and  horses. 
This  story  of  the  Arapahoes  therefore  caused  us  some  anxiety. 

Just  after  leaving  the  government  wagons,  as  Shaw  and  1  were 
riding  along  a  nanow  passage  between  the  river-bank  and  a  rough 
hill  that  pressed  close  upon  it,  we  heard  T^te  Route's  voice  behind 
us.  '  Hallo !'  he  called  out ;  '  I  say,  stop  the  cart  just  for  a  minute, 
will  you  V 

'  What 's  the  matter,  Tdte  V  asked  Shaw,  as  he  came  riding  up  to 
us  with  a  grin  of  exultation.  He  had  a  bottle  of  molasses  in  one 
hand,  and  a  large  bundle  of  hide  on  the  saddle  before  bim,  contain- 
ing, as  he  triumphantly  informed  us,  sugar,  biscuits,  coffee  and  rice. 
These  supplies  he  had  obtained  by  a  stratagem  on  which  he  greatly 
plumed  himself,  and  he  was  extremely  vexed  and  astonished  that  we 
did  not  fall  in  with  his  view  of  the  matter.  He  told  Coates,  the 
master- wagoner,  that  the  commissaiy  at  the  fort  had  given  him  an 
order  for  sick-rations,  directed  to  the  master  of  any  government 
train  which  he  might  meet  upon  the  road.  This  order  he  had  unfor- 
tunately lost,  but  he  hoped  that  the  rations  would  not  be  refused  on 
that  account,  as  he  was  suffering  from  coarse  fare  and  needed  them 
very  much.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  camp  that  nieht,  T^te  Rouge 
repaired  to  the  box  at  the  back  of  the  cait,  where  Delorier  used  to 
keep  his  culinary  apparatus,  took  possession  of  a  sauce-pan,  and  afber 
building  a  little  fire  of  his  own,  set  to  work  preparing  a  meal  out  of 
his  ill-gotten  booty.  This  done,  he  seized  upon  a  tin-plate  and  spoon, 
and  sat  down  under  the  cart  to  regale  himself.  This  preliminary  re- 
past did  not  at  all  prejudice  his  subsequent  exertions  at  supper; 
where,  in  spite  of  his  miniature  dimensions,  he  made  a  better  ngure 
than  any  of^  us.    Indeed,  about  this  time  his  appetite  grew  quite  vera- 
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cious.  He  beg^n  to  thrive  wonderfully.  His  small  body  visibly  ex- 
panded, and  bis  cheeks,  which  when  we  first  took  him  were  rather 
yellow  and  cadaverous,  now  dilated  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  be* 
came  ruddy  in  proportion.  T^te  Rouge,  in  short,  began  to  appear 
like  another  man. 

Barly  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  looking  along  the  edge  of 
the  horizon  in  front,  we  saw  that  at  one  point  it  was  faintly  marked 
with  pale  indentations,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  lodges  of  the 
Arapahoes,  rising  between  us  and  the  sky,  caused  this  singular  ap- 
pearance. It  wanted  still  two  or  three  hours  of  sunset  when  we 
came  opposite  their  camp.  There  were  full  two  hundred  lodges 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy  meadow  at  some  distance  beyond 
the  river,  while  for  a  mile  around  and  on  either  bank  of  the  Arkansas 
were  scattered  some  fifteen  hundred  horses  and  mules,  grazing  toge- 
ther  in  bands,  or  wandering  singly  about  the  prairie.  The  whole 
were  visible  at  once,  for  the  vast  expanse  was  unbroken  by  hills,  and 
there  was  not  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  intercept  the  view. 

Here  and  there  walked  an  Indian,  engaged  in  watching  the  horses. 
No  sooner  did  we  see  them  than  T^te  Rouge  begged  Delorier  to  stop 
the  cart  and  hand  him  his  little  military  jacket,  which  was  stowed 
away  there.  In  this  he  instantly  invested  himself,  having  for  once 
laid  the  old  buffalo-coat  aside,  assumed  a  most  martial  posture  in 
the  saddle,  set  his  cap  over  his  lefl  eye  with  an  air  of  denance,  and 
earnestly  entreated  that  somebody  would  lend  him  a  gun  or  a  pistol, 
only  for  half  an  hour.  Being  called  upon  to  explain  Qiese  remarka- 
ble proceedings,  T^te  Rouge  observed,  that  he  knew  firom  experience 
what  effect  the  presence  of  a  military  man  in  his  unifoim  always  had 
upon  the  mind  of  an  Indian,  and  he  thought  the  Arapahoes  ought  to 
know  that  there  was  a  soldier  in  the  party. 

Meeting  Arapahoes  here  on  the  Arkansas  was  a  very  different 
thing  firom  meeting  the  same  Indians  among  their  native  mountains. 
There  was  another  circumstance  in  our  favor.  General  Kearney 
had  seen  them  a  few  weeks  before,  as  he  came  up  the  river  with  his 
army,  and  renewing  his  threats  of  the  previous  year,  he  told  them 
that  if  they  ever  again  touched  the  hair  of  a  white  man's  head  he 
would  exterminate  their  nation.  This  placed  them  for  the  time  in  an 
admirable  frame  of  mind,  and  the  effect  of  his  menaces  had  not  yet 
disappeared.  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  village  and  its  inhabitants. 
We  thought  it  also  our  best  policy  to  visit  them  openly,  as  if  unsus- 
picious of  any  hostile  design  ;  and  Shaw  and  I,  with  Henry  Chatil- 
lon,  prepared  to  cross  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  party  meanwhile 
moved  forward  as  fast  as  they  could,  in  order  to  get  as  far  as  possible 
from  our  suspicious  neighbors  before  night  came  on. 

The  Arkansas  at  this  point,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  below, 
is  nothing  but  one  broad  sand-bed,  over  which  a  few  scanty  threads  of 
water  are  swiftly  gliding,  now  and  then  expanding  into  broad  shal- 
lows. At  several  places  during  the  autumn  the  water  sinks  into  the 
sand  and  disappears  altogether.  At  this  season,  were  it  not  for  the 
numerous  quicksands,  the  river  might  be  forded  almost  any  where 
without  difficulty,  though  its  channel  is  often  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
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Oar  horses  jumped  down  the  bank,  and  wading  through  the  water, 
OF  galloping  freely  over  the  hard  sand-beds,  soon  reached  the  other 
side.  Here,  as  we  were  pushing  through  the  tall  grass,  we  saw  seve- 
ral Indians  not  far  off;  one  of  them  waited  until  we  came  up,  and 
stood  for  some  moments  in  perfect  silence  before  our  horses,  looking 
at  us  askance  with  his  little  snake-like  eyes.  Henry  explained*  by 
signs  whcLt  we  wanted,  and  the  Indian,  gathering  his  buffalo-robe 
about  his  shouldero,  sti-ode  before  us  toward  the  village  without 
speaking  a  word. 

The  language  of  the  Arapahoes  is  so  difficult,  and  its  pronuncia- 
tion so  harsh  and  guttural,  that  no  white  man,  it  is  said,  has  ever  been 
able  to  master  it.  Even  Maxwell  the  trader,  who  has  been  most 
among  them,  is  compelled  to  resort  ^to  the  curious  sign-language 
common  to  most  of  the  prairie  tribes.  With  this  Henry  Chatillon 
was  perfectly  acquainted. 

Approaching  the  village,  we  found  the  ground  all  around  it  strewn 
with  great  piles  of  waste  buffalo-meal;  in  incredible  quantities.  The 
lodges  were  pitched  in  a  very  wide  circle.  They  resembled  those 
of  Sie  Dahcotah  in  every  thing  but  cleanliness  and  neatness.  Pass- 
ing between  two  of  them,  we  entered  the  great  circular  area  of  the 
camp,  and  instantly  hundreds  of  Indians,  men,  women  and  children, 
came  flocking  out  of  their  habitations  to  look  at  us  ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  dogs  all  around  the  village  set  up  a  fearfiil  baying.  Our  Indian 
guide  walked  toward  the  lodge  of  the  chief.  Here  we  dismounted  ; 
and  loosening  the  trail-ropes  from  our  horses'  necks,  we  held  them 
securely,  and  sat  down  before  the  entrance,  with  our  rifles  laid  close 
by  our  sides.  The  chief  came  out  and  shook  us  by  the  hand.  He 
was  a  mean-looking  fellow,  very  tall,  thin-visaged  and  sinewy,  like 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  clothing.  We 
had  not  been  seated  half  a  minute  before  a  multitude  of  Indians  came 
crowding  around  us  from  every  part  of  the  village,  and  instantly  we 
were  shut  in  by  a  dense  wall  of  savage  faces.  Some  of  the  Indians 
crouched  around  us  on  the  ground,  others  again  sat  behind  them, 
others,  stooping,  looked  over  their  heads,  while  many  more  stood 
crowded  around,  stretching  themselves  upward,  and  peering  ov6r 
each  other's  shoulders,  to  get  a  view  of  us.  A  hundred  pair  of  keen 
glittering  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  us.  I  looked  in  vain  among  this 
multitude  of  &ces  to  discover  one  manly  or  generous  expression ;  all 
were  wolfish,  sinister  and  malignant,  and  their  complexions,  as  well 
as  their  features,  unlike  those  of  the  Dahcotah,  were  exceedingly 
bad.  The  chief,  who  sat  close  to  the  entrance,  called  to  a  squaw 
within  the  lodge,  who  soon  came  out  and  placed  a  wooden  bowl  of 
meat  before  us.  To  our  surprise,  however,  no  pipe  was  offered. 
Having  tasted  of  the  meat  as  a  matter  of  form,  I  began  to  open  a 
bundle  of  presents,  tobacco,  knives,  vermilion  and  other  articles 
which  I  haa  brought  with  me.  At  this  there  was  a  grin  on  every 
countenance  in  the  rapacious  crowd ;  their  eyes  began  to  glitter,  and 
dozens  of  long  thin  arms  were  eagerly  stretched  toward  us  on  all 
Bides  to  receive  the  gifts. 

The  Arapahoes  set  great  value  upon  their  shields,  which  they  trans- 
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mit  carc^lly  from  father  to  son.  I  wished  to  get  one  of  them  ;  and 
displayinsf  a  large  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  together  with  some  tobacco 
ana  a  knife,  I  offered  them  to  any  one  who  would  bring  me  what  I 
wanted.  After  some  delay  a  tolerable  shield  was  produced.  They 
were  very  anxious  to  know  what  we  meant  to  do  with  it,  and  Henry 
told  them  that  we  were  going  to  fight  their  enemies  the  Pawnees. 
This  instantly  produced  a  visible  impression  hi  our  favor,  which  was 
increased  by  the  distribution  of  the  presents.  Among  these  was  a 
large  paper  of  awls,  a  gift  appropriate  to  the  women ;  and  as  we 
were  anxious  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  Arapahoe  village,  Henry  re- 
quested that  they  might  be  called  to  receive  them.  A  warrior  gave 
a  shout,  as  if  he  were  calling  a  pack  of  dogs  together.  The  squaws, 
young  and  old,  hags  of  eighty  and  girls  of  sixteen,  came  running 
with  screams  and  laughter  out  of  the  lodges ;  and  as  the  men  gave 
way  for  them,  they  gathered  round  us  and  sti-etched  out  their  arms, 
grinning  with  delight,  their  native  ugliness  considerably  enhanced  by 
die  excitement  of  the  moment. 

Mounting  our  horses,  which  during  the  whole  interview  we  had 
held  close  to  us,  we  prepared  to  leave  the  Arapahoes.  The  crowd 
fell  back  on  each  side,  and  stood  looking  on.  When  we  were  half 
across  the  camp  an  idea  occurred  to  us.  The  Pawnees  were  proba- 
bly in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caches ;  we  might  tell  the  Arapahoes 
of  this,  and  instigate  them  to  send  down  a  war-party  and  cut  them 
off,  while  we  ourselves  could  remain  behind  for  a  while  and  hunt  the 
buffalo.  At  first  thought  this  plan  of  setting  our  enemies  to  destroy 
one  another  seemed  to  us  a  master-piece  of  policy ;  but  we  imme- 
diately recollected  that  should  we  meet  the  Arapahoe  warriors  on 
the  river  below,  they  might  prove  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  Pawnees 
themselves.  So  tejecting  our  plan  as  soon  as  it  presented  itself,  we 
passed  out  of  the  village  on  the  farther  side.  We  urged  our  horses 
rapidly  through  the  tall  grass,  which  rose  to  their  necks.  Several 
Indians  were  walking  through  it  at  a  distance,  their  heads  just  visible 
above  its  waving  surface.  It  bore  a  kind  of  seed,  as  sweet  and  nu- 
tricious  as  oats ;  and  our  hungry  horaes,  in  spile  of  whip  and  rein, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  snatching  at  this  unwonted  luxury 
as  we  passed  along.  When,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  I  turned 
and  looked  back  over  the  undulating  ocean  of  grass,  the  sun  was  just 
set ;  the  western  sky  was  all  in  a  glow,  and  sharply  defined  against 
it,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  plain,  stood  the  numerous  lodges  of 
the  Arapahoe  camp. 

Reaching  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  followed  it  for  some  distance  . 
farther,  until  we  discerned  through  the  twilight  the  white  covering  of 
our  litde  cart  on  the  opposite  bank.  When  we  reached  it  we  found 
a  considerable  number  of  Indians  there  before  us.  Four  or  five  of 
them  were  seated  in  a  tow  upon  the  ground,  looking  like  so  many 
half-starved  vultures.  T6te  Kouge,  in  his  uniform,  was  holding  a 
close  colloquy  with  another  by  the  side  of  the  cart.  His  gesticula- 
tions, his  attempts  at  sign-making,  and  the  contortions  of  his  counte- 
nance, were  most  ludicrous ;  and  finding  all  these  of  no  avail,  he 
tried  to  make  the  Indian  understand  him  by  repeating  English  words 
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very  loudly  and  distinctly  again  and  again.  The  Indian  sat  with  his 
keen  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  him,  and  In  spite  of  the  rigid  immobility 
of  his  savage  features,  it  was  clear  at  a  glance  that  he  perfectly  under- 
stood his  military  companion's  character  and  thoroughly  despised 
him.  The  exhibition  was  more  amusing  than  politic,  and  T^te 
Rouge  was  directed  to  finish  what  he  had  to  say  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thus  rebuked,  he  crept  under  the  cart  and  sat  down  there ;  Henry 
Chatillon  stooped  to  look  at  him  in  his  retirement,  and  remarked  in 
his  quiet  manner  that  an  Indian  would  kill  ten  such  men  and  laugh 
all  the  time. 

One  by  one  our  visitors  arose  and  stalked  away.  As  the  darkness 
thickened  we  were  saluted  by  sounds  as  wild  and  awful  as  ever  fell 
upon  mortal  ears.  The  wolves  are  incredibly  numerous  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  offal  around  the  Arapahoe  camp  had  drawn 
such  multitudes  of  them  together  that  several  hundreds  were  howl- 
ing in  concert  in  our  immediate  neighborhood.  There  was  an  island 
in  the  river,  or  rather  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  sands  at  about  the 
distance  of  a  gun-shot,  and  here  they  seemed  gathered  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  A  horrible  discord  of  low  mournful  wailings,  mingled 
with  ferocious  howls,  arose  from  it  incessantly  for  several  hours  aHer 
sunset.  We  could  distinctly  see  the  wolves  running  about  the 
prairie  within  a  few  rods  of  our  fire,  or  bounding  over  the  sand-beds 
of  the  river  and  splashing  thi'ough  the  water.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  to  be  feared  from  them,  for  they  are  the  greatest 
cowards  on  the  prairie. 

In  respect  to  the  human  wolves  in  our  neighborhood,  we  felt  much 
less  at  our  ease.  We  seldom  erected  our  tent  except  in  bad  weather, 
and  that  night  each  man  spread  his  buffalo-robe  upon  the  ground  with 
his  loaded  rifle  laid  at  his  side  or  clasped  in  his  arms.  Our  horses 
were  picketed  so  close  around  us  that  one  of  them  stepped  over  me 
as  I  lay.  We  were  not  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  guard,  but  every 
man  that  night  was  anxious  and  watchful ;  there  was  little  sound 
sleeping  in  camp,  and  some  one  of  the  party  was  on  his  feet  durine 
a  greater  part  of  the  time.  For  myself,  1  lay  alternately  waking  and 
dozing  until  midnight.  T6te  Rouge  was  reposing  close  to  the  river 
bank,  and  about  this  time  when  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  I  was 
conscious  that  he  shifted  his  position  and  crept  on  all-fours  under  the 
cart.  Soon  after  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  I  was  aroused 
by  a  hand  shaking  me  by  the  shoulder.  Looking  up,  I  saw  T^te 
Rouge  stooping  over  me  with  his  face  quite  pale  and  his  eyes  dilated 
to  their  utmost  expansion. 

'  What 's  the  matter  T  said  I.  T^te  Rouge  declared  that  as  he  lay 
on  the  river  bank,  something  caught  his  eye  which  excited  his  suspi- 
cions. So  creeping  under  the  cait  for  safety's  sake,  he  sat  there  and 
watched,  when  he  saw  two  Indians  wrapped  in  white  robes,  creep  up 
the  bank,  seize  upon  two  horses  and  lead  them  off.  He  looked  so 
frightened  and  told  his  story  in  such  a  disconnected  manner  that  I  did 
not  believe  him,  and  was  unwilling  to  alarm  the  party.  Still  it  might 
be  true,  and  in  that  case  the  matter  required  instant  attention.  There 
would  be  no  time  for  examination,  and  so  directing  T^te  Rouge  to 
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show  me  which  way  the  Indians  had  gone,  I  took  my  rifle  and  left  the 
camp.  I  followed  the  river  hank  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  lis- 
tening and  looking  anxiously  on  every  side.  In  the  dark  prairie  on 
the  right  I  could  discern  nothing  to  excite  alarm ;  and  in  the  dusky 
bed  of  the  river,  a  wolf  was  bounding  along  in  a  manner  which  no 
Indian  could  imitate.  I  returned  to  the  camp,  and  when  I  came 
within  sight  of  it  I  saw  that  the  whole  party  was  aroused.  Shaw 
called  out  to  me,  that  he  had  counted  the  horses  and  that  every  one 
of  them  was  in  his  place.  T^te  Rouge  being  examined  as  to  what 
he  had  seen,  only  repeated  his  former  story  with  many  asseverations, 
and  insisted  that  two  horses  were  certainly  carried  off.  At  this  Jim 
Gumey  declared  that  he  was  crazy,  T^te  Rouge  indignantly  denied 
the  charge,  on  which  Jim  appealed  to  us.  As  we  declined  to  give 
our  judgment  on  so  delicate  a  matter,  the  dispute  grew  hot  between 
T6te  Rouge  and  his  accuser,  until  he  was  directed  to  go  to  bed  and 
not  alarm  the  camp  again  if  he  saw  the  whole  Arapahoe  village  coming. 
T^te  Rouge's  valor  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  his  other  martial 
qualities,  and  the  story  he  told  us  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an 
offspring  of  his  imagination,  excited  no  doubt  by  the  remnants  of 
fever  which  still  lingered  upon  his  brain. 

The  rest  of  the  night  passed  without  farther  alarm.  The  Arapa- 
hoes  did  not  attempt  mischief,  or  if  they  did  the  wakefulness  of  the 
party  deterred  them  from  effecting  their  purpose.  The  next  day  was 
one  of  activity  and  excitement,  for  about  ten  o'clock  the  man  in  ad- 
vance shouted  the  gladdening  cry  of  huffah,  buffalo  !  and  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  prairie  just  below  us,  a  band  of  bulls  were  grazing.  The 
temptation  was  iiresistible,  and  Shaw  and  I  rode  down  upon  them. 
We  were  badly  mounted  on  our  travelling  horses,  but  by  hard  lashing 
we  overtook  them,  and  Shaw  ininning  alongside  of  a  bull,  shot  into 
him  both  balls  of  his  double-barrelled  gun.  G-lancing  round  as  I 
galloped  past,  I  saw  the  bull  in  his  mortal  fury  rushing  again  and  again 
upon  his  antagonist,  whose  horse  constantly  leaped  aside,  and  avoided 
the  onset.  My  chase  was  more  protracted,  but  at  length  I  ran  close 
to  the  bull  and  killed,  him  with  my  pistols.  Cutting  off  the  tails  of 
our  victims  by  way  of  trophy,  we  rejoined  the  party  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  we  left  it.  Again  and  again  that  morning  i^aug  out 
the  same  welcome  cry  of  buffalo,  buffalo  !  Every  few  moments  in  the 
broad  meadows  along  the  river,  we  would  see  bands  of  bulls,  who, 
raising  their  shaggy  heads,  would  gaze  in  stupid  amazement  at  the 
approaching  horsemen,  and  then  breaking  into  a  clumsy  gallop,  would 
file  off  in  a  long  line  across  the  trail  in  fVont  toward  the  rising  prairie 
on  the  left.  At  noon,  the  whole  prairie  before  us  was  alive  with  thou- 
sands of  buffalo,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves  all  moving  rapidly  as  we  drew 
near ;  and  far-off  beyond  the  river  the  swelling  prairie  was  darkened 
with  them  to  the  very  horizon.''  The  party  was  in  gayer  spirits  than 
ever.  We  stopped  for  a  nooning  near  a  grove  of  trees  by  the  river 
side. 

'  Tongues  and  hump-ribs  to-morrow,'  said  Shaw,  looking  with  con- 
tempt at  the  venison  steaks  which  Delorier  placed  before  us.  Our 
meal  finished,  we  lay  down  under  a  temporary  awning  to  sleep.     A 
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shout  from  Henry  Cbatillon  aroused  us,  and  we  saw  him  standing  on 
the  cart-wheel  stretching  his  tall  figure  to  its  full  height  while  he 
looked  toward  the  prairie  beyond  the  river.  Following  the  direction 
of  his  eyes,  we  could  clearly  distinguish  a  large  dark  object  like  the 
black  shadow  of  a  cloud  passing  rapidly  over  swell  after  swell  of  the 
distant  plain ;  behind  it  followed  another  of  similar  appearance  though 
smaller.  Its  motion  was  more  rapid  and  it  drew  closer  and  closer  to 
the  first.  It  was  the  hunters  of  the  Arapahoe  camp  pursuing  a  band 
of  buffalo.  Shaw  and  I  hastily  caught  and  saddled  our  best  horses, 
and  went  plunging  through  sand  and  water  to  the  farther  bank.  We 
were  too  late.  The  hunters  had  already  mingled  with  the  herd  and 
the  work  of  slaughter  was  nearly  over.  When  we  reached  the  ground 
we  found  it  strewn  far  and  near  with  numberless  black  carcasses, 
while  the  remnants  of  the  herd,  scattered  in  all  directions,  were  flying 
away  in  terror  and  the  Indians  still  rushing  in  pursuit.  Many  of  the 
hunters  however  remained  upon  the  spot,  and  among  the  rest  was  our 
yesterday's  acquaintance,  the  chief  of^  the  village.  He  had  alighted 
by  the  side  of  a  cow,  into  which  he  had  shot  five  or  six  arrows,  and  his 
squaw  who  had  followed  him  on  horseback  to  the  hunt,  was  giving 
him  a  draught  of  water  out  of  a  canteen,  purchased  or  plundered  from 
some  volunteer  soldier.  Re-crossing  the  river,  we  overtook  the  party 
who  were  already  on  their  way. 

We  had  scarcely  gone  a  mile  when  an  imposing  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself.  From  the  river  bank  on  the  right,  away  over  the  swell- 
ing prairie  on  the  lefl,  and  in  front  as  far  as  we  could  see,  extended 
one  vast  host  of  buffalo.  The  outskirts  of  the  herd  were  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  In  many  parts  they  were  crowded  so  densely  to- 
gether that  in  the  distance  their  rounded  backs  presented  a  surface 
of  unifonn  blackness ;  but  elsewhere  they  were  more  scattered  and 
from  amid  the  multitude,  rose  little  columns  of  dust  where  the  buffalo 
were  rolling  on  the  ground.  Here  and  there  a  great  confusion  was 
perceptible,  where  a  battle  was  going  forward  among  the  bulls.  We 
could  distinctly  see  them  rushing  against  each  other  and  hear  the 
clattering  of  their  horns  and  the  hoarse  bellowing  that  rose  from  far 
and  near.  Shaw  was  riding  at  some  distance  in  advance,  with  Henry 
Cbatillon,  I  saw  him  stop  and  draw  the  leather  covering  from  his  gun. 
Indeed,  with  such  a  sight  before  us,  but  one  thing  could  be  thought 
of.  That  moming  I  had  used  pistols  in  the  chase.  I  had  now  a 
mind  to  try  the  virtue  of  a  gun.  Delorier  had  one,  and  I  rode  up  to 
the  side  of  the  cart ;  there  hQ  sat  under  the  white  covering,  biting  his 
pipe  between  his  teeth  and  grinning  with  excitement. 
•  Lend  me  your  gun,  Delorier,'  said  I. 

'  Oui,  Monsieur,  oui,'  said  Delorier,  tugging  with  might  and  main 
to  stop  the  mule,  which  seemed  obstinately  bent  on  going  forward. 
Then  every  thing  but  his  moccasins  disappeared  as  he  crawled  into  the 
cart  and  pulled  at  the  gun  to  extiicate  it. 
'  Is  it  loaded,'  I  asked. 

*Oui,bien  charg6,you  '11  kill,  mon  bourgeois ;  yes,  you  '11  kill  — c'est 
un  bon  fusil.' 

I  handed  him  my  rifle  and  rode  forward  to  Shaw. 
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'  Are  you  ready/  be  asked. 

'  Come  od/  said  I. 

*  Keep  down  that  hollow.'  said  Henry,  'and  then  they  won't  see  you 
till  you  get  close  to  them/ 

The  hollow  was  a  kind  of  ravine  very  wide  and  shallow ;  it  ran 
obliquely  toward  the  buffalo,  and  we  rode  at  a  canter  along  the  bottom 
until  it  became  too  shallow ;  when  we  bent  close  to  our  horses'  necks 
and  then  finding  that  it  could  no  longer  conceal  us,  came  out  of  it  and 
rode  directly  toward  the  herd.  It  was  within  gunshot;  before  its 
outskirts,  numerous  grizzly  old  bulls  were  scattered,  holding  guard 
over  their  females.  They  glared  at  us  in  anger  and  astonishment, 
walked  toward  us  a  few  yards  and  then  turning  slowly  round  retreated 
at  a  trot  which  afterward  broke  into  a  clumsy  gallop.  In  an  instant 
the  main  body  caught  the  alarm.  The  bufiklo  begun  to  crowd  away 
from  the  point  toward  which  we  were  approaching,  and  a  gap  was 
opened  in  the  side  of  the  herd.  We  entered  it,  still  restraining  our  ex- 
cited horses.  Every  instant  the  tumult  was  thickening.  The  buffalo 
pressing  together  in  large  bodies  crowded  away  from  us  on  every 
nand.  In  front  and  on  either  side,  we  could  see  dark  columns  and 
masses  half  hidden  by  clouds  of  dust,  rushing  along  in  terror  and 
confusion,  and  hear  the  ti*amp  and  clattering  of  ten  thousand  hoofi. 
That  countless  multitude  of  powerful  brutes,  ignorant  of  their  own 
strength  were  flying  in  a  panic  from  the  approach  of  two  feeble  horse- 
men.    To  remain  quiet  longer  was  impossible. 

'  Take  that  band  on  the  left,'  said  Shaw ;  <  I  '11  take  these  in 
front.' 

He  sprang  off,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  A  heavy  Indian  whip 
was  fastened  by  a  band  to  my  wrist ;  I  swung  it  into  the  air  and  lashed 
my  horse's  flank  again  and  again  with  all  the  strength  of  my  arm. 
Away  she  darted,  her  head  stretched  forward,  her  belly  close  to  the 
ground.  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  cloud  of  dust  before  me,  but  I 
knew  that  it  concealed  a  band  of  many  hundreds  of  buffalo.  In  a 
moment  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  half  suffocated  by  the  dust 
and  stunned  by  the  trampling  of  the  flying  herd,  but  I  was  drunk 
vrith  the  chase  and  cared  for  nothing  but  the  buffalo.  I  laid  on  the 
lash  without  intermission.  Very  soon  a  long  dark  mass  became  visi- 
ble, looming  through  the  dust ;  then  I  could  distinguish  each  bulky 
carcass,  the  hoo&  flying  out  beneath,  the  short  tails  held  rigidly  erect. 
In  a  moment  I  was  so  close  that  I  could  have  touched  them  with  my 
gun.  Suddenly  to  my  utter  amazement,  the  hoofs  were  jerked  up- 
ward, the  tails  flourished  in  the  air,  and  amid  a  cloud  of  dust  the  buf- 
&lo  seemed  to  sink  into  the  earth  before  me.  One  vivid  impression 
of  that  instant  remains  upon  my  mind.  I  remember  looking  down 
upon  the  backs  of  several  buffalo  dimly  visible  through  the  dust  We 
had  run  unawares  upon  a  ravine.  At  that  moment  I  was  not  the 
most  accurate  judge  of  depth  and  width,  but  when  I  passed  it  on  my 
retuni,  I  found  it  about  twelve  feet  deep  and  not  quite  twice  as  wide. 
It  was  impossible  to  stop  ;  I  would  have  done  so  gladly  if  I  could ; 
BO  down  plunged  the  little  mare  in  what  manner  I  can  hardly  telL  I 
believe  she  came  down  on  her  knees  in  the  loose  sand  at  the  bottom ; 
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I  was  pitched  forward  violeiitly  against  her  neck  and  nearly  thrown 
over  her  head  among  the  buffalo,  who  amid  dust  and  confusion  came 
tumbling  in  ail  around.  The  mare  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant  and 
scrambling  like  a  cat  up  the  opposite  side.  I  thought  fur  a  moment 
that  she  would  have  fallen  back  and  crushed  me,  but  with  a  violent 
effort  she  clambered  out  and  gained  the  hard  prairie  above.  Glancing 
back  I  saw  the  huge  head  of  a  bull  clinging  as  it  were  by  the  forefeet 
at  the  edge  of  the  dusty  gulf  At  length  I  was  fairly  among  the  buf- 
falo. They  were  less  densely  crowded  than  before,  and  I  could  see 
nothing  but  bulls,  who  always  run  at  the  rear  of  a  herd.  As  I  passed 
amid  them,  they  would  lower  their  shaggy  heads  and  turning  as  they 
i*an,  attempt  to  gore  my  horse ;  but  as  they  were  already  at  full  speed 
there  was  no  force  in  their  onset,  and  as  Pauline  ran  ^ter  than  they, 
they  were  always  thrown  behind  her  in  the  effort.  I  soon  began  to 
distinguish  cows  amid  the  throng.  One  just  in  front  of  me  seemed 
to  my  liking,  and  I  pushed  close  to  her  side.  Dropping  the  reins  I 
fired,  holding  the  muzzle  of  the  gun -within  a  foot  of  her  shoulder. 
Quick  as  lightning  she  sprang  at  Pauline ;  the  little  mare  dodged  the 
attack  and  I  lost  sight  of  the  wounded  animal  amid  the  tumultuous 
crowd.  Immediately  after,  I  selected  another,  and  urging  forward 
Pauline,  shot  into  her  both  pistols  in  succession.  For  a  while  I  kept 
her  in  view,  but  in  attempting  to  load  my  gun,  lost  sight  of  her  also 
in  the  confusion.  Believing  her  to  be  mortally  wounded  and  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  herd,  I  checked  my  horse.  The  crowd  rushed 
thundering  onward.  The  dust  and  tumult  passed  away,  and  on  the 
prairie  far  behind  the  rest,  I  saw  a  solitary  buffalo  galloping  heavily. 
In  a  moment  I  and  my  victim  were  running  side  by  side.  My  fire- 
arms were  all  empty  and  I  had  in  my  pouch  nothing  but  rifle  bullets, 
too  large  for  the  pistols  and  too  small  for  the  gun.  I  loaded  the  latter, 
however,  but  as  often  as  I  levelled  it  to  fire,  the  little  bullets  would 
roll  out  of  the  muzzle  and  the  gun  returned  only  a  faint  report  like  a 
squib,  as  the  powder  harmlessly  exploded.  I  galloped  in  front  of  the 
bufialo  and  attempted  to  turn  her  back,  but  her  eyes  glared,  her  mane 
bristled,  and  lowering  her  head  she  rushed  at  me  with  astonishing 
fierceness  and  activity.  Again  and  again  I  rode  before  her,  and  again 
and  again  she  repeated  her  furious  charge.  But  little  Pauline  was 
in  her  element.  She  dodged  her  enemy  at  every  rush,  until  at  length 
the  buffalo  stood  still,  exhausted  with  her  own  efforts ;  she  panted 
heavily,  and  her  tongue  hung  lolling  from  her  jaws. 

Riding  to  a  little  distance,  I  alighted,  thinking  to  gather  a  handful 
of  dry  grass  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wadding,  and  load  the  gun  at 
my  leisure.  No  sooner  wei*e  my  feet  on  the  ground  than  the  buffalo 
came  bounding  in  such  a  rage  toward  me  that  I  jumped  back  again 
into  the  saddle  with  all  possible  despatch.  After  waiting  a  few 
minutes  more,  I  made  an  attempt  to  ride  up  and  stab  her  with  my 
knife ;  but  the  experiment  proved  such  as  no  wise  man  would  re- 
peat. At  length,  bethinking  me  of  the  fringes  at  the  seams  of  ray 
Duck-skin  pantaloons,  I  jerked  off  a  few  of  them,  and  reloading  the 
gun,  forcea  them  down  the  barrel  to  keep  the  bullet  in  its  place ; 
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then  approaching,  I  shot  the  wounded  buffalo  through  the  heart. 
Sinking  to  her  knees,  she  rolled  over  lifeless  on  the  prairie.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  found  that  instead  of  a  fat  cow  I  had  been  slaughter- 
ing a  stout  yearling  bull.  No  longer  wondering  at  the  fierceness  he 
had  shown,  I  opened  his  throat,  and  cutting  out  his  tongue,  tied  it  at 
the  back  of  my  saddle.  If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  laugh  at  my 
mistake,  I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  one  which  a  more  experienced 
eye  than  mine  may  easily  make  in  the  dust  and  confusion  of  such  a 
chase. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  had  leisure  to  look  at  the  scene  around 
me.  The  praiiie  in  front  was  darkened  with  the  retreating  multi- 
tude, and  on  either  hand  the  buffalo  came  filing  up  in  endless  un- 
broken columns  from  the  low  plains  upon  the  river.  The  Arkansas 
was  three  or  four  miles  distant.  I  turned  and  moved  slowly  toward 
it.  A  long  time  passed  before,  far  down  in  the  distance,  I  distin- 
guished the  white  covering  of  the  cart  and  the  little  black  specks  of 
horsemen  before  and  behind  it.  Drawing  near,  I  recognized  Shaw's 
elegant  tunic,  the  red  flannel  shirt  conspicuous  from  afar.  I  over- 
took the  party,  and  asked  him  what  success  he  had  met  with.  He 
had  assailed  a  fat  cow,  shot  her  with  two  bullets,  and  mortally 
wounded  her.  But  neither  of  us  were  prepared  for  the  chase  that 
afternoon,  and  Shaw,  like  myself,  had  no  spare  bullets  in  his  pouch ; 
so  he  abandoned  the  disabled  animal  to  Henry  Chatillon,  who  fol- 
lowed, despatched  her  with  his  rifle,  and  loaded  his  horse  with  her 
meat. 

We  encamped  close  to  the  river.  The  night  was  dark,  and  as 
we  lay  down,  we  could  hear  mingled  with  the  bowlings  of  wolves 
the  hoarse  bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  like  the  ocean  beating  upon  a 
distant  coast  There  were  two  wearied  men  in  the  camp  that  night, 
whose  dreamless  sleep  the  thunders  of  an  avalanche  would  not  have 
disturbed. 


LINES       TO       KATE. 

WRITTEN     AT     INDIAN     FALLS.    OPPOSITE     WEST^POINT. 

I. 

*  Ye  foamingr  rills  that  twine  the  rocks  among, 

Tell  me  why  thus  in  solitude  I  sigh  7' 
Breathless  I  hear  the  waters*  chiming  song, 

As  *  Kate  !  Kathleen  !'  the  dashmg  waves  itoply. 


Responsive  echoes  whisper  to  the  gale 
The  name  I  murmur  in  my  dreams  of  love : 

*  Tell  me  who  stole  my  heart,  ye  leafy  vale  V 
And  *  Katt  did !'  resounds  through  all  (he  grove. 
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THE    corsair:    an     extract. 

Where  now  the  barks  whose  broadsides  gave 

A  ruddy  radiance  to  the  wave, 

While  the  stem  voice  of  War  from  sleep 

Awoke  the  monsters  of  the  deep  7 

One  floats  with  helm  and  cordage  gone, 

And  deck  in  carnage  deeply  dyed, 
Unguided  through  the  sea,  whereon 
She  lately  rode  a  thing  of  pride : 
With  spar  of  strength,  and  mast  that  vies 
In  grace  the  palm,  the  other  flies, 
And  proudly  on  the  water  flings 
The  shadow  of  her  mighty  Ivings. 
The  dolphin  in  her  dazzlin]^  track 
Comes  up  to  *  bare  his  golden  back,* 
And  with  the  rustling  of  her  shroud 
The  white  surge  blends  its  m&rmur  loud. 
With  glance  eipressive  of  command 
Her  tarbaned  captain  waves  his  hand, 
And>  courted  by  the  whistling  gale. 
Streams  haughtily  the  crescent  pale. 
Rich  goods  and  bags  of  Jewish  gold 
Are  lying  in  her  darksome  hold ; 
Ferocious  is  the  chief  whose  sway 
The  tenants  of  that  ship  obey : 
On  his  forbidding  brow  and  cheek 
Deep  scars  his  bloody  trade  bei^eak : 
With  hasty  stride  and  eye  of  fire 
He  walks  the  deck  in  prou^  attire  ; 
A  scarlet  turban,  fringed  with  gold, 
Begirts  his  brow  with  silken  fold : 
Beneath  his  oriental  vest, 
With  jewels  sparkling,  heaves  a  breast 
Wherein  compassion  never  dwelt. 
That  never  thrill  of  terror  felt 
One  gazing  on  his  swarthy  face 
The  darkness  of  the  soul  would  trace. 
And  faily  whisper,  *  Not  more  vain 
Would  be  petition  to  the  main 
When  tempest-sprites  their  wings  unfold, 
And  revel  on  its  bosom  hold, 
Than  wild  appeal  to  him  for  life 
From  lip  of  foeman  in  the  strife :' 
The  crooked  weapon  at  his  side 
In  many  a  battle  had  been  tried, 
And  never  more  unsparing  sword 
Drank  blood  in  grasp  of  ocean  lord. 
At  times  he  cast  his  vengeful  eye 
Upon  a  group  of  captives  nigh. 
Replying  to  the  word  of  fear, 
And  anguished  cry,  with  brutal  jeer ; 
Surveying  chain-encircled  limb 
And  gaping  wound  with  visage  grim, 
Then  murmuring  vhih  purpose  dark, 
*  A  pretty  banquet  for  the  i^ark  !* 
Or  drowning  with  his  crew,  in  song, 
The  wailing  of  the  captive  throng.  w.  h.  c.  HoaHca. 
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THE  STONE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 


BT      KICUAAU      li'.IWAP.OB. 


*  A  PLBA4ANT  glftdo, 

With  xnountaines  rowsd  about  evironed. 

And  /nightie  woodea,  which  did  the  Talley  shade, 

And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made, 

Spreading  itselfe  into  a  spatlous  pMne ; 

And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  plaide 

Emonget  the  pumy  stones,  which  seem'd  to  plaine 

With  gentle  monnure  that  his  course  they  did  restraine.' 

Fabric  Qosxar. 

The  traveller  by  the  windings  of  tbe  romantic  Susquehanna,  after 
passing  its  confluence  with  the  Chenango,  soon  comes  in  sight  of 
the  pretty  little  village  of  Greysburgh,  situated  upon  the  east  bank 
of  the  stieaxti.  About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  village  the  road  turns 
suddenly  to  the  left,  and  discloses  the  four  walls  of  a  stone  house, 
roofless,  and  broken  doWn  in  many  places.  The  solitary  ruin  ar- 
rested my  attention.  It  stood  upon  a  knoll  overlooking  the  river, 
which  widens  here  into  a  little  lake,  bordered  with  willows  and 
shrubbery.  In  front  of  the  house  were  the  remains  of  a  garden ; 
here  and  there  an  unthrifty  flower  struggled  into  life  among  the  rank 
weeds ;  behind  it,  a  lawn  covered  with  thistles  and  white  daisies, 
sloped  to  the  pebbled  brink  of  the  stream,  where  stood  a  huge  elm 
uplifting  the  convolutions  of  a  gigantic  vine,  like  a  rare  old  friend- 
ship which  had  survived  adversity.  The  ruin,  the  old  tree  and  the 
opposite  banks  were  distinctly  painted  in  the  moveless  bosom  of  the 
stream ;  a  few  fleecy  clouds  dappled  its  glassy  breast,  and  the  de- 
clining sun  cast  a  melancholy  tone  over  the  whole  picture. 

A  little  beyond  the  house  I  observed  an  old  man,  who  was  resting 
his  arms  upon  the  rails  of  a  rustic  bridge.  '  You  were  looking  at 
the  old  house  V  he  said. 

'  Yes/ 

'  Ah  !  I  know'd  all  about  the  man  that  lived  thar  years  ago,'  he 
said ;  '  I  know'd  all  about  him,  and  I  know'd  his  father  afore  him  ' 

Curiosity  induced  me  to  rem'ain  a  day  at  Greysburgh  to  get  the 
particulars  of  the  history,  and  omitting  the  peculiar  manner  of  the 
naiTator,  I  *  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me  :* 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  Danish  gentleman,  by  the 
name  of  Herrman,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  for 
some  political  oflence.  England  oflered  bim  a  temporary  asylum. 
A  short  time  after  his  anival  there  he  was  induced  to  join  his  for- 
tunes with  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  and  with  his  wife  was  soon 
on  his  way  to  the  new  world.  Here  he  became  the  father  of  a  boy, 
which  proved  to  be  his  only  one ;  for  bis  mild  blue-eyed  Danish  Wife 
died  a  few  months  after.  It  is  said  that  during  the  *  Old  French  War* 
he  was  a  sturdy  partisan  of  the  British ;  and  upon  its  conclusion^ 
v^th  a  few  of  his  old  comrades,  he  struck  across  the  lakes  in  the  cen- 
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tre  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  founded  a  little  colony  among  the 
wild  woods  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  boy  grew  to  man's  estate ;  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke 
out ;  and  the  son  emulated  the  deeds  of  his  father.  Eric  Herrman 
was  scarce  thirty  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  when  he  loved  and 
married.  A  few  more  years,  and  a  son  and  daughter  prattled  be- 
side the  mother's  chair.  The  eldest,  a  boy,  strong  ana  bold ;  the 
youngest,  a  girl,  pale  and  delicate.  Yet  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  to 
view  the  tender  solicitude  of  that  hardy  urchin  for  the  little  sensitive 
flower  which  was  springing  up  by  his  side,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed 
as  if  a  wintry  wina  would  have  swept  her  from  the  earth  like  a 
thread-hung  blossom.  Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  elder  Herrman 
died;  then  fell  Eric's  wife,  (her  grave-stone  stands  on  the  green 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,)  and  soon  came  many  neigh- 
bors. The  wealthy  Mr.  Grey,  from  New- York,  purchased  a  large 
domain,  and  the  village  became  *  Greysburgh.' 

Herrman  and  Grey  were  firm  friends.  The  latter  was  also  a 
widower,  with  an  unmarried  sister,  a  young  daughter,  Edla,  scarce 
eight  years  of  age,  and  two  younger  children,  John  and  Philip.  By 
the  advice  of  Grey,  Herrman  entered  into  speculations.  Grey  ad- 
vanced the  money,  upon  good  security,  and  piece  by  piece  the  fine 
grazing-lands  of  Herrman  were  added  to  the  wide -spreading  pos- 
sessions of  his  friend,  who  generally  managed  to  escape  the  losses  in 
eveiy  operation  by  a  timely  prudence.  We  often  find  men  like 
Herrman,  ready  to  dispose  of  their  fast-anchored  propeity  to  embark 
on  bubbles.  They  depart  from  the  real  springs  of  wealth,  and  seek 
the  mirage  that  glitters  in  the  distance.  The  epidemic  spreads ;  the 
blacksmith  leaves  his  anvil,  the  farmer  his  plough  ;  agnculture  and 
manufactures,  the  two  great  hands  upon  the  dial-plate  of  prosperity, 
stand  still  while  men  are  grasping  at  shadows. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1805  Herrman  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  city  that  he  might  glean  the  remnants  of  a  fortune  which  had 
been  sowed  in  vain.  And  now,  most  patient  reader,  let  us  stand 
upon  this  green  knoll,  and  watch  that  tiny  skiff  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna. See  the  vigorous  arm  of  the  young  oarsman  !  —  that  boy  of 
sixteen  is  Harold,  Eric's  eldest,  and  his  companions  are  his  sister 
Alice,  her  father's  lily-girl,  and  sweet  Edla  Grrey,  both  of  an  age, 
and  nearly  twelve.  Now  they  round  yon  point  of  land,  and  we  lose 
them  ;  again  they  reappear  beyond,  on  the  long  reach  of  the  river, 
where  the  bushes,  with  here  and  there  a  willow-tree,  are  doubled  in 
the  dark  water.  A  clear  summer  evening,  I  ween,  and  wondrous 
calm ! — to  say  nothing  of  the  green  hills  near  us,  and  the  blue  hills 
in  the  distance,  so  mist-like  that  it  seems  as  if  their  feet  rested  on 
shadow-land,  look  at  the  pure  azure  of  the  East,  with  that  one 
tremulous  star  upon  its  frontlet,  and  in  the  deepening  west  the  clouds 
of  crimson  lava  and  molten  sulphur,  beautiful  as  slumbering  passions 
in  a  virgin  bosom.  And  now  the  sound  of  the  i-ow-locks,  and  the 
skiff  shoots  toward  us  from  behind  the  point,  and  approaches  that 
stone  house,  where  the  woman  at  the  door  holds  up  a  letter.  Swifter 
are  the  strokes  of  the  oars;  bend  to  thy  work,  gallant  boy :   the 
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water  curls  from  the  keen  prow,  and  the  long  bubbled  wake  stretches 
far  behind.  So  !  high  and  dry  on  the  sand ;  help  out  thy  sister  and 
Edla.  Well !  thou  wouldst  not  enjoy  the  pleasure  alone  of  hearing 
from  thy  father.  The  seal  is  hhick  I  The  letter  is  from  the  hospital 
physician  in  New- York ;  the  pestilence  is  abroad,  and  Harold  and 
Alice  are  orphans ! 


CBAPTCft   ascoiis. 


'  For  him  was  lever  han  at  Ua  bedde'a  hed, 
Twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  blake  or  red. 
Of  AmiSTOTLE  and  hia  philoaophie. 
Than  robea  riche,  or  fldel,  or  eantrie.'  Cbauobr. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Gh*ey,  who  assumed  the  executor- 
ship, Herrman's  small  estate  afforded  a  comfortable  maintenance  for 
the  bereaved  children.  And  now  the  fresh  and  misty  Spring  had 
passed,  and  Summer,  spreading  her  yellow  mantle,  and  hoary  Win- 
ter, ermined  with  snow  and  crowned  with  icicles.  Eight  times  the 
Susquehanna  had  burst  its  shining  fetters  at  the  dawn  of  the  year, 
and  Harold,  scarce  knowing  it,  found  himself  a  man.  The  brother 
and  sister  were  seated  in  the  little  porch  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
which  overlooked  the  river. 

'  It  is  just  eight  years  this  day,'  said  Alice, '  since  we  lost  our  dear 
father ;'  (how  womanlike  it  is  to  remember  days  and  dates  !)  *  I  was 
but  a  little  thing  then,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day.' 

'  And  it  was  well  that  you  were  but  a  little  thing,'  replied  Harold  : 
'  grief  weighs  down  the  young  heart  like  the  dew  in  a  rose,  but  the 
morning  comes,  and  it  is  gone.  It  is  not  so  when  we  grow  older ;  I 
could  scarce  bear  such  a  loss  now. '  And  as  he  looked  upon  her 
delicate  features,  so  pale  and  transparent  that  they  seemea  almost 
spiritual,  a  secret  misgiving  stole  into  his  heart  But  Alice  raised 
her  beautiful  eyes  and  said  : 

'  Dear  Harold,  fear  not ;  I  may  yet  live  many  years,  and  if  it  be  other- 
wise—  as  you  read  to  me  the  other  day, '  above  us  is  All-Father's 
home  :'  and  shall  I  not  see  our  lost  parents  1  And  soon  you  too, 
Harold,  the  best,  the  dearest  friend ' 

A  noise  which  had  been  gradually  approaching  now  broke  in  full 
chorus  in  front  of  the  house.  A  voice  which  had  some  difficulty  in 
sustaining  itself  was  heard  singing  the  old  Continental  song : 

<  TuBicE  agin  they  na  attack, 
And  thrice  agin  we  drive  'em  back 
Tew  aoon  for  peowder  we  did  1-a-c-k 
Or  we'd  kill'd  erery  soger  of  Bri-ti»n  f 

'  It 's  that  drunken  rascal.  Bates,'  said  Harold,  as  he  strode  to  the 
iront  door.  There,  in  the  midst  of  an  admiring  crowd  of  village  boys 
was  the  redoubtable  sergeant,  arm-in-arm  wi^  a  man  who  was  evi- 
dently a  soldier  and  a  foreigner.  A  coarse  pair  of  blue  trowsers,  with 
a  thin  red  cord  down  the  sides,  a  dragoon  camp-jacket  and  seal-skin 
knapsack  compiised  the  sum  of  his  dress  and  accoutrements ;  a  straw 
hat  of  the  sergeant's  was  perched  on  the  top  of  his  bushy  head,  while 
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the  aforesaid  gentleman  had  the  flat  forage  cap  of  the  soldier  jammed 
down  crosswise  upon  his  own. 

*  One  of  Boney's  own  sogers/  said  Bates,  while  his  companion  with 
his  head  hanging  down  and  eyes  closed,  seemed  to  be  asleep.  '  One 
of  old  Boney's  sojers  —  look  h-e-re  !  I  'm  an  old  sojer  tew ;  I  fought 
at  Brandywine  and  Yorkteown 

'  On  the  nineteenth  of  Octo-ho-ber 
In  the  year  of  eighty -one  I 
ComwalliB  he  surren-der-ed 
To  General  Wabhinoton  I' 

*  Beg  pardon  Mr.  Herrman,  but  here  's  one  of  Boney's  own  men 
I  brought  up  to  show  yer ;  he  and  I  have  been  a-goin'  it,  but  I  laid 
him,  I  guess.  He 's  been  to  Moscow  he  says,  as  nigh  as  I  could  guess, 
and  I  brought  hiip  up  to  show  yer ;  one  or  Boney's  sogers.  Sir.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Harold ;  *  but  you  would  oblige  me  much  more 
by  taking  yourself  and  friend  off  as  soon  as  convenient ;  if  he  wants 
employment,  let  him  come  here  in  the  morning ;  you  have  done  him 
a  great  injury  to  get  him  in  this  state.' 

The  sergeant  at  this  unexpected  rebuke  stood  with  a  most  dolo- 
rous face  for  a  moment,  then  made  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile,  and 
finally  tried  to  vent  his  disappointment  in  a  whistle,  which  from  a  want 
of  control  over  the  labial  muscles  proved  to  be  a  dead  failure ;  then 
dropping  the  arm  of  his  companion,  he  made  a  step  backward  as  if 
he  would  speak,  but  as  he  did  so  the  soldier's  knees  gave  way,  and 
he  fell  headlong  against  the  stone  step  which  stood  in  fi*ont  of  the 
gate,  and  rolled  over  senseless,  the  blood  streaming  from  a  deep  cut 
in  the  side  of  his  head. 

'  My  hat,'  said  Bates,  as  Harold  lifled  the  insensible  soldier  from  the 
ground  and  carried  him  toward  the  house  with  many  an  anathema 
upon  the  sergeant.  '  My  hat,  and  here  's  your'n,'  placing  it  on  one 
of  the  pickets  with  grreat  solemnity.  *  Good  by ;  I  '11  see  you  in  the 
momin',  old  Boney !' 

So  saying,  he  staggered  up  the  road  at  the  head  of  his  ragged  de- 
tachment. 

For  several  hours  the  wounded  man  lay  perfectly  insensible,  but  at 
last  the  loss  of  blood  restored  him  to  consciousness,  and  after  an  un- 
easy glance  around,  without  saying  a  single  word  he  resigned  himself 
to  sleep,  and  rested  easily  until  morning.  Not  so  with  Hai*old.  The 
door  of  his  chamber  opened  upon  a  little  nook  which  he  delighted 
to  call  his  study,  and  there  afler  adjusting  the  bandage  around  the 
head  of  the  soldier,  he  passed  the  watches  of  the  night.  It  was  in 
truth  a  pleasant  little  sanctum,  that  study;  the  beams  overhead 
were  of  walnut  darkened  with  age,  and  the  door  and  window,  deep 
set  in  massive  frames,  had  an  air  of  a  peculiar  antiquity  and  repose. 
An  old  gothic  book-case  which  came  from  Copenhagen,  occupied 
the  end  of  the  room,  while  a  range  of  narrow  shelves  against  the  side 
were  filled  with  minerals  and  Indian  curiosities.  Hanging  against 
the  wall,  were  the  sabre  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  an  old 
arqaebuse  of  his  grandfather-— the  dismal  prophet  of  many  an  Indian's 
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death.  Over  the  window,  a  huge  pair  of  elk-homs  served  to  uphold 
a  rifle,  fowling-piece  and  fishing-rod,  while  from  the  sides  depended 
a  powder-horn,  shot-pouch,  and  other  implements  of  sylvan  war.  An 
old-fashioned  writing-table,  black  with  age,  stood  near  the  window ; 
in  the  centre  of  it,  like  a  jewel  in  an  enamelled  border,  was  a  little 
vase  of  flowers,  the  gift  of  one  dearer  to  him  than  life.  An  ancient 
high-backed  chair  covered  with  leather,  occupied  one  comer,  and 
aeainst  it  rested  a  guitar  with  a  blue  ribbon  ;  the  ministering  spirit 
of  the  little  cabinet.  Nay,  if  one  had  casually  looked  into  this  apart- 
ment so  quaint,  and  seamed  and  lacquered  with  age,  or  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  occupant  as  he  sat  beneath  the  lamp-light,  one  hand 
buried  in  the  shadowing  masses  of  thick  brown  curls  that  clustered 
around  his  ample  forehead  while  he  was  intent  upon 

'TAI.C8  that  have  the  rime  of  age, 
Asd  chronicles  of  Eld ;' 

be  might  have  been  carried  back  a  few  centuries,  and  thought  of  the 
studio  of  a  Spenser,  a  Sidney,  or  a  Raleigh. 

'  It  is  in  vain  —  it  is  in  vain !'  said  Harold  to  himself,  as  he  laid  aside 
the  book  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  '  Let  me  strive  as  I  may,  my 
thoughts  will  turn  toward  her ;  let  me  reason ;  )et  me  remember  the 
many  favors  I  have  received  from  her  father ;  let  me  recall  that  debt 
of  gratitude ;  the  difference  of  our  fortunes ;  the  folly  of  such  idle 
wishes  which  can  never  be  realized ;  yet  one  thought  is  paramount 
to  all  —  I  love  her  !     Oh  !  how  dearly  I  love  her !' 

And  as  he  threw  open  the  window  and  gazed  upon  the  river  glit- 
tering in  the  eflulgence  of  the  full-orbed  moon,  the  gentle  night  wind 
sighed  among  the  trees,  and  seemed  to  whisper  to  his  heart : 

'  It  is  in  vain  !  —  it  is  in  vain  !' 
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Thou  hast  left  us,  and  forever ! 

The  'ight  of  those  dear  eyes 
Will  never  more  beam  on  us 

Like  stars  in  summer  skies. 
Thy  voice  no  more  can  greet  us, 

Thy  smile  no  more  we  see  ; 
That  smile  so  full  of  sweetness, 

That  voice  so  full  of  glee. 

Ah,  no !  from  our  sad  dwelling 

That  sunny  glance  has  fled ; 
Thy  voice,  so  gay  and  happy, 

Is  silent  with  the  dead. 
From  that  young  cheek  have  faded 

Its  beauty  and  its  bloom  ; 
And  the  form  we  loved  to  gaze  on 

Is  mouldering  i«  the  tomb. 


Yes,  thou  art  gone  forever  ! 

Thy  gentle  life  is  o'er  ; 
The  places  which  once  knew  thee 

Can  never  know  thee  more. 
In  silence  and  in  sadness 

We  pine  from  day  to  day, 
For  him  who  from  life's  gladness 

Has  passed  so  soon  away. 

How  shall  we  live  without  thee  ? 

How  can  we  bear  to  know 
We  never  more  shall  see  thee 

In  happiness  or  wo  7 
At  morning  and  at  evening. 

How  8.4dly  shall  we  miss 
Thy  words  of  fond  affection, 

Thme  ever- welcome  kiss !        , 
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*Dax  ac  Vlnaa.,'  — Catoi.z.os. 


Mt  old  ^end  Gobins  owned  a  right  pleasant  '  snuggery'  and  a 
few  paternal  acres  lying  on  and  about  the  lower  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, just  where  a  certain  tributary  stream  forms  by  its  junction  with 
the  bay  a  fine  point  of  fiattish  land,  on  the  northern  side.  Now  '  a 
fine  point'  in  the  local  phraseology  of  that  part  of  the  country  never 
means  any  thing  else  than  a  favorite  place  of  resort  throughout  the 
winter  months,  with  gentlemen  clad  in  white  great-coats  and  white 
fur-caps,  armed  with  six  foot  shooting-irons,  who  bang  away  from 
behind  blinds  at  the  '  canvass-backs,'  as  they  cross  over  the  said  bar 
in  their  flight  between  the  bay  and  their  feeding  grounds  on  the  river. 
And  I  have  now  in  the  above  sentence  set  forth  the  chief  claims  of 
Gobin's  estate  to  that  wide-spread  popularity  which  it  long  enjoyed ; 
claims  which,  added  to  the  'Squire's  open-house  and  open  cellar  hos- 
pitality, were  so  well  recognised  over  all  the  country  around  as  each 
year  to  fill  his  house  with  a  set  of  roystering  guests  during  the  months 
of  November,  December  and  January. 

As  regularly  as  each  ducking  season  came  around,  would  my  old 
friend  press  me  by  an  invitation,  given  in  person  or  by  letter,  to  *  come 
down  and  take  a  shot  at  the  canvass-backs ;'  though  it  was  seldom  I 
.  could  take  advantage  of  it.  But  at  the  time  I  now  speak  of,  and  it 
was  many  yeai-s  ago,  Gobins  had  met  me  in  the  street,  and  never  let 
so  my  button  till  I  had  agreed  to  drive  down  to  the  point  and  meet  a 
few  friends  at  his  house,  *  in  a  quiet  kind  of  way,'  added  he  :  *  They 
shan't  be  noisy.  For  better  flying  I  *ve  never  seen  since  you  and  I 
were  boys,  and  used  to  go  out  with  Bill  Magore  at  Swansey's.'  And 
the  little  man  went  ofl*  chuckling  at  the  remembrance. 

I  failed  not  to  keep  the  appointment ;  and  on  goine  in  to  the  late 
dinner,  soon  afber  my  aiiival,  I  found  the  table  amady  surrounded 
by  some  eighteen  or  twenty  gentlemen,  young  and  old,  and  of  most 
varying  appearance,  from  the  sturdy  old  country-gentleman  up  (or 
down,  which  is  it  ?)  to  the  spruce  dandy  of  the  city.  As  I  stood  for 
a  moment  at  the  door  of  the  room,  unnoticed,  amid  the  bustle  and  din 
of  voices  within,  I  thought  the  lights  there  shone  down  upon  as  merry 
a  scene  as  I  could  wish  to  look  upon.  Every  one  was  so  busily  taken 
up  with  something ;  some  with  the  dinner  and  the  wine ;  some  with 
conversation  and  the  laugh.  Here  were  a  couple  endeavoring  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  with  fifteen  feet  of  distance  and  half  a-dozen 
carcasses  stufled  with  roast  beef  between  them ;  and  just  opposite, 
a  very  young  gentleman  wishes  to  picnic  with  a  friend  one  remove 
below  him,  and  in  clinking  his  glass  spills  his  wine  on  the  bald  head  of 
his  elderly  neighbor.  At  one  end  of  the  table  a  knot  are  bending 
forward  to  catch  the  apex  of  the  joke  from  the  gentleman  in  specs ; 
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and  at  the  other  end,  conspicuous  amid  them  all,  his  voice  lising 
ahove  the  clamor  of  the  rest,  stands  the  jovial  host  over  the  morning's 
game,  doing  the  honors  of  his  house  with  all  the  grace  that  his  kind 
heait  and  long  practice  have  taught  him  : 

*HiB  head  was  bald  and  shone  like  anj  glass, 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  had  been  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  fall  fat  and  in  good  point.' 

The  furniture  of  the  apartment  gave  one  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  sporting  and  truly  bachelor  tastes  of  the  proprietor.  Here  stood 
in  the  comer  by  my  side,  a  couple  of  long  guns  together  with  several 
shot  pouches,  a  fi&sk,  and  a  —  boot-jack  ;  over  my  head  was  a  pair  of 
huge  autlers,  from  which  wetie  suspended  brushes  from  the  red  fox,  an 
otter  skin,  and  some  stalks  of  '  brag  wheat/  On  tf>p  of  a  book-case, 
scantily  furnished,  were  placed  innumerable  itshing-rods  and  tackle 
of  every  description.  The  walls  were  hung  with  pictures  in  a  cor- 
responding style,  d  la  Nimrod,  here  of  a  steeple-chase  or  a  hunt,  there 
of  the  '  Maryland  Eclipse,' '  Highflyer,'  or  '  Bloody  Buttocks;'  while 
the  final  evidence  of  a  bachelor's  hall  appeared  in  the  rude  painting 
over  the  mantle  of  an  immodest  nymph  in  the  *  daisy  style'  of  drapery. 
But  do  not  suppose  that  all  these  objects  were  arranged  with  any 
thing  like  the  regularity  with  which  I  have  mentioned  ti^em.  Guns, 
boots  and  old  coats,  riding  whips,  and  long  pipes  ;  the  various  equip- 
ments of  the  fox^hunter,  the  sportsman,  ana  the  angler,  were  stowed 
about  the  room  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  while,  to  complete  the  scene, 
a  couple  of  tan-colored  hounds  were  stretched  out  on  the  rug  before 
the  blazing  hickory  fire. 

Taking  in  at  a  glance  all  these  singular  ornaments  for  a  dining-hall, 
I  stepped  forward,  and  Gobins,  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  his  story, 
bade  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  made  room  at  his  elbow. 

Dinner  over,  ihe  decanters  coasted  around  the  table,  and  conversa- 
tion became  more  general.  The  exploits  of  the  past  day  on  The 
Point  were  discussed,  honor  to  whom  honor  w'as  due  was  awarded, 
and  aiTangements  made  for  the  morrow's  sport. 

'  Will  not  the  Judge  be  down  this  evening  V  asked  one'  of  the 
party. 

'  I  expected  he  would  have  been  with  us  before  this,'  answered 
Gobins. 

'  He  told'  me  he  would  certainly  take  advantage  of  the  winter's 
recess  in  the  courts,  and  join  us  this  very  day.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Beltiss  ]' 
continued  he,  turning  to  a  member  of  the  Annapolis  bar ;  *  have  you 
seen  the  Judge  lately  ]* 

'  I  saw  him  only  yesterday  morning,  and  be  would  have  taken  a  seat 
in  my  carriage  down  had  not  some  business  detained  him ;  for  he 
has  never  lost  his  relish  for  sport  and  company,  though  he  has  for- 
sworn its  excesses.' 

'  So  I  have  understood,'  remarked  a  planter  from  one  of  the  lower 
counties. 

*  But  has  Judge  H entirely  recovered  his  mind  1     I  am  told, 

that  for  many  years  he  was  mad  as  a  March  haie,  in  consequence  of 
these  excesses  in  drinking.' 
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'  Oh,  entirely,  Sir,  I  believe,'  answered  the  lawyer.  *  For  several 
years  past  he  has  not  touched  any  thing  stronger  than  wine,  and  he  is 
very  cautious  even  with  this ;  for  he  acknowledges  his  weakness,  and 
'  flees  from  temptation.'  A  more  able  man  is  not  now  to  be  found  on 
our  bench.' 

I  had  but  once  met  Judge  H ,  and  from  what  I  then  saw,  and 

had  often  heard  of  his  eccentricities  and  his  history,  I  was  cuiious  to 
hear  farther  of  him.  Addressing  the  last  speaker,  I  inquired  whe- 
ther I  had  been  rightly  informed  as  regarded  his  dangerous  state  of 
mind,  and  his  acts  of  violence  at  the  time  he  labored  under  this  in- 
sanity. 

*  Why,  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Beltiss,  as  he  sipped  his  wine,  '  if  you  refer  to 
the  difiiculty  he  gave  them  at  the  hospital,  they  say  it  is  true  that  he 
required  some  forcible  restraint.  A  man  of  his  size  and  strength 
would  be  very  apt,  under  such  circumstances,  to  injure  his  keepers  mil 
as  much  as  he  ever  did.  As  to  his  attack  on  his  wife,  which  you  have 
probably  in  mind,  we  have  nothing  more  than  the  common  report  and 
near-say  there  was  in  our  city  at  the  time.  I  know  nothing  more  of 
the  matter  than  the  tale  told  me  by  several,  that  the  maid  servant  found 
him  by  the  bed  of  his  wife,  with  an  axe  raised  over  her  head  ;  the  wo- 
man shrieked  out,  and  he  sprang  after  her  toward  the  door.  The 
neighbors  coming  in  secured  the  demented  man,  and  gave  him  over 
to  his  friends  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  He  there  gradually  4-e- 
covered,  and  with  but  a  single  instance  of  relapse  into  his  old  habits, 
has  been  a  temperate  man,  and  '  of  a  light  mind,'  from  that  day  to  this. 
Strangei's  obseiTO  in  him  several  marked  peculiarities  of  manner,  but 
his  friends  have  associated  these  with  the  talented  and  accomplished 
member  of  society,  such  as  we  now  find  him.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  that 's  all  very  well,'  interrupted  a  coarse-looking  man, 
with  a  red  nose  and  waistcoat,  •  but  d  —  n  it,  I  do  n't  want  never  to 
trust  to  any  such  a  body  as  that.  He  '11  trail  it  through  water  till  you 
are  fairly  off  the  scent,  and  then  he  '11  make  a  double  on  you,  and  be 
ofiT  in  some  of  his  cursed  drunken  tantrums,  and  before  you  know  it 
cut  his  own  or  somebody  else's  throat.' 

*  Come,  Dick  I'  cried  Oobins,  *  you  are  too  hard  on  the  Judge. 
He  has  got  done  sowing  bis  wild  oats,  and  has,  I  hope  too,  done  reap- 
ing his  heavy  harvest  from  them.  Here 's  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  Lewis  H !     May  he  soon  be  with  us !' 

But  the  man  he  called  Dick  bad  drank  enough  to  make  him  obsti- 
nate. 

'  Did  n't  you  ever  hear  of  that  queer  dinner  the  old  Big  Wig  gave 
that  time  he  did  make  a  stumble  over  the  bottle,  and  got  his  wits  un- 
horsed, as  the  'Squire  was  telling  just  now  V 

The  party  turned  to  Mr.  Beltiss,  as  if  asking  an  explanation  of  the 
fox-hunter's  meaning.  He  continued  silent,  however,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped,  as  by  mutual  consent. 

The  very  young  gentleman  here  spoke  up,  and  said  he  wished  to 
have  his  mind  finally  settled  on  a  certain  point,  as  to  which  there  ap- 
peared to  exist  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  party.  Had 
he,  and  he  alone,  shot  that  black  duck  ?    Of  courBe  the  property  in 
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that  duck  was  a  thing  of  but  small  moment  with  him  ;  but  really  his 
mind  was  not  at  ease  as  to  whether  his  shot  was  in  fact  the  one  among 
the  many  that  had  the  honor — the  honor,  he  said — of  bringing  down 
the  water-fowL 

Qt>bins  assured  him,  with  a  smile,  that  of  course  the  honor  belonged 
to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  kill  a  dozen 
others  on  the  morrow.  Thereupon  the  gentleman's  face  brightened 
up,  and  he  wished  to  know  if  this  'was  not  somewhat  singular,  for  a 
man  to  bring  down  a  duck  so  soon  as  the  second  morning's  practice 
at  the  sport  ]  He  went  on  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
shot,  and  what  a  remarkably  fine  duck  it  was ;  for  a  confirmation  of 
which  he  appealed  to  Griggs,  (Dick,)  who  had  divided  with  himself 
the  eating  of  that  same  duck. 

'  Good  enough  duck,  for  the  matter  of  that,  seeing  it  be  but  a 
black-head  ;  but,  my  city  youngster,  let 's  look  at  the  shot  you  use.' 

A  curiously-fashioned  pouch  was  produced  by  the  young  man,  and 
after  some  trouble  a  handful  of  shot  was  eot  out  of  it. 

*  Just  what  I  thought  a  new  hand  would  use,'  continued  Griggs  ; 
'  now  these  are  single  B. ;  but  I  took  out  of  that  carcass,  whUe  eat- 
ing it,  a  couple  of  die  regular  three  B.  shot — I  swear  I  did  ! — and  I 
reckon  they  are  now  in  my  plate.  You  never  killed  the  duck; 
Squire  Beltiss  knocked  it  down.' 

In  vain  did  the  good-natured  lawyer  decline  the  honor  in  favor  of 
the  other.  The  young  snob  was  overwhelmed  with  mortification, 
and  his  proud  hopes  crashed  in  the  bud.  He  was  silent  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  with  the  exception  of  his  question  of  the 
bald-headed  gentleman  whether  there  had  been  much  fox-shooting 
in  the  neighborhood  that  season.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  spilt 
wine  might  possibly  have  dictated  the  contemptuous  reply  made  to 
this  remark. 

The  sound  of  carriage-wheels  coming  up  the  avenue  was  now 
heard,  and  soon  after  the  voice  of  an  excited  man  talking  with  Go- 
bins  in  the  passage.     The  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  portly  gentleman 

entered,  and  was  introduced  to  the  company  as  Judge  H . 

Shaking  hands  with  several,  and  bowing  to  the  rest,  he  commenced 
speaking  in  a  thick  husky  voice  to  his  Annapolis  ftiend,  and  we 
could  catch  the  words  '  Impudent  rascal !  would  n't  stop  for  me ! 
I  'd  shoot  him,  by  heavens  !'  At  length  he  took  a  seat,  and  apolo- 
gized for  his  manner,  but  said  he  had  been  much  provoked  by  his 
driver.  His  large  dark  eyes,  glaring  under  his  bushy  brows,  looked 
you  in  the  face  with  an  emban*assing  fixedness  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
gestures  at  you  added  to  this  efiect.  It  appeared,  as  far  as  we  could 
gather  from  his  excited  conversation,  that  his  coachman  had  reftised 
to  stop  at  a  tavern  on  the  road-side  when  ordered  by  his  master,  and 
had  acted  in  this  unaccountable  manner  throughout  the  journey 
down,  until  the  Judge,  growing  furious  at  his  imagined  impudence, 
drew  a  pistol  and  bade  him  '  hold  up,'  or  he  would  shoot  him  through 
the  head  as  he  sat  on  the  box.  It  was  but  too  evident  that  in  this 
excited  state  the  unfortunate  man  had  allowed  himself  to  drink  very 
fteely ;  and  thus  did  he  make  his  appearance  among  us,  his  pistol  in 
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his  pocket,  and  threatening  the  life  of  his  boy  Peter.     It  was  afler- 

ward  ascertained  that  Mrs.  H had  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop 

on  no  account  at  any  tavern  on  the  road. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  giving  any  thing  like  an  ac- 
count of  the  conversation  that  then  ensued.  Several  years,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  have  passed  since  that  evening ;  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  wear  away  from  my  mind  the  impression  it  then  received. 

For  a  manly  address  and  fine  social  powers  poor  H had  always 

been  eminently  distinguished ;  and  perhaps  they  had  often  operated 
to  his  injury.  The  energy  of  his  manner  and  the  striking  expressive- 
ness of  his  language,  even  here  as  a  companion  at  a  dinner-table, 
singularly  enchained  the  attention  and  intei-est  of  royiself,  and  seemed 
also  to  exercise  a  like  fascination  over  the  rest  I  have  in  mind  par- 
ticularly the  evidence  given  of  a  bold  and  most  peculiar  kind  of  a 
nature,  in  an  account  he  related  of  six  months  of  his  early  life  passed 
in  the  wilds  of  North  Alabama,  in  company  with  a  couple  of  Eng- 
lish sportsmen,  who  had  come  over  to  this  country  with  the  sole  view 
of  enjoying  our  hunting.  There  was  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
descnption  a  desperate  kind  of  personal  recklessness,  along  with  a 
many-sided,  an  universal,  and  yet  delicate  sense  of  the  picturesque ; 
whether  in  character,  incident,  sentiment,  or  scenery.  We  some- 
times meet  with  men  who  seem  to  have  about  them  but  little  of  that 
ordinary  self^^consciousness  which  a  German  calls  '  subjectivity  of 
character ;'  but  in  this  man  I  could  not  perceive  the  presence  of  the 
least  trace  of  this  principle  of  human  nature.  In  his  actions,  his 
conversation,  he  appeared  to  have  no  thought  as  to  what  impression 
of  himself  he  was  giving  to  others.  Meanwhile,  the  sherry  and  port 
had  made  many  a  round  of  that  table ;  but  they  were  lightened  of  a 
good  part  of  their  rich  cargoes  in  front  of  the  seat  of  the  last  comer, 
and  '  the  wee  short  hours  ayont  the  twal'  found  us  still  around  the 
festive  board. 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  although  not  always  a  seasonable  one. 
The  decanters  have  at  length  come  to  harbor,  and  the  full  glasses  re- 
main untouched  before  the  guests.  One  moves  his  seat  back  to  the 
fire-side  ;  another  leaves  his  to  stroke  the  hounds.  Gobins  rings  for 
lights,  and  we  are  shown  off  in  pairs  to  our  various  quarters  through- 
out the  roomy  mansion.  As  we  separated  in  the  passage,  Griggs 
whispered  to  me  to  •  look  under  the  l>ed,  and  see  if  there  be  no  axe 
about ;'  for  Judge  H and  I  were  to  occupy  together  the  Long- 
Room  in  the  noith  wing.  He  leaned  on  my  arm  for  assistance  up 
the  staircase,  and  throwing  off  his  clothes,  ^ot  into  one  of  the  beds. 

The  events,  the  conversation  of  the  evenmg,  standing  out  as  they 
did  on  the  back-ground  of  my  ordinarily  monotonous,  even-tenored 
life,  kept  me  long  wakeful  on  my  couch ;  and  the  deep  breathing  of 
my  companion,  implens  veteri^  Bacchic  at  the  other  end  of  the  cham- 
ber, directed  my  thoughts  to  the  singular  man  who  had  been  employ- 
ing so  much  of  my  interest,  and  I  will  add,  of  nfy  pity.  That  inte- 
rest was  now  heightened  by  the  mystery  that  sun*ounded  his  past 
history,  and  the  extreme  peculiarity  that  had  marked  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  him,  and  even  his  personal  appearance.     The  subject 
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of  these  waking  thoughts  continued  to  haunt  the '  secrecies  of  dreams/ 
as  at  length  I  dropped  into  a  deep  slumber. 

The  room  was  dark  when  I  unclosed  my  eyes  the  next  moiTiing. 
I  stepped  out  of  bed  and  put  aside  the  curtain.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  sight  of  horror  that  met  my  gaze  as  I  turned  around  !  Stretched 
across  the  bed,  with  his  head  hanging  down  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  bed-linen  and  the  body  covered  with  blood,  lay  Judge  H ! 

At  once  I  rushed  to  Gobins'  room,  and  arousing  him,  informed 
him  with  the  utmost  agitation  that  the  Judge  had  made  away  with 
himself !  Horror-stricken,  we  returned  with  others  to  the  scene  of 
the  melancholy  occurrence.  There  was  an  involuntary  start  and  a 
pause  as  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  chamber.  '  He  has  cut  his 
throat!'  they  cried,  and  at  once  surrounded  the  bed-side.  There 
was  another  pause ;  each  one  looked  up  into  each  other's  faces — and 
then  arose  as  uproarious  a  shout  of  laughter  as  has  ever  before  or 
since  resounded  under  that  old  roof.  The  truth  had,  in  a  half-second's 
time,  flashed  upon  the  minds  of  each  and  all.  A  black  bottle  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  its  fragrant  contents  of  highly-colored  cherry-brandy 
were  spilled  over  the  bed  from  head  to  foot,  staining  with  a  most 
blood-like  hue  the  neck  and  bosom  of  the  Judge's  shirt !  During 
the  night  he  had  got  hold  of  the  bottle,  as  it  stood  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  disposed  of  the  liquor  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly. 

The  Judge  raised  himself  from  his  uncomfortable  position,  and 
opened  his  eyes  in  stupid  wonderment  at  the  noisy  circle  around 
him.     *  Dux  et  vinum  !'  shouted  one  ;  *  a  judge  in  liquor !' 

'  Ducks  et  vinum  P  thought  I,  too,  on  my  way  home  that  afternoon 
with  an  attack  of  my  dyspepsia. 

Poor  H !     Losing  soon  after  his  ofiice,  and  his  wife  and  child 

no  longer  living,  he  seemed  deprived  of  all  those  conservative  influ- 
ences which  had  before  restrained  him.  In  mind  and  body  he  be- 
came a  perfect  wreck  of  what  he  once  was.  But  the  grave  has  now 
closed  over  him  and  his  faults. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  there  are  more  of  such  constitutions 
and  natures ;  that  with  them  strong  drink  is  an  unavoidable  necessity ; 
pressing  as  the  relentless  Fate  of  the  ancients ;  so  that  no  will  could 
resist  it.  And  in  such  men  I  am  half  disposed  to  lose  sight  of  the 
moral  delinquency,  in  view  of  the  mighty,  the  convulsive  eflbrts  I 
have  seen  them  put  forth  toward  self-control,  even  though  their 
efforts  be  in  vain. 


EPIGRAM 

TO      A      :  Apr,      WHO     UAL)     BRUtKAD      UKU     XYB      BT     A      FAII. 

SoMK  like  the  dark  and  brilliant  eye 

That  bursts  upon  the  rlew, 
And  others  oft  have  felt  the  sigh 

From  softer  eyes  of  bloe ; 
Tet,  loTe  I  in  thine  more  magic  lies. 

And  all  must  own  't  is  true ; 
'T  is  there  the  charms  of  taeh  I  prize, 

For  thine 's  both  black  and  blue  t 
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Ou,  modem  €raul !  Europe'i  prime  moimiebank ! 
NatioDB  migrht  take  a  nap  were 't  not  for  thee  \ 
But  what  with  *  terror  reigns'  and  *  sana  culottes,* 
Operas,  dancers,  and  king-killing  plots, 
*  Grands  chevaliers*  of  matchless  » Industrie,* 
And  the  expectancy  of  some  new  prank 
Played  by  thy  goddess,  Pseudo-Liberty, 

Thou  keep'st  the  worid  awake. 
Great  were  thy  *  three  days* — jpreat  and  « j^orious ;' 
Great  was  Fieschi  ;  greater  is  Tom  Thumb  ; 
«  Grande*  were  thy  '  armies,*  sometunes,  too,  victorious, 

That  once  made  Europe  quake 
At  sight  of  fierce  moustache  and  sound  of  drum  — 
Bristles  and  sheep-skin  !     But  those  days  are  past ; 
Fate*s  mightiest  ofispring  is  produced  at  last ; 
The  mountain*s  pangs  convulse  its  womb  no  move, 
The  agony  parturient  b  o*er: 

All  earth  behold  ! — ye  Heavens  vouchsafe  one  glance, 
And  view  Time's  latest  offering,  *  La  Jeune  France  !* 

Thy  youth  are  heroes,  or  ttt  least  their  tongue, 
Hair,  tufts  and  whiskers,  are  all  most  heroic ; 
Sublimer  deeds  to  thy  ftdr  belles  belong 
Hian  were  achieved  by  ancient  dames  historic 
Do  Roman  annals  or  does  Grecian  song 
Wrest  from  oblivion  aught  so  great  away 
As  an  6meute  of  nuns,  ten  hundred  strong. 
Decked  terrible  in  beads,  in  open  day  7 

The  sun  was  setting  'neath  the  distant  hills, 

Smiling  as  usual  when  he  went  to  bed ; 

Serene  delight  expansive  nature  fills, 

Galm  glory  swooning  through  the  west  is  shed ; 

The  last  lark  soars  to  catch  his  farewell  glance, 

A  few  pale  stan  leave  their  cerulean  cells. 

The  moon  glides  forth  like  the  wan  ghost  of  day. 

The  nightingale  outpouis  her  plaintive  lay, 

Unconscious  all,  blest  in  their  ignorance. 

Of  horrid  fate  that  in  the  morrow  dwells  I 

A  hundred  candles  cast  a  pallid  glare 
Around  a  room  hung  with  the  garb  of  wo, 
And  the  late  abbess,  clad  in  death-robes,  ther« 
Lies  in  high  state — last  scene  of  earthly  show ; 
VeepeiB  are  singing ;  twice  five  hundred  voices 
Burst  forth  in  euphony.    A  glorious  thing 
Is  music ! — how  the  heart  rejoiees 
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Wh«n  it  awakei  ttom  any  iniiniment ! 
Baff-pipes  or  banjo : 

<  Mmic  nath  channa  to  soothe  the  eaitaffe'  fellow  ; 
I  wonder  they  do  n't  have  it  in  <  The  Home  :* 
What  fnn  to  hear  eonie  lorioiis  mtomber  eing 

*  Hem !  Mr.  Speaker  I*  on  E-flat  intent ; 

That  day  would  eeal  the  doom  of  Punohinillo  ! 

Why  not  enliven  too  our  coorti  of  law  7 

Judges  have  eais — alas !  they  know  it  well» 

Condenmed  too  oft  to  hear  the  pitMy  war 

Of  droning  conusel !    Sweet  would  be  the  peal 

Of  the  dead  march  to  one  condemned  to  die ! 

<  HiooB  versus  Srooes* — crim.  con. ;  band,  <  Yankee-doodle :' 
Defendant  melts  as  tame  as  any  poodle, 

And  pays  the  fine  and  costs  most  cheerftilly  ; 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  pleads  in  *  Roubsbau's  Dream,' 

Defendant's  to  the  tune  of  *  HaU,  Bright  Beam !' 

T  is  midnight,  but  yon  convent  is  astir ; 
The  nuns  are  hurrying  from  cell  to  cell. 
Meeting  in  passages,  with  whispers  low: 

Signs  of  strange  perturbation ! 
Such  as  fright  kings  when  revolutions  stir, 
And  discontent's  fierce  myriad  mutteringi  swell ; 
Precmson  dire  of  change  and  wo. 

To  the  despots  of  a  nation ! 

Tme  '  peep-o'-day*  girls  were  those  nuns  next  mom, 
For  they  were  kistling'  ere  the  sun  arose ; 
Clustering  in  groups  before  the  breaking  dawn. 
While  each  pale  cheek  with  resolution  glows. 

Tlieir  whispen  to  loud  murmurs  swelled. 
And  ardent  oratoreaws 

Waxed  eloquent  as  they  revealed 
The  tale  of  their  distoosses ; 
Loud  were  the  *  cheerings ;'  high  the  plaudits  pealed ; 
And  when  the  bell  summoned  to  matin  prayer. 
Its  sound  was  lost  amid  their  fieree  '  Hear !  hear  V 
Enthusiasm  flashed  in  every  eye ; 
To  all  the  swift  contagion  reaches : 
Nuns  huff  each  other  m  the  walls'  deep  ttiches, 
Vowing  Uie  overthrow  of  tyranny. 

Then  shout  till  out  of  breath, 
<  Down  with  Tbbusa  !    liberty  or  death !' 

Now  if  the  cause  of  this  uproar  you  ask, 
Remove  yo«nr  hat,  and  soft  with  me  retire. 
If  you  have  courage,  where,  upon  a  cask, . 
Sister  C1011.1  foments  the  kindlmg  fires 
With  words  that  eloquently  bum : 
list !    *  Sisters,  from  my  soul  I  spurn 
This  base  attempt  to  alnogate  our  rights ! 
Deeply  as  we  our  late  loved  abbess  moum. 
Duty  commands ;  we  leave  the  funeral  rites, 
And  sorrow  for  the  present  we  suspend. 
Beloved  sisters,  your  attention  lend 
While  I  attempt  to  recapitulate 
Tlie  hoROTi  menacing  our  helpless  state. 
Althon^  our  abbesi'  memory  we  revere, 
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Stem  truth  insists,  her  conduct  was  severe  ; 

Bui  by-gone  scenes  what  boots  it  to  reca]1 7 

Goi>  rest  her  soul !  and  we  forgive  her  all  • 

Yet  surely  't  is  but  just  that  iu  the  choice 

Of  her  successor  we  should  have  a  voice  : 

But  no !  our  despots  force  on  us  Therese, 

Against  our  will ;  and  shall  such  things  as  these, 

In  open  day,  in  glorious  France,  be  done  ? 

Therebe —  {here  groans)  — ay,  groan,  my  sisten,  groan  ! 

Therebb  we  know,  severest  of  severe  ; 

And  shall  her  tyranny  be  suiiered  here  ? 

Are  we  not  with  sulBcient  penance  worn  ? 

Let  testify  our  knees  and  feet,  all  torn 

With  walking  bare-footed  on  sandy  ground, 

Or  crawling  on  our  knees  the  altar  round. 

Night  after  night ;  or  midnight  aves  repeating. 

Under  the  organ,  whilst  with  cold  fear  sweating ; 

Was  not  a  sister  shut  out  from  Heaven's  beam 

In  a  damp  cell,  because  she  dreamed  a  dream  7 

(Oroans  here.)     Ah  !  many  are  our  woes,  and  deep ; 

Young  men,  alas !  will  haunt  us  in  our  sleep  T 

Our  shoulders  are  with  flagellations  torn, 

Our  bodies  with  rough  hair-cloths  too  are  worn  ; 

Our  stomachs  and  our  fages  are  forlorn 

With  hideous  fastings :  shall  such  things  be  borne  ? 

And  shall  Th£rk6e  come  to  increase  our  wo  ? 

Pouble  our  prayers  7  augment  our  penance  7    No  ^ 

I  hail  the  spirit  glbtening  through  your  eyes  ! 

I  see  your  bosoms  heave  with  suppressed  cries ! 

I  read  the  fate  of  despots  in  each  glance  ; 

If  we  are  Nuns,  yet  are  we  Nuns  of  France  I 

Think  of  the  Polytechnic's  glorious  boys ; 

How  tyrants  tremble  when  they  raise  tiveir  voice !' 

Oh !  gallant  youths,  sublime  in  charcoal  brows, 

Exotic  whbkers,  and  the  martial  blouse. 

Who  fright  great  Paris  with  your  mighty  routs,- 

Yoiir  pistol  crackers  and  your  warlike  shouts^ 

Your  brave  example  not  in  vain  shall  be. 

For  as  your  hirsute  bands  we  will  be  free ! 

Raise  then,  my  sisters,  raise  one  deaf 'ning  cry ; 

Stun  these  old  walls  with  *  Death  or  liberty  !' 

Break  all  the.  windows ;  to  the  kitchen  go 

And  arm  yourselves ;  smash  all  the  glass  below, 

And  beat  the  cook  ;  then  your  loud  war-cry  peal,' 

And  meet  again,  superb  in  wrath  and  steel  I* 

Oh,  woman !  in  thy  hours  of  ease, 

'T  is  not  so  difficult  to  please  ; 

Yet  will  thy  face  assume  a  shade 

At  any  little  difference  made  ; 

But  when  despair  doth  wring  thy  brow. 

Why  what  a  —  say  »  French  nun*  —  art  thon  I 

Fierce  tumult  rages  through  the  hall  or  street 

When  Radicals  or  Loco-Focos  meet ; 

Wild  damorings  assail  the  upper  air 

When  flocks  c?  travelling  wild-geese  gabble  there  y 

Loud  is  the  jabbering  when  the  hawk,  pursued. 

Essays  to  'scape  the  chattering  starling  brood ; 

Distracting  is  the  discord  of  the  marsh, 
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When  myriad  fiogs  are  croakiDg  loud  and  harsh  ; 
How  feeble  all  —  frog,  Loco,  bind,  or  goose  — 
To  twice  five  hundred  nuns,  with  all  their  tongues  broke  loose ! 

The  poor  cook's  face  is  scratched ;  torn  is  her  hair  ; 

Her  kitchen  rifled.    Armed  with  spits  and  knives, 

And  gleaming  table-forks,  they  now  repair 

Back  to  the  court-yard,  fierce  as  jealous  wives : 

Onward  they  march,  in  terrible  array  ! 

Five  ancient  sisters  lead  the  stormy  way, 

With  martial  music  rousing  every  heart 

Four  cooking-potB  as  drums,  one  huge  tea-tray, 

A  fiery  valor  to  their  soub  impart ; 

Great  deeds  were  done.     A  consecrated  pix 

Dashed  down  five  panes  of  glass !     A  crucifix 

Made  breaches  in  the  windows !  toasting  forks 

Were  brandished  high,  with  most  unfeminine  jerks ! 

Small  sharpened  knives  were  gleaming  in  the  sun, 

And  each  small  sceur  dilates  an  Amazon  ! 

Thus  raved  the  storm,  so  fierce  and  high, 

When  father  Phkum  passing  by. 

Astonished  heard  the  loud  war-cry. 
Father  Phelim  O'Rourke  was  *  raised'  in  Killurney, 
And  forty  yean  back  was  a  broth  of  a  boy. 
Of  some  five  feet  nothing,  his  ould  mother*s  joy  ; 

But  had  Mothered  his  way. 
By  rale  native  tact,  and  rale  native  blarney, 
To  a  snug  post,  far  from  the  *  jim  o'  the  say ;' 
Och !  a  great  man  was  dear  Father  Fuelim  that  day ! 

Who  now  heard  with  dismay, 

The  high  sounds  of  the  fray. 
And  bunt,  pufiing  and  blowing,  the  fierce  ladies  among. 

Fhelih*s  heart  had  proved  stout 

In  many  a  bout, 
He  had  played  with  *  the  boys'  at  *  shillaylee  ;' 
But  a  chill  ran  through  him  when  that  wild  cry  rang. 

And  his  red  face  turned  white, 

His  heart  beat  loud  with  fright, 
As  he  entered  that  Amazon  mel^e. 

Forth  rushed  the  host  upon  him,  and  the  drums 
And  thundering  tea-tray  beat  an  instant  charge. 
Their  screams  shook  all  the  convent,  •  See  he  comes  !* 
The  father's  widening  eyes  were  *  looming  large,' 
His  mouth  gasped  open  like  a  darksome  cave, 
Onward  they  pour  pell-mell,  in  rode  attack, 
Phelim 's  surrounded;  stomach,  sides  and  back. 
A  hundred  forks  are  threatening ;  ah  !  who  now  shall  save, 
The  jolly  father?     Silence  !  let  him  speak  ! 
*  My  sisters  dear!*  said  Phelim,  *  what  strange  freak 
Of  madness  hath  — '     *  Oh,  ho  !  thou  shameless  friar,' 
Cried  sister  Cecils,  and  three  punctures  made 
With  a  steel  fork,  moved  with  contagious  ire 
A  dozen  more  thrust  in,  and  many  a  blade 
Hangs  thinting  for  his  blood ! 

Then  rose  a  cry  that  none  might  have  withstood, 
But  raging  nuns :  *  Och  vnrra !  wirristhrew ! 
The  devil's  cure!    Bad  luck!    WhatwiUIdo? 
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Och  arrah,  darlini !  jewels  V    '  Mee  cheree  Mean !' 
<  Pardonnez  V  *  Och  ye  deTils !'  *  hub-bub  boo!* 
'  Black  was  the  day  I  left  my  native  moon,' 
'  Bad  scran  to  yez  !     Och  hone  ;  och  whilleleu ! 

Ecoutez  done !    Ez-com-mu-ni-ca 

Alack,  alack  the  day !' 
A  mighty  sister  forced  her  hurried  way, 
Whiriing  a  monstrous  leg  of  mutton  round. 
And  ere  the  curse  had  passed,  he  bit  the  ground. 
Poor  Phbum  screamed,  writhing  with  many  a  jump. 

*  Depeehez,'  said  the  champion, '  a  la  pompe ;' 
His  holy  body  then  the  assailants  seize, 
Disputing  for  a  grip  of  leg  or  arm, 
Shouting  with  joy,  *  a  bos,  a  has  Thbriss  !' 

'  A  pumping  cannot  do  his  ReVrence  harm.' 

Pbbum's  wild  plunges  had  their  strength  outworn. 
When  in  their  path  appeared  the  consent  chum  ; 
They  tied  his  arms,  and  thrust  the  father  in. 
Upon  the  edge  rested  his  double  chin ; 
A  tide  of  buttermilk  rose  round  his  throat 
'^^7  IWfgod  his  mouth  so  that  he  cursed  them  not. 

And  left  him  with  derisive  cheen. 
Then  Father  Thomas,  a  young  monk,  appean ; 
Quickly  they  seize  him ;  ere  he  learned  the  truth 

His  arms  are  bound. 

Blankets  are  found. 
And  high  he  soan  in  air  —  aspiring  youth ! 

Soft !  soft !  the  measured  steps  approach, 

Of  a  troop  of  gendarmerie, 
Tlieir  muskets  rattle  now  within  the  porch. 

Ha !  shall  they  fight  or  flee  7 
The  gendarmes  enter,  drawn  up  in  two  rows. 
Fellows  all  bristlmg  with  mustachios ! 
The  officer  advances  with  three  bows, 

*  Rendez  vons,  belles  demoiselles,  sil  vous  plait,' 

*  Surrender,'  said  the  mutton  champion, 

*  Domain,  Monsieur,  but  we  will  fight  to-day,' 
And  then  with  lusty  arm,  she  hurlwi  a  cheese, 
Which  struck  the  gentleman  his  nose  upon. 
And  laid  him  low,  mid  shouts  of  *  no  Thbebsb  !' 
BoUmg  with  rage  that  officer  arose, 

And  told  his  whiskered  gendarmes  to  advance, 

*  Present  their  guns,  and  fire  upon  their  foes, 
Then  charee,  et  vive  le  roi,  et  vive  la  France !' 
Each  lock  has  clicked,  the  guns  are  at  their  shoulden, 
What  did  those  ladies?  stand  as  mute  beholden? 

Or  rush  like  furies  down  upon  their  foes  ? 

Alas !  one  shrill  heartrending  shriek  arose, 

Knives,  forks  and  drums,  were  thrown  upon  the  ground. 

And  in  few  seconds  no  nun  could  be  found. 

The  father  was  released  from  out  his  chum, 
(He  now  is  livmg  pretty  near  Lough  Deam.) 
Peace  was  restorad,  but  martial  law  prevailed 
Throughout  that  nunnery  for  many  a  day, 
Gendannes  at  ma^  and  vespen  never  failed, 
And  penance  was  performed  'neath  their  survey. 
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The  prudence,  wisdom  and  good  conduct  of  Oglethorpe  had 
realized  the  most  sanguine  expectations  in  securing  and  retaining 
the  Indians  to  ihe  interests  of  England.  To  use  the  words  of  a 
modem  author :  '  We  see  this  great  man  engaged  in  explaining  the 
object  of  his  visit  to  the  colony  ;  to  these  simple-hearted  children  of 
the  wilderness  expatiating  upon  the  grandeur,  power  and  wealth  of 
his  sovereign  and  country ;  holding  forth  to  them  friendship,  and 
proffering,  like  Penn,  to  treat  honorably  with  them  for  their  lands. 
And  here  Tomichichi,  the  Indian  chief,  impressed  with  great  respect 
for  the  newly-arrived  strangers,  reciprocating  the  professions  of 
friendship,  and  in  the  simple  custom  of  his  country  presenting  the 
bufialo-skin,  adorned  with  the  head  and  feathers  of  the  eagle,  in  token 
of  the  profound  sense  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  country  of 
the  sti*angers,  and  expressing  his  acquiescence  in  the  formation  of  a 
treaty  for  land,  and  his  desire  for  perpetual  peace.** 

Thus  Oglethorpe  by  these  means  had  in  a  manner  hoped  that  he 
had  prompted  the  interests  of  the  new  colony ;  but  he  was  again 
called  forth  to  avert  a  threatening  cloud  which  hung  over  the  infant 
settlement,  and  which  tended  to  its  immediate  destruction. 

The  Spaniards  of  Florida  becoming  jealous  of  the  new-comers, 
and  the  tenitory  of  Georgia  being  claimed  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
caused  Oglethorpe  (who  was  desirous  for  the  safety  of  the  colony, 
and  sensible  of  the  tendency  of  the  jealousy  excited,)  to  return 
again  to  England  to  seek  aid  for  its  protection.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1736  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  raised  a  regiment,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  colonel,  with  the  rank  of  general-in-chief  of 
the  forces  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  This  was  a  timely  thought 
of  Oglethorpe,  for  difficulties  between  England  and  Spain  becoming 
unadjusted,  war  was  declared  in  1739,  and  he  received  instructions 
authorizing  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  annoy  the  Spaniards 
and  commence  offensive  operations  against  their  colony  of  Florida ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  succeeding  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  St.  Augustine  followed.  But  the  scene  was  soon  to  be  shifted  : 
we  allude  to  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  year 
1742  a  large  aimament  was  fitted  out  at  Havana,  destined  for  the 
subjugation  of  Georgia ;  and  being  strengthened  by  the  forces  from 
St.  Augustine,  entered  Sl  Simon's  Sound  with  thirty-two  sail  and 
five  thousand  men.  The  little  garrison  of  Frederica  numbered  but 
about  six  hundred  and  ninety  men,  with  some  few  Indians ;  and  this 
was  the  force  which  was  to  cope  with  the  strong  number  of  the  assail- 
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ants.*  The  dark  clouds  of  portentous  aspect  wbich  for  a  long  time 
hovered  over  the  feeble  colony  now  threatened  to  burst  upon  it  with 
overwhelming  ruin ;  the  destmy  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  were  in- 
volved in  the  result.  The  enemy  entered  the  Altamaha,  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies from  the  forts,  hoisted  the  red  flag  of  vengeance  at  the  mizzen- 
mast  of  their  largest  vessel,  debarked  upon  the  island,  and  erected  a 
battery  mounting  twenty  eighteen-pounders. 

Learning  tb.e  danger  of  his  situation,  Oglethorpef  determined  in 
the  face  of  this  overwhelming  force  to  maintain  a  defensive  position. 
As  the  haughty  Spanish  commander  ordered  his  detachments  to 
xqarch  upon  Fred  erica,  Oglethorpe  stationed  his  forces — the  brawny 
Highlanders  and  fierce  Indians — among  the  deep  morasses  and  dark 
thickets  which  lined'the  approach  to  Frederica,  and  m^ny  a  Spaniard 
who  penetrated  these  wilds  never  returned  from  them.  Repeated 
skirmishes  took  place,  and  in  these  conflicts  the  enemy  were  always 
repulsed  with  great  loss  of  men  and  officei-s.l  Ogletho^e,  learning 
from  a  Spaniard  that  the  forces  from  Havana  and  Augustine  were 
separately  encamped,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  surprising  one 
ot  these  encampments  in  the  night,  but  was  disappointed  almost  at 
the  moment  of  the  attack  by  one  of  his  own  men,  who  ran  off,  fired 
a  gun,  and  gave  the  alarm.  Oglethorpe,  now  fearing  that  his  weak- 
ness would  be  discovei^ed  by  the  enemy,  devised  a  plan  to  escape 
from  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  there- 
fore addressed  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  desiring  him  to  acquaint  the 
enemy  with  the  defenceless  state  of  Frederica,  how  easily  they  might 
surprise  him  and  cut  the  garrison  in  pieces,  and  urging  the  deserter 
as  his  spy  to  lead  the  Spaniards  to  the  attack,  and  assure  them  of 
success ;  but  if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  make  the  attempt, 
to  use  all  his  influence  to  persuade  them  to  stay  three  days  more,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  would  receive  a  reinforcement  of  two  thou- 
sand land  forces  and  six  large  British  shipB-pf-war.§  This  letter,  en- 
trusted to  a  Spanish  prisoner,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  deserter, 
who,  as  had  been  anticipated,  laid  the  contents  before  the  Spanish 
commander-in-chief,  \ybile  the  Spaniards  were  deliberating  whe- 
ther to  withdraw  their  forces  or  to  commence  an  attack,  fortunately 
three  vessels,  which  the  governor  of  Carolina  had  despatched  for  the 
relief  of  the  colony,  appeared  off  the  coast.  This  seeming  to  con- 
firm the  contents  of  the  letter,  struck  such  a  panic  into  the  Spaniards 
that  they  immediately  embarked,  setting  fire  to  their  fort,  and  leav- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,  with  several  pieces  of 
cannon.  Thus,  by  the  firmness,  skilfiilness  and  ingenuity  of  Ogle- 
thorpe was  the  colony  rescued  from  total  destruction. 

The  joys  and  gratulations  of  the  colony  were  unbounded.  The 
pews  of  Oglethoipe's  success  filled  the  whole  North  American  con- 
tinent with  joy.  Complimentary  epistles  were  addressed  to  him  from 
the  governors  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  Maryland, 
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North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  congratulating  him 
upon  his  victory,  testifying  to  the  coolness  and  slull  displayed  by  h^ 
upon  so  trying  an  occasion,  and  offering  their  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  nations,  for  placing  the  fate  of  the  sduthem  colonies 
under  the  direction  of  so  distinguished  a  general,  so  highly  did  they 
esteem  him.  This  successful  repulse  of  such  a  formidable  invasion, 
b^  a  mere  handful  of  troops,  is  unpatrall^led  in  the  annals  of  colonial 
history. 

With  this  account  we  approach  the  termination  of  Oglethorpe's 
administration  in  Georgia.  Eleven'  vears  of  his  life  had  he  spent  in 
defending  and  settling  this  colony^  auring  #hich  tfme  he  had  exer- 
cised sole  control  over  its  affairs ;  he  was  npw  about  to  leave,  never  to 
return  again  to  Georgia.  He  had  watched  oyer  it  with  the  kindness 
and  solicitude  of  a  parent  watching  over  its  offspring ;  he  had  encoun- 
tered its  hardships,  and  exposed  himself,  in  its  protection,  to  disease 
and  dangers  of  every  kind.*  He  set  sail  from  England  in  the  year 
1743,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  combining  all  that  was  lovely  in 
genius,  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  mingled  with  the  sterner  at- 
tributes of  the  soldier.  Judge  Law,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him 
before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  thus  beauttifully  alludes  to  the 
close  of  his  career :  '  The  active,  energetic,  brilliant  and  useful  morn- 
ing of  his  life  was  succeeded  by  an  evening  calm  and  serene  as  the 
western  sun  when  he  sets  without  a  cloud  to  obscure  him.' 

After  Oglethorpe's  departure  from  Georgia  the  government  of  the 
colony  devolved  on  the  President  and  Council,  when  a  crisis  again  oc- 
curred, threatening  the  extinction  of  the  colony.  The  Indians  now 
became  dissatisfied,  and  threatened  to  rise  upon  the  inhabitants.  How- 
ever, by  the  firmness  and  courage  of  the  president,  William  Stevens, 
and  others,  the  daiigers  were  happily  averted;  Thomas  Bosomworth 
had  married  the  Indian  princess  Mary;  Bodom'worth  was  the  chap- 
lain of  Oglethorpe^s  regiment.  Mary,  stimulated  by  cupidity  and  the 
weakness  of  the  colony,  marched  upon  Savannah  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors,  demanding  an  immediate  surrender 
of  all  the  lands  south  of  Savannah,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal  to 
extirpate  the  colony.  The  whole  force  of  the  town,  170  men,  was 
called  out ;  the  inhabitants  were  in  great  consternation ;  the  Indians, 
inflamed  by  rum,  filled  the  streets  with  noise  and  violence.  Now 
was  the  hour  for  firmness.  Had  one  nerve  quailed,  one  resolve  fal- 
tered, all  would  have  been  lost.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  the 
President  ordered  Bosomworth  and  Mary  to  be  separately  confined, 
while  he  collected  the  Indians,  and  by  kind  words  and  presents,  en- 
deavored to  appease  their  rage.  He  was  happily  succeeding,  when 
Mary,  released  from  confinement,  suddenly  rushed  in,  and  exaspe- 
rated to  madness,  urged  the  Indians  to  hostilities.  Malatche  seized 
his  knife,  and  springing  from  his  seat,  called  upon  the  rest  to  follow. 
Hundreds  of  uplifted  tomahawks  threatened  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil, and  town,  with  death.  At  this  juncture.  Captain  Noble  Jones, 
with  the  guards  under  his  command,  threw  himself  into  the  door,  and 
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ordered  the  Indians  to  surrender  their  arms  at  once.  His  firm  com- 
mand, with  the  fixed  bayonets  of  the  guards,  had  the  desired  effect ; 
they  quailed  at  the  display  of  courage  which,  under  these  circum- 
stances, bordered  on  the  sublime.  Pacified  and  pleased,  the  Indians 
retired  to  their  homes,  became  friends,  and  the  colony  was  saved  from 
massacre  and  ruin.* 


THE        AUTUMN        WIND. 


'  MocTRNror  X.T   O  tnournfnl'iy. 
The  mldnigbt  wiud  do'h  «igb<' 


Tbi  wind  that  waila  on  an  autnmn  night, 

While  the  rustling  leaves  grow  sere,- 
With  what  a  strange  and  sad  delight 

It  swells  upon  the  ear ; 
And  moans  to  the  heart  of  storm  and  cold. 

Muttering  o*er  and  o*er, 
Till  the  very  emptiness  of  night 

Seems  knocking  at  the  door ! 


And  then  it  gasps  and  dies  away, 

Like  the  voice  of  a  spirit  weeping, 
And  whispers  of  the  chill  decay 

0*er  the  face  of  Nature  creeping. 
The  lonely  man,  with  a  thrill 

Of  feeling  half-kin  to  mirth, 
Draws  near  the  fire,  and  sadly  hroods 

Over  the  silent  hearth. 


Musing  long  with  vacant  eye, 

While  the  autunm  wind  goes  moaning  by, 
The  friend  turns  kindly  to  his  friend, 

Glad  not  to  be  alone ; 
The  lover  clasps  the  little  hand 

That  nestles  in  his  own. 


But  the  soul  of  thought,  the  friendly  heart, 

Will  be  darkened  and  grow  still, 
And  the  loving  eye  will  lose  ite  light, 

The  warm  young  hand  be  chill ; 
Yet  the  sad  voice  of  the  dreary  wind 

Will  be  hushed  in  silence  never: 
As  in  the  world's  first  autumn  night, 

It  waileth  on  —  forever! 
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GLEANINGS    FROM    A    CLOCK-CASE. 


DT    GI»Or«     H*r  CRO. 


THE     WBITER     TO     THE     EDITOR     OP     THE     KNICKEr.BOCKER. 

Dear  Sir  :  Haviog  on  Beveral  occasions  essayed  to  write  some- 
thing which  should  really  deserve  a  place  in  your  pages,  and  never 
having  achieved  any  thing  to  satisfy  myself,  I  hegan  to  think  that  amid 
professional  avocations,  the  Muses  would  not  flourish,*  and  despaired 
of  ever  building  myself  a  reputation.  Although  time  and  reflection 
have  softened  the  disappointment,  and  although  I  have  not  been  so 
unphilosophical  as  to  throw  myself  from  a  wharf,  or  blow  out  my 
brains,  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  entirely  to  cure  the  '  caco^thes 
scribendL'  So  not  being  able  to  write  any  thing  new,  I  bethought 
myself  whether  I  could  not  rake  up  something  old,  belonging  to  my- 
self. In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  house- 
clock,  and  from  the  dial  wandered  to  the  base.  It  was  enclosed  in  a 
long  ghostly  case.  But  it  was  no  ghost,  (for  it  was  full  of  dusty  manu- 
scripts, and  old  newspapers,)  unless,  indeed  it  was  the  '  ghost  of  other 
days.'  Some  waif,  some  estray,  some  *  Treasure  Trove,'  might  per- 
chance turn  up  in  this  literary  reservoir !  I  remembered  how,  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-nve,  my  brain  had  labored  with  mighty 
and  incessant  throes  !  Was  it  possible  that  in  that  teiTific  mass  no 
gem  was  buried  ?     Could  nothing  good  come  out  of  the  clock-case  1 

I  determined  to  tiy.  In  went  my  arm  elbow-deep  in  mss.  There 
were  brilliant  essays,  written  out  with  most  elaborate  pains  in  a  yet 
undecided  hand;  one  on  'Idleness  and  Industry,'  where  the  sole 
idea  seemed  to  be.  borrowed  ft-om  the  cuts  in  the  Penny  Magazine  of 
Hogarth's  Pictures.  Another  descanted  on  rvtadi  aeaviov ;  but  after 
many  inefiectual  attempts  to  know  myself  in  the  glass  which  it  pre- 
sented, I  '  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,'  concluding  that  it  did  not '  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature.'  Some  were  so  deeply  mysterious  that  they 
might  as  well  have  been  hieroglyphics  ;  others  so  fanciful,  that  I  think 
I  must  have  been  all  imagination  in  those  buoyant  days.  There  was 
an  essay  on  the  character  of  the  Canadian  yeomanry,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  they  had  no  character  at  all.  Political  pamphlets 
and  squibs  innumerable,  published  and  unpublished — food  for  the 
mice ! 

But  stop !  What  is  this  ponderous  ms.  on  which  I  have  pounced 
with  greeay  eyes,  but  indistinct  recollection  1  *A  Tale  of  the  F/ood.* 
Prodigious  !  Excited  by  the  hope  of  a  discovery,  but  quite  forget- 
ful of  my  own  lucubration,  which  I  nevertheless  had  the  vanity  to 
believe  must  be  something  fit  for  posterity,  I  read.     First  chapter  : 


*  The  commtinicationi  of  Mr.  Ualcbo's,  which  have  Already  appeared  in  the  Knickerbockee, 
proves  him  to  be  mistaken  in  this  position. 
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all  very  fine.  A  little  of  Genesis,  with  a  small  smattering  of  Bulwer, 
and  egotism  ad  libitum.  Second  chapter :  More  of  Bulwer  and  less 
of  Genesis ;  Noah  in  his  cups ;  a  fearful  anachronism.  Third  chap- 
ter :  Japhet  (not  in  search  of  a  father,  but  of  a  wife.)  making  love  to 
the  heroine  Eta  !  I  began  to  sicken  already.  Fourth  chapter  :  The 
building  of  the  ark.    A  giant  blacksmith,  an  imitation  of  Bulwer's  in 


I  chapter :  The  herome  gets  married.  Taking  t 
to  be  a  dead  break-down  to  the  plot»  I  flung  the  precious  ms.  into  the 
clock-case,  which  would  be  its  ntting  place,  but  that  it  never  will  be 
fooundup  ! 

I  found  also  the  '  Papers  of  a  Nervous  Man  ;'  very  nervously  writ- 
ten, no  doubt,  but  I  had  not  nerve  enough  to  read  them.  An  Epic 
Poem,  in  blank  vetse,  three  books  finished ;  a  hundred  times  more 
heavy  than  the  '  Course  of  Time,'  which,  considering  its  leaden  wings, 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  hero  a  murderous  cut-throat  villain,  and 
the  whole  anair  easily  recognizable  aif  having  been  written  shortly 
after  reading  Irving's  '  Tales  of  a  Traveller.'  Altogether,  the  con- 
fused mass  which  lay  strewed  before  me  would  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  a  '  gifted  contributor'  to  a  penny-a-line  magazine  ;  but  to  me, 
although  the  *  Great  Romance  of  the  Age,'  a  '  Tale  of  the  Flood' 
lay  before  my  eyes,  commemorative  of  that  event,  it  appeared  as  if 
chaos  had  come  again !  I  saw,  in  my  mind's  eye  '  Old  Knick.'  seated 
in  his  dictatorial  chair,  kicking  the  '  Tale  of  the  Flood'  with  one  foot, 
and  the  '  Papers  of  the  Nervous  Man,'  with  the  other ;  tuHiing  up  his 
fastidious  nose,  elevating  his  eye-brows,  giving  a  long  low  whistle,  and 
exclaiming :  '  What  amazing  impudence,  to  send  me  such  trash !' 

Accordmglyt  I  take  the  hint,  and  have  not  the  impudence.  But 
some  day  mien  I  have  time,  I  promise  myself  a  great  ^Auto-da-Fe* 
The  accumulations  of  ten  years  of  literary  throes,  most  of  them  the 
mighty  aspirations  of  boyhood,  are  indeed  fearful ;  and  I  shotdd  not 
wonder  if  the  old  clock  should  dance  when  finally  disembowelled  1 

Amid  all  these  '  doings  and  fixings,'  I  could  only  find  a  few,  a  very 
few,  which  I  could  venture  to  offer  you  :  and  here  they  axe,  such  as 
they  are 


TWILZOHT    AND    HOMB. 


Soft  twilight  hour  I  swett  rammer  Bkiei  I  ye  smile  w^  me  now, 
At  o'er  ttie  shadowT  landscape  a  beantjr  soft  ye  UiroW  t 
The  ran's  lait  bnmlfhed  glories  have  faded  nrom  ihfi  west, 
Where  the  fleecy  donds  of  hearen  late  in  crimson  fintri  were  drened  I 


O I  sweetest  hour  I    O I  dreamy  skies  I    How  dear  ye  are  to  me  I* 
Ye  shadows  of  the  dark  greenwood  that  dimly  now  1  see ; 


My  cottage  home  upon  t£ie  hill,  ye  flowers  that  breathe  so  sweet, 

*   t  creepeth  by  with  noiseless  step  and  flee 


And  the  erening  breese  that  c 


I  lore  ye  all  ~  yet  sigh  to  think  that  each  must  timeless  fade : 
ThehouraadTance,theakir   '""'--•-  ._«-i-^.     ._-__,..--.- 
The  graen  leares  fsll,  that  1 
Aadthenildbreeter 


t  sigh  to  think  that  each  must  nmeless  tade : 
e,  the  sUes  look  black,  by  lightning's  flash  betrayed ; 
!iill,  that  home  is  left,  those  flowrets  droop  and  me, 
ise  tnmtto  wintry  bltil,  with  rude  roiee  nowUng  by  1 
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O  f  eTer  thus,  la  bliMfiil  hoars,  o'er  rlomny  tboa^hta  we  brood 
And  to  mar  the  fairest  dreams  of  life,  some  sorrow  will  intrude : 
The  smile,  the  tear,  in  happiest  hours,  alternate  o'er  us  sweep. 
The  springs  of  Joy,  the  wells  of  grief,  are  fountain's  near  though  deep. 


^  Soon  then  I  call  on  Joyous  Hope  to  ease  the  transient  pain ; 

I  *n  Tiew  the  objects  of  regret  'neath  twilight  skie«  again : 
And  O  t  how  gently  heares  the  pulse,  how  calm,  how  soft,  how  still  1 
The  mem'ries  of  that  sweetest  hour  like  balm  my  bosom  fill. 

The  next  piece  I  shall  offer  you  is  a  free  translation  of  '  Le  Chre- 
tien Mourant/  by  Lamartine ;  a  production  familiar,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  many  of  your  readers.  At  school,  my  dominie,  an  excellent  clas- 
sic, l>iit  not  au  fait  at  the  modem  languages,  knew  enough  of  French 
to  guess  that '  Le  Chretien  Mourant'  might  with  great  sdety  be  trans- 
lated '  The  Dying  Christian  ;*  whereupon  he  was  seized  with  a  desire 
to  know  if  it  were  a  translation,  or  an  imitation  of  Pope's  '  Dying 

Christian  ;'  accordingly  he  brought  it  to  me,  and  said  :  '  B ,  you 

know  something  of  French,  and  can  'do'  a  little  poetry:  render 
this  into  English,  in  the  same  metre  as  the  French.'  I  was  then 
about  sixteen ;  I  was  pleased  with  the  task.  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  the  performance  unworthy.  Adhering  to  the  original  metre,  it 
was  impossible  to  be  a  literal  translator : 

THE      DYING      CHRISTIAN. 


ar    K.    vm    x-amartiiib. 


*  Habx  \  'tis  the  solemn  knell  of  Death  that  sounds 
With  measured  clang  t  — what  pious  crowd  surrounds 
My  dylDff  form  t  —  and  why  that  funeral  strain  f 
The  torch-light  pale  T    Is  this  thy  voice,  O  f  Diatb, 
That  strikes  my  ear  at  last  T    I  gasp  for  breath : 
Now  yawns  the  opening  tomb  I 


'  O,  thou,  redeeminff  spark  of  flre  divine  I 
Dweller  immortal  ui  this  earth  I  be  thine 
The  care:  dispel  these  terrors  I  Death  is  near 
To  free  tiiee  I  part  my  soul — throw  off  thy  chain  ( 


To  leave  a  load  of  misery  and  pain, 
Is  such  the  death  men  fear  t 


*  Tea  I  fleeting  time  has  ceased  my  hours  to  mete  1 
Refulgent  messengers  from  Heaven's  seat, 
Say,  to  what  sparkling  palace  raised  on  high 
Ye  wing  your  way  t    On  waves  of  Iteht  I  float, 
Thie  heavens  eiqiand ;  and  as  the  earta  I  note, 
It  seems  far  down  to  fly  I 


*  But  hark  \  't  is  human  wail  and  groans  I  hear. 
And  sighs  and  sobbing  catch  my  awakened  ear  I 
What  I  fellow-exiles,  do  ye  mourn  my  fate  t 
You  weep  t    Alreadv  firom  the  sacred  cup 
Oblivion  I  have  dramed  I  my  soul  moonts  «4», 
And  enters  at  the  bearenly  gate  r 
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Whether  these  '  Gleanings'  shall  be  continued  or  not,  entirely  de- 
pends upon  your  merciful  consideration.  I  have  others  to  offer  you, 
n'ora  the  same  prolific  depository,  written  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life,  and  a  few  written  at  the  same  time.  Should  these  be  deemed 
acceptable,  I  hope  to  offer  something  better  in  another  number. 


THOUGHTS        OF        THE        WEARY. 


•  O  wonLB  !  so  few  the  yrar*  we  11t», 
Would  (bac  ih«  Ufa  which  thou  dost  gira 
Were  life  indeed!' 


If  the  dear  ties  of  earth  were  not  often  broken, 

And  the  forma  that  we  love  turned  not  coldly  away ; 
If  the  si^rh  and  the  tear  were  not  surely  a  token, 

That  the  fairest  and  bri^htetit  of  things  will  decay: 
If  Mem'r>'  wept  not  over  hopes  early  faded, 

0*er  visions  of  beauty  too  lovely  to  last, 
And  the  bright  dreams  of  life  were  ne*er  darkly  shaded 

By  the  sad,  unavailing  regrets  of  the  past: 


If  the  friendships  we  form  did  not  often  conceal 

Distrust  in  the  heart  'neath  professions  of  love ; 
And  Time  in  its  progress  half  mocking  reveal 

That  life's  worshipped  idols  shall  treacherous  prove ; 
Most  dear  then  would  life  be  I     Sweet  truth  and  affection 

Would  clasp  haud-in-hand, to  bless  and  to  cheer; 
The  heart  would  delight  in  glad  retrospection  — 

The  eye  moisten  only  with  Pleasure's  bright  tear. 


But  vain  is  the  thought !     The  fond  heart  will  never 

Find  comfort  and  peace  in  this  mutable  sphere; 
Where  the  stem  miser  Death  is  gathering  ever 

Life's  fairest  of  blossoms  —  its  valued,  its  dear,  s 
Where  love,  joy  and  sorrow,  like  meteors  fleeting, 

Successively  pass  o'er  the  soul's  troubled  sky, 
And  Time  by  its  changes  is  ever  repeating 

f  The  hopes  that  ye  cherish  like  phantoms  shall  fly !' 


Then  blest  is  the  promise,  the  hope  of  a  clime 

Where  again  live  in  beauty  the  heart's  withered  flowen ; 
Where  reposes  forever  the  great  scythe  of  Tuib, 

And  oblivion's  mantle  falls  over  past  hours. 
Where  Death,  ever*conquered,  resigns  his  dominion, 

And  clearly  revealed  are  life's  mysteries  high  ; 
Where  Faith  meekly  folds  her  once  soaring  pinion, 

And  the  heart  never  mourns  over  earth's  broken  tie. 
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WHAT    SHOULD    BE    AMERICA'S    EXAMPLE? 


This  weakly-ligamented  Union,  with  members  so  heavy  and  joints 
80  feeble,  is  now  about  to  be  severely  tested  by  that  element  of  dis- 
cord which  most  excited  the  fears  of  the  greatest  among  the  political 
philosophers  who  framed  the  Constitution.  The  important  issues 
that  have  heretofore  divided  two  great  political  parties,  and  held  in  a 
degree  of  healthy  antagonism  the  political  operations  of  the  country, 
are  thrown  aside,  while  this  element  of  discord  and  sectional  hostility 
rears  its  dark  image  in  their  place.  Beside  this,  which  excites  all 
sections  in  the  North,  new,  wild,  vague  and  subversive  theories, 
systems  and  doctrines  in  society,  in  morals  and  in  politics  agitate 
the  public  mind.  These  have  been  considered  to  have  been  among 
the  principal  causes  that  led  to  the  horrors  of  the  old  French  revolu- 
tion. We  all  know  to  what  extent  they  have  been  the  moving  influ- 
ences to  a  terrible  insurrection,  in  which  but  a  few  weeks  since  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  washed  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens.  While 
social  and  political  leaders  are  struggling  in  this  sea  of  opposite  and 
contentious  opinions,  the  people  at  large  are  beginning  to  see,  and 
many  to  feel,  the  effects  of  evils  which  have  secretly  and  silently 
accumulated,  while  the  general  attention  of  all  in  this  young  repub- 
lic has  been  given  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

Among  all  these  evils  the  one  from  which  the  greatest  ultimate 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  is  ike  want  of  knowledge  among  the 
people.  We  know  this  assertion,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  genera]  intelligence  of  even  the  poorest  of  our  citizens,  has  not 
the  chance  of  a  graceful  reception ;  yet  the  fact,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it,  is  so.  The  little  education  the  masses  have  heretofore 
received  has  been  for  money-making.  Such  instruction,  with  the 
habits  it  leads  to,  b  little  calculated  to  enable  men  to  form  correct 
conclusions  concerning  questions  that  relate  to  social  and  political 
affairs.  In  these,  more  than  in  any  thing  else, '  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing.' 

We  lose  sight  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  through  this  evil  in 
the  habit  we  have  of  comparing  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  of 
this  country  with  that  of  the  masses  in  Europe.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  who  make  and  dispense  their  own 
laws  and  institutions,  should  merely  compare  favoraoly  with  the  pea- 
sants of  aristocracies.  The  education  of  the  people  in  a  free  coun- 
try has  a  much  broader  application  too  than  individual  advantage. 
Where  the  people  are  passive  under  a  government  formed  by  privi- 
leged classes,  education  can  influence  tneir  political  condition  only 
by  moving  them  to  resistance  and  revolution.  Thus  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  in  such  governments  its  results  have  their  intermediate 
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effects ;  effects  which  are  now  transpiring  in  Europe,  while  with  us 
they  are  direct,  and  the  government  and  social  institutions  vary  with 
the  varying  intelligence  of  the  people. 

If  we  ask  the  remedy  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  other  evils  which 
underlie  it,  every  one  will  answer,  *  Public  Education,*  But  when 
we  ask  how  this  public  education  is  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  purity  and  safety  of  our  government,  the 
answer  is  not  so  ready  and  direct.  Various  systems  of  public  edu- 
cation have  been  slightly  considered,  and  in  some  places  acted  upon, 
within  a  few  years  past.  In  New-England,  where  public  schools 
have  existed  the  longest  and  produced  the  most  good,  the  elements 
of  common  learning  have  been  largely  dissemmated  among  the 
people.  In  New- York  public  schools  also  have  already  done  much 
for  the  education  of  the  people.  Yet,  with  great  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  there  still  exists  a  deficiency  in  the  most  common 
elements  of  learning,  which  those  whose  observations  have  not  been 
leisurely  extended  through  the  districts  of  all  the  states  can  scarcely 
understand.  Even  the  statistics  which  show  how  many  thousands 
there  are  who  cannot  read  and  write  will  give  no  correct  conception 
of  the  truth.  To  estimate  the  evil,  these  people  must  be  seen  at 
home,  engaged  in  their  business  and  in  their  social  relations. 

Although  action  for  public  schools  has  commenced,  and  in  some 
states  already  produced  great  effects,  yet  we  all  know  how  lukewarm 
it  is  in  others ;  how  tardy  in  its  results,  compared  with  the  locomo- 
tive progress  of  other  affairs.  The  rapid  developments  of  our  im- 
provement and  progress  in  trade  and  wealth,  astonish  the  world ; 
but  what  systems  of  public  education  have  been  generally  developed 
vrith  the  same  energetic  rapidity,  with  effects  equally  dazzling,  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind  1  The  sectional  results  of  insulated  efforts  of 
this  sort  are  lost  to  the  observation  of  the  astonished  beholder,  trans- 
fixed by  the  magical  creations  of  the  nation's  industry.  Yet  the  per- 
manency of  these  industrial  results  will  depend  on  this  very  public 
education,  which  has  been  thus  neglected. 

It  is  ti-ue  we  are  young,  and  the  acquisition  of  means  must  be  the 
first  operation  in  the  development  of  national  institutions.  But  ample 
means  have  already  been  acquired  ;  and  it  now  behooves  us  to  de- 
vote a  large  portion  of  that  energy  with  which  we  are  so  highly  en- 
dowed to  the  formation  of  that  condition  of  the  people  on  which  our 
welfare,  safety,  nay,  our  very  existence  as  a  republic,  depend,  and 
vrithout  which  we  are  surely  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  destruction. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  sufficient  that  action  has  already  been 
commenced  in  the  creation,  by  several  states,  of  public  schools  and 
school  funds.  But  where  do  we  see  legislatures  and  assemblies  of 
the  people  acting  in  this  cause  with  those  '  go-ahead'  impulses  which 
move  them  in  other  affairs  1  In  some  places,  where  this  action  has 
been  partially  and  ineffectually  commenced,  it  has  been  a  draw-back 
rather  than  an  improvement  to  common  school  education.  We  do 
not  always  rely  upon  statistics ;  for  they  are  ofl:en  so  imperfect  in 
their  estimates  of  facts  as  to  lead  to  false  conclusions.  Our  state- 
ment is  founded  on  personal  observation  iti  different  places.     In 
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New- Jersey  we  have  seen  common  schools,  in  many  districts,  worse 
since  the  commencement  of  legislative  action  in  their  favor  than  they 
were  hefbre  it.  The  sum  the  legislature  has  allowed  the  people  to 
raise  is  a  mere  pittance,  inadequate  to  pay  even  one-quarter  of  the 
yearly  education  of  the  children  who  do  resort  to  the  district  schools ; 
and  (most  wise,  liberal  and  salutary  legislation  !)  an  act  prohibits  the 
people  from  raising  more  !  In  order  that  the  pittance  raised  might 
be  equally  distributed,  the  townships  have  been  divided  into  districts. 
This  has  interfered  with  the  organization  of  schools  which  previously 
existed,  and  many  that  were  formerly  well  conducted  have  been  en- 
tirely broken  up,  and  their  scattered  fragments  have  helped  to  form 
new  ones  of  a  much  poorer  character.  Where  they  formerly  em- 
ployed good  teachers,  these  will  now  only  draw  the  attention  of 
straggling  adventurers,  who  are  changed  almost  every  quarter.  Yet 
New- Jersey  is  free  from  debt,  and  in  a  flourishing  physical  condition. 
How  shameful  is  it  that  states  thus  circumstanced  should  neglect 
the  education  of  the  people,  while  parties  are  constantly  squandering 
in  political  patronage  money  that  would  in  a  short  time  build  splen- 
did schools,  and  educate  liberally  every  child  in  their  borders ! 

The  people  must  be  roused  to  act  for  themselves  on  this  subject. 
Any  great  and  important  legislative  action  in  regard  to  it  will  only 
be  secondary  to  plans,  purposes,  movements  and  instructions  of  the 
people.  We  say  they  must  be  excited  to  deliberate  and  act  for 
themselves  on  this  subject ;  for  legislators  are  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  mere  money-making  improvements  to  attend  to  it.  The 
men  who  are  sent  to  legislatures,  generally  feel  but  little  interest  in 
the  progress  of  education.  They  are  under  the  influence  of  other 
views  and  other  sectional  interests ;  therefore  a  motion  is  rarely  made 
in  its  favor,  and  when  made,  oflen  coldly  dismissed  for  other  subjects. 

But  the  people  are  falling  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  looking  too 
much  to  legislatures.  They  leave  to  government,  and  wait  for  it  to 
do,  what  they  themselves  should  quietly  execute  in  their  own  pri- 
mary assemblies.  Take  a  single  instance  of  the  difference  between 
legislative  and  popular  action  on  this  one  subject.  The  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  has  enacted  that  one  dollar  and  twenty-flve  cents 
be  raised  yearly  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  state ;  but 
the  people  raise  voluntarily  over  three  dollars  a  year  for  each  child, 
and  this  is  applied  without  distinction  of  classes.  The  legislatures 
of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  some  other  southern  states,  have  made 
free  schools  for  die  education  of  the  poor,  and  thus  separated  them 
from  the  rich. 

We  appeal  to  you,  People  of  the  United  States,  to  lend  your  minds 
to  the  importance  of  this  subject  now  ;  for  your  children,  for  your 
country,  for  the  world ;  for  the  sake  of  the  new  hopes  of  freedom 
and  happiness  which  are  dawning  on  mankind.  You  say  you  have 
acted ;  but  we  know  how  many  there  are  who,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, are  not  benefitted  by  the  schools ;  and  we  know  you 
have  not  done  all  you  can  do,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  You  have  made 
laws  to  institute,  support  and  govern  public  schools ;  now  make  laws 
to  compel  the  careless,  the  immoral,  the  idle,  to  profit  by  them.    Make 
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degraded  parents  do  their  duty  to  their  offspring,  for  the  good  of 
the  rising  generations,  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  When  you 
have  completed  your  work  at  home,  send  out  your  messengers  to 
excite  the  people  of  other  states  to  action.  It  is  dangerous  to  the 
harmony  and  stability  of  the  Union  for  one  section  of  the  country 
to  be  more  intelligent  than  another.  Under  the  most  active  and  en- 
ergetic efforts  that  could  be  used  on  this  subject,  several  generations 
would  pass  away  before  all  classes  in  the  different  states  would  re- 
ceive the  instruction  they  should  receive. 

But  we  have  already  said  more  than  we  intended  on  this  subjecL 
We  commenced  with  the  intention  of  discussing  other  matters  in 
relation  to  it.  Although  you  have  not  yet  sufficiently  acted  upon  it, 
you  have  all  heard,  and  in  part  understood,  its  importance.  But  you 
have  not  been  impressed  with  the  great /act,  that  this  elementary 
instruction  at  schools  does  not  comprise  the  entire  education  of  a 
republic.  A  people  who  make  and  manage  their  own  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, at  a  period  like  this,  in  the  present  convulsive  and  transi- 
tion conditions  of  the  government,  societies  and  religions  of  the 
world,  must  have  other  knowledge  than  that  which  is  given  in  schools 
for  the  elementary  instruction  of  children.  They  must  have  know- 
ledge that  will  enable  them  to  examine,  compare  and  disciiminate 
in  matters  which  relate  to  religion,  morals,  society  and  politics. 

You  will  answer :  that  we  have  ample  means  for  all  this  know- 
ledge ;  that  young  as  we  are,  there  is  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
which  possesses  so  many  churches  and  ministers ;  that  young  as  we 
are,  we  have  a  public  press  which  numbers  more  journals  than  all 
which  belong  to  several  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe.  Yet  with 
all  these  churches,  and  their  armies  of  preachers,  many  running  into 
extreme  dissensions,  those  who  understand  how  truly  religious  feel- 
ing is  the  only  safe  basis  of  morality  and  social  order,  would  be 
startled,  could  an  estimate  of  piivate  and  silent  infidelity  be  placed 
before  them.  Men  venture  to  say  they  are  disgusted  with  the  dis- 
putes and  jealousies  of  sects,  the  narrow-mindedness  and  hypocrisy 
too  frequently  shown  by  professed  christians,  but  through  caution, 
they  do  not  venture  to  say :  *  This  makes  us  infidels.' 

It  is  not  our  object  to  tear  down  ;  nor  do  we  covet  the  reputation 
of  the  reformer.  But  we  call  on  the  people  to  act  in  this  matter,  as 
it  is  in  their  power  to  act,  that  religion  may  impart  its  full  benefits  to 
society.  Make  the  churches  which  cost  the  country  so  much,  more 
use^l  than  merely  convenient  places  for  social  gathering  once  a- week, 
and  attendance  there  a  stronger  individual  interest  than  a  mere  duty 
demanded  by  the  opinion  of  society.  Make  your  armies  of  thirty 
thousand  preachers  more  useful  than  fancy  elocutionists.  Make  the 
clergyman  the  school-master  of  his  parish,  and  then  there  will  be 
school-masters  enough  abroad.  We  do  not  mean,  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  let  your  school-masters  continue 
to  do  this,  to  do  it  more  and  better,  and  let  them  do  it  to  all ;  but,  em- 

?loy  your  clergyman  to  educate,  literally,  both  children  and  adults, 
f  this  great  body,  the  clergy,  were  to  do  all  they  can  in  this  way,  all 
they  should  even,  a  single  generation  would  present  evidences  of  a 
progress  beyond  all  present  calculation. 
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It  may  be  said  :  '  If  tbe  institutions  of  religion  do  not  reach  our 
standard,  there  is  still  the  public  press ;  that  is  a  great  agent  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people.'  Yes,  it  is.  But  we  have  seen  that  the 
greatest  means  in  the  power  of  man  to  use  may  be  directed  to  the 
vilest  ends  ;  and  none  have  been  more  widely  perverted  from  their 
legitimate  objects  than  this.  Sad  and  disgraceful  are  many  exam- 
ples around  us ;  more  sad  and  disgraceful,  inasmuch  as  these  princi- 
pally influence  the  mass  that  most  needs  instruction ;  while  those 
newspapers  that  are  governed  by  the  principles  of  morality,  honesty 
and  ti*udi,  are  left  to  such  as  least  require  them.  We  too  often  see 
them,  and  never  more  than  now,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  principle  and 
independence,  the  servile  tools  of  a  faction  or  a  party,  and  the  agents 
of  selfish  demagogues  and  ambitious  leaders.  We  see  them  produ- 
cing every  variety  of  envious  feeling,  discord  and  dissension,  while 
wrangling  about  social  and  political  progress  and  reform.  We  see 
journals  whose  objects  should  be  to  promote  sympathies  of  feeling 
among  all  classes,  and  similarities  of  tastes,  opinions  and  habits,  open- 
ing into  active  exertion  all  the  more  unkind,  uncharitable,  envious, 
jealous  and  malignant  feelings  of  human  nature ;  making  one  class 
the  bitter  enemy  and  traducer  of  another,  and  aiding  the  individuals 
of  each  in  intrigues  and  disputes  for  place  and  power.  We  see  them 
scatter  with  lavish  profusion,  the  most  wanton,  vulgar  invectives  and 
slanderous  detraction  of  private  and  public  characters.  We  see  them, 
ostensibly  with  holy  purposes,  perverting  the  rights  and  institutions 
of  Christianity  ;  violating  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  exciting 
the  weak  and  ignorant  to  fanaticism,  monomania  and  madness,  under 
the  name  of  religion.  What  sad  perversions  of  truth,  honesty  and 
honor !  Justice  frowns  on  their  gross  impostures  on  public  credu- 
lity and  ignorance ;  Morality  mourns  over  their  sinful  perversion  of 
her  sacred  laws ;  Virtue  weeps  for  their  unholy  utterance  of  her  spot- 
less name  ;  Truth  shudders  amid  the  clouds  with  which  they  envelop 
her  sublime  and  eternal  precepts. 

Government,  as  it  gives  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion,  institutes 
no  censorship  over  public  journals.  It  makes  no  laws  to  suppress 
the  venal,  vicious  and  unprincipled  among  them.  Shall  public  opin- 
ion as  heretofore,  continue  equally  tolerant  ?  As  public  education 
g^ves  vital  principle  to  a  free  government,  so  will  a  censorship  of 
public  opinion  give  moral  principle  to  a  free  press.  But  it  must  not 
spring  from  public  opinion  formed  in  prejudices  that  grow  out  of  the 
perverting  influences  of  corrupt  newspapers  themselves.  The  lash 
of  denunciation  from  such  public  opinion,  could  never  silence  these 
brazen  trumpets,  whose  blasts  are  blown  by  the  breath  of  falsehood, 
calumny  and  corruption.  Editors  themselves  must  be  sifted.  None 
but  the  worthy  should  be  tolerated.  The  public  safety  demands  that 
they  should  be  honest,  capable  and  independent,  that  their  organs  may 
be  tbe  messengers  of  truth.  We  know  that  public  opinion  could  ex- 
ercise this  discrimination,  if  called  out,  directed  and  excited,  by  those 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  public  press ;  and  it  would  be  the 
proudest  and  most  honorable  of  popular  achievements,  for  the  press 
18  the  great  agent  of  public  instiniction,  and  public  instruction  is  the 
safeguard  of  me  government     We  call  on  those  who  wield  this  agent 
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with  honor  and  power,  Co  move  public  opinion  in  defence  of  its  cha- 
racter,  till  it  is  elevated  and  set  nee  from  the  abuses  that  degrade  iL 
Thus  purified,  let  the  people  be  enlightened  by  it ;  let  it  teach  them 
their  true  interests  and  duty ;  their  duty  to  themselves,  to  their  chil> 
dren,  to  a  world  struggling  for  freedom,  and  searching  for  an  example 
of  a  pure  and  permanent  republic.  By  it  let  the  people  be  taught 
that  the  advantages  of  a  free  government  are  not  in  its  name,  but  in 
the  permanence  and  purity  of  its  institutions ;  and  that  it  is  made  se- 
cure only,  through  the  general  and  equal  intelligence  of  the  people. 
They  have  ever  oeen  awake  to  its  call,  either  to  good  or  evil ;  let  it 
speaik  to  them  in  the  sublime  accents  of  truth,  and  its  lessons  will  be 
heeded  and  remembered.  Let  those  whose  minds  are  cast  in  the 
mould  of  genius,  whose  pens  are  tempered  in  the  fires  of  eloquence, 
restore  this  great  power  to  its  lofty  station.  Let  it  be  demeaned  to 
base  uses  no  more.  Let  the  Phillippes,  the  Catalines,  the  Verres  of 
the  times,  who  have  bought  and  usea  it,  tremble  beneath  the  sceptre 
of  its  redeemed  power ! 

It  is  from  no  unkind  or  hostile  feelmes  toward  any  portion  of  the 
public  press,  that  these  remarks  are  made.  We  write  from  a  desire 
to  see  die  public  press  improved  and  elevated,  and  the  public  good 
thus  promoted.  We  think  the  character  Aid  position  of  this  Magazine 
will  enable  us  to  make  these  remarks  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
presumption. 


ACROSTIC. 

(JORPJALI^T    INSCniRED    TO    J  A  M  K.  8    SnEBIDAN    KNOWJ^ES, 


BT    JOBIT     BROOOMAM. 


Jot,  joy  to  thee,  Hibemia !  'mongBt  thy  sons  of  lettered  fame. 
Another  poet's  bust  is  reared  ;  another  deathless  name 
'Midst  those  of  brightest  eminence,  Swirr,  Shbridan  and  Moors, 
Enrolled  in  fit  companionship,  forever  to  endnre. 
StilJ,  Knowlis«,  may  inspiration  wait  npon  thy  truthful  pen, 
Still  may  succeeding  triumphs  rise,  a£[ain  and  o'er  again 
Hallowing  each  yaned  link  of  fond  anection's  chajn. 
Enlisting  kindred  sympathies,  impressions  that  remain : 
Responsive  to  the  mighty  throb,  what  bosom  does  not  swell 
In  strong  suspensive  anguish  as  the  mountain-father.  Tell, 
Despairing  draws  the  fatal  bow  ?  or  who  can  coldly  stand 
And  calmly  hear  the  shouts  that  hail  his  liberated  land  ? 
No  unbecoming  thought  impure  thy  stainless  pages  hold. 
Kind-heartedness  and  noble  worth  the  mind-fraught  scenes  unfold  ; 
No  ermine-mantled  vices  their  insidious  poison  leave, 
Or  covert  infamy,  glozed  o'er,  to  dazzle  and  deceive. 
Well  hast  thou  won  the  poet's  wreath,  which  all  on  thee  bestow ! 
Long  may  it  in  green  freshness  rest  upon  a  placid  brow ! 
Endeared  by  evry  happy  tie,  and  unassailed  by  care. 
Serenely  may  thy  hale  old  age  thy  youthful  laurels  wear ! 
N«¥hY9rk,  SBptember,  1848. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Thb  Wobtkn  of  trs  AvsmicAN  Rsvolution.  By  Elixabktr  F.  Ellvt,  Author  of  '  TIfe 
Characters  of  8cHn.i.K>,' '  Country  Rambles,'  etc.  in  two  Tolumes.  pp.  060.  New-York  ( 
Bakkb  and  ScmiBNEx. 

The  well-known  and  popular  aatfaEor  of  these  Tolnmea  in  a  well-written  preface 
has  made  us  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  which  she  encountered  in  obtaining 
materials  sufficiently  reliable  for  a  record  designed  to  be  strictly  authentic.  *  Three- 
quarters  of  a  century,*  she  remarks,  *  have  necessarily  effiiced  all  recollection  of 
many  imposing  domestic  scenes  of  the  Resolution,  and  cast  over  many  a  veil  of  ob- 
scurity, through  which  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  their  features.  Whatever  has  not 
been  preserved  by  contemporaneous  written  testimony,  or  derived  at  an  early  period 
from  immediate  actors  in  the  scenes,  is  liable  to  (he  suspicion  of  beidg  distorted  or 
discolored  by  the  imperfect  knowledge,  the  prejudices,  or  the  fancy  of  its  narrators.' 
MiB.  Eliat  has  done  wisely,  we  think,  in  distrusting  and  rejecting  traditionary  in- 
formation, where  it  was  not  supported  by  responsible  personal  testimony,  or  where  it 
was  found  to  conflict  in  any  of  its  details  with  established  historical  facts.  Political 
history  says  but  little,  and  that  vaguely  and  incidentally,  of  the  woitfeu  who  bore 
their  part  in  the  Revolution ;  so  th(^  the  materials  for  tlte  volumes  under  notice  have 
been  derived  mainly  from  reliable  private  sources.  Hence  letters  of  friendship  and 
affection,  those  most  faithful  transcripts  of  the  heart,  Were  earnestly  Mught  and  dili- 
gently examined  by  the  author.  Important  information  was  elicited  by  application 
to  the  surviving  relatives  of  women  remarkable  for  position  or  influence,  or  whose 
zeal,  sacrifices,  or  heroic  acts,  had  contributed  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Ame- 
rican independence.  Mrs.  Ellbt  remarks :  *  The  actions  of  men  stand  out  in  pro- 
minent relief,  and  are  a  safe  guide  in  forming  a  judgment  of  them ;  a  woman's 
sphere,  on  the  other  hand,  is  secluded,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  does  her  personal 
history,  even  though  she  may  fill  a  conspicuous  position,  hfford  sufficient  incident  to 
throw  a  strong  light  upon  her  character.'  Our  author  must  pardon  us  for  saying, 
that  this  seeming  want  of  salient  point«  for  description  is  so  little  visible  in  most  of 
the  sketches  before  us,  that  her  modest  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  If  there  loere 
a  deficiency  of  material,  she  may  well  claim  in  no  case  to  have  supplied  it  by  fanciful 
embellishment,  if  we  may  judge  from  two  or  three  of  the  histories  with  which  we 
had  previously  been  made  familiar.  The  memoirs  are  a  simple  and  homely  narrative 
of  real  occurrences.  Wherever  details  were  wanting  to  fill  out  the  picture,  our  author 
has  left  them  in  outline.  No  labor  of  research,  no  pains  in  investigation,  have  been 
spared  in  establishing  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  volumes.  The 
sketches  contained  in  the  first  volume  fllustrate  progressive  stages  of  the  war,  and 
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are  arranged  with  an  observance  of  chronological  order  ;  while  thoee  of  the  second 
are  miscellaneously  dispersed.  Here,  in  short,  are  sketches  of  some  one  hundred 
and  twenty  eminent  American  women,  in  different  quarters  of  the  Union,  who  re- 
flect honor  alike  upon  their  country  and  their  sex  ;  and  they  will  be  perused,  we  ven- 
ture  to  predict,  with  delight  by  thousands  of  readers.  We  have  space  only  for  a 
portion  of  one  memoir,  that  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Beekman,  of  our  own  city  and  state, 
after  whose  distinguished  husband  the  street  which  passes  near  the  publication-office 
of  this  Magazine  was  named.  Mrs.  Bekkhan  had  removed,  it  must  be  premised, 
from  New- York,  owing  to  the  excitements  of  the  times,  to  the  Peekskill  manor- 
house,  where  she  resided  during  the  war,  marked  out  as  an  object  of  aggression  and 
insult  by  the  royalists,  on  account  of  the  part  taken  by  her  relatives  and  friends,  and 
her  own  ardent  attachment  to  the  American  cause : 

'  Ths  leading  officers  of  the  American  army  were  often  received  and  entertained  at  her  hos- 
pitable mansion.  General  Pattebson  was  at  one  time  quartered  there  ;  and  the  room  is  still 
called  '  Wabiiinoton'b'  in  which  that  beloved  chief  was  accustomed  to  repose.  He  visited 
her  frequently,  their  acquaintance  being  of  long  standing,  and  while  his  troops  were  stationed 
in  the  neighborhood,  made  her  house  his  quarters.  The  chairs  used  b^  his  aids  as  beds  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  her  descendants.  Her  hospitality  was  not  limited  to  persons  of  dis- 
tinction ;  she  was  at  all  times  ready  to  aid  the  distressed  and  administer  to  the  necessities  of 
those  who  needed  attention.  Nor  were  her  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence  confined  to 
such  as  were  friendly  to  the  cause  in  which  her  warmest  feelings  were  enlisted,  many  in  the 
enemv's  ranks  experiencing  her  kindness,  and  that  in  return  for  grievance  and  outrage.  Of 
this  she  had  more  than  her  share ;  and  sometimes  the  most  dnring  robberies  were  committed 
before  her  eyes.  On  one  occasion  the  favorite  saddle-horse  which  she  always  rode  was  driven 
off  with  the  others  by  marauders.  The  next  day  Colonel  Batard,  mounted  upon  the  prize, 
stopping  at  the  gate.  Mr.  Brckman  claimed  the  animal  as  belonging  to  his  wife,  and  demanded 
that  it  should  be  restored.  The  insolent  reply  was,  that  he  must  hereailer  look  upon  his  pro- 
perty as  British  artillery  horses  ;  and  the  officer  added,  as  he  rode  away, '  I  am  going  now  to 
Dum  down  your  rebel  father's  paper-mill !' 

'  At  another  time,  in  broad  day.  and  in  sight  of  the  family,  a  horse  was  brought  up  with  bas- 
kets fastened  on  either  side,  and  a  deliberate  ransacking  of  the  poultry-yard  commenced. 
The  baskets  were  presently  filled  w^th  the  fowls,  and  the  turkey -gobbler,  a  noisy  patriarch, 
was  placed  astride  the  horse,  the  bridle  heiae  thrown  over  his  head.  His  uneasiness  when  the 
whip  was  used,  testified  by  clamorous  complaints,  made  the  whole  scene  so  amusing,  that  the 
depredators  were  allowed  to  depart  without  a  word  of  remonstrance.  One  day,  when  the 
Bntish  were  in  the  neighborhood,  a  soldier  entered  the  house  and  walked  unceremoniously 
toward  the  closet  Mrs.  Beekman  asked  what  he  wanted;  *Some  brandv,' was  his  reply. 
When  she  reproved  him  for  the  intrusion,  he  presented  his  bayonet  at  her  breast,  and  calling 
her  a  rebel,  with  many  harsh  epithets,  swore  he  would  kill  her  on  the  spot.  Though  alone  in 
the  house,  except  an  old  black  servant,  she  felt  no  alarm  at  the  threats  of  the  cowardly  assaO- 
ant ;  but  told  hmi  she  would  call  her  husband  and  send  information  to  his  officer  of  his  con- 
duct. Her  resolution  triumphed  over  his  audacity ;  for  seeing  that  she  showed  no  fear,  he 
was  not  long  in  obeying  her  command  to  leave  the  house.  Upon  another  occasion  she  was 
writing  a  letter  to  her  father,  when,  looking  out,  she  saw  the  enemv  approaching.  There  was 
only  time  to  secrete  the  paper  behind  the  frame-work  of  the  mantle-piece ;  where  it  was  dis- 
covered when  the  house  was  repaired  after  the  war. 

'  The  story  of  Mrs.  Bbekman's  contemptuous  repulse  of  the  enemy  under  Bayako  and  Fan- 
NINO  is  related  by  herself,  in  a  letter  written  in  1777.  A  party  of  royalists,  commanded  by 
those  two  colonels,  paid  a  visit  to  her  house,  demeaning  themselves  with  the  arrogance  and 
insolence  she  was  accustomed  to  witness.  One  of  them  insultingly  said  to  her :  *  Are  you  not 
the  daughter  of  that  old  rebel,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  V  She  replied  with  dignity :  '  I  am 
the  daughter  of  Pierre  Van  CoRTLANm- ;  but  it  becomes  not  such  as  you  to  call  my  father  a 
rebel  ('  The  tory  raised  his  musket,  when  she,  with  perfect  calmness,  reproved  him  for  his 
insolence,  and  bade  him  be  gone.    He  finally  turned  away  abashed. 

'  The  persecutors  of  Mrs.  Bbekuan  were  sometimes  disappointed  in  their  plundering  expe- 
ditions. One  day  ttie  miller  came  to  her  with  the  news  that  the  enemy  had  been  taking  a  dozen 
barrels  of  dour  from  the  mill.  *  But  when  they  arrive  at  the  Point'  he  added,  *  they  will  find«> 
their  cakes  not  quite  so  good  as  they  expect ;  as  they  have  taken  the  lime  provided  for  finishing 
the  walls,  and  left  us  the  flour  I'  Often,  however,  the  depredators  left  nothing  for  those  who 
came  after  them. 

'  One  morning  a  captain  serving  in  the  British  army  rode  up  to  the  house  and  asked  for  Mrs. 
Bbbxman.  When  she  appeared,  be  told  her  he  was  much  in  want  of  something  to  eat  She 
left  the  room,  and  soon  returning,  brought  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  knife.  This  she  assured  him 
was  all  she  had  in  the  house,  the  soldiers  of  his  army  having  taken  away  every  thin^  else. 
'  But  I  will  divide  this,'  she  said ;  '  you  shall  have  one-half,  and  I  will  keep  the  other  for  my 
family.'  This  magnanimity  so  struck  the  officer,  that  he  thanked  her  cordially,  and  requested 
her  to  let  him  Imow  if  in  future  any  of  his  men  ventured  to  annoy  her,  promising  that  the 
offence  should  not  be  repeated.    It  is  not  known  that  this  promise  was  of  any  avail 

*  In  one  instance  the  firmness  and  prudence  displayed  oy  Mrs.  Bbbkbian  were  of  essential 
service.    Jomt  Wbbb,  ftoiiliarly  known  as  *  Lieutenant  Jack,'  who  oceaaionally  served  as  on 
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acting  aid  in  the  stafF  of  the  commander-in-chiet  wa«  much  at  her  house,  a«  well  as  the  other 
(^cers,  during  the  operations  of  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  On  one  occasion, 
passing  through  Peekbkill,  he  rode  up  and  requested  her  to  oblige  him  by  taking  charge  of  his 
▼alise,  which  contained  his  new  suit  of  uniform  and  a  quanti^  of  gold.  He  added :  *  I  will 
send  for  it  whenever  I  want  it ;  but  do  not  delirer  it  without  a  written  order  from  me  or 
brother  Sam.'  He  threw  in  the  yalise  at  the  door  from  his  horse,  and  rode  on  to  the  tavern  at 
Peekskill,  where  he  stopped  to  dine.  A  fortnight  or  so  after  his  departure,  Mrs.  BcKiOfAN 
saw  an  acquaintance,  Smith,  whose  fidelity  to  the  whig  cauee  had  been  suspected,  ride  rauidly 
up  to  the  house.  She  heard  him  ask  her  husband  for  Lieutenant  Jack^s  valise,  which  he 
directed  a  servant  to  bring  and  hand  to  Smith.  Mrs.  Bbekman  called  out  to  ask  if  the  mes- 
senger had  a  written  order  from  either  of  the  brothers.  Smith  replied  Uiat  he  had  no  written 
order,  the  officer  having  had  no  time  to  write  one ;  but  added  :  *  You  know  me  very  well,  Mrs. 
Brrkman  ;  and  when  I  assure  you  that  Lieutenant  Jack  sent  me  for  the  valise,  you  will  not 
reftise  to  deliver  it  to  me.  as  he  is  greatly  in  want  ot  his  uniform.'  Btrs.  Bkkxman  often  said 
she  had  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  Smith,  and,  by  an  intuition  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count, felt  convinced  that  he  had  not  been  authorized  to  call  for  the  article  she  had  in  trust. 
She  answered  :  *  I  do  know  you  very  well ;  too  well  to  give  you  up  the  valise  witibout  a  written 
order  from  the  owner  or  the  colonel.'  Smith  was  angry  at  her  doubts,  and  appealed  to  her 
husband,  urging  that  the  fact  of  his  knowing  the  ralise  was  there,  and  that  it  contained  Lieu- 
tenant Jack's  uniform,  should  be  sufficient  evidence  that  he  came  bv  authority ;  but  his  repre^ 
Sentations  had  no  effect  upon  her  reaolution.  Although  even  her  nusband  was  displeased  at 
this  treatment  of  the  messenger,  she  remained  firm  in  her  denial,  and  the  disappointed  horse- 
man rode  away  as  rapidly  as  he  came.  The  result  proved  that  he  had  no  authoriu  to  make 
the  application ;  and  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  at  the  very  time  of  this  attempt 
.  Major  Anorb  was  in  Smith's  house.  How  he  knew  that  the  uniform  had  been  left  at  Mrs. 
Bkkkman's  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  ;  but  another  account  of  the  incident  states  that  Lieu- 
tenant WkBB.  dining  at  the  tavern  the  sanfe  day,  had  mentioned  ihat  she  had  taken  charge  of 
his  valise,  and  what  were  its  contents.  He  thanked  Mrs.  Bexkman,  on  his  return,  for  the  pru- 
dence that  had  saved  his  property,  and  had  also  prevented  an  occurrence  which  might  have 
caused  a  train  of  disasters.  He  and  Major  Andke  were  of  the  same  stature  and  form ;  '  and 
beyond  all  doubt,'  says  one  who  heard  the  particulars  from  the  parties  interested,  '  had  Smith 
obtainedpossession  of  the  uniform,  Andre  would  have  made  his  escape  through  the  American 
lines.'  Tjie  experience  that  teaches  in  every  page  of  the  world's  history  what  vast  results 
depend  on  things  apparently  trivial,  favors  the  supposition,  in  dwelling  on  this  simple  incident, 
that  under  the  Providence  that  disposes  all  human  events,  the  fate  of^a  nation  may  here  have 
been  suspended  upon  a  woman's  judgment.' 

Such  were  the  *  Women  of  the  Revolution  ;*  and  to  the  interesting  records  of 
them,  which  these  volumes  contain,  we  cordially  commend  the  attention  of  oar 
readers.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  seven  well-executed  steel  engravings  of 
the  eminent  subjects  of  the  work,  among  whom  Mrs.  Beekman,  and  Mrs.  Bachk, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  may  be  considered,  we  think,  as  having  been  preemi- 
nently attractive  in  person.  The  attention  of  the  enterprising  publishers  to  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  volumes  leaves  nothing  to  be  added  to  enhance  their  acceptance  with 
the  public. 


Orators  or  the  American  Revolution.     By  E.  L.  Maooon.     In  dne  volume,     pp.  456. 
Kew-York:  Bakxb  and  Scrirner. 

Of  this  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  *  students  who  are  not  dhmes,  Christians  who 
are  not  bigots,  and  citizens  who  are  not  demagogues,'  our  readers  have  already  had  a 
pleasant  foretaste  in  *  The  Battle-Fields  of  Early  American  Eloquence*  and  *  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  Master  of  Political  Sagacity  ;*  and  they  will  need  little  incite- 
ment at  our  hands  to  secure  and  enjoy  the  perusal  of  the  completed  volume.  The 
object  of  the  book,  which  is  successfully  carried  out,  was  to  present,  in  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  compass,  the  oratorical  features  of  the  American  Revolution.  *  The 
political  history  of  the  country,'  observes  the  author,  <  has  been  ably  written.  Vivid 
delineations  of  our  early  martial  heroes  are  also  before  the  public.  AU  the  great 
leaden  in  the  various  departments  of  statesmanship,  literature,  science  and  art,  have 
received  the  meed  of  skilful  scrutiny  and  well -discriminated  praise ;  and  in  view  of 
this  general  appreciation  of  our  illustrious  fathers,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  so 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  particular  merits  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Ame- 
rican forum.'    Tnie,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  of  them  in  biographical  sketches,  legis- 
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tatjve  history ^  Eud  iradiUonaxy  anniUit ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  auy  woHc  hw 
hc'i'otoforo  been  devoted  to  u  eriticat  aud  coTnprehoDBive  dtamiDation  of  our  greftt 
oratorst  mii^h  m  Is  afibrded  by  tlie  work  before  ui*  *  Many  poiule^J  aUtiAioiii  and  par- 
tial  dcHctiptioitB  lie  about  In  booka  of  yoiioui  kmdif  facti,  anecdote!  and  th^mentarf 
seuthnent^,  wbich  nn^  to  a  full  andytif  of  «peci6d  tmvt«^  and  the  judioiouicatitiiateof 
Individual  worth ,  what  a  confused  ma*  of  indefinite  outline  are  to  a  gallery  of  elAborate 
fuM-WagthSf  each  difllluclly  drawn,  rounded  into  aymcnelrical  ah  ape,  and  colored  witti 
nppropriate  tone/  Our  leading  ^peakem  iu  eolonid  and  reTotutionaiy  timea  weiv  dk* 
tingulshed  not  more  for  thf  ir  genera!  ability  than  for  the  wonderful  orjg^inallty  of 
talent  with  which  each  Id  particular  was  characterized.  This  individuality  of  orato* 
nc&l  eSLcellence,  and  the  results  by  which  a  mighty  unity  in  diversity  were  produced« 
are  well  portrayed  iu  the  work  mider  notice*  Mr  Maooon'^  ityle  tt  lerBei  epignun- 
matiCf  eloquent-  He  doea  not  cover  up  bis  Tneonin^  in  a  mum  of  words  *  but  what 
he  Bays  he  says  bccatise  it  k  worth  ftayiug,  and  he  says  it  in  a  way  which  Iho  reader 
will  remembfiT-  The  work  cojitnius  well -engraved  portraits  of  Saxuel  Apam«,  Wak- 
KBNt  Pathick  Henrt^  Alsjandek  Hamilton^  Fisiisa  Amebi  and  John  lUNJTOLrai 
and  is  distinguished  by  gpod  paper  and  typography^ 


Life,  Lvmaiu,  akd  LrranAiiv  Ezvainb  of  Johiv  Ksati.     K^Uted  by  : 
MiLfras.    Complete  in  one  Toliune,    pp.  39Q.    Naw^York  t  Geosox  P..  PimiAM. 

TuosE  who  nhall  attcotively  peruse  this  moet  Interesliug  volume  w^!l  fiad  how 
priovoujtly  hitherto  they  have  misapprehended  the  ch«irtieteT  of  the  gifted  snbjoct  of 
it.  Many  who  have  heartily  admired  his  poetry  liave  yet  looted  upon  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  wayward,  erratic  genius,  self-indulj^nt  in  cora(»it0,  dlirespftclfol  of  the 
ruleff  and  liuiiiatbiis  of  Art,  not  only  nnl earned ,  but  <:rBrelefl9  ©f  knowledge,  not  only 
exaggerated,  but  despising  proportion.  His  moral  diftpoiitjon  ^a»  aeaumed  to  be  week, 
glnttonons  of  seuaual  excitement^  querulous  of  severe  jadginent,  fantastic  in  its  taateB, 
and  Lackadaisical  in  iU  seutiments.  He  was  all  but  universally  believed  lo  have  been 
killed  by  a  atupidj  saviige  article  Jii  a  review,  and  lo  the  cotuptwsion  generated  by  his 
untoward  late  he  was  held  to  owe  a  certain  pergonal  iutercstT  which  bis  poetical  repu- 
t&tioQ  hardly  justified.  Now  it  is  established  by  the  tovinir  and  indefatigable  anthur 
of  the  volume  before  ns,  on  uudeiiiablt>  docLimentary  evidence  of  his  inmoat  life,  that 
nothing  could  bf  ftuther  from  the  truth  than  this  opinion.  It  is  proved  upon  irrefraga- 
ble testimony  that  Keat*,  in  Kis  inleUectusl  character^  reverenced  simplicity  and 
truth  above  uU  thinga,  and  abhorred  wliatever  was  merely  strange  and  strong;  thai  hs 
wa«  ever  learning,  and  ever  growing  more  conscioufl  of  hift  own  Ignorance ;  that  bia 
models  were  alwayi»  the  highest  and  the  pure»ti  and  that  his  earnestness  In  aimtng  at 
their  excellence  was  only  equal  to  the  homble  entimation  of  his  own  effortB  ;  that  hii 
poetical  course  was  one  of  difitinct  and  positive  progress,  exhibiting  a  setf-command 
and  aelf 'direct! on  which  enabled  him  to  understand  and  avoid  the  fiiults  even  of  the 
writers  he  was  most  naturally  inclined  lo  esteem,  nnd  to  liberate  hijn»elf  at  once,  not 
only  from  the  fetters  of  literary  partie^onMhip,  but  even  from  the  subtle  in£uence«  and 
aMoeiatioi^  of  the  accidental  litemry  apirit  of  hk  own  time.  In  hia  moral  pecultnri* 
ties  lie  is  #bown  to  have  exhibited  the  eflectii  of  a  strong  will,  passionate  temperamimii 
indomitable  courage,  and  a  somewhat  coatempluous  diaregard  of  other  men  ;  imfliacfa- 
ingly  nieeung  all  criticism  of  his  writings,  mid  caring  for  *  thf  article*  which  Wit 
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snppoBed  to  have  had  such  homicidal  saccefls  just  so  far  as  it  was  in  evidence  of  the 
little  power  he  had  as  yet  acquired  over  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  no  more. 
He  opposed  a  hrave  front  to  poverty  and  pain ;  love  of  pleasure  in  him  was  continn- 
ally  sabordinate  to  higher  aspirations,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  zest  of  enjoyment 
which  his  mercurial  nature  conferred  npon  him ;  and  he  never  abused  his  full  posses- 
sion of  that  imaginative  faculty  which  enables  the  poet  to  vivify  the  idiautoms  of  the 
hour,  and  to  purify  the  objects  of  sense,  beyond  what  the  moralist  may  sanction,  or 
the  mere  practical  man  can  nnderetand.  We  regret,  more  deeply  than  we  can  well 
convey  to  the  reader,  our  limited  space,  in  perusing  the  intensely  feeling  and  interest- 
ing letters  which  make  up  a  good  portion  of  the  volume  under  consideration ;  letten 
which  are  wrung,  like  drops  of  blood,  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  sensitive  author. 
If  the  reader  would  know  what  it  really  was  that  *  killed  poor  Keats,'  let  him  turn 
to  page  236,  and  read  the  letter  to  the  poet's  friend  Brown,  describing  his  ardent  and 
unsatisfied  affection,  and  he  will  doubt  no  longer.  IVe  are  glad  to  find  in  the  book  a 
portrait  of  its  illustrious  subject,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his  hand-writing.  In  other  ex- 
ternal aspects,  also,  the  volume  is  worthy  of  admiration  and  of  the  reputation  of  the 
publisher.  We  are  well  pleased  to  see,  let  us  add  here,  the  growing  attention  that  is 
paid  by  American  publishers  to  the  externals  of  books.  Any  work  that  is  worth  print- 
ing at  all  is  worth  printing  well.  *  That  first  appeal  which  is  to  the  eye'  has  come  to 
be  considered  as  important  in  the  case  of  a  volume  as  of  a  lady  or  gentleman.  Time 
was  when  it  was  not  so. 


SFiarruAX.  Hxbosb  :  cm  Bnercexs  ov  thx  PuarrAzra,  their  Character  and  Timea.    By  Jomr 
Stouohton.    In  one  ▼olune.    pp.  334.    New-York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  Brlck-Chnrch  ChapeL 

This  is  eminently  a  readable  book.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
does  it  no  more  than  justice  in  the  letter  which  he  addresses  to  the  publisher.  It 
is  written  in  a  style  of  elegant  simplicity,  in  an  excellent  Christian  spirit,  and  abounds 
with  incidents  of  thrillii^g  and  instructive  interest  It  is  not  a  continuous  historical 
narrative,  but  rather  a  series  of  pamtings,  presenting  in  strong  and  vivid  colors  some 
of  the  principal  characters  and  events  which  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  English 
history  in  the  times  of  the  Puritans  and  Non-conformistB.  No  portion  of  English  his- 
tory deserves  to  be  studied  more  attentively  than  this.  It  relates  to  a  period  when 
great  principles  were  struggling  into  birth ;  when  that  liberty  was  asserted  and  main- 
tained which  has  for  so  long  a  time  blessed  our  happy  land,  and  which  is  now  extend- 
ing like  a  boon  to  other  nations  of  the  earth.  No  better  service  could  well  be  done 
our  countrymen  than  to  make  them,  and  especially  our  rismg  youth,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  times  to  which  this  volume  relates.  *  I  would,'  says  Dr.  Hawes, 
'  could  I  cause  my  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  earnestly 
invite  the  youth  thereof  to  study  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  their  forefathera,  those  ex- 
iled confessors  and  martyrs,  in  whose  humble  annals  they  will  find  much  of  truth  to 
instruct  their  understanding,  and  much  of  romantic  beauty  to  kindle  their  imaginations, 
little  as  that  quality  is  generally  thought  to  be  allied  to  puritanism  and  nonconformity, 
and  much  of  Christian  heroism  to  thrill  their  hearts  and  elevate  their  piety.  From 
such  a  study  they  would  learn  what  freedom  is,  what  freedom  cost,  from  what  princi- 
ples our  freedom  sprung,  and  by  what  means  it  is  preserved  to  bless  those  who  come 
after  us.'  Two  or  three  engravings,  with  good  type  and  paper,  constitute  the  external 
characteristics  of  the  volume. 
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Thbilltno  IiVdDKNTS  OF  THS  Wab8  OF  IKK  Unitsd  Statks.  With  three  hundred  engniT- 
inga.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Armj  and  Navy  of  the  United  States.'  In  one  toL  pp.  600. 
PhUadelphia :  Caaet  and  Hajit. 

This  large  and  handaome  yolume  comprisea  the  moat  striking  and  remarkable 
eTenta  of  the  Reyolution,  the  French  war,  the  Tripolitan  war,  the  Indian  war,  the 
second  war  with  Great>Britatn,  and  the  late  Mexican  war.  The  author,  who  seems 
to  have  had  many  important  qualifications  for  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself,  states  his  case  succinctly.  He  has  selected  from  the  various  authentic  hb> 
tones,  memoirs,  and  reminiscences  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  narratives  of  those  events  which  were  at  once  the  most  striking  and  important 
in  our  national  annals,  and  presented  them  in  a  collective  form.  The  view  thus  ex- 
hibited bears  the  same  relation  to  a  complete  and  connected  history  that  a  sketch  does 
to  a  finished  picture.  The  strong  points  and  striking  features  only  are  represented ; 
but  at  the  same  time  a  vivid  conception  is  affi>rded  of  the  whole  subject.  The  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader  receives  perhaps  a  livelier  impulse  from  the  sketch  than  it  would 
from  the  picture.  What  is  delineated  suggests  more  to  the  active  fancy  than  if  the 
delineator  had  endeavored  to  place  the  whole  upon  his  canvass ;  and  the  reader  is  more 
agreeably  occupied  in  filling  up  the  vacant  parts  by  his  own  imaginative  or  recollective 
faculty,  than  if  nothing  had  been  wanting  to  render  the  picture  complete.  The  his- 
tory of  our  country  is  filled  with  mcidents  which  do  honor  to  the  American  character ; 
and  every  true  patriot  must  feel  gratification  in  perusing  the  records  of  those  heioio 
and  disinterested  actions  which  shed  light  and  glory  on  our  national  annals.  Full 
justice  is  rendered  in  this  volume  to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country 
by  high  achievements  in  the  field  and  on  the  ocean. 


Sketchks  of  Saint  Auoustinx.  With  a  View  of  its  History  and  Adranta^a  as  a  Resort  for 
Invalids.  By  R.  K.  Sswall.  In  one  yolnme.  pp.  69.  New-York :  Published  for  the  Anther 
by  GsoBOX  F.  Putnam,  Broadway. 

This  brief  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  this  country,  in  many 
historical  points  of  view,  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  may  de- 
sire to  learn  something  of  the  place,  in  view  of  a  sojourn,  or  who  may  already  have 
gone  thither  in  search  of  health.  The  work  makes  no  pretension  to  fullness  of  detail! 
nor  to  absolute  perfection  in  any  particular.  It  is  rather  a  glimpse  at,  than  a  fnll  his- 
tory of,  the  place,  though  it  gives  such  a  connected  view  of  the  coune  of  events,  as  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  northern  reader.  We  take  the  ensuing  passage  from  the 
chapter  on  the  public  works  of  St.  Augustine : 

*  Ths  barracks  occupy  a  spot  on  which  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monkish  retreat,  near 
the  south  end.  The  mam  bvmding  is  a  substantial  structure,  of  large  dimensions  and  neat  ap- 
pearanco.  The  prospect  from  it,  of  the  harbor,  bar,  ocean,  and  neighboring  country,  is  delight- 
ful. Its  location  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  in  the  city.  A  large  space  is  enclosed  in  rear  ofthe 
main  building,  for  a  garden  ;  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  military  burial 
ground,  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the  major  part  of  the  regular  force  of  the  United  t^tates,  who 
fell  in  battle  during  the  recent  bloody  Seminole  war.  Chaste  and  beautiful  monuments,  with 
appropriate  inscriptions,  mark  the  spot  where  sleep  the  gallant  dead. 

*  Here,  beneath  two  pjrramids,  together  in  one  bed  repose  the  ashes  of  one  hundred  and  seren 
men  —  the  gallant  Major  Dade  and  his  intrepid  warriors ;  a  sacrifice  to  the  rengeance  of  the 
brave  and  warlike  Seminole,  who  with  the  Indian  agent,  were  the  firpt  fruits  of  the  terrible 
threat  of  Osceola,  who  having  indignantly  rejected  all  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  leave  the  graves  of  his  fathers,  on  cloeing  his  intercouroe  with  the  government  agent, 
being  refused  the  right  of  purchasing  powder,  thus  addreesed  himself  to  General  Thompson  : 
•  Am  I  a  negro  f  a  slave  f  My  skin  is  dark,  but  not  black.  I  am  an  Indian -^  a  Seminole.  The 
white  man  shall  not  make  me  black  I  I  will  make  the  white  man  red  with  blood ;  and  then 
blacken  him  in  the  sun  and  rain,  where  the  wolf  shall  smell  his  bones,  and  the  buzzard  live 
upon  his  flesh  t*    A  prediction  too  sadly  fulfilled  1' 
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Falbe  *  Proverbial  Philosophy.'  —  A  welcome  correspondent,  whose  thoaghts, 
and  whose  mode  of  expressing  them,  are  equally  felicitous,  has  sent  us  the  following 
reflections  upon,  and  illustrations  of,  sundry  'Proverbs,^  which  certainly  require  no 
poor  praise  of  ours.  They  emphatically  *  speak  for  themselves.*  We  are  right  well 
pleased  to  find  these  time-honored  solecisms  taken  up  and  dissected  by  so  capital  a  de- 
monstrator. We  once  heard  one  of  our  most  distinguished  American  poets  remark, 
that  in  his  opinion  some  of  the  maxims  of  Dr.  Franklin's  *  Poor  Richard*  had  incul- 
cated a  spirit  which  had  had  the  effect  to  lower  the  standard  of  generous  manhood 
among  us,  and  to  make  many  of  our  countrymen,  in  the  eyes  especially  of  foreigners, 
seem  like  mere  money-getting  and  money-keeping  machines.  There  may  be  more 
truth  in  this  remark  than  is  apparent  to  the  unreflecting  observer. 

*Mueh  eoiiif  much  care* 

Turn  it  into  treasury  notes  then  —  but  if  yon  use  the  word 
^coin*  for  the  sake  of  alliteration,  and  intend  by  it  money  at  large,  I  beg  leave  to  join  issue. 
Let  us  have  a  sample  of  your  cares,  yon  gentleman  with  the  long  rent-roll  Where 
be  the  crows-feet  —  the  wrinkles — the  anxious  look?  I  see  th^m  not  —  I  hear  no 
sighs,  no  grumbling :  indeed  I  think  I  saw  a  very  pleasant  smile  playing  above  your 
double-chin  just  now  when  that  poor  old  man  prayed  *  God  bless  you  !*  as  you  slipped 
a  piece  of  money  into  his  long,  brown,  skinny  hand.  It  does  not  annoy  you,  I  hope, 
that  those  children  of  yours  have  that  beautifal  lawn  for  a  play-ground ;  would  you 
have  less  anxiety  if  they  were  displaying  dirty,  pale  faces  out  of  a  third-story  window 

in  Cherry-street your  mind  easier,  if  that  pretty  and  exceedingly  well-dressed 

woman  —  your  wife,  I  presume.  Sir were  obliged  to  leave  them  thus  and  there» 

to  answer  the  street-door  bell  in  the  aforesaid  house,  making  herself  *  look  decent*  in 

her  flight  as  she  rushes  down  the  dark,  narrow  stair-case,  that  she  may  be  back  in 

/  time  to  prevent  a  catastrophe  ?    That  tea-colored  barouche  with  the  roan  horses  does 

not  inconvenience  you  much,  I  hope' ;  or  would  you  feel  more  cheerful  as  a  thirteenth 

in  a  *  Knickerbocker  ?*     Be  candid,  and  say  *  yes,'  if  you  think  sa 

Do  n't  interrupt  me  —  I  am  speaking  to  a  gentleman.  I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  with 
you  the  case  is  different ;  so  would  it  be  with  a  dog  carrying  a  bag  of  guineas  round 
his  neck,  he  knowing  about  as  well  as  yourself  how  to  spend  them ;  I  can  appreciate 
<  much  coin,  much  care*  in  both  instances.  Pray  be  at  no  trouble  to  explain :  I  have 
no  doubt  of  your  anxiety  to  double  what  you  already  possess  —  of  the  dreadful  exer- 
cises to  which  you  have  to  put  your  mind  (never  acute  save  in  getting  and  saving) 
when  you  aie  forging  some  lying  excuse  for  not  loaning  a  few  doUan  to  a  man  who  in 
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fonner  days  was  your  friend  and  benefactor of  your  care,  when  you  are  reading 

the  answer  in  chancery,  prepared  by  your  lawyer,  to  a  bill  charging  you  with  having 

obtained  the  *  coin'  fraudulently of  your  care,  lost  the  person  to  whom  you  have 

made  over  your  property  for  reasons  best  known  to  yourself,  should  refuse  to  re-as- 
sign   of  your  care  to  make  a  vulgar  display  of  your  ill-gotten  wealth  when  you 

think  there  will  be  no  calls  on  your  *  generosity,'  and  your  as  great  care  to  conceal  it, 

and  plead  poverty,  on  the  approach  of  distress  claiming  sympathy sympathy  from 

you,  with  your  '  much  coin  much  care'  m  your  mean  mouth ! 

Sir,  as  a  certain  writer  of  a  dictionary  would  have  said,  (you  would  be  none  the 
wiser  were  I  to  tell  you  his  name,)  Sir,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  *  Much  coin,  much 
care.' 

'Death  lovet  a  shining  mark* 

At  the  demise  of  *  one  of  our  wealthiest  and  most 
respectable  citizens,'  we  are  stereotypically  infonned  that  *  Death  loves  a  shining 

mark' but  are  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  his  sentiments  when  he  mows  down 

the  friendless  immigrant :  are  we  to  infer  that  death  grumbles  on  being  obliged  to  use 
his  scythe  on  such  coarse  material  ?  What  an  unpleasant  time  he  must  have  of  it  at 
Quarantine,  with  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  at  his  door  at  once !  *  Loves  a  shining  mark  V 
What  does  he  love  with  ?  He  has  no  insides  —  no  heart  — surely  no  bowels,  and  as- 
suredly, no  liver ;  his  lights  too  are  out,  and  as  all  *  cats  are  grey  in  the  dark,'  I  suspect 
that  he  cuts  his  swarth  without  much  regard  to  quality. 

<  The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,' 

Is  a  very  taking  sort  of  maxim  in  the  months 
of  those  who  forget  that  the  latter  may,  in  all  insect  probability,  be  making  the  ex- 
periment of  some  entomological  apothegm  of  a  similar  tendency  handed  down  from 
grub  to  grasshopper,  and  who  must  pocket  the  result  with  proverbial  philosophy,  con- 
soled by  the  fact  that  he  is  literally  *  rising  with  the  lark.' 

It  is  notorious  that  all  proverbs  of  the  <  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise'  school  meet 
with  but  a  frosty  reception.  *  He  was  up  betimes,  who  found  a  purse  of  gold,'  said  the 
father  to  his  sleepy-headed  boy.  « Ay,  father,'  replied  the  son,  *  but  he  was  up  befon 
who  lost  it'  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  gentleman's  replication  to  that,  under  our 
new  code  of  practice. 

•  Misery  loves  company* 

Do  you  mean  that  the  gentleman  with  a  jumping  tooth- 
ache takes  pleasure  in  the  society  of  another  gentleman  similarly  afflicted?  Do  the 
over-crowded  inmates  of  the  middle-of- August  omnibus  greet  with  becks  and  smiles, 
and  like  encouragements,  the  new-comer  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  merchant  with- 
out the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  note  is  enamored  with  the  company  of  those  in  a 
like  dilemma,  at  half-past  two  ?  Does  sea-sickness  court  it  ?  Would  it  assuage  the 
pain  you  suffer,  if,  while  you  are  having  your  teeth  filed,  a  saw  should  be  undergomg 
the  same  operation  in  your  immediate  neighborhood  ?  Does  the  dog  with  a  tin-kettle 
tied  to  his  tail  seem  to  exult  or  show  any  signs  whatever  of  conviviality  on  the  occasion 
of  the  extraordinary  retinue  of  four-footed  delegates  who  are  called  into  congress  by  the 
unusual  display  ?  Having  the  mumps — the  good,  old-fashioned,  HsNRT-the-Eighthy 
looking  double-mumps,  in  the  which  you  can 't  even  grin,  and  bear  it  —  would  you 
care  to  have  a  companion,  face  to  face  —  a  sort  of  memento,  not  mori,  but  of  more 
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uuder-jaw  than  you  ever  anticipated  seeing  appended  to  countenance  —  and  know- 
ing that  you  are  looking  into  a  human  mirror,  a  personal  reflection  ?  Then  what 
do  you  mean  by  *  Misery  lores  company  ?' 

*  Take  care  of  the  peimies;  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themeelves* 

Pleasantly  illus- 
trated in  an  engraving  I  have  somewhere  seen  of  an  elderly  gentleman  seated  at  his 
desk  near  an  open  ¥rindow,  through  which  a  draught  of  wind  is  pending  a  scattered 
bundle  of  bank-notes,  while  he  is  clutching  a  pile  of  coppers.  It  is  a  dangerous 
maxim,  and,  for  fear  of  accidents,  should  ever  walk  arm-in-arm  with  *  Do  n't  save  at 
the  spigot  and  lose  at  the  bung.'  A  few  five-cent  pieces  penuiiously  cherished  may 
cause  many  a  heartburn  in  the  end,  and  he  who  adopts  it  as  a  rule  of  conduct  runs 
a  risk  of  earning  the  application  of  Bishop  Earlb's  sentence :  '  He  will  redeem  a 
penny  with  his  reputation,  and  lose  all  his  friends  to  boot ;  and  his  reason  is,  he  will 
not  be  undone.' 

The  preacher  of  this  sentiment  (and  in  this  his  practice  agrees  with  his  preaching) 
is  in  his  element  when  chaffering  and  higgling  with  a  strawberry  woman ;  there  is  a 
fine  *  I  'm  not  to  be  swindled'  look  about  him  as  he  worries  the  poor  worn-down  crea- 
ture from  his  parlor-wmdow  into  parting  with  five  siipenny  baskets  for  two  shillings ; 
but  to  see  him  in  his  glory,  follow  him  into  an  auction-room,  and  behold  him  there, 
if  not  too  much  hidden  by  the  dust  from  that  second-hand  carpet  which  he  is  so 

closely  examining  with  a  view  to  purchasing  *  if  it  does  n't  go  too  high' that 

speculative  look  which  he  is  now  putting  on  is  caused  by  a  measurement  in  his  mind 
of  the  third  story  back-room  of  his  palace  in  Waverley  Place,  and  not  from  any  mis- 
givings as  to  smallpox ;  but  his  calculations  are  to  no  purpose ;  the  woman  in  the 

rusty  black  dress  will  bid  over  him God  help  her !  she  has  no  pounds  to  take 

care  of  themselves ' 

1  can 't  sport  on  such  a  subject    Somebody,  whose  name  I  have  not  time  to 

recollect,  said  that  *  A  just  man  struggling  with  adversity  is  a  sight  with  which  the 

gods  are  pleased' but  the  devil  himself  must  sneer  when  he  sees  a  rich  man  in 

an  auction-room ! 

*  A  fool  and  hU  money  are  eoon  parted.* 

Not  founded  on  fact,  but  a  great  favorite 
with  merchant-princes  and  cab-men  on  the  occasion  of  their  having,  m  their  respec- 
tive callings,  succeeded  in  *  doing'  a  liberal  customer.    With  what  gusto  does  the 

*  gent '  relate  to  his  partner,  over  a  bottle  at  his  country-seat,  how  easily  the  green- 
horn took  the  bait:  *  An  entire  cargo — ten  per  cent  above  the  market  price — said 
he  supposed  it  was  all  right — would  take  my  word  for  it  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  -^  <  a  fod 
and  his  money  are  soon  parted !' '  And  listen  to  the  humbler  but  not  meaner  chuck- 
ling of  the  hack-driver  over  his  gin-twist :  *  Charged  him  a  dollar  from  Whitehall  to 
the  *  Astor '  —  forked  over  the  tin  without  a  word !    <  A  fool  and  his  money,' '  etc. 

The  fact  is,  that  an  avaricious  man  sees  no  wit  in  liberality  or  open  dealing.  Sht- 
LOCK  began  it :  *  This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis !'  It 's  all  wrong.  A 
Wall-street  broker  of  the  highest  respectability  once  informed  me  that  the  hardest 
man  to  *  shave,'  as  he  technically  expressed  himself,  is  a  fool.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  warm- 
ing and  rising  with  his  subject,  *  you  do  n't  know  where  to  have  'em ;  you  can 't  stick 
soft  cheese  on  a  hook !'  Now  I  put  more  confidence  in  the  experience  of  my  mfonn- 
ant  (well  to  do  in  the  worid  is  he)  than  in  all'  the  proverbialists  from  Sancho  down 
to  him  who  onght  to  have  dropped  his  pen  before  he  wrote  *  Hactenos.' 
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The  Fine  Aets:  Doughty's  Landbcapkb.  —  It  requires  one  to  sit  for  boms,  as 
we  have  recently  done,  studying  the  truthful  landscapes  of  Thomas  Douohtt,  to 
appreciate  the  following  fervent  thoughts  suggested  by  them,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  highly-accomplished  friend,  whose  judgments  are  the  result  of  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  best  schools  of  art,  and  an  ardent  love  of  nature.  IVe 
cordially  endorse  his  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  artist  now  under  review. 

Es.  KjrioKXRaooxmB. 

<  It  is  your  delightful  duty,  dear  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  to  look  around  you  in  this 
much-abused  world  —  this  world  of  sunshine  and  deep  shadow ;  this  world,  com- 
posed of  brave  men  and  bright  women  —  and  to  seek  out  the  gems  that  lie  scattered 
hither  and  thither,  like  those  found  by  Sinbad  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds.  When 
you  find  them,  you  do  not  keep  them  in  your  charm-begirt  sanctum,  but  you  put 
them  joyously  before  your  friends,  that  they  too  with  you  may  see  how  the  Holt 
Providence  dispenses  His  glories  and  dignifies  our  existence  by  His  bounties.  Bright 
thoughts  from  books,  dear  words  of  poetry,  great  themes  of  prose,  divine  eflbrts  of 
art  —  these,  with  other  matters,  compose  the  subjects  of  your  discourse,  the  ends  of 
your  observation.  It  is  no  ungrateful  task.  For  years,  now,  through  the  winter 
nights,  when  the  icicle  and  the  buow  without  by  contrast  made  the  tender  light  of 
your  carcel-lamp  and  the  cheering  beam  of  your  fire  more  snug,  cozy  and  comfort- 
able ;  in  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  mayor  and  his  officers  were  hunting  up  prece- 
dents for  killing  dogs  not  yet  rabid ;  and  in  the  autunm,  when  the  gold-dust  of  the 
October  sun  was  scattered  through  the  GoD-breathed  atmosphere  of  evening,  you 
have  worked  away  like  a  patient,  pains-taking  beaver,  and  *  done  your  search  and 
your  pursuit  ;*  and  the  readers  of  our  beloved  Knickerbocker  have  felt,  I  am  sure, 
the  value  of  these  your  labors  of  love. 

*  But  let  us  not  run  on  forever  thus.  It  is  of  our  great  landscape-painter  we  would 
now  discourse :  with  due  respect  to  others,  equal  perhaps  to  him  in  efibrt  and  in  as- 
piration,  we  say  '  our  great  landscape-painter.'  Cole,  the  gifted  and  the  great,  is 
dead.  He  has  run  his  <  course  of  time,'  and  is  reaping,  we  trust,  his  <  course  of  empire' 
of  bliss  in  those  happy  lands  where  the  poet  of  religion  and  of  nature  can  see  the  ele- 
ments in  their  magnificence,  and  dwell  forever  without  care  upon  the  efiulgence  of 
beauty.  There  are  others  in  art  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  this  great  city 
of  enterprise  and  struggling  genius,  whom  we  shall  name  hereafter,  as  in  duty  bound ; 
but  for  the  present  we  must  deal  with  the  misty,  the  atmospheric,  the  nature-student, 
Douohtt.  Proud  are  we  to  call  him  friend ;  proud  are  we  to  call  him  who  is  the 
bosom  boon-companion  of  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sun,  the  riven  and  the  woods,  our 
friend.  Are  we  too  extravagant?  Look  at  the  works  of  Reynolds  ;  look  into  the 
lectures  of  Fubeli  ;  the  critical  enthusiasm  and  beaming  printed  thoughts  of  the 
•Oxford  Student,'  and  accuse  us  not  of  'overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature.' 
Doughty  !  —  for  years  this  simple-mannered  man  of  mind  has  been  in  our  midst ;  at 
times  he  has  wandered  away  from  us  into  the  European  realms,  and  his  pictures 
have  been  brought  before  us  time  after  time,  and  we  have  been  lost  in  wonder  at  their 
beauty.  He  has  lately  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  abroad ;  he,  the  profound  master 
of  light  and  shadow,  has  been  in  England,  and  in  France,  and  in  the  National  Aca- 
demy in  London,  and  in  the  long  and  superb  Louvre  at  Paris ;  he  has  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  Apostles  of  Art  He  has  now  returned,  in  his  prime,  to  his  native 
country.    In  the  exhibition  at  the  Academy,  a  few  months  since,  he  exhibited  hii 
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upright  picture  of  *  Solitude*  It  hangB  now  ia  one  of  the  largest  and  moet  ireqaented 
rooms  in  our  city.  How  dreamy  the  composition  ;  what  a  touch  and  what  a  truth 
throughout !  Step  by  step,  over  huge  ledges  of  rock,  and  beneath  the  gnarled 
branches  of  trees,  through  the  mists  of  the  cataract,  we  are  led  up  the  lonely  moun- 
tam-side,  and  from  some  high-pinnacled  rock  we  look  into  the  vast  distance,  and  see 
still  the  gleam  of  rushing  waters,  and  fancy  that  we  hear  the  waving  branches  of 
trees.  Mis  air  is  air  ;  the  multitudinous  trees  bend  beneath  its  breath,  or  stand  fixed 
in  its  stilbiess. 

'  Dodohty's  distances  are  superb.  It  is  not  faint  that  we  see  before  as.  His  blue 
does  not  look  like  ultra-marine  and  lake,  but  like  mountain-land  seen  through  the  very 
atmosphere  itself.  His  meetings  of  hills  are  softly  blended,  as  if  the  breeze  interlaced 
the  lines,  and  the  air  quivered  the  branches  of  trees  together.  There  is  moonlight 
over  the  snow-forest  in  his  picture  at  the  Art  Union.  How  vast  and  how  sublime  the 
dim  outline  of  that  landscape !  Over  those  dark  worlds  of  trees  the  winds  will  take 
hours  to  pass,  and  the  eagle  will  speed  until  his  strong  pinions  tire,  before  h^  reaches 
the  limit  of  the  distance.  Gleaming  through  the  overhanging  branches  of  snow- 
covered  trees,  a  rivulet  dashes  over  rock  and  through  ravine,  and  is  lost  among  the  soft 
ice  that  lies  before  the  spectator  in  the  foreground.  Hung  where  it  is,  in  the  gallery 
of  our  excellent  Art  Union,  it  is  too  blue,  because  other  picturees  near  it  are  too  Bed: 
and  here  we  would  like  to  *  gauntlet'  a  little  with  this  our  New-York  Art  Union. 
They  say  they  will  *  hang  pictures  according  to  time  of  purchase.'  This,  we  deferen- 
tially say,  is  wrong-headed  and  heavy-handed.  Put  your  heat  pieturet  in  the  best 
places,  as  a  reward  for  the  highest  talent  Is  your  institution  one  of  money  or  one 
of  taste  ?  Both,  perhaps :  better  that  it  were  one  entirely  of  taste,  and  let  the  money 
stand  behind  the  curtain  in  the  treasurer's  hand,  to  be  paid  to  the  painters.  If  you  be 
a  society  of  taste,  (as  we  suppose,  and  ni^old  yon  to  be,)  be  tasteful.  *  Give  the  d  —  1 
his  due.  Hang  your  bad  purchases  all  together,  where  yon  like,  but  elemte  your 
good  purchases  according  to  light,  according  to  taste,  and  the  appropriateness  of  adja- 
cent things.  Doughtt's  pictures  and  Cole's  pictures  should  be  placed  apart  from  the 
rest  We  all  admit  them  to  be  our  masters ;  Cole  in  one  style  and  Dououtt  in  ano- 
ther. Cole  is  epical,  Dod6htt  is  epilogical ;  Cole,  in  his  later  studies,  is  the  Painter 
of  Poetry ;  Doughty,  in  study  perpetual,  is  the  Painter  of  Nature.  Let  us  honor 
both  —  the  dead  renowned  and  the  living  beautiful.  When  the  tomb  shall  have  closed 
(and  Heaven  keep  open  that  gate  for  many,  many  years !)  over  the  sturdy,  honest-looking 
figure  of  our  friend  Doughty,  how  his  works  will  rise  like  flowers  of  beauty  and  taste 
from  the  rich  soil  oi  his  inumed  genius !  While  he  lives,  let  him  be  honored ;  while 
he  lives  and  breathes,  and  holds  his  masculine  face  upward  to  the  skies,  and  wields  his 
fervent  brush,  so  obedient  to  his  genius,  let  him  be  appreciated.  In  the  name  of  ge- 
nius, and  in  the  behalf  of  our  country's  art,  let  this  great  and  modest  man  be  sought  after. 
Let  his  studio,  in  our  artist-inhabited  street,  ycleped  White,  be  visited.  There,  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  worships  the  spirit  of  beauty,  Huntington  —  he  who  painted 
<  Mercy's  Dream ;'  and  whoever  visits  there  our  *  misty  man  of  art,'  our  lonely  brook 
and  shadowy  mountain  painter,  will  be  richly  repaid.  Much  more  could  we  say,  much 
more  should  we  say  of  him,  and  otheis  of  bis  glorious  brotherhood,  who  puisne  the 
truths  of  Natnre>  and  give  to  us  in  our  rich  or  poor  saloons,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
efiuigence  of  sunset  or  the  silver  of  moonrise.  It  is  our  intention  hereafter  to  glance 
in  this  wise  at  our  artists,  and  also  to  criticize  their  works ;  we  hope  with  an  apprecia- 
tive judgment — certainly  with  impartiality.' 

VOL.  xxxii.  47 
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GoBsir  WITH  Readers  and  Corrbsponoentb.  —  The  recent  death  of  Thomas 
Oldfield,  Esq.  is  an  event  which  has  not  been  pennitted,  we  are  glad  to  perceive, 
to  pass  unnoticed  by  his  numerous  friends  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  Me  was  de- 
scended from  an  old  English  family,  and  is  well  described  as  <  a  man  quite  out  of  the 
common  track ;  possessing  a  retentive  memory,  an  accomplished  mind ;  a  fertile  fancy, 
quick  wit,  a  keen  sense  at  once  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ridiculous,  with  abounding 
humor,  and  power  of  convenation  that  rendered  him  always  welcome,  and  often  highly 
instructive,  as  a  companion.'  He  was  for  several  years  consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Lyons,  tmdei  General  Jackson,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  credit 
to  himself  and  to  the  government  He  was  remarkable  for  his  fine  poetical  apprecia- 
tiou  and  pure  dramatic  taste ;  peculiarities  which  brought  him  eariy  before,  and  kept  him 
much  in  association  with,  some  of  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the  histrionic 
profession  A  friend  who  knew  him  intimately  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  some  of  his  more  prominent  charac- 
teristics, from  which  we  segregate  the  ensuing  passages : 

'  *  Poos  ToH  *8  s-cold'  now;  but  when  he  was  Uring  he  was  always  the  life  and  soul  of 
ererj  psrty  where  he  was  present.  He  was  witty  without  ever  being  vulgar.  He  was  felid- 
tons  in  relating  a  story  or  an  anecdote,  and  a  perfect  gentleman  under  all  circumstances.  He 
never  wounded  the  feelings  of  any  man  living,  and  never  had  an  enemy.  He  had  his  faults,  but 
they  proceeded  from  his  easy  and  gentle  nature ;  and  his  nearest  iriends,  while  they  blamed 
were  compelled  to  laugh  at  the  same  time.  Tom  never  disguised  his  arersion  to  pretenders, 
parvenus  and  upstarts.  If  they  *  had  spoons/  he  would  sometimes  '  patronise'  them,  but  never 
unless  they  'had  the  stuff.'  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  supper  occasionally  at  Drlmonxoo's. 
After  his  return  from  France,  a  moneyed  acquaintance  observed  to  him :  *OLDriKi.D,  I  never  can 
get  what  I  want  at  Del.'b  ;  you  understand  French —  tell  me  how  to  ask  for  any  favorite  dish ; 
any  thing  that  suits  your  taste  mutt  suit  mine.'  *  Ask,'  said  Tom,  gravely,  *for  Rtgadoofna  FrieO' 
tee.*  •  Write  it  down  for  me,'  said  the  other.  '  Certainly.'  replied  Tox.  The  next  day  the 
equanimity  of  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Sblmonicos  was  upset  by  a  demand  for  ^Ri^adoone  I* 
Poor  DcLMONico  was  at  his  wit's  end  to  procure  them>  and  it  was  only  when  he  ascertained  that 
our  mad  wag  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  tiiat  no  rival  establishment  had  got  the  start  of  him 
in  getting  out  the  new  dish,  that  he  became  quieted.'  ...  *  Oldvikld  was  intended  for  a  mer- 
chant, and  for  some  years  was  engaged  in  that  profession ;  but  his  '  genius  did  not  lie  that  way,' 
as  he  himself  used  to  express  it.    He  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  trade,  and  never  would  have 

any  thing  to  do  with  it  if  he  could  avoid  it.    His  last  effort  in  that  way  was  with  W.  D ,  a 

mercantile  friend  of  his,  with  whom  he  engaged  as  book-keeper.  For  several  days  he  reached 
the  counting-room  somewhere  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  A.  M.  His  employer  remon- 
strated, but  Tom  was  firm :  '  Getting  up  before  twelve  o'clock  don't  agree  with  me,'  said  he, 
'  and  I  can't  do  it.'  Tom  and  the  merchant  separated.  Had  Ox.DriKi.D  possessed  an  income 
of  fifty  thousand  per  annum,  it  would  have  been  freely  placed  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  He 
never  valued  money,  save  so  far  as  it  could  be  spent  to  gratify  his  friends  and  thus  please  him- 
self. He  WAS  generous  and  open-handed  as  he  was  open-hearted.  If  he  had  not  money  at  his 
command,  his  time,  ability,  and  any  thing  else  was  offered.  He  never  deterted  a  friend.  If  a  friend 
was  in  trouble,  had  '  the  blues,'  or  was  in  any  wise  dispirited,  the  sight  of  *Tom'  wa«  a  certain 
cure.  His  remedies  were  infallible.  Let  me  mention  a  single  instance :  A  friend  of  his  was 
rejected  by  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  and  was  in  consequence  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe 
illness.  Tom  heard  of  it,  went  to  see  him,  and  listened  to  a  private  relation  of  the  whole  affair. 
'  It  can't  be  helped,*  said  Tom  ;  '  but  I  know  what  will  cure  you.  Hear  me  recite  this  favorite 
passage  of  mine,  until  you  get  it  by  heart :  *  I  can  believe  that  beauty  such  as  thine  may  possess 
a  tliousand  fascinating  snares  to  lure  the  waverihg  and  confound  the  weak.  But  what  is  his 
honor,  that  a  sigh  can  shake,  or  his  virtue,  that  a  tear  can  move  t  Truth,  valor.  Justice,  con- 
stancy of  soul,  these  are  the  attributes  of  manly  natuse..  Be  woman  ever  so  beauteous,  man 
was  bom  itr  nobler  purposes  than  to  be  her  slave.'    His  fziend  was  cured,  and  Tom  said  of 
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him  that  for  twelre  montfaB  afterward  he  nerer  saw  a  pretty  woman  that  he  did  not  commence 
with  '  I  can  beliere  that  beauty/  etc.  '  Poor  Tom  I'  —  hia  faults,  which  were  aimply  of  the  head, 
will  soon  be  forgotten,  but  the  memory  of  hia  many  noble  qaalitiea  of  heart  will  long  be  eher- 
iahed  by  hia  sorriTors.'  

Here  is  another  candidate,  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  for  the  prize  oiffeied  by  *  R.  B.' 
He  most  inform  ns,  when  the  true  solution  is  giyen : 

'  DXAS  Sir,  if  yonr  *  worthy  friend'  Jobn  Bsown, 
Riding  'tween  Sing-Sing  and  Tarrytown, 
Had  se^en  daaghters  with  him  there, 

gn  my  mind's  eye  they  all  were  fair,) 
imself  would  be  the  eighth,  you  know, 
And  each  a  nag  on  which  to  go. 
If  every  one  had  twenty  bafs, 
(Carrieo,  you  mean  Sir,  by  the  nags,) 
Then  one  htmdred  and  sixty  there  would  be. 
And  twenty  a-piece,  as  all  can  see. 
Mow  if  thirty  cats  were  in  a  bag. 
And  twenty  bags  were  carried  by  oru  nag. 
There  'd  be  for^ -eight  himdred  cats  in  all 
To  enliven  the  jaunt  by  fight  and  squall ! 
And  if  forty  rats  each  cat  nad  got, 
Nineteen  tiiousand  two  hundred — were  there  not  f 
And  if  every  cat  had  forty  kits, 
(To  have  kept  them  all  would  have  puzzled  aqr  wita  I) 
Two  hundred,  forty  thousand  then  uiere  'd  be ; 
Though  if  kept  in  bags,  how  could  you  see  f 
Henceforth  deliver  me  from  kittens  I 
But  stop  t  — say  you  they  all  had  mittens  f 
Then  honest  John  had  two,  I  ween, 
Which,  with  his  daughters',  made  sixteen ; 
And  then  the  cats,  four  paws  had  they  — 
Four  mits  a-piece  they  wore  that  day ; 
And  counted  up,  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  is ; 
The  sight 's  enough  to  warm  one's  very  phiz  I 
And  then  if  twenty -four  thousand  kittens, 
And  each  wore  four  good  wanning  mittens, 
Nine  hundred  and  six^  thousand  would  there  be, 
Both  '  wise-head  Reason'  and  myself  agree ; 
And  then  each  rat  had  four  naws  too. 
Seventy-six  thousand  and  eight  hundred  trae : 
And  if  you  *d  know  how  many  'tween  towns 
Were  met,  including  all  the  Baowics, 
I  '11  tell  you  what  I  believe  to  be  true — 
There  were  two  million,  one  hundred  and 

eighty -four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two ; 
And  iivon  met  them,  and  they  met  you, 
BartfortL  COnin.i        ^  *^  ^    **"*  **°  ^  ^*  ^'^  Hgure,  two.'  Loumc  O.  HmssArB. 

The  poetry  of  the  above  is  not  <  equal  to  Moore's  Melodies,*  but  the  little  girl 
shall  haye  a  *  shy*  at  the  prize,  notwithstanding.  .  .  .  Ws  have  '  laughed  until  we 
cried'  over  a  Scene  in  an  Artiefe  Studio,  described  by  '  Tom  Pepper*  in  one  of  the 
chapters  which  depicts  the  results  of  his  romancing.  It  should  be  premised  that  he 
is  in  the  painting-room  of  Mr.  Ardent,  a  gifted  artist,  where  are  a  gpreat  many  casts 
of  Vbnusbs  and  Apollos,  empty  champagne-bottles,  elephants*  teeth,  a  clay  figure 
with  a  white  satin  robe  over  its  shouldera,  but  with  nothing  on  its  legs;  a  Roman 
shield,  a  Grothic  chair,  a  plaster  horse  and  a  marble  dog,  all  placed  together  in  one 
comer ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  cartoon  drawings  of  heads,  arms  and  torsos,  some 
of  them  finished  with  exquisite  nicety,  and  all  of  them  displaying  a  masterly  hand. 
There  are  landscapes,  half-finished  portraits,  and  diagrams  in  abundance,  but  nothing 
coaxse  or  vulgar.  There  is  a  magnificent  mahogany  chair,  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  placed  on  a  kind  of  throne,  in  front  of  which  stands  an  unfinished  portrait  of 
a  lady,  which  Mr.  Ardent  takes  down  and  turns  to  the  wall  before  the  writer  has 
an  opportunity  to  mark  it  particularly,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties,  he  refuses  to 
allow  him  to  look  at  it.    One  comer  of  the  room  is  screened  off  by  a  large  mounted 
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canTaae,  which  he  turni  round,  and  showa  him  the  figure  of  Apollo  that  he  had 
spoken  of.  Tom  is  charmed  by  the  majestic  beanty  of  the  figure,  the  dignity  of  ex- 
pression, which  the  artist  had  imparted  to  the  features,  the  depth  and  richness  of  the 
color,  and  the  purity  with  which  the  figure,  although  entirely  nude,  seemed  to  be  in- 
vested.   But  observe  what  ensues : 

' '  Con,'  nid  Asdsnt/  taking  up  his  manl-stick,  bnuhes  and  palette ;  *  take  off  your  hat, 
and  try  to  aaaume  that  fierce  look  which  you  put  on  when  you  atrock  at  me.' 

' '  I  cannot  aaaume  a  look,'  I  replied ;  '  I  can  only  look  aa  I  feel.' 

' '  Well,  now,  I  like  that  much  better,'  said  he :  '  you  look  preciaely  as  I  wish  yon  to.  Only 
remain  so  for  a  moment.'    And  he  began  to  touch  upon  his  picture  as  I  stood  before  him. 

' '  Won't  yun  take  off  your  coat  and  cravat  f  he  aaid.  *  Thank  tou.  If  you  could  take  off 
your  rest  conveniently,'  he  said,  In  his  persuasive  manner, '  I  should  like  it  very  much.' 

'  I  took  off  my  vest,  as  he  requested,  and  to  oblige  him  still  further,  took  off  my  shirt,  then 
my  pantaloons,  until  at  laat  I  stood  before  him  as  naked  as  the  figure  he  waa  painting ;  and  I 
waa  so  charmed  by  his  conversation,  and  so  desirous  of  oblicing  him,  that  I  felt  quite  nneon- 
acious  of  my  rather  novel  position.  He  continued  talking  ana  painting,  only  interrupting  him- 
aelf  occasionally  to  reouest  me  to  var^  my  position,  and  I  listened  to  him  without  the  least 
diminution  of  interest  in  his  conversation ;  but  we  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  somebody 
turning  the  handle  of  the  door ;  and  as  he  had  neglected  to  lock  it,  I  had  out  barely  time  to 
jump  behind  the  canvass  before  the  door  was  opened  and  a  lady  entered. 

"  Ah  t  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Napkin  t'  said  Mr.  A&oknt  ;  •  are  you  pretty  well  thia  morning  9* 

' '  No,  I  am  not  well,  and  you  know  I  am  not,'  said  the  lady. 

* '  Ah  I  I  am  very  sorry/  said  the  artist 

' '  Then  pay  mo  my  money;  I  do  n't  want  any  body  to  be  iorry  for  me  that  owes  me  money/ 
said  the  lady,  seating  herself 

'  *  It  Li  very  unfortunate  for  mo,'  said  he,  deprecatingly,  '  but  really  I  have  not  got  a  shilling 
this  morning.' 

' '  A  pretty  fellow  yon  are,'  aaid  she,  *  to  be  up  here  painting  naked  fignrea,  and  eating  my 
bread,  and  my  children  in  want  of  shoes  to  their  feet  t' 

'  *  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Napkin  I'  said  be,  'it  is  very  unreaaonable  in  vou  to  talk  In  that  man« 
ner  I  I  have  already  given  you  my  watch,  that  is  worth  more  than  five  times  the  amount  I 
owe  you  ;  you  ha\'e  taken  the  silver  palette  that  was  given  to  me  by  the  Academy,  beside  keep- 
ing all  my  wardrobe,  and  I  have  paid  you  a  good  oeal  of  money  beaide  since  you  turned  me 
out  of  your  boose.' 

■ '  Well,  all  1  know  is,  I  want  my  money,  and  I  won't  leave  without  I  get  it,  or  its  lull  value/ 
aaid  the  lady.    '  Every  body  must  take  care  of  themselves  in  this  selfish  world.' 

'  *  But,  my  dear  friend,'  said  he 

"  O,  it 's  a  very  easy  thing  to  say  '  my  dear  iriend,' '  saidMra.  Napkin.  '  but  that 's  not  giving 
me  my  money.  I  must  have  my  money.  However,  If  you  won't  pay  me,  I  will  Just  pay 
myself  1* 

' '  For  God's  sake  don't  touch  those  things  1'  exclaimed  Mr.  Aadent;  and  hereupon  a  scufBe 
took  place  between  the  artist  and  his  creditor,  and  before  I  could  discover  what  they  were 
about,  I  heard  the  door  stave  to,  and  the  artist,  looking  behind  the  canvass,  exclaimed  m  great 
consternation :  '  My  dear  fellow,  she  has  run  off  with  all  your  clothes  I' 

' '  It  is  very  distressing,'  said  the  artist, '  to  be  in  debt  and  particularly  to  women ;  they  are 
so  urgent  in  their  demands,  and  so  unreasonable  in  their  expectations.  I  really  believe  that  I 
have  paid  my  landlady  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  ner  bill,  and  yet  she  continues  to 
haunt  me  I' 

' '  My  good  fellow,'  said  I, '  if  you  have  paid  the  woman,  of  course  you  have  taken  a  receipt 
from  her.' 

' '  A  receipt  I'  said  the  artist  '  Well,  that  is  something  I  never  thought  of ;  I  wish  I  had,  for 
she  is  continually  threatening  me  with  a  law-suit' 

* '  Very  well/  said  I.  'if  you  have  been  so  careless  you  must  suffer  for  your  negligence ;  but 
that  is  no  fault  of  mine,  and  I  am  not  going  naked  this  chilly  weather  because  you  have  got  a 
dishonest  landlady.' 


' '  Ah  I  I  am  very  sorry  I'  said  Mr.  Ardent  ;  *  but  what  can  I  do  t' 
' '  What  can  you  do  V  I  replied.    •  It  i 


I  you  do  f  I  replied.    '  It  strikes  me  that  the  way  is  very  plain  before  you ;  go 

get  a  warrant  against  the  harridan  for  stealing  my  clothes,  and  I  will  wait  here  for  you  to  re- 
turn  with  them  ;  but  you  must  be  bock  soon,  for  I  have  an  appointment  to  keep.' 

"  Ah  I  but  consider  that  she  Ls  a  woman.'  said  the  artist 

' '  A  woman  I  —  she  is  a  hag  1'  I  exclaimed,  growing  vexed  at  the  coolness  of  the  painter; 
*  but  do  as  you  choose :  either  strip  and  give  me  your  own  clothes,  or  go  and  get  mine.  I  have 
an  appointment  to  keep,  and  I  cannot  break  it' 

'  *  Have  you  f '  said  he ;  '  that  is  so  unfortunate  I  But  Just  stand  up  for  a  few  minutes,  until  I 
finish  glazmg  over  the  head  with  this  madder  that  I  have  got  on  my  palette.' 

'  *  No,  no ;  I  cannot  wait  longer.'  I  said. 

* '  You  must,  or  the  effect  of  my  picture  wUI  be  spoiled,'  said  he. 

*  *  But  I  tell  you  that  1  must  be  gone,'  said  I.    *  It  is  Impossible ;  I  cannot' 

•  •  Then  I  swear  to  you,  by  all  Uiat  Is  sacred,  if  you  do  n't  I  will  not  let  you  budge  from  the 
room  to-night  i'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  determined  air.  and  looking  me  sternly  in  the  face. 

'  I  saw  uere  was  no  use  in  expostulating,  and  as  the  enthusiast  had  me  completely  in  his 
power,  I  could  do  nothing  but  yield  to  his  demands ;  and  placing  myself  in  the  proper  pote,  he 
commenced  rubbing  on  us  combund^  madder  upon  the  canvass,  which  seemed  to  afford  him 
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M  much  pleuore  aa  it  did  me  chagri^.    At  laat  he  laid  down  hia  palette  and  bnuh,  and  throw- 
ing hia  arma  around  my  neck,  saiof : 

*  *  You  are  rery  good,  and  I  am  rery  grateful  to  yon  i' 

* '  But,*  aaid  I,  'thia  la  getting  to  be  a  very  aerioua  matter,  my  Mend ;  yon  aeem  to  forget 
that  I  am  atandlng  here  without  a  rag  of  clothes  to  my  back  t* 

'  *  Very  true,'  aaid  he,  'you  are  in  a  rather  awkward  box ;  but  I  will  go  out  and  try  to  get 
your  clothes  back.  But  suppose  that  Mrs.  Napkin  will  not  delirer  them  without  I  pay  her 
what  ahe  claima  to  be  due  her  f  I  have  got  no  money.  Could  n't  you  lend  me  some  f — and  I 
will  •  pay  you  very  soon.' 

'  *  Do  you  forget,'  said  I,  impatiently,  '  that  the  woman  has  not  only  carried  off  my  clothea, 
but  every  thing  that  was  in  my  pocketa  V 

*  *  So  she  has  I    What  shall  I  do  t'  again  said  the  artist,  aa  he  stood  hesitatingly  at  the  door. 

*  *  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  you,'  said  I,  'the  propriety  of  bringing  me  a  suit  of  your  own 
olothes,  then,  that  I  may  be  relieved  from  my  awkward  position.' 

*  *  It  happena  very  unfortonately,'  said  he, '  that  I  have  left  mv  entire  wardrobe  in  pledge  for 
a  small  sum  that  I  owe  another  landlady  for  a  trifling  board  bilL  I  declare  to  you  that  I  do  n't 
know  what  to  do  I' 

'  There  waa  but  one  alternative  for  me,  so  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Bassxtt,  requesting  him  to 
give  the  bearer  twenty  dollars,  and  told  the  artiat  after  he  procured  the  money  to  obtain  my 
clothes  and  bring  them  to  me  ;  he  then  left  me,  locking  the  door  and  taking  the  key  with  him. 
He  waa  gone  a  long  time,  and  I  had  to  leap  about  the  room  to  keep  me  from  freezing.  I  partly 
clothed  myaelf  by  robbing  a  lav  figure  ol^ita  mantle  of  red  velvet,  which  stood  in  a  comer,  and 
tried  to  amuse  myself  by  lookmg  into  Mr.  Ajident's  portfolios,  and  examining  his  unfinished 
pictures  which  were  turned  to  the  wall.  I  waa  aa  much  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  his  pain^ 
mgs,  their  surprising  harmony  of  color,  and  purity  of  feeling,  aa  I  waa  at  hia  aimplicity  of  cha- 
racter and  elevated  mind.  He  seemed,  in  truth,  to  be  a  singular  compound  of  lofty  genius,  with 
a  mind  of  more  than  child-like  simplicity.  His  want  of  tact  in  the  ordinary  afiTaira  of  life,  waa 
doubtleaa  owing  to  his  mind  being  so  wholly  absorbed  in  hia  art ;  for,  aa  an  eagle  would  starve 
OB  a  dunghill,  where  a  barn-door  fowl  would  easUy  pick  up  a  subsistence,  so  do  such  men  aa 
AaoBNT  starve  in  the  world,  while  meaner  persons  contrive  to  live  in  ease  and  splendor.  I 
could  readily  pardon  the  artiat  for  the  very  uncomfortable  position  into  which  he  nad  unwit- 
tingly thrust  me,  although  my  vexation  wu  almost  unbearable.  I  had  sufficient  time  to  get  cool 
before  he  returned,  and,  indeed,  when  I  heard  hia  step  in  the  paaaage  I  waa  ao  completely  ex- 
hausted, for  it  waa  nearly  dark,  that  my  teeth  chattered  with  the  cold.  He  had  a  covered  bas- 
ket in  his  hand,  which  I  supposed,  of  course,  contained  my  clothea ;  and  aa  1  demanded  them 
haatily,  he  said : 

'  I  have  not  got  your  clothes,  my  good  friend,  bat  I  have  got  yon  something  to  eat,  and  here  ia 
a  bottle  of  champagne  to  warm  vovl.' 

*  Vexed  and  disappointed  as  I  telt  I  was  too  happy  in  having  something  to  eat  to  reprove  him, 
and  immediately  tell  to  upon  the  cold  tongue,  bread  and  butter,  and  champagne,  which  he  had 
brought  me.  We  grew  very  merry  together,  and  I  laughed  heartily  at  hii  perplexities  in  trying 
to  get  back  my  clothea.  He  had  obtained  the  money  from  Mr.  Bassktt  wi&out  difficulty,  al- 
Oiough  he  had  to  wait  a  couple  of  hours  for  him  to  return  to  his  counting-room  trom  dinner, 
and  at  last  had  been  so  vexed  at  the  exorbitant  dcmanda  of  hia  landlady,  that  he  swore  that  he 
would  not  pav  her  a  dollar,  and  had  to  come  away  without  my  clothea  after  alL 

' '  Well,'  aaid  I, '  it  waa  very  good  of  you  to  think  of  bringing  me  something  to  eat  How 
much  money  have  you  got  left  f 

■ '  The  truth  ia,  my  dear  fellow,'  aaid  he,  embracing  mq  again, '  I  have  not  got  any.  But  you  will 
not  be  vexed  with  me  ?  I  am  very  sorry  it  happened  so.  But  what  could  I  do  f  I  remembered 
that  1  wanted  more  colors  before  I  couid  finish  my  large  picture,  and  so  I  stepped  into  De  B  iSTax'a 
to  procure  what  I  wanted,  and  when  I  gave  the  mercenary  wretch  the  twenty -dollar  bill  whieh 
I  received  from  your  friend,  would  you  believe  that  the  rascal  refuaed  to  return  me  my  change, 
and  told  me  he  would  place  the  balance  to  my  credit.' 

'  *  Heaven  aave  you  1'    I  exclaimed,  *  what  shall  I  do  to-night  for  mv  clothea  ?' 

'  *  I  am  very  aorry,'  ejaculated  Mr.  Ardent  again, '  but,  how  coula  1  help  it  f  I  did  not  think 
that  Db  BiBTax  waa  auch  a  kind  of  man.' 

' '  And  pray,'  I  aaked,  '  how  did  you  procure  the  champagne  and  cold  tongue  V 

"  O,  I  left  the  madder  which  I  bought  in  pledge  for  the  amount,'  aaid  he. 

'  So  I  waa  now  worse  oft'  than  before,  and  as  it  waa  now  quite  dark,  I  gave  up  all  hopea  of  being 
liberated  for  the  night,  and  after  Mr.  Ardent  had  lighted  a  candle,  which  he  stuck  into  the  neck 
of  the  champagne  bottle,  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  the  old  fragments  of  cloth  which  I  found  in 
his  room,  and  forgot  all  my  perplexities  while  he  delivered  to  me  a  lecture  on  the  prhiciplea  of 
hia  art,  which  waa  ao  mingled  up  with  ahrewd  observations  on  men,  and  profound  reflectiona  on 
the  philoaophy  of  life,  that  I  felt  mvself  not  only  amply  compenaated  for  all  the  trouble  he  had 
put  me  to,  but  indebted  to  him  for  hia  instruction.' 

When  '  Tom  Pkpper*  is  concluded  our  readera  should  not  fail  to  secure  its  pemsal. 
It  is  replete  with  entertainment  .  .  .  We  scarcely  remember  any  thing  more  touch- 
ing than  the  following  account  of  the  death  of  a  little  8chooI-girl»  written  by  her  young 
companion  to  a  sister-pupil  in  this  city ;  and  what  renders  it  doubly  affecting,  is  the 
fact,  that  within  one  week  after  it  was  penned,  the  dear  child  who  wrote  it  was  trans- 
lated  to  heayen :  *  I  have  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  our  dear  friend  Mart 

F .    Poor  Mart  !  when  you  parted  with  her,  Lucy,  did  you  think  that  before 

you  returned  she  would  be  cold  in  her  grave  7    Nor  did  I  think,  when  I  saw  her  one 
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short  week  ago,  and  sat  for  some  time  on  the  door*Btep  with  her,  that  the  next  time  I 
should  see  her  she  would  be  lying  in  her  coffin !  Her  eyes  were  as  bright,  and  her 
cheeks  were  as  red,  and  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her  look  so  pretty ;  and  I  never 
saw  her  again  until  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  cheeks  cold  and  pale,  and  she  was 
dead  I  I  cannot  believe  that  I  have  seen  her  for  the  last  time.  It  seems  as  though 
I  should  see  her  again  at  the  window,  and  she  would  call  me  when  I  pass,  and  say, 
*  Have  you  heard  from  Lu.  V  That  was  always  her  first  question,  dear  Luct. 
The  funeral  took  place  this  afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  A  great  number  of  the  scho- 
lars were  present.  The  corpse  was  in  the  entry,  and  the  coffin  was  decorated  with 
several  beautiful  bouquets,  and  I  thought  poor  Mart  would  have  admired  those  lovely 
flowers  had  she  been  living.  She  did  not  look  natural.  I  was  almost  sorry  that  I  had 
seen  her,  for  I  would  rather  remember  her  as  she  looked  in  life  and  health ;  but  now 

when  I  think  of  her,  that  pale  purple  face  will  alwa3rs  rise  up  before  me.* *  Poor 

Mary  !  Only  think,  Luct,  if  it  had  been  you ;  and  it  would  have  been  no  more  re- 
markable ;  for  a  week  ago  she  was  looking  forward  to  a  long  life,  and  no  one  thought 
she  would  be  so  soon  called  away.    It  is  terrible  to  think  that  in  one  week  I  may 

be oh !  I  dare  not  think  where,  but  I  fear  not  in  Heaven.    Oh !  how  wicked  I 

have  always  been.  Would  that  I  could  repent,  and  be  what  I  must  be  before  I  can  die 
happily.  Dear  Luct,  now  is  the  time.  Now,  to-day,  this  very  minute,  turn  to  Goo. 
Give  yourself  all  to  Him,  dear  Luct,  and  you  will  be  happy  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  What  changes  a  day  may  bring  forth !  A  few  days  since  dear  Mart  was  as 
well,  and  as  likely  to  live  fifty  years  longer,  as  you  or  I ;  and  now  where  is  she?  Not 
on  earth  !  We  shall  never  see  her  again  until  we  meet  to  part  no  more  !*  .  .  .  <  I 
RKMEMBER,*  writes  a  friend,  (*  this  was  years  ago  reader,)  that  I  once  rejoiced  in  the 
possession  of  a  soft  brown  braid  of  hair  with  a  gold  clasp ;  a  keepsake  from  one 

^ho well,  no  matter,  that  day  has  passed.    Although  it  did  not,  like  the  ring  of 

Gtobs,  render  me  invisible,  it  did  render  me  insensible  to  ordinary  calamities,  and 
seemed  like  a  bow  of  promise  bound  around  my  youthful  days.  Some  one  must  have 
heard  of  it ;  for  lo  and  behold !  I  found  the  following  in  an  old  newspaper,  printed 
about  the  time  of  my  hallucination: 


'In  times  of  old  when  men  had  donn'd 

The  armor  for  the  flght, 
And  sworn  upon  their  dagger's  hilt 
To  battle  for  the  right : 

'  Fair  ladies  boimd  their  sashes  on. 

And  bade  them  there  remain 
Until  the  victory  was  won, 
And  peace  had  come  agsiin. 

'  And  thus  the  bracelet  thou  hast  placed 

Unon  my  arm  shall  be 

A  talisman  to  uree  me  on, 

And  win  the  Tictory. 


*  For  when  in  struggling  with  the  world 

That  arm  has  feeble  grown. 
And  weak  and  weary  with  the  strife. 
The  fainting  heart  sinks  down : 

*  Then,  as  the  pulse  against  it  beata 

With  throbbinff  soft  and  low, 

And  'neoth  it  as  the  stream  of  life 

Flows  on,  but  slack  and  slow  : 

*  The  pressure  of  that  braided  hair 

A  viffor  shall  impart 
Unto  the  feeble  arm  again. 
And  nerve  the  fainting  heart.' 


*  Are  Christtb  Minstrel's  yet  with  you  V  writes  a  Cincinnati  correspondent. 
*  They  are  filling  this  world  with  their  influence  and  giving  a  new  tone  to  the  next 
A  lady  in  Rev.  Mr.  M 's  church  has  two  fine  little  girb,  the  eldest  quite  a  profi- 
cient in  music,  and  the  younger  a  mere  child.  The  mother  was  moralizing  with  her 
children  very  devoutly  the  other  day,  in  allusion  to  the  death  of  a  young  associate  of 
theirs.  In  the  midst  pf  the  lecture,  the  elder  said  to  the  listening  little  one, '  Where 
do  you  think  Nannt  has  gone  V    <  Oh  V  responded  the  tiny  sentimentalist,  with  a  most 
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pioiu  twang^,  *She  *»  gone  where  the  good  niggers  go  I*  That  mother  has  concluded 
to  stng  somethingr  else  than  the  fortunes,  sublunary  and  celestial,  of  *  Uncle  Ned.' 
The  family  referred  to  above  came  from  the  staidest  portion  of  New-England.  The 
first  Sabbath  after  arriving  in  this  great  city  of  the  West,  where  things  often  go  on 
the  free-and-easy  scale,  one  of  the  young  members  inquired  on  her  way  through  the 
hubbub  to  church,  *Ma*  havn*t  they  got  any  Lord  here  /* '  .  .  .  Do  you  remember 
a  description  given  of  the  sloth  by  Svdnet  Smith,  in  his  review  of  *  Waterton's 
Wanderings  in  South-America  7*  *  The  sloth  in  its  wild  state  spends  its  life  in  trees, 
and  never  leaves  them  but  from  force  or  accident ;  and  what  is  roost  extraordinary,  he 
lives  not  upon  the  branches,  but  under  them.  He  moves  suspended,  rests  suspended, 
sleeps  suspended,  and  passes  his  life  in  suspense  — like  a  young  clergyman  distantly 
related  to  a  bishop  !*  .  .  .  The  following  remarks  of  the  London  *  Spectator*  weekly 
journal  upon  the  character  of  Lamb  will  be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers,  in  con- 
nection with  the  notice  of  Taltourd's  *  Last  Memorials*  of  him,  in  our  last  number : 
'  We  wish  that  we  could  expatiate  and  explain,  at  grreater  length  than  we  feel  justified 
at  doing  in  this  place,  on  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  this  delightful  writer  and  excellent 
man.  His  whole  life,  from  first  to  last,  is  a  history  of  unequalled  self-devotion.  Most 
men  would  have  sunk  beneath  the  horrors  which  beset  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
or  they  would  have  rebelled  against  so  terrible  a  destiny.  But  he  was  formed  of  the 
truest  metal ;  and  instead  of  showing  flaw  or  weakness,  he  came  strengthened  and 
tempered  out  of  the  *  ice-brook,'  a  wiser,  firmer,  and  better  man.  He  gave  up  all  the 
leisure  which  he  enjoyed  so  much,  all  his  pleasant  tastes,  to  soothe  the  craving  and 
unreasonable  importunities  of  a  drivelling  father.  He  gave  up  love,  and  a  long  life, 
to  the  solemn  duty  of  protecting  an  only  sister,  over  whose  head  jnadness  perpetually 
hovered.  He  had  a  scanty  income,  which  he  never  exceeded,  being  prudent  for  her 
sake  ;  never  allowing  his  love  for  society,  or  any  other  personal  motive,  to  tempt  him 
uito  expense,  which  might  dimmish  the  little  hoard  that  was  gradually  accumulating 
for  her  use.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  Charles  Lamb  without  pon- 
dering on  all  that  he  must  have  endured,  day  after  day,  from  the  i^prebension  of  the 
one  frightful  evil  which  forever  impended  over  him  —  or  rather  over  her  who  was  his 
constant  companion  and  constant  care.  And,  as  this  evil  often  returned,  it  required 
on  his  part  perpetual  vigilance.  There  was  no  respite  to  his  cares,  no  catastrophe  that  he 
might  not  reasonably  dread.  Yet  he  never  evaded  the  duties  which  he  had  taken 
upon  himself;  never  absented  himself  from  the  anxieties  that  beset  his  hearth,  to 
enjoy  elsewhere  selfish  pleasures.  He  was  not  content  with  doing  simply  what  was 
deemed  *  proper*  in  such  a  case ;  but  having  adopted  weighty  duties,  he  did  them 
manfully,  resolutely,  without  flinching  or  cessation,  to  the  last  day  of  his  exemplary 
life.  Let  us  call  it  hm  great  work  to  have  done  all  this.  For  that  to  which  we  owe 
his  other  works,  his  genius  or  his  humor,  (which  was  in  fact  his  genius)  that  is  now 
well  known  and  justly  valued.  It  was  delightful,  strange,  learned,  peculiar,  as  all 
original  genius  must  be ;  exhibiting  itself  in  quaint  and  curious  guises.  Above  all,  it 
was  genial,  embracing  all  things  kindly — all  things  that  came  within  its  scope. 
Mere  wit  is  a  small,  smart,  self-sufficing  quality  ;  but  genuine  humor  is  akin  to  ima- 
gination. It  i»  winged,  and  has  a  gentle  nature ;  leaning  towanf  human  weakness ; 
loving  to  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  things.  Of  this  sort  especially  was  Charles 
Lamb*s  humor.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  him ;  so  that  it  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  the 
elements  of  good  within.  He  took  in  the  high  and  low.  He  loved  to  stoop  perhaps 
better  than  to  soar.    Most  frequently,  indeed,  he  devoted  his  thoughts  to  humble  per- 
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80D8  and  familiar  objects ;  but  sometimes  he  rose  with  the  occasion  and  sacrificed  to 
the  gods.'  .  .  .  We  give  below  an  original  translation  in  hexameter  of  the  fini 
hundred  lines  of  Viroil*s  *  JSneid.*  The  poetry  might  perhaps  be  better,  bat  it  is 
neyertheless  a  very  curious  document.  It  agrees  line  for  line,  often  word  for  woid» 
and  not  unfrequently  foot  for  foot,  with  the  original ;  no  small  merit  in  these  days  of 
loose  renderings : 

'  Aiuts  and  the  hero  I  sine;  of  Troj ;  the  first  from  his  country, 
Italy,  exiled  by  Fate,  who  •oa;;ht  and  reached  the  LaTiniaa 
Shore.    He  was  harassed  long  on  land  and  sea  by  supernal 
Potency,  through  the  long-cherished  hate  of  Juno  relentleaa ; 
Much  too  in  wars  be  sufl'ered  ;  till  he  builded  a  city 
And  Ood's  altars  erected  in  Liitiuni.    Whence  were  the  Latins, 
And  our  fathers  of  Alba,  and  our  proud  city  Romaf 
Tell  me,  O  Muse  t  the  cause  —  how  Deitt  outraged ; 
Whereat  incensed,  did  the  Queen  of  the  Gods,  with  such  ills  to  struggle. 
Such  hardships  to  encotmter,  a  man  for  his  piety  noted 
Cruelly  force.    Dwell  passions  like  these  with  spirits  celeftial  f 

*  There  was  an  ancient  city — a  Tyrian  colony  held  it — 
Carthage.    Italy  opposite ;  but  far  from  the  Tiber's 
Entrance ;  abounding  in  wealth,  and  to  wars  all  fiercely  devoted. 
Which,  more  than  all  lands  beside,  Juno  is  said  to  have  cherished ; 
Holding  for  less  even  Samoa  than  Carthage.    Here  was  her  armor. 
Here  her  chariot  stood.    To  make  it  sovereign  of  nations 

Fate  permitting,  already  the  goddess  was  hoping  and  striving ; 

But  tuat  there  was  a  race  derived  from  the  blood  of  the  Trojans 

Rumor  had  told,  who  in  time  would  raie  the  Tyrian  towers; 

Hence  that  a  people,  ruling  far  and  glorious  in  warfiure, 

Brinffing  destruction  to  Afric,  would  come.    So  Fate  had  determined, 

Fearful  of  this ;  and  of  that  war  of  old  was  Latinia  mindful. 

Which  against  Troy  she  once  had  waged  for  Argos  beloved ; 

Nor  had  her  other  angerings  and  grievances  bitter 

Fallen  from  memory's  scat.    Stored  up  in  her  soul's  secret  chambers 

Pakis'  decision  still  lay,  and  the  wrong  to  her  beauty  then  slighted ; 

Hated  Elbct&a's  seed,  and  the  honors  of  Ganymede  stolen  ; 

These  more  inflaming  her  wrath,  storm  tossed  all  over  the  ocean, 

Trojans  escaped  from  the  Danai,  and  the  relentless  Achxx.ucs 

Far  away  from  Latium  she  kept :  and  many  a  cycle 

Wandered  they,  urged  on  by  Fate  over  every  water : 

Such  a  labor  it  was  tiie  Roman  name  to  establish. 

*  Scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  land  of  Sicily  seaward, 

Joyful  their  sails  they  spread,  and  dash  with  their  prow  the  sea-foam ; 

Wnen  Juno,  her  eternal  wound  rankling  within  her, 

Thus  to  herself :  '  Must  I,  begun,  desist  as  one  conquered  f 

Can  I  not  from  Italy  ward  the  rule  of  the  Trojans — 

For  that  the  Fates  forbid.    Could  Pallas  bum  up  the  Arglve 

Fleet  and  overwhelm  in  the  deep  whole  crews  of  the  Greciana, 

One  single  wrong  to  avenge — the  lust  of  Oiloan  Ajax  t. 

She  herself  hurlmg  the  swift-fiashing  fire  of  Jovb  from  the  heavens, 

Scattered  Uieir  ships  at  once,  and  roused  the  sea  by  a  tempest: 

Him  expiring,  from  his  breast  transfixed  fiery  volimies. 

Whirlwinds,  her  ministers,  seized,  and  infixed  on  a  rock's  pointed  rammit : 

Yet  here  am  I,  who  walk  as  queen  in  heaven,  of  Jove  too 

Sister  at  once  and  wife,  year  after  year  with  one  nation 

Waginff  a  war :  and  who  the  power  of  Juno  will  reverence 

After  all  this,  or  suppliant  lay  on  her  altars  a  victim  V 

*  Such  things  within  her  breast  inflamed,  Uie  goddess  revolving 
Into  the  country  of  storms,  to  a  land  full  of^furious  east-winds, 
Named  Eolia,  came.    Here  Eolus,  king  in  bis  cavern. 
Restless  struggling  winds,  and  stormy  tempests  resoiuding. 
Under  subjection  restrains,  and  keeps  them  in  chains  and  in  prison ; 
They  in  rebel  rage,  with  rumblings  loud  of  the  mountain, 

Roar  around  in  their  dens.    High  Eolus  sits  on  his  tower, 

Holding  Wm  sway,  and  soothes  their  rage,  and  tempers  their  fury. 

But  that  he  do,  all  tbe  seas  and  lands,  and  heaven  unbounded, 

Sure  they  would  bear  with  them  swift  along,  and  sweep  them  through  ether : 

But  the  omnipotent  sire  in  caverns  dark  hau  confined  them, 

This  to  prevent,  and  piles  of  lofty  mountains  upon  them 

Pressively  heaped,  and  given  them  a  Ung,  who  fix6d  laws  observing. 

When  to  restrain  them  would  know,  and  to  give  them  the  rein  at  hb  bidding ; 

Whom  then  Juno  thus  addressed,  in  iuppliant  accents : 
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'  *  iEoLXTS  I  ycm  hath  the  ptrent  of  gods  and  the  ruler  of  mortals 
GWen  to  oalm  the  waves  as  well  and  rouse  them  by  tempests : 
People  hateftil  to  me  sail  the  Tyrrheiiian  waters 
Troy  into  Italy  to  transport,  and  their  vanquished  Penates. 
Into  your  words  put  force,  and  whelm  theur  ships  in  the  sea  depths, 
Or  else  drive  them  diverse,  and  scatter  their  wrecks  on  the  ocean  I 
Twice  seven  nymphs  to  me  belone,  of  beauty  transcendent, 
Whereof  her  who  inform  is  loveliest,  Dbiopbia, 
Firmly  by  nuptial  ties  I  'U  secure,  and  your  own  I  'U  pronounce  her, 
80  that,  all  the  years  of  her  life  with  you  for  this  service 
Spent,  she  may  make  you  sire  of  a  race  of  beauteous  children.' 

*  iEoLus  in  reply :  '  Thine  the  task,  O  Queen  I  to  consider 
What  shall  be  thy  desire.    It  is  mine  to  accomplish  thy  wishes : 
Thou  what  dommions  here  I  have,  thou  rule,  and  Jovs's  favor 
Gainest  for  me.    Thou  givest  me  to  recline,  and  the  feasts  of  immortals ; 
Uak'st  me  too  to  be  potentate  of  storm-clouds  and  tempests.' 

'  Thus  Ijaring  spoken,  with  spear  converse  the  eavemous  mountain 
Full  on  its  side  he  struck,  and  the  winds,  as  if  drawn  up  in  columns, 
Where  they  have  passage  rush  forth,  and  blow  o'er  the  land  a  tornado : 
On  the  deep  sea  ttxey  fall,  and  all  from  its  lowest  abysses, 
Euxus  and  Notus  together  break  up,  and  tempest-abounding 
Africus ;  and  to  the  shore  they  roll  Uie  huge  swelling  billows : 
Then  comes  at  once  the  shouting  of  men  and  the  rattling  of  cordage ; 
All  of  a  sudden  the  clouds  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  the  Trojans 
Sky  and  the  light  of  day,  and  night  and  darkness  rest  on  the  ocean. 
Thunders  resound  through  the  heavens,  and  thick  lightnings  glitter  in  ether ; 
And  to  the  crews  every  sign  betokens  instant  destruction. 
Then  the  whole  frame  of  AifSAs,  with  shuddering  seized  and  enfeebled, 
Inly  he  groans,  and  his  hands  outstretched  together  to  heaven. 
Thus  with  loud  voice  he  laments  :  '  O  happy,  Uirice  happy  the  horoes 
Under  the  walla  of  Troy,  before  the  eyes  of  their  fathers, 
Whom  it  befel  to  die  I    Oh  I  of  the  line  of  Danans  bravest 
Ttdides,  that  1  on  the  plains  of  Troy  could  have  &Ilen  I 
Was  it  impossible  t    Could  not  my  life  blood  be  shed  by  thy  right  hand  t 
Where  by  the  spear  of  Achilles  lies  slain  the  brave  Hxcron,  where  mighty 
BAmpiDOK,  when  sunk  Id  the  stream,  old  Simois'  waters 
Roll  over  helmets  and  shields,  and  manly  corpses  of  heroes  I* 

Some  <  oongiderable  commotion,'  is  n't  there,  in  the  latter  end  of  fhiB  rather  windy 
deaeription?  .  .  .  A  nice  grammatical  error  has  escaped  the  proof-reader  on  page 
343  of  the  present  number.  *  Mr.  Halcro's  communications  pnnes,  does  they  ? 
'  Cats  eats  mice,'  and  *  shads  b  come ."  .  .  .  A  friend,  writmg  from  a  pleasant 
western  city,  says :  *  I  have  heard  no  diaphragm-splitting  jokes  (except  *  Knick.'s)  for 
a  three-month.  People  here  do  n't  laugh  ;  they  only  cachinnate,  *  like  one  sneezing 
through  wool.'  I  haye  heard,  however,  of  a  young  lady  *  down  east,'  who  thang 
*  alto'  in  one  of  the  churches.  She  had  been  at  a  boarding-school  for  half  a  quarter 
somewhere,  and  came  home  perfectly  amazed  that  her  unfashionaUe  papa  did  n't 
dine  at  <  chew  o'clock.'  She  always  spoke  of  her  *  tschewty,'  and  made  frequent 
allusioos  to  an  obsolete  old  lady  whom  the  ancients  knew  —  dame  '  Gratitschude.' 
Tliere  was  a  favorite  anthem,  commencing  *  Turn,  turn,  O  Lord  !  O,  turn  away,' 
etc.,  much  performed  by  the  choir.  She  always  chanted  it :  *  Tschum,  tschum,  O 
Lord  !  O,  tschum  away !'  much  to  the  edification  of  the  congregations  most  of  whom 

were  actively  interested  in  the  dairy  business. Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  fellow 

just  in  from  the  prairies,  who  entered  a  bar-ioom  m  Milwaukie  *  all  of  a  lather,'  after 
a  long  ride  on  horseback,  under  a  July  sun  7  WeU,  he  did ;  and  he  asked  for  *  some- 
thing right;*  and  as  he  grasped  a  goblet  of  *  brandy-smash,'  and  emptied  its  cool 
depths,  clinking  with  young  hail-stones,  the  bar-keeper,  with  a  patronizing  air,  such 
as  bar-keepers  only  know  how  to  assume,  asked  him  if  that  was  n*t '  light  7'  '  Right ! 
't  amt  nothin' else ! — and  I  wish  my  neck  was  as  long  as  a  rail-road,  I  do!'  .  .  .  Step 
in  at  the  Art-Union,  metropolitan  reader,  and  look  at  Frazeb's  Dengnfor  the  Wash- 
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ington  MonumenL  Of  all  that  have  been  presented,  we  consider  this  as  the  most 
appropriate  and  tasteful ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
committee.  He  has  chosen  the  open  circular  temple  of  the  Greeks,  which  will  un- 
fold to  the  eye  the  entire  circle  of  the  colonnade,  with  its  inner  and  outer  entablatures 
and  the  central  colossal  group  of  figures,  upon  the  principal  floor  of  the  rotunda,  the 
great  and  good  Wabbinoton  being  the  chief.  We  annex  such  extracts  from  Mr. 
Fbazee's  description  as  will  afford  a  succinct  idea  of  the  great  features  of  his  plan : 

'  Ths  order  in  its  general  features  is  Corinthian,  with  its  proportiona  taken  chiefly  from  tti» 
Athenian  examples.  The  colonnade  stands  upon  a  pedestal  of  thirteen  sides  and  angles,  a 
colnmn  rieinff  over  each  angle.  The  diameter  of  toe  temple,  at  the  base  of  the  columns,  is 
one  hundred  feet ;  the  columns  are  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  two  of  them  are  pierced  with  stairs, 
by  which  to  ascend  to  the  corridor*  above  the  entablatures,  one  within  and  two  withoot,  ex- 
tending entirely  round  the  dome  which  crowns  the  temple.  •  •  •  The  dome,  upon  its  exte- 
rior, is  characterized  by  its  thirteen  ribs,  corresponding  with  the  columnar  centres  ;  and  thir- 
teen star-lights  of  glass,  from  which  the  interior  of  the  dome  is  illuminated.  The  ribs  termiDate 
against  the  plinth  of  a  beautifully-foliated  pedestal,  which,  while  it  makes  an  elegant  fini»h 
to  the  dome,  supports  the  stiitue  of  History,  who  is  riding  in  her  winged  car,  looking;  o^rer  the 
world  around  her,  and  recording  its  great  events.  This  statue  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  earth ;  an  altitude  that  1  would  not  wish  to  exceed,  had  I  fifty  millions  at  my  dispcaL 

'  Looking  into  the  interior  of  the  dome,  we  arc  first  struck  with  the  brilliant  efCVcr  of  the 
thirteen  star-lights,  which  are  set  in  the  second  range  of  Lacunaria,  or  panellings  of  the  ceil- 
ing. These  stars  are  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  intended  to  be  made  of  eloBs  ei^ht 
inches  in  thickness,  bevelled  and  polished  like  so  many  diamonds ;  so  that  their  effect,  a&  seen 
when  standing  within  the  rotunda,  or  from  without,  when  the  8un  is  shining  upon  them,  will 
be  strikingly  beautiful.  On  pedestals  above  the  entablature  and  round  the  entire  circle,  are 
seen  the  wibged  genii  of  the  thirteen  states,  each  reclining  upon  a  shield,  on  which  will  be 
sculptured  the  arms  of  the  states  respectively.  They  bear  a  wreath  of  laurel-leaves  and  flow- 
ers, hanging  from  their  shoulders  in  festoons ;  thus  binding  together  the  whole  Union  in  one 
symbolical  chain  of  divine  beauty  and  sentiment  In  the  centre  of  the  vault  above  is  tiie  great 
spreading  eagle  hovering  over  all.  ...  On  the  frieze  of  the  interior  entablatiire  is  B«>cn  a 
Triumphal  Procession  of  the  whole  Union,  celebrating  the  great  ev«>nts  of  the  victory  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  achievement  of  civil  liberty.  Washington  and  Lafayette 
are  seated  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  which  heads  the  procession,  or  rather 
exhibits  the  most  grand  and  interesting  point  in  it.  Virgins  and  children  eo  before,  strewing 
flowers  in  the  way,  and  others  with  garlands  are  dancing  to  the  music  of^the  minstrels  who 
follow  on ;  while  behind  the  car  of  the  hero  are  seen  horsemen,  soldiers  and  citizens  pressing 
forward  in  the  glorious  train. 

•  The  capitals  of  the  columns  deserve  some  notice  here,  as  the  enrichments  on  them  arc  of 
my  own  invention,  and  purely  American ;  yet  they  are  engrafted  upon  Corinthian  proportiona. 

<An  American  Indian  stands  on  the  astragal  below,  one  under  each  angle  of^thc  abacus, 
which  they  bear  up  and  support  with  their  heads  and  arms.  The  four  intervals  between  the 
Indians  are  each  tcucen  up  by  two  American  deer  and  a  sheaf  of  Indian  com.  The  animals  are 
in  a  rearing  attitude,  and  feeding  on  the  sheaf,  which  stands  upright  between  them,  with  the 
flowering  tassels  of  the  stalks  rising  gracefully  upon  the  centre  of  the  abacus,  while  the  waving 
leaves  hang  pendent  from  the  sheaf,  shading  the  base  of  the  capital. 

•  Although  thiss  capital  in  its  general  etfect  resembles  the  Corinthian,  yet  the  developments 
of  the  human  form,  its  grace  aud  action,  together  with  the  homed  stags,  give  out  broader  and 
richer  m&sses  of  light  and  shade  than  are  seen  in  the  Corinthian  capital,  and  make  it  of  higher 
interest  to  the  eye  and  contemplation  of  the  beholder.  This  may,  I  think,  be  considen^  an 
American  capital. 

'  Descending  to  the  lower  divisions  of  the  monument,  we  see  several  panels  of  the  polygon 
filled  with  sculpture  in  relief.  Those  which  are  shown  in  the  drawings  are  sketches  of  the 
Declaration  of  IneL^yendencc,  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princtton,  Bunker  Jlill,  and  the  Surrcndtr  of 
Comwallis.  There  are  other  batties  and  subjecU  with  which  to  fill  the  remaining  eight  panels, 
should  this  design  be  adopted.  The  panels  are  eleven  feet  high  by  nineteen  in  length  ;  it  will 
be  seen  then  that  the  figures  in  the  reliefs  are  much  larger  than  life.  The  trophies  piled  upon 
the  eight  buttresses  are  the  spoils  of  war  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  four  recumbent  hors» 
on  the  pedestals  at  the  extreme  angles  of  the  terrace  ha% »  oach  a  wreatii  round  the  neck,  rc- 
presontuig  them  as  victors  in  the  combat,  and  as  worthy  of  a  wreath  for  their  hold  energies 
as  the  noble  auxiliarv  of  the  soldier  upon  the  battie-field.  The  height  of  these  horses  from  the 
lower  pavement  Is  tnlrty-seven  feet 

'  From  tiie  terraoe  you  enter  the  monument  on  four  sides,  passing  in  under  an  esffle  of  im- 
mense size,  standing  on  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  with  raised  wings,  hovering  over  and  guarding 
the  entrance,  to  see  that  no  desecrating  hand  enters  there.  The  lower  apartment  in  which 
you  enter  first  is  very  large,  and  may  be  used  as  a  repository  for  arms  and  ordnance  for  special 
purposes.  From  this  apartment  you  ascend  a  stairs  to  a  second  floor,  on  which  are  thirteen 
rooms,  about  fourteen  by  twenty  feet  in  size,  on  plan,  and  twenty  feet  high.  These  rooms 
may  be  appropriated  to  various  purposes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  high  and  distinct  character 
of  the  monument  One  or  more  for  a  library  of  military  and  scientific  works,  for  a  repository 
for  military  archives,  escutcheons  and  apparatus ;  also  for  meetings  of  military  offlcers,  etc* 

The  editor  of  the  ^AlhioiC  literary  journal,  a  capable  judge,  says  of  this  design,  in 
words  which  we  freely  endorse :  *  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  greatly  admire  this  plan ; 
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and  we  think  Mr.  FtuzEE  demxres  very  high  encomiomfl  for. its  composition.  We 
like  much  its  proportions,  the  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose 
intended.  If  the  conunittee  has  received  any  thing  better  we  should  yery  much  like 
to  see  it ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  come  across  an  architectural  drawing  that  to  our 
taste  is  in  the  main  so  excellent'  We  must  be  permitted  to  correct  our  respected  con- 
temporary on  one  point  Mr.  Frazkk  it  a  sculptor,  and  an  admirable  one ;  and  we  can 
well  beUeve  that  he  will  give  the  best  efl^ct  to  the  statulury  portions  of  his  noble  de- 
sign. .  .  .  Wandering  about  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Bothwell  Castle,  in  Scot- 
land, the  traveller,  if  he  be  of  an  umbrageous  and  tree-loving  nature,  will  turn  aside 
to  examine  a  group  of  winding  boughs  that  crawl  over  the  surface  of  the  grreen  sod, 
efibrt  of  the  gardener's  art,  and  there  he  will  find  a  simple  tomb-stone,  set  in  among 
trunks  of  trees,  and  shadowing  a  small  mound,  upon  which  m  inscribed  this  happy 
thought  of  attachment  The  lines  are  by  the  sister  of  the  present  Lord  of  Douglas, 
the  *  Douglas  of  the  Bloody  Heart,'  from  an  esteemed  relative  of  whom  we  derive 
them,  and  are  inscribed  in  all  womanly  tenderness  to  a  friend : 

'HERE       LIES 

*  0(115, 


*  Alas,  poor  Ti.  I  I '11  ne'er  complain, 

Whate'er  my  future  lot  mav  be, 
If  thoae  I  loTe  who  still  remain 

In  fond  affection  equal  thee  1' 

*  The  Confetnon,'  by  *  P.  C.,'  awaits  her  order  at  the  publicati6n-office.  Of  the 
previous  *  stipulation'  the  publisher  has  not  the  slightest  recollection  ;  the  Editor  cer- 
tainly hears  of  it  now  for  the  fint  time.  There  has  been  no  period,  within  the  last 
sixteen  volumes  of  the  Knicke^ibocker,  that  the  Editor  has  not  had  a  year's  supply 
of  publicly-accepted  matdriel  on  hand.  *  P.  C.  's  previous  verse  accidentally  *  fitted* ; 
it  was  not  demanded.  ...  Do  you  remember  these  thoughts,  reader,  upon  the  death 
of  a  child  7  Let  us  recall  them  to  your  recollection  in  connection  with  the  touching 
lines  which  follow  them,  which  we  receive  from  a  friendly  correspondent,  who  trans- 
cribes them  from  his  ori<;inal  and  selected  common-place  book :  '  No  one  feels  the 
death  of  a  child  as  a  mother  feels  it  Even  a  father  cannot  realize  it  thus.  There  is 
a  vacancy  in  his  home,  and  a  heaviness  in  his  heart ;  ther^  ia  a  chain  of  association 
that  comes  round  with  its  broken  link ;  there  are  memories  of  endearment,  a  keen 
sense  of  loss,  a  weeping  over  crushed  hopes,  and  pain  of  wounded  affisction.  But  the 
mother  feels  that  one  has  been  taken  away  who  was  still  closer  to  her  heart  Hers 
has  been  the  offic6  of  constant  ministration.  Every  gradation  of  feature  has  devel- 
oped before  her  eyes.  She  has  detected  every  new  gleam  of  intelligence.  She  has 
been  the  refuge  of  his  fears,  the  supply  of  his  wants.  And  when  he  dies,  a  portion  of 
her  own  life,  as  it  were,  dies.  How  can  she  give  it  up,  with  all  the  memories  of  these 
associations  7  The  timid  hands  that  have  so  often  taken  hers  in  trust  and  love  —  how 
can  she  fold  them  on  his  breast,  and  give  him  up  to  the  cold  clasp  of  death  7  The 
feet  whose  wanderings  she  has  watched  so  narrowly — how  can  she  see  them  strait- 
ened to  go  down  to  the  dark  valley  7  The  head  that  she  has  pressed  to  her  lips  and 
bosom,  that  she  has  watched  in  burning  sickness  and  peaceful  slumber,  a  hair  of  which 
she  would  not  see  harmed — oh !  how  can  she  consign  it  to  the  chamber  of  the  grave? 
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The  form  that  not  one  night  has  heen  beyond  her  vinon  or  her  knowledge,  how  can 
ahe  put  it  away  for  the  long  night  of  the  sepulchre,  to  see  it  no  more  ?  Man  haa  cares 
and  toihi  that  draw  away  his  thoughts  and  employ  them :  she  sits  in  ionelineas,  and  all 
these  memories,  all  these  suggestions,  crowd  upon  her.  How  can  she  bear  ail  this  ? 
She  could  not,  were  it  not  that  her  faith  is  as  her  afl^tion ;  and  if  the  one  is  moce 
deep  and  tender  than  in  man,  the  other  is  more  sunple  and  spontaneous,  and  takes  con- 
fidently hold  of  the  hand  of  God.'  Scarcely  can  one  take  up  a  metropolitan  jooiiial 
without  encountering  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  diildren  ;  a  dear  little  boy  has  been 
taken  hence,  or  a  lovely  little  girl  has  been  summoned  to  Heayen.  Tliere  is  not  a  be- 
reayed  mother  before  whom  these  pages  will  fall  but  will  find  her  eyes  filling  with 
tean  as  ahe  reads  these  tender  and  touching  lines : 

•LI  T  T  LE     FANNY. 

*  8bx  is  not  dead  •—  she  would  not  die 

And  leave  ni  nothing  bat  regret ; 
It  ia  but  sleep  that  shrouda  tiiat  eje, 

I  know  she 's  living  yet 
What  hare  I  done  amiss,  or  thou. 
That  God  should  steal  our  blossom  now  f 

*  Her  cheeks  are  cold  and  white  as  snow, 

Her  lips  lie  languidly  apart ; 
But  I  can  hear  the  warm  blood  flow— 

The  music  of  her  heart  f 
And  yet  those  hands  so  stiff  and  chUl, 
I  never  sawthem  lie  so  still. 

*  Her  rest  is  verr,  very  deep  ; 

Bo  deep,  her  bosom  scarcely  heaves ; 
She  seems  a  flower  just  gone  asleep, 

Among  whose  folded  leaves 
lliere  lingers  a  faint,  odorous  breath : 
Dear  Qod  1  if  this  indeed  ia  death  I 

'  They  tell  me  thou  art  free  from  pain. 

They  say  our  parting  is  but  brief ; 
But  tin  we  meet  in  Heaven  again, 

Where  shall  I  hide  my  grief  f 
Priest,  I  will  cease  this  vain  regret. 
If  thou  wilt  teach  me  to  forget  I 

*  To-morrow  mom  the  sun  will  rise, 

The  stars  will  shine  to-morrow  night; 
But  oh  (  how  hateAil  to  these  eyes 

Will  seem  their  once  loved  light  I 
There  is  no  longer  Joy  to  me 
In  any  thing  thou  canst  not  see. 

'All  earth's  fair  forms  seem  now  to  me, 

To  take  the  ugly  form  of  death ; 
The  verf  flowers  so  loved  by  thee 

Have  lost  their  perfumed  breath : 
All  sounds  fall  harshly  on  my  ear, 
That  were  most  sweet  when  thou  couldtthear. 

*I  know  thy  sinless  soul,  whose  light 

To  us  so  brief  a  time  was  given, 
With  kindred  spirits,  pure  and  bright, 

Is  hamy  now  in  Heaven : 
Dear  child  1  and  yet  1  cannot  bear 
To  think  thy  soul  is  even  there  1' 

Wb  have  before  us  the  last  'Report  of  the  House  of  Industry  and  Home  for  tke 
Friendleeef  and  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  record  its  continued  and  increasmg  useful- 
There  are  many  noble  and  generous  hearts  constantly  exercised  for  the  benefit 
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of  that  iiwtitntion,  and  the  unhappy  or  unfortunate  persons  who  seek  its  friendly  shel- 
ter. Who  can  estimate  the  good  that  it  riiall  yet  accomplish  ?  How  many  brands 
will  it  pluck  from  the  burning !  The  public,  the  generous  ?nves  and  daughters  of  the 
metropolis,  especially,  should  aid,  by  their  actiye  sympathy  and  liberal  contributions, 
the  holy  cause  in  which  these  ministering  spirits  of  mercy  and  consolation  are  engaged. 
<  The  Home'  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  our  citizens.  It  is  the  abode  of  neatness,  com- 
fort and  order ;  and  such  a  moral  *  disinfecting  agent'  in  a  city  like  this  is  a  blessing  to 
be  cherished.  .  .  .  Some  one  mentioned  to  us  the  other  day  the  circumstance  of  a 
fat  querulous  old  fellow  who  was  driven  from  a  stage-coach  by  passengers  whom  he 
had  annoyed  with  his  growlings  and  complainings.  A  cigar  was  lighted,  when  at  a 
preconcerted  moment  one  of  the  passengers  exclaimed,  *  For  God's  sake,  Sir,  put  out 
that  fire !  I  have  four  pounds  of  powder  in  my  overcoat  pocket !'  *  Driver !  driver! 
stop !  —  stop !  —  STO? !'  exclaimed  the  victim  of  this  '  gunpowder  plot :'  *  Let  me  get 
out !  —  let  me  get  out !  There 's  a  man  here  with  powder  in  his  pockets,  and  he  'U 
blow  us  all  to  the  devil !'  The  complainant  <  got  out'  accordingly,  in  no  small  hurry, 
and  the  passengers  thenceforward  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  undisturbed 
by  his  farther  annoyance.  This  anecdote  reminds  us  of  an  occurrence  which  once 
took  place  at  the  long  and  picturesque  bridge  over  the  Cayuga  lake,  that  middle- western 
harriirtt  of  which  success  or  defeat,  in  times  of  political  excitement,  are  now  predi- 
cated. A  wag  fr«m  Syracuse,  who  with  some  half-dozen  friends  had  been  disporting 
at  the  pleasant  and  flourishing  village  of  Seneca  Falls,  determined,  on  approaching 
the  toll-gate  in  a  sleigh,  one  stormy  winter  night,  to  *  run  the  bridge.'  *  Lie  down, 
boys,'  said  he,  *  in  the  sleigh,  and  when  we  get  under  the  gate,  groan  a  little,  and 
tremble,  but  do  n't  over-do  it.  Here,  get  under  these  hone-blankets.'  They  did  so ; 
and  when  the  sleigh  came  under  the  picket-draw  of  the  bridge,  they  began  to  moan 
and  shake,  so  that  *  it  was  piteous  to  see  and  eke  to  hear.'  *  I  have  nothing  less  than 
this  ten-dollar  bill,'  said  our  wag,  handing  the  gate-keeper  a  bank-note ;  *  but  for 
heaven's  sake  change  it  just  as  quick  as  ever  you  can  I    I  have  three  friends  in  the 

sleigh  who  are  almost  dead  with  the  smallpox,  and  I  'm  in  a '    <  Drive  on ! 

drive  on !'  said  the  terrified  gate-keeper,  handing  back  the  bill ;  <  drive  on  —  pay  next 
time !'  Above  the  whistling  of  the  snow-laden  wind  which  swept  over  that  frozen 
lake,  and  the  trampling  of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  bridge  that  night,  the  gate-keeper 
heard  the  loud  laugh  of  those  wags,  proclauning  that  he  had  been  <  taken  in  and  done 
for !'  .  .  .  <  Can  you  show  me  Main-street  ?'  said  an  ingenuous,  fresh-looking  young 
man  to  us,  the  other  morning,  near  Hudson-Square,  as  we  were  walking  down  to  the 
publication-office.  <  Main-street?'  we  asked ;  *  New- York  has  no  Main-street :  you 
are  thinking  of  Broadway,  perhaps?'  *  Oh,  yes;  Broadway  —  that's  it.  I  didn't 
know ;  I  never  ben  in  a  city  afore.'  We  accompanied  him  to  and  down  Broadway, 
and  enjoyed  hit  enjoyment  at  all  the  strange  sights  he  saw.  We  almost  envied  him 
the  romantic  newness  of  his  sensations.  He  was  positively  eloquent,  in  his  simple 
way,  as  he  depicted  his  emotions  on  nearing  the  metropolis  in  the  morning  steamer. 
As  he  approached  this  *  London  of  America'  the  cloud  of  coal-reek  which  overhung 
the  giant  city,  indicating  its  vicinity  long  before  he  reached  the  northern  verge ;  the 
many  sails  which  were  tending  toward  it,  in  the  expanding  river  and  opening  harbor; 
and  at  last,  the  broad  bay,  with  tail  ships  setting  in  from  the  sea ;  the  steamers  and 
water-craft  of  every  description  hurrying  to  and  frx>  from  either  shore  ;  and  the  Great 
Metropolis  itself  stretching  into  the  distance,  with  its  domes  and  spires,  its  towera,  cu- 
polas and  *  tteepled  chunnies,'  rising  through  a  canopy  of  smokoi  in  the  gray  dawn  of 
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a  cIoadlcsB  September  morning ;  these,  bursting  upon  his  sensitive  vision  at  once,  had 
filled  his  mind,  and  almost  made  him  a  painter  through  the  medium  of  words.  He 
renewed  within  us  our  love  of,  and  pride  in,  this  our  pleasant  dwelling-place,  the  great 
metropolis  of  our  native  state.  What  a  city  shall  we  be  by  and  by  !  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  estimate  the  future  extent  of  the  metropolis.  Far  beyond  the  extremest 
suburbs  noble  edifices  constantly  arise,  startling  the  infrequent  traveller  out-of-town- 
ward  ;  but,  like  isolated  figures  upon  a  chess-board,  the  city  soon  moves  up  to  and  sur- 
rounds them,  and  they  only  help  to  form  the  ever-widening,  spreading  Town.  Long 
prosper  good  old  Manhattan  !  .  .  .  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Pancko,  the  sable  orator  and  bard 
<  ob  de  star-city  ob  de  Empire  State,*  whose  speech  at  a  recent  meeting  ob  *  colored 
pussons'  at  Utica  was  reported  entire  in  our  last  number,  has  sent  us  two  *  efitisings' 
from  his  prolific  pen,  the  results  of  his  latest  *  poemisin'.  Mr.  Pancko  states  that  his 
loftiest  inspirations  come  to  him  when  he  is  whitewashing  the  ceiling  of  a  high  room 
with  a  long  brush.  The  physical  action  is  in  keeping  with  his  intellectual  exercise, 
and  he  is  lifted  up  with  high -reaching  thoughts.  The  *  Lines  for  Fire  Company 
Number  Five,''  describing,  to  the  tune  of  <  Bonaparte  crossing  the  Rhine,*  a  visit  paid 
to  Syracuse  by  that  body,  must  have  been  composed  in  a  room  at  least  sixteen  feet 
high,  with  the  accessories  of  a  full  pail  and  a  *  rich  brush.'  He  has  <  built  the  loAy 
rhyme'  to  an  unusual  altitude,  even  for  so  distinguished  an  architect  of  colored  verse  as 
himself.  But  Mr.  Pancko  shall  speak  for  himself,  <  uf  he  i«  an  ideot,  an'  uf  he  it  a 
fool,'  as  *  de  Honorable  Tucker  Woodson'  said,  on  a  memorable  occasion : 


'  To  all  the  world,  both  great  and  small, 
Your  kind  attention  now  we  call, 
To  meditate  and  sympathize 
O'er  those  who  save  uncounted  lives. 

'  The  Fire  Department  I  do  mean, 
Who,  when  trouble  comes,  are  ever  seen  ; 
When  couflagrations  do  break  out 
They  are  ever  on  hand,  expert  and  stout 

'  August  the  third,  in  good  repair, 
We  did  embark  on  board  the  cars, 
In  eighteen  forty -eight  they  say, 
And  arrived  at  Syracuse  that  day. 

•  Our  conquering  hero.  Number  Five, 
Constrained  them  all  to  strain  their  eyes 
At  Syracuse,  that  splendid  place, 
Who  used  us  all  with  sublimated  grace. 

'  Our  conquering  hero  we  did  test, 
To  see  if  it  was  not  the  best ; 
And  to  our  satisfaction  we 
Their  conquering  hero  let  them  see. 


•  From  whence  did  this  exceeder  came, 
Which  merited  such  sublime  fame  t 
From  Utica,  we  must  relate, 

The  Star  of  the  Empire  State. 

'  Our  Foreman  of  gem  Number  Five 
Has  saved  great  num  ber  of  precious  lives  ; 
John  Armin,  with  his  active  band. 
Is  an  ornament  to  Christian  land. 

'  When  they  returned,  about  mid-day, 
August  the  fifth,  they  all  do  say. 
In  splendor  each  their  hand  did  slap, 
Went  and  rctrcshed  at  Captain  Cz.aff's. 

•  With  gratitude  they  all  did  Joto 
Toward  Syracuse,  who  was  so  kind  ; 
With  cordial  grace  we  was  received. 
In  love  and  honor  we  did  leave. 

•  Thank  Heaven  for  our  safe  return. 

Our  expenses  for  we  ne'er  shall  mourn ; 
But  ho[>c  in  time  to  start  again. 
Where  we  sweet  Heaven  may  obtain.' 


It  may  seem  supererogatory  and  adscititious,  and  also  quite  unnecessary,  to  call 
attention  to  particular  stanzas  of  the  above ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  expression  of 
our  decided  preference  for  verses  seven  and  eight.  Striking  as  are  the  rest,  we  esteem 
these  preeminently  Panckonian.  But  Mr.  Pancko  soars  the  highest  in  moral  and 
religious  colored  satire ;  and  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Christian  Ford,  on  the  Richfield 
turnpike,  who  declined  to  assist  him  out  of  a  *  rut,'  will  long  rue  the  day  that  he  did  so : 


'  I  THINK  in  April,  on  the  twelfth, 
The  same  in  substance  has  been  felt; 
From  one  a  Christian  said  to  be. 
But  Christian  light  I  did  not  see. 


*  On  Richfield  turnpike,  ia  good  word, 
I  called  on  one  called  Christian  Foai>» 
And  asked  him  for  his  friendly  aid. 
And  told  him  ho  should  well  be  paid. 
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*  My  tronble  wu  as  I  Ml  rclntc  :  '  No  whiskey  should  his  oxen  draw, 
My  watjon  throuffh  tho  frost  did  break,  Xor  hor=*'J».  tliouch  they  Iny  on  <«traw ; 
Until  the  hubs  struck  on  the  ground  ;  Purh  rhri»tinn»».  in  my  own  belief, 
But  help  from  him  could  not  b€  found.  Will  hare  to  pray  for  some  relief. 

*  Seven  barreln  of  whiskey,  which  was  mine,  j  *  In  closing  of  my  few  remarks, 
And  help  I  wanted  at  that  time  ;  <  I  him  forgive  with  all  my  heart; 
But  Christian  Ford  to  me  did  say,  '  Puch  relisrion  I  do  not  profess,     • 
No  help  from  him  to  me  that  day.  '  For  brotherly  kindness  I  think  best' 

Wk  should  like  hugely  to  look  into  the  port-folios  of  our  contributoTs  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  Union, and  soe  tliere  the  skitches  of  half-finished  essays,  still-bom  poems, 
links  and  fra^ents  of  ideas  and  conceptions  which  *  but  breathed  and  died/  A 
man  is  not  always,  nor  is  he   usually,  the  best  judge  of  his  own  productions. 

*  Think  of  this  when  you  're  smokin'  your  'baccy,'  gentlemen,  and  act  accord- 
ingly.' .  .  .  PuT.NAM,  publislier,  Broadway,  has  issued  an  elegant  new  edition,  revised, 
of  Washington  Irvins^8  Sketch  Book.  Nothing  of  course  need  be  said  of  a  work, 
which  has  '  stamped  itself  upon  the  age,  and  to  all  time  ;'  but  the  history  of  its  pro- 
duction is  of  such  interest  that  we  give  it  entire  from  the  early  sheets  of  the  volume, 
kindly  loaned  us  by  the  publisher : 

'  Thk  following  papers,  with  two  exceptions,  were  written  in  England,  and  formed  but  part 
of  an  intended  aeries  for  which  I  had  niHtle  notes  and  memorandums.  Before  I  could  mature 
a  plan,  however,  circumstances  compelled  me  to  send  them  piecemeal  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  were  published  from  time  to  time  in  portions  or  numbers.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  publish  them  in  England,  being  conscious  that  much  of  their  contents  could  be  interest- 
ing only  to  American  readers,  and,  in  truth,  being  deterred  by  the  severity  with  which  Ameri- 
can productions  had  been  treated  by  the  British  press. 

*  By  the  time  the  contents  of  the  first  volume  had  appeared  in  this  occasional  manner,  they 
began  to  find  their  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  be  inserted,  with  many  kind  eocomiums,  in 
the  London  Literary  Gazette.  It  was  said  also  that  a  London  bookseller  intended  to  publish 
them  in  a  collective  form.  I  determined  therefore  to  bring  them  forward  myself,  that  they 
might  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  my  superintendence  and  revision.  I  accordingly  took  the 
printed  numbers  which  I  hud  received  from  the  United  Htates  to  Mr.  John  Mukray,  the  emi- 
nent publisher,  from  whom  I  had  already  received  friendly  attentions,  and  left  them  with  him 
for  examination,  informina;  him  thut  should  he  be  inclined  to  bring  them  before  the  public,  I 
had  materials  enough  on  hand  for  a  second  volume.  Several  days  having  elapsed  without  any 
communication  from  Mr.  Murray,  I  addressed  a  note  to  him,  in  which  [  construed  his  silence 
into  a  tacit  rejection  of  my  work,  and  hecrged  that  the  numbers  I  had  left  with  him  might  be 
returned  to  me.    The  following  was  his  reply  : 

*  *  Mr  DEAB  Sir  : 

' '  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  feel  truly  obliged  by  your  kind  intentions  toward  me,  and 
that  I  entertain  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  your  most  tasteful  talents.  My  house  is  com- 
pletely tilled  with  work  neople  at  this  time,  and  I  have  only  an  office  to  transact  business  in; 
and  yesterday  I  was  wholly  occupied,  or  I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
* '  If  it  would#not  suit  me  to  enira:?e  in  the  puitlication  of  your  present  work,  it  is  only  because 
I  do  not  see  thut  scope  in  the  nature  of  it  whic-h  would  enable  me  to  make  those  satisfactory 
accounts  between  us.  without  which  I  really  feel  no  satisfaction  in  engaging;  but  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  promote  tiieir  circulation,  and  shall  be  most  ready  to  attend  to  any  future  plan  of  yours. 

• '  With  much  regard,  1  remain,  dear  Sir, 

' '  Your  ifaitbful  servant, 

' '  John  MuaiiAT.' 

'  This  was  disheartening,  and  might  have  deterred  me  from  any  farther  prosecution  of  the 
matter,  had  the  question  of  republication  in  Great-Britain  rested  entirely  with  me  ;  but  I  appre- 
hended the  appearance  of  a  spurious  edition.  I  now  thought  of  Mr.  Amcuibald  Const ablx  as 
publisher,  having  been  treated  by  him  with  much  hospitality  during  a  visit  to  Edinburgh ;  but 
first  I  determined  to  submit  my  work  to  Sir  Wai.ter  (then  Mr.)  Pcott,  being  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  the  cordial  reception  I  had  experienced  from  him  at  Abbotsford  a  few  years  previously, 
and  by  the  favorable  opinion  he  had  expressed  to  others  of  my  earlier  writings.  I  accordingly 
seat  him  the  printed  numbers  of  the  Sketah  Book  in  a  parcel  by  coach,  and  at  the  same  time 
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wrote  to  hizDf  hinting  that  since  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  hia  hospitality  a  rererae 
had  taken  place  in  my  affairs  which  made  the  suceessfdl  exercise  of  my  pen  all-important  to 
me ;  I  begged  him  therefore  to  look  over  the  literary  articles  I  had  forwarded  to  him,  and,  if 
he  thought  they  would  bear  European  republication,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Coi«9tabx.x 
would  be  inclined  to  be  the  publisher. 

'  The  parcel  containing  my  work  went  by  coach  to  Scott's  address  in  Edinburgh ;  the  letter 
went  by  mail  to  his  residence  in  the  country.  By  the  rery  first  post  I  receired  a  reply,  before 
be  had  seen  my  work. 

* '  I  was  down  at  Kelso,'  said  he, '  when  your  letter  reached  Abbotsford.  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  town,  and  will  couTerse  with  Constablx,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  forward  your 
views :  I  assure  you  nothing  will  gire  me  more  pleasure.' 

'  The  hint  however  about  a  reverse  of  fortune  had  struck  the  quick  apprehension  of  Scott, 
and  with  that  practical  and  efficient  good-will  which  belonged  to  his  nature,  he  had  already 
devised  a  way  of  aiding  me.  A  weekly  periodical,  he  went  on  to  inform  me,  was  about  to  be 
set  up  in  Edinburgh,  supported  by  the  most  respectable  talents,  and  amply  furnished  with  all 
the  necessary  information.  The  appointment  of  the  editor,  for  which  ample  funds  were  pro* 
vlded,  would  be  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year,  with  the  reasonable  prospect  of  farther 
advantages.  This  situation,  being  apparently  at  his  disposal,  he  frankly  offered  to  me.  The 
work,  however,  he  intimated,  was  to  have  somewhat  of  a  political  bearing,  and  he  expressed 
an  apprehension  that  the  tone  it  was  desired  to  adopt  might  not  suit  me.  '  Yet  I  risk  the  ques- 
tion,' added  he,  'because  I  know  no  man  so  well  qualified  for  this  important  task,  and  perhaps 
because  it  will  necessarily  bring  you  to  Edinburgh.  If  my  proposal  does  not  suit,  you  need 
only  keep  the  matter  secret,  and  there  is  no  harm  done.  '  And  for  my  love  I  pray  you  wrong 
me  not'  If^  on  the  contrary,  you  think  it  could  be  made  to  suit  you,  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible,  addressing  Castle-street,  Edinburgh.' 

'  In  a  postscript,  written  from  Edinburgh,  he  adds :  *  I  am  just  come  here,  and  have  glanced 
over  the  Sketch  Book.  It  is  positively  beautiful,  and  increases  my  desire  to  crimp  you,  if  it  be 
possible.  Some  difficulties  there  always  are  in  managing  such  a  matter,  especially  at  the  out- 
set ;  but  we  will  obviate  them  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.' 

*  The  following  is  f^om  an  imperfect  draught  of  my  reply,  which  underwent  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  copy  sent : 

* '  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  your  letter.  I  had  begun  to  feel  as  if  I  had 
taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a  genial  sunshine  about  yt>a 
that  warms  every  creeping  thing  into  heart  and  confidence.  Your  literary  proposal  both  sur- 
prises and  flatters  me,  as  it  evinces  a  much  higher  opinion  of  my  talents  than  I  have  myself.' 

*  I  then  went  on  to  explain  that  I  found  myself  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  situation  offered  to 
me,  not  merely  by  my  political  opinions,  but  by  the  very  constitution  and  habits  of  my  mind. 
*My  whole  course  of  life,'  I  observed,  'has  been  desultory,  and  I  am  unfitted  for  any  periodi- 
cally-recurring task,  or  any  stipulated  labor  of  body  or  mind.  I  have  no  command  of  my 
talents,  such  as  they  are,  and  have  to  watch  the  varyings  of  my  mind  as  I  would  those  of  a 
weather-cock.  Practice  and  training  may  bring  me  more  into  rule ;  but  at  present  I  am  as  use- 
less for  regular  service  as  one  of  my  own  country  Indians,  or  a  Don  Cossack. 

*  <  I  must  therefore,  keep  on  pretty  much  as  I  have  begun ;  writing  when  I  can,  not  when  I 
would.  I  shall  occasionally  shift  my  residence  and  write  whatever  is  suggested  by  objects  be- 
fore me,  or  whatever  rises  in  my  imagination ;  and  hope  to  write  better  and  more  copiously  by- 
«nd-by. 

'  *  I  am  playing  the  egotist,  but  I  know  no  better  way  of  answering  your  proposal  than  by 
dxowing  what  a  very  good-for-nothing  kind  of  being  I  am.  Should  Mr.  Conbtablk  feel  inclined 
to  make  a  bargdn  for  the  wares  I  have  on  hand,  he  will  encourage  me  to  further  enterprise ;  and 
it  will  be  something  like  trading  with  a  gipsy  for  the  fruiu  of  his  prowllngs,  who  may  at  one 
time  have  nothing  but  a  wooden  bowl  to  offier,  and  at  another  time  a  silver  tankard.' 

*  In  reply,  Scorr  expressed  regret,  but  not  surprise,  at  my  declining  what  might  have  proved 
a  troublesome  duty. '  He  then  recurred  to  the  original  subject  of  our  correspondence ;  entered 
Into  a  detaO  of  the  various  terms  upon  which  arrangements  were  made  between  authors  and 
booksellers,  that  I  might  take  my  choice ;  expressing  the  most  encouraging  confidence  of  the 
success  of  my  work,  and  of  previous  works  which  I  had  produced  in  America.  '  I  did  no  more,' 
added  he,  'than  open  the  trenches  with  Constablk  ;  but  I  am  sure  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  write  to  him,  you  will  find  him  disposed  to  treat  your  overtures  with  every  degree  of  atten- 
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tion.  Or,if  joathinkitof  conieqaanea  in Oie  flnt place  to lee Be, I  iball be ia  LondoD in  the 
coarae  of  a  month,  end  whatever  my  ezpextenoe  can  commaad  ia  moat  heartUj  at  yoor  com* 
mand.  But  I  can  add  little  to  what  I  have  aaid  abore,  except  my  earneat  recommendation  to 
CoNSTABLK  to  enter  into  the  negotiation.'* 

.  '  Before  the  receipt  of  this  moat  obliging  letter,  however,  I  had  determined  to  look  to  no 
leading  bookaeller  for  a  lanneh,  bnt  to  throw  my  work  before  the  pnblie  at  my  own  riak,  and 
let  it  sink  or  awim  according  to  ita  merits.  I  wrote  to  that  efibet  to  Scott  and  aoon  reeeived  a 
reply: 

' '  I  obaerre  with  pleasure  that  you  are  going  to  come  forth  in  Britain.  It  ia  certainly  not  the 
very  best  way  to  publish  on  one's  own  accompt ;  for  the  booksellera  set  their  ftce  against  the 
clrenlatlon  of  such  works  as  do  not  pey  an  amaxing  toll  to  themselves.  But  they  have  lost  the 
art  of  altogether  damming  up  the  road  in  such  cases  between  the  author  and  the  public,  which 
they  were  once  able  to  do  as  effectually  as  Diobolus  in  John  Buntan's  Holy  War  closed  up  the 
windows  of  my  Lord  Understanding's  mansion.  I  am  sure  of  one  fhing,  that  you  have  only  to 
be  known  to  the  British  public  to  be  admired  by  them,  and  I  would  not  say  so  unless  I  reaUy  waa 
of  that  opinion.  ^ 

*  *  If  yon  ever  aee  a  witty  hot  rather  local  publication  called  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  liaga- 
sine,  you  will  find  some  notice  of  your  works  in  the  last  number :  the  author  la  a  friend  of  mine, 
to  whom  I  have  introduced  you  is  your  literary  capacity.  His  name  is  LocKHiaT,  a  young  man 
of  very  considerable  talent,  and  who  will  soon  be  intimately  connected  with  my  ftmily.  My 
faithful  friend  KsiaajaacKXB,  is  to  be  next  examined  and  illustrated.  Cohstablb  was  ex- 
tremely willing  to  enter  into  consideration  of  a  treaty  for  your  works,  but  I  foresee  will  be  still 

more  so  when 

*  Took  nam*  it  np.  and  may  go 
From  Toledo  to  Madnd:' 

and  that  will  soon  be  the  case.  I  trust  to  be  in  Ixmdon  about  tiie  middle  of  the  month,  and 
promise  myself  great  pleaaure  In  once  again  shaking  you  by  the  hand.' 

*  The  first  volume  of  the  Sketch  Book  was  put  to  press  in  London  as  I  had  reaolved,  at  my 
own  risk,  by  a  bookseller  unknown  to  fiune,  and  without  any  of  the  usual  arta  by  which  a  work 
Is  trumpeted  into  notice.  BtiU  some  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  the  extraeti  wUeh  had 
previonsiy  appeared  ia  die  Literary  Gazette,  and  by  the  kind  Word  spoken  by  the  editor  of  that 
periodical,  and  it  waa  getting  into  fair  circulation,  when  my  worthy  bookseller  failed  befove  the 
first  month  was  over,  and  the  sale  waa  interrupted. 

*  At  this  Juncture  Scott,  arrived  In  London.  I  called  to  him  for  help,  as  I  was  sticking  in  the 
mire,  and  more  propitious  than  Herculxs,  he  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Through  hit 
favorable  repreaentationa,  MunxAv  waa  quickly  induced  to  undertake  the  future  publication  of 
the  work  which  he  had  previously  declined.  A  further  edition  of  the  flrat  volume  was  struck 
off  and  the  second  volume  was  put  to  press,  and  from  that  time  Muxxat  beeame  my  publisher, 
conducting  himself  in  all  his  dealings  with  that  fair,  open,  and  liberal  spirit  which  had  obtained 
for  hhn  the  well-merited  appellation  of  the  Prince  of  Booksellera. 

*  Thus,  under  the  kind  and  cordial  auspices  of  Sir  Waltkx  Scott,  I  began  my  literary  career 
in  Europe ;  and  I  fiMi  that  I  am  bnt  discharging,  in  a  trliUng  degree,  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  that  golden-hearted  man  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  him.  But  who  of  hii 
literary  contemporaries  ever  appUed  to  him  for  aid  or  counsel  that  did  not  experience  the  moat 
prompt,  generous,  and  effectual  assistance  I' 

The  public's  old  iavorite  never  appeared  before  in  a  better  garb.  The  types,  paper, 
printing,  binding,  all  are  excellent  ...  An  amusing  specimen  of  *  indiyiduality* 
in  language  was  lately  mentioned  to  us  by  an  entertaining  friend    A  man  in  an 

*  I  cannot  avoid  subjoining  In  a  note  a  succeeding  paragraph  of  Scott's  letter,  which  though 
it  doea  not  relate  to  the  main  subject  of  oat  correspondence,  Iras  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
Some  time  previonsiy  I  had  sent  Miss  Sophia  Scott  small  duodecimo  American  editions  of  her 
fktfaer's  poems  published  In  Edinburgh  in  quarto  volumes ;  showing  the  '  nigromnncy'  (k  the 
American  press,  by  which  a  quart  of  wine  is  conjured  into  a  pint  bottle.  Scott  observes :  *  In 
my  hurry,  I  have  not  thanked  you  in  Sophia's  name  for  the  kind  attention  which  furnished  her 
with  tiie  American  volumes.  I  am  not  ttpite  sure  1  can  add  my  own,  since  von  have  made  her 
acouainted  with  much  more  of  papa's  folly  than  she  would  ever  otherwise  have  learned ;  for  I 
had  taken  special  care  they  should  never  see  any  of  those  things  during  tiieir  eitfiier  yeara.  I 
think  1  told  you  that  Walrb  ia  sweeping  the  firmament  with  a  feather  like  a  maypole  and  in* 
denting  the  pavement  with  a  sword  like  a  scythe  ;  in  other  words,  he  h/ta  become  a  whiskered 
hnaaarintheEiglilaeBthDragoona.'  -^  t  . 
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eastern  city,  wmewhat  noted  for  wrestling,  sparring,  and  kindred  physical  feats,  hay- 
ing been  persuaded  to  enter  a  church  on  the  Sahbath,  and  *  sit  out*  a  long  doctrinal 
discourae,  was  asked,  on  retiring  after  the  service,  what  he  thought  of  the  sermon : 
*  Think  ?'  said  he ;  *  why,  if  I  could  n't  preach  a  better  sarmont  than  that,  irt^A  one 
hand  tied  behind  me,  you  can  take  my  hat  I*  .  .  .  Wb  should  like  some  nadetr 
who  can  do  it,  to  show  us  a  more  gallant  picture  of  a  heroic  spirit  taking  his  last 
leave  of  the  world  than  is  contained  in  the  ensuing  noble  lines : 

*  Let  my  death 
Define  life  nothing  but  a  courtier's  breath. 
Nothing  ii  made  of  nanght ;  of  all  things  made 
The  abstract  is  a  dream  but  of  a  shade. 
1  'U  not  complain  to  earth  now,  but  to  hearen. 
And  Ollce  a  man)  look  upward  even  in  death ; 
And  if  Vbsp ASIAN  thought  in  majesty 
An  emperor  might  die  standing,  why  not  1 1 

(One  offen  to  kdp  kirn.) 
*  Nay,  without  help,  in  which  I  will  exceed  him. 
For  he  died  splinted  by  his  chamber-grooms. 
Prop  me,  true  sword !  as  thou  hast  ever  done ; 
The  equal  thousht  I  bear  of  life  and  death 
Shall  make  me  faint  on  no  side.    I  am  up 
Here  like  a  Roman  statue ;  I  will  stand 
Till  death  hare  made  me  marble  I' 

Curious  and  odd  things  not  uufrequently  occur  <  before  the  Mayor.'  The  other 
day,  in  attending  to  applications  for  situations  in  the  police-force,  the  Mayor,  it  was 
supposed,  was  about  to  invest  Patrick  Murpht  with  a  *  star,'  when  some  of  his  Irish 
competitors  outside  the  railing  cried  out :  *  Are  ye  goin*  to  *pint  Pat,  yer  Honor?  He 
can 't  write  his  name,  yer  Honor.'  *  I  am  only  receiving  applications  to-day ;  in  a 
fortnight  we  make  appointmonts,'  said  the  Mayor ;  and  Pat  was  told  to  call  on  that 
day  two  weeks.  The  (riend  through  whose  influence  Pat  had  been  induced  to  apply 
for  office  said  to  him,  as  they  came  away  from  the  Hall,  *  Now,  Pat,  go  home,  and 
every  night  do  you  get  a  big  piece  of  paper  and  a  good  stout  pen,  and  keep  writing 
your  name.  I  Ul  '  set  the  copy'  for  you.'  Pat  did  as  directed  ;  and  every  night  for  a 
fortnight  was  seen  running  out  his  tongue  and  swaying  his  head  over  <  Patrick  Mur- 
phy,' *  Patrick  Murpht,'  in  the  style  of  chirography  generally  known  as  •  coane 
hand.'  When  the  day  for  the  appointment  came,  Pat  found  himself  *  before  the 
Mayor,'  urging  his  claim.  *  Can  you  write  7'  said  that  excellent  functionary.  *  Troth, 
an'  it 's  meself  that  jist  kin  /'  answered  Pat.    *  Take  that  pen,*  said  the  Mayo^, 

*  and  let  us  see  you  write.  Write  your  name.'  He  took  the  pen  as  directed,  when 
a  sort  of  exclamatory  laugh  burst  from  his  surprised  competitors  who  were  m  attend- 
ance: *  How-ly  Paul!  —  d'ye  mind  that,  Mike?  Pat's  a-writin'!  —  he's  got  a 
quill  in  his  fist !'  *  So  he  has,  be  Jabers !'  said  Mike  ;  *  but  small  good  't  will  do 
him  ;  he  can 't  write  wid  it,  man !'  But  Pat  did  write  ;  he  had  recorded  his  name 
in  a  bold  round  hand.  *  That  'II  do,'  said  the  Mayor.  His  foiled  rivals  looked  in  each 
other's  faces  with  undisguised  astonbhraent  A  lucky  thought  struck  them :  *  Ask 
him  to  write  somebody  else's  name,  yer  Honor,'  said  two  of  them,  in  a  breath. 

*  That 's  well  thought  of,'  replied  the  Mayor :  *  Pat,  write  my  name !'  Here  was  a 
dilemma ;  but  Pat  was  equal  to  it  *  Af e  write  yer  Honor's  name  I'  exclaimed  he, 
with  a  well-dissembled  <  holy  horror ;'  *  me  commit  a  forgery,  and  I  a-goin*  on  the 
Pelisse  !  /  can  *t  do  it,  yer  Honor !'  And  he  could  n't — but  his  wit  saved  him, 
and  he  is  now  *  a  *  star'  of  the  firet  magnitude.'  By-the-by, '  e^peaking  of  Irishmen,' 
Cranston,  the  popular  host  of  the  *  Rockaway  Pavilion,'  illustrates  by  a  characteris- 
tic anecdote  their  inherent  propensity  to  blunder.    An  Irish  servant  of  his  had  been 
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dincted  to  awaken  two  gentlemen  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  who  were  to  take 
the  public  convejrance  to  town.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  awakened  two 
other  gentlemen  from  a  eoond  deep,  who  after  anathemaUzing  his  stupidity, '  between 
sleep  and  awake,'  for  some  hour  and  a  half,  at  length  fell  into  the  refreshing  slamber 
which  had  been  so  mdely  dispelled ;  when  there  came  another  rap  at  their  doors, 
which  awoke  them  instanter.  The  blondering  Irishman,  having  discovered  his  mis-' 
take,  had  *  come  to  apologize  to  the  gintlemen  for  wakin'  'em  ap  at  the  wrong  hour !' 
'  Faix,'  said  he,  in  the  most  self-accusing  spirit,  *  it  was  n't  yez  that  was  to  be  waked, 
anuy  way !'  With  cunes  not  loud,  but  of  considerable  depth,  the  restless  guests  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  fate — victims  of  an  Irish  servant  ...  A  cokrespono- 
BUT,  in  the  course  of  a  most  kind  and  only  too  complimentary  letter  to  the  Editor, 
writes  as  follows :  *  My  life  has  been  the  common  story  of  nine-tenths  of  mankind ; 
the  same  occurrences  have  happened  to  me,  the  same  feelings  have  actuated  me, 
that  have  been  common  to  all.  One  of  these  occurrences,  and  the  most  natural,  but 
most  remarkable,  was  that  of  falling  in  love  —  yes,  Sir,  in  love.  I  am  not  inclined 
to  describe  my  angel,  (that  was,  till  she  married  some  one  else !)  neither  shall  I  tell 
you  my  sensations  when  I  found  myself  <  in'  up  to  my  ears.  I  felt  all  the  poetry, 
etc  ;  scribbled  away,  and  the  following  was  produced  after  two  weeks'  hard  labor,  to 
which  sawing  cord-wood  at  sixty  cents  per  day  would  have  been  decidedly  an  amuse- 
ment   Here  it  goes !    Nay,  my  dear  Sir,  you  positively  should  not  laugh  !     It  hurts 

my  feelings,  even  now : 

'  Daouxbbk,  with  moit  conaummate  ikill. 
Compelled  the  aim  to  do  his  wUl 
Upon  a  plate  of  silTer  fair, 
To  draw  with  light  his  imaf  e  there ; 
But  thon.  sweet  Katx  I  with  greater  art 
Choae  for  the  plate  a  hnman  heart, 
And  bade  ita  maater-apirit  trace 
In  glowing  linea  thine  own  aweet  face ; 
Thine  eyea'  deep  magic  did  the  reat, 
And  fixed  the  picture  in  the  breaat 
Take  then,  aweet  Katx  I  the  pictured  heart 
Thou  haat  engraved  with  myatic  art ; 
For  with  thy  amile  thou  'at  placed  a  ipell 
Forever  on  my  heart  to  dwell  I' 

Pretty  good  verse,  this,  and  involving  a  felicitous  conceit.  We  shall  not  ask  our 
correspondent  if  he  *  reaWyfeeU  what  he  writes,'  for  that  would  imply  a  doubt  which 
would  render  any  poor  praise  of  omv  of  little  effect  in  his  eyes.  That  which  in  the  read- 
ing makes  othere  feel  can  never  be  merely  simulated  by  the  writer.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
'  Election  Scenee  in  Georgia j*  recorded  in  the  private  note  of  a  correspondent  else- 
where represented  in  these  pages,  must  have  been  derived  from  a  distinguished  South- 
em  correspondent,  and  friend  of  the  Editor  hereof,  as  it  is  quite  literal  with  an  anec- 
dote which  he  related  to  us,  as  we  were  returning  last  autumn  through  the  umbrageous 
domain  of  GxorFRET  Craton,  to  whom  we  had  been  paying  a  pleasant  visit.  He 
was  canvassing  the  state  previous  to  an  election,  and  in  an  unfrequented  district  had 
taken  a  letter  from  a  log  poet-office,  which  he  was  reading  with  fixed  attention,  when 
happening  to  turn  his  head,  he  found  a  man  looking  over  his  shoulder  and  perusing  it 
with  him  I    He  remonstrated  a  little  with  him  for  his  impertinence,  but  this  only  made 

him  angry.    <  You  are  a  d d  sight  too  proud,*  said  he, '  for  this  part  of  the 

country ;  pre-haps  you  would  n't  object  to  fight  me !'  —  and  for  a  long  time  he  insisted 
upon  a  game  of  fisticufii,  by  way  of  *  satisfaction.'  A  trial  of  skill  in  jumping,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  substituted,  in  which  our  friend  was  the  victor ;  and,  what  is 
amumng  enough,  the  vanquished  antagonist  became  thereafter  one  of  his  most  ardent 
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political  nipportera.  ...  A  vkkt  great  cniioiity  is '  on  Tiew*  at  the  Bfineira-Rooms 
m  Broadway,  near  Walkernrtreet,  *  in  the  penon  of  a  Idoe  African  CrocodUe,  the 
only  one  ever  broaght  to  the  United  States.  He  weighs  some  seTsn  hundred  pounds, 
enJ9yi  excellent  health,  and  is  as  gentle  and  tame  as  a  pet  rabbit  He  is  not  what 
yon  may  call  a  '  handmme  critter,'  but  there  's  a  good  deal  of  opennesM  when  he 
smiles,  which  he  alwayi  does  when  he  takes  his  weekly  breakfast,  whether  it  be  a 
negro  baby  on  his  native  coast,  or  a  lamb  or  two '  at  his  present  residence,'  a  *  box* 
(not  in  *  the  country,'  for  no  fashionable  crocodile  would  be  out  of  town  at  this  late 
season,)  of  ample  dimensions,  and  with  a  '  Taluable  water*priTilege.'  Gro  and  see 
him«  town-reader.  He  is  preeminently  democratic,  and  receives  his  visitom  without 
a^y  marked  distinction.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  sit  and  watch  an  artist,  with  true 
love  of  nature,  and  of  the  divine  art  which  transfeis  its  beauties  to  the  canvass,  while 
in  the  e^f  of  so  transferring  them  ? — by  a  few  simple  feathery  touches  of  his  brush 
kindling  up  a  western  sky,  dimming  to  a  misty  tone  the  far-off  blue  mountfun ;  ad* 
ding  a  new  depth  of  verdure  to  the  nearer  forest-group,  or  a  limpid  liquidity  to  the 
calm,  itill  water  7  It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  and  one  which  we  enjoyed  for  an  hour  or 
more  to-day,  while  watching  a  picture  of  *  The  Hetut»Water9  of  tke  Juniata*  grow 
under  the  manipulations  of  the  facile  pencil  of  our  friend  Hbmxt  J.  Beknt,  fiM|. : 

'  ICcTRiNKs  it  were  no  pain  to  die, 

On  nieh  an  eve,  when  such  a  skv 

O'ercanopiea  the  weat  r 

The  fading  glory  of  the  sun  lights  up  the  clouds ;  the  distant  mountains  reflect  it ; 
the  bold  o'ertopping  rock  is  tipped  with  it ;  it  lingers  for  a  moment  upon  the  tree- 
crowned  bluff  in  the  middle  distance,  and  throws  into  stronger  shadow  the  adjacent 
mass  of  deep  green  forest-growth.  The  deer  walking  acroas  the  limpid  flowing 
water  remind  us  of  the  sweet  fawn  that  came  down  to  the  Calicoon  to  drink,  while 

the  two  L 's  and  *  Old  Knick.'  were  wading  deep  in  the  stream,  *  a-catching  of 

the  speckled  trouts.'  And  there  too  »  a  prostrate  tree,  its  roots  in  the  back-gnmud, 
and  its  top  reclining  down  into  the  water — why,  it  is  the  very  fac-simile  of  some 
twenty  tangled  beeches,  over  which  we  clambered  on  that  memorable  trouUng  occa- 
sion. Would  that  we  could  paint  *  after  nature  !'  But  that  way  we  have  no  skill. 
We  can  draw  an  inference ;  we  can 't  draw  *  nothing  else.'  When  we  have  beheld 
a  striking  scene,  it  is  forever  painted  within  us ;  but  for  the  life  of  us  we  could  never 
re-depict  it.  .  .  .  Somehow  or  other,  we  never  see  now-a-days  the  piles  of  stoves, 
precurson  of  coming  winter  storms,  which  line  the  side-walks  in  certam  of  our  streets, 
without  calling  to  mind  these  quaintish  lines  from  the  '  Evangeliad :' 

*  Lixc  taxes,  tooth-aches,  tides, 
A  itOTe  hat  no  respect  of  pexvona.  Once, 
At  a  vendue,  I  saw  a  horse-faced  preacher, 
A  skip-Jack  transeendentalist,  a  lean 
And  muzxj  artist,  barbers'  scnllions,  tmlls. 
Bidding  against  each  other  for  '  an  OLmTSAn  I ' 

Tbb  *  School"  Remini8cenee9*  of  our  Schenectady  correspondent  are  very  graphic. 
We  remember  well  the  district-school  scenes  and  sounds  of  our  earliest  boyhood ;  the 
constant  petitions  and  complaints  poured  into  the  porches  of  the  pedagogue's  great  eari: 

*  Flease-sir  may  g'wout  git  sum  snow  t'  put  in  m'ink  V    *  Please-eir  Willis  C 

is  a-pinchin'  on  me  ;'  *  Flease-sir  may  g'wout  an'  git  s'mice  t'  put  in  m'  trowse's  t' 
keep  my  nose  from  bleedin'?'  *  Fleathe-thir  IiBwith  ith  a  kithin'  me ;'  (she  was  a 
psetty  little  gid  whoaaid  thati  and  the  scboolmaater  probably  thought  *  small  Uame'  of 
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JIB,)  and  other  the  like  sayings  and  doings  of  children.  *  Oh,  the  days  when  we  were 
young !'  .  .  .  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Caret  and  Hart,  Philadelphia,  for  an 
early  copy  of  *The  Ruby,  a  Token  of  Friendship  for  1849.  It  is  a  very  attractive 
annual,  containing  eleven  fine  engravings  on  steel,  from  designs  by  eminent  artists. 
We  have  Huntington's  beautiful  *  Fair  Inez  ;'  a  charming  vignette  by  Cheney  ;  *  The 
Fourth  of  July,*  by  Clonney,  an  excellent  although  somewhat  overcrowded  compo- 
sition, and  the  best  effort  of  the  artist's  pencil ;  *  The  Spanish  Maid,'  by  Leslie  ;  *  In- 
cognito' (whom  we  recognize)  by  Cheney  ;  an  indifferent  portrait  by  Sully  ;  the  natu- 
ral and  every  way  admirable  picture  of  *  The  Strawberry  Girl,'  by  Page  ;  Inm an'b 
*  Mumble  the  Peg,'  under  a  new  name ;  Mount's  characteristic  Lunning  from  Life ; 

<  Winter's-Sport ;'  the  exquisite  *  Mercy's  Dream,'  of  Huntington  ;  and  Lawrence's 
celebrated  *  Sitting  for  a  Picture.'  Among  the  *  contributors'  proper,  we  find  the 
names  of  Wilkie,  Galt,  Victor  Hugo,  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter,  Miss  Mittord,  and 
others  equally  eminent  *  The  Ruby'  is  a  very  handsome  annual,  and  will  have,  we 
doubt  not,  an  extensive  sale.   .   .   .  We  know  of  few  things  more  amusing  than  a 

<  wounded  pigeon'  causing  another  pigeon  to  *  flutter'  for  him  ;  the  real '  victim  to  the 
force  of  truth'  meanwhile  assuming  to  be  untouched,  and  vaunting  indifference  by 
proxy.  Explanation  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  *  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.' 
We  content  ourselves  with  the  certainty  of  being  Understood  where  we  intend  to 
be.  .  .  .  The  agent  of  the  *  Committee  of  the  National  Monument  Society'  in  this 
city  informs  us  that  the  fund  collected  for  a  National  Monument  to  Washington  now 
amounts  to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  the  expenditure  of  which,  for  the  purpose  proposed, 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  the  General  Agent,  whose 
character  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  will  discharge  his 
trust.  Tlie  plan  of  Mr.  Robert  Mills,  architect,  embracing  a  vast  rotunda,  with  a 
stone  blade,  five  hundred  feet  high,  rising  out  of  the  middle  of  it,  we  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive was  improved  by  the  omission  of  its  chief  feature.  A  vast  monument  erected 
in  the  city  founded  by  Washington,  and  on  the  spot  upon  which  he  himself  supposed 
it  would  be  reared,  (the  old  Congress  ordered  one,  and  the  commissionerB  for  the  Fede- 
ral City  having  set  apart  ground  for  that  purpose  shortly  before  his  death,)  should  be 
simple  and  grand,  like  the  character  of  the  great  and  good  man  whose  virtues  it  will 
be  erected  to  commemorate.  A  beautiful  site,  from  which  the  Monument,  when 
erected,  may  be  seen  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  has  been  granted  by  Congress,  and 
the  comer-stone  has  been  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  work  upon  the  shaft 
is  now  in  progress,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  it  will  be  sufficiently  high  for  the 
principal  object  to  be  seen  from  the  capital.  The  material  is  of  white  marble.  It 
must  be  manifest  that  a  structure  so  large  as  the  one  proposed  to  be  erected  cannot  be 
completed  with  means  so  limited ;  agents  are  therefore  being  appointed  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  to  give  any  sum,  however  small, 
in  furtherance  of  the  object  What  has  become  of  the  city  monument  for  New- 
York  ?    .   .   .   Here  is  a  beautiful  autumnal  picture  from  *Philo,  an  Evangeliad ;' 

—  'The  leBTes, 
Before  the  gate,  frost-touched,  are  falling  fast ; 
Watch  that  one.  bright  as  if  the  sun  had  wept 
It  on  her  bier ;  it  sinks,  but  hesitates 
To  drop ;  't  is  whirled  across  the  street ;  the  weeds 
Arrest  its  course,  and  in  that  hollow  't  will 
Dissolve,  and  ghost-like  vanish  into  naught.* 

Mr.  Henry  Peters  Gray  has  just  completed  a  large  picture,  which  cannot  (ail 
greatly  to  anhance  his  raputatbn  as  an  accomplished  creative  artiat    It  is  an  AUegih- 
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Heal  Representation  of  War,  and  has  the  merit  of  at  once  telling  its  story  to  the  eye, 
and  through  the  eye  to  the  heart  The  composition  is  simple  and  not  overcrowded. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  formed  of  three  gronps  in  unity.  A  noble  warrior  in  the  first  is 
bidding  farewell  to  his  young  and  lovely  wife,  on  the  eve  of  '  rushing  to  the  battle-field  f 
in  the  second  he  lies  bleeding  and  dead,  before  his  marble  tomb,  with  his  trusty  sword 
broken  in  twain  ;  and  in  the  third,  his  wife  stands  in  sorrow  by  his  monument,  with 
her  infant  boy  in  her  arms.  It  is  a  very  striking  picture,  in  all  its  divisions  and  ac- 
cessories, and  is  drawn  and  painted  in  Gray's  best  manner.  It  deserves,  and  should 
receive,  a  more  elaborate  notice  at  our  hands  than  we  can  at  present  award  to  it.  We 
trust  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  see  it  in  the  Art-Union.  .  .  .  '  Will  you  give 
me  a  light,  'SquiLre?*  said  a  vagabondish-Iooking  person,  to  one  of  two  spruce  young 
men  of  the  town,  who  were  smok'ng  along  the  middle-walk  of  the  Battery  the  other 
afternoon.  *  Certainly/  said  the  buck,  handing  the  fellow  a  new  '  regalia'  which  had 
just  been  lighted.  The  rascal  took  it,  thrust  it  in  his  dirty  mouth,  and  handed  back 
his  own  poor  *  stump,'  which,  although  much  like  a  quid,  was  far  from  being  a  *  quid 
pro  quo.'  The  dandy  did  not  discover  the  trick  until  he  had  walked  on  a  rod  or  more ; 
when  at  length  he  did  discover  it,  he  turned  round  with  *  indignation  in  *s  aspect,'  but 
it  was  only  to  see  the  fellow  exercising  an  adrial  wind-mill  with  his  hand,  acting  on  a 
thumb-pivot,  from  his  *  jolly  red  nose.'  .  .  .  We  have  known  just  such  a  character 
as  that  described  by '  M.'  in  his  *  Sketch :' 

'  A  hope-abandon'd  wight, 

UnJUudwitkanaimf 
Met  every  sad  returning  night, 

And  Joyless  mom,  the  same.' 

The  *  Sketch'  however  seems  personal.  Is  it  ?  If  yea,  it  is  not  for  us.  ...  Ir 
General  Ribingh  had  possessed  some  of  Johnson* s  Shaving  Cream,  he  would  never 
have  been  found  by  Hard-Koppio  Piet's  messenger  standing  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  making  such  horrid  contortions  before  a  bit  of  broken  looking- 
glass.  He  would  have  shaved  with  ease,  and  perhaps  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which 
ensued  might  have  been  prevented.  Step  in  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Cham- 
bers-street, and  see  if  there  is  any  thing  far-fetched  in  this  inference.  ...  *  I  was 
walking  through  Trafalgar-Square  in  London,  one  morning,'  said  a  travelled  friend  to 
us  the  other  day, '  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  man  who  was  selling  an  engraved  pic- 
ture of  Christ  Examining  the  Tribute-Money.  He  urged  me  so  piteously  to  pur- 
chase one,  that  I  was  tempted  to  do  so.  I  wish  I  had  it  now  to  show  you.  Our 
Saviour  was  dressed  in  as  natty  a  swallow-tailed  coat  as  you  ever  saw  in  a  tailor's 
report  of  the  fashions ;  his  pantaloons  were  strapped  down  over  a  pair  of  exquisite  lit- 
tle boots,  and  he  wore  on  his  head  a  small  low  bell-crowned  hat,  much  in  fashion  about 
that  time.  His  apostles  were  dressed  in  the  same  fashion ;  only  that  it  was  evidently 
intended  that  the  principal  figure  should  in  this  respect  quite  exceed  them.  I  thought 
of  the  value  of  '  keeping'  in  art,  as  I  looked  at  that  scriptural  picture,  and  the  text 
which  it  was  supposed  to  illustrate  ;  and,  sacred  as  was  the  subject,  I  could  not  help 
gufiawing  obstreperously  in  the  crowded  square.'  .  .  .  Notices  of  the  metropolitan 
theatres,  two  pages  of  carefully-prepared  *  Brief  Notices  of  New  Publications ;' 
of  two  beautiful  monuments  by  Launitz,  the  eminent  sculptor,  and  *  Designs  of  the 
Antediluvian  Worid'  by  the  great  artist,  Martin,  at  the  Apollo  Rooms ;  together 
with  remarks  upon  the  new  *  Cypress  Cemetery,'  and  an  important  invention  by  9Ai. 
Nehbiixah  Dodge,  not  to  mention  certain  autumnal  thoughts,  etc,  are  unavoidably 
omitted  until  our  next  number.   .  .  .   *  M.  A.  V.,'  *  Hans,'  *  Kit  Kelvin/  received. 
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Wa  regard  it  u  the  very  beat  work  of  it«  kiod  in  tlie  Union.' -^  St  Alhun»  (Ft)  JamnuO. 

*  Turn  KmcKUBoCKCB  wm  received  with  onfailing  punctunlity  on  the  flnt  of  the  month,  whidi 
howeirer  i«  the  least  merit  of  this  agreeable  miscellany ;  for  iu  contenU  are  as  invariably  good  as 
its  appearance  is  pon^tnal.'^  William  Cullxn  Bbtamt,  in  tJU  Itnt-Tfrk  Evtming  Po&t, 

'  Thx  last  KmcKSRBocxxs  is  ezceedingfy  good.  There  are  no  less  than  twen^-ibnr  original  ar- 
ticles, and  all  of  the  /ight  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  MiUar't 
TmbU  is  in  Mr.  Clark*s  happiest  veib ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.* 

IftW'Tork  Oammereiml  AdwtriUtr, 

*  Tn  KmcKxmBOCKxa  seems  to  Increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.  It  exhiblu  a  monthly 
variety  of  contributions  unsurpassed  iu  number  or  ability.' —  ifaCunuU  IntiUigemur, 

*Tins  Rnickebbocksb  is  one  of  the  roost  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  outstrtpe  all  com* 
(petitioB  in  the  higher  walks  of  Ifferatflfe.'  —  Albany  Argm», 

'  Wx  have  here  an  (tid  and  general  fhvorlte;  one  among  the  piolieerB  of  the  American  periodifeal 
press ;  the  venerable  Kniokbbbocksb.  The  *  Editob's  llible'  is  always  the  most  aUractive  portion 
of  *  Old  Knicx-V  monthly  bill  of  fare— to  us  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  found 
it more  so  I* — iVew-Forft  *  Qat,  mtd  Timem: 

Prbsidbut  ETBXfeTT,  or  HaavABD  CoLLkOB,  i^MfB  MiMisTBB  TO  EncLAitD.-- 'I  pemse  the 
Knxckbbbockbr  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  ot  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  English  or  American.' 

Hon.  J.  K.  PArLDiNo,  lats  Sccrbtart  or  thb  Navt.— 'The  manner  in  which  the  Kmxoksb- 
BocKXR  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contribtttnrs,  place  it  In  the  highest  rankof  periodicela.* 

Paor.  LoN«rBLLOw,  Cambbidob  (Jkxvkbsitt.  — '  The  KifiCBXBBOcKxa  stands  high  in  this  qnar^ 
ter.    It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magazines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  of  subscribers.' 

Hon.  Robxbt  M.  Crablton,  Grobcxa.— The  KniCrbbocxkb  is  a  work  which  requires  no  puff- 
ing; and  1  shall  always  feel  that  1  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  1  recommend  It 

Mbb.  L.  H.  Sioournbt.— '  I  have  long  regarded  the  Knxoebbbockbb  as  the  beat  periodical  in 
America,  and  it  really  seeau  aeeood  t#  none  abroad.' 

Tks  Lovimh  'TxiOM.'— 'The  London  *  7\m«s*  commends  the  KmcnRBSCKBB  in  eordial 
termM  aad  speaks  of  ic^eral  articles  ftoi*  which  tt  had  aeletft6d  liberal  eztracla  fbr  sUbsMttent  pub* 
Ueitf»n.*  -^XoiTDON  Com.  N. '  £▼.  Stab.' 

Trb  LoirDON  EzAmxm.— 'This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  In  the  United 
StaftesL  iM  articles,  which  are  numeron*  and  short,  various  and  interestlDg,  are  well  worthy  of  imiCa- 
tkm  by  oar  Maga^kick  oo  tht*  shle  of  the  Atlaotie.' 

London  'Mobnino  Chbonxclx.— *^iudgUig  from  the  numbers  before  ns,  we  are  Inelioad  to  ooo- 
alder  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Iu  oontenu  are  highly  interesting,  In- 
strvetire  and  amusing.' 

Tb9  Loiomn  LilriEBAKV  Oazsttb.— *Thr  taste  and  ulent  which  the  KNXCntBocnR  displays 
are^  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readen.' 

London  Metropolitan  MoNTULr  Haoaunx.  —  'We  have  read  Mfveral  muBbfln  of  this  tal- 
ented periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  eouatry  ,or  to  any  atate  of  eirill- 
MtVon  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

London  '  ATHBNJnm.'— From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine, '  Tie  Knickerhtkn'  of  New- 
Tork,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  story,'  etc. 

6tm  £DWABb  BuLW^B  LrrroN.  —  *  The  KNtcnraaocNBR  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  seen.    1  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  worlu* 

CtUMLM  DiOKXNS,  Ba4  ~- 1  read  the  Knicxkbbocxbr  with  very  great  pleasure :  it  ia  indeed  a 
B^oat  varidos  and  enlertaining  periodica].  It  affoi^  me  pleasure  to  eontribute  U>  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  ImviNVb' 

RxY.  Dr.  Diox,  Scotland.—  'I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  fo«r  nambers  of  the 
Knxcxxrbockxr  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit.  Bone  of  ila  papers^  it  is 
true,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  torn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  caksulated  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Capt.  F.  Mabbtat. — *  You  mxke  an  exeellext  Magazine — spirited,  varioua,  aiid  orig laaL  I  hope 
my '  JfeMsAms'  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  h  will  find  i£iel£* 

Tkmis-^^5  per  aimnm  in  adyanee.    All  remlttancet  xnnit  be  mttd«  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  PabUaher. 

Tm  followiji^  penoDfl  are  authorized  to  recehre  tubBcriben  and  collect  anbscrip- 
tions  on  account  of  the  Kniokkhbockbr  MioAznrB. 

Bit.  Hbnet  M.  Lawn  is  our  Trayelling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  TenneiMe. 

Btfa.  IsaA«i  E.  Jambb,  for  the  Southern  and  South-weitem  States,  assisted 
Jims  K.  Wbippli,  Willum  H.  Wbld,  O.  H.  F.  Stim,  Jolw  E  Wkij>,  B. 
HoBSBT,  T.  S.  Watbrman,  Rbubbn  a.  Hbiibt  and  Jobr  Coixihb. 

Mb.  C.  W.  Jambs,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  aaiisted  by  J. 
RoBB  Smith,  J.  T.  Dbmt,  E.  Y.  Jsimnios,  T.  Oaednbb  Smith,  and  Fbbdbrick 
J.  Hawsb. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  VOLUME 
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The  Thirty-second  Volume  of  the  B^niokbrbocker  MaoaciWb  commenced  on  tlie 
fimt  of  July,  1848.  The  work  has  been  bo  long  before  the  public,  that  it  it  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  ftivor.  The  annexed  liist  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  inclndiiig 
the  last  number)  will  sufficiently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity : 

F.W.EDMONDS, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

CHARLES  ASTOR  BRISTED. 

Miia.  GILMAN,  (S.  C.) 

E.T  T.MARTIN. 

H.W.ELLSWORTH. 

H.  J.  RAYMOND.  E*^ 

H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 


WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILLI  %M  C.  BRYANT, 
J.  FI:N1M0KE  COOPER, 
FITZ-GREENK  HALLECK. 
pBor.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 
J.  K.  PAULDING, 
Miss  CM.  SEDGWICK, 
Rev.  WM.  ware. 
Hon.  lewis  CASS. 
Capt  F.  MARRYAT, 
.1.  H.  STEPHENS. 
Siii  E.  L.  BULWER, 
Rev.ORVILLE  DEWEY. 
J.  H.  PR  ESCOTT.  Esq., 
Hon.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 
JAMES  G.  PERCIVAL, 
Gov.  W.H.SEWARD. 
Hon.  R.  H.  WILDE, 
JAKED  SPARKS, 
*  HARRY  FRANCO,' 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE, 
Mna.  L.  H.  8IGOUKNEY, 
Rkv  Dn.BETHUNE. 


Rxv.  J.  PIERPOMT, 
CoL.  T.  8.  McKQlNY, 
PHILIP  HONE.JsQ. 
JOHN  T.  IRVHIO, 
ALBERT  PIKE.  Esq. 
Rkv.  HENRY  BA8COM, 
CHARLES  SPRAGUE. 
RICHARD  K  KIMBALL,  Esq. 

parr  benjamin, 
theodore  8.  fay. 
mrc.  fanny  k.  butler, 

I  Mxsa charlotte  CUSHMAN 
'  Hon.  JAS.  KENT. 
I  Rev.  WALTER  COLTON, 
(PRESIDENT  DUER, 


MRa.RIRKLAND,(M«ryClaven)  JOSEPH  BARBER, 


Mt88  LESLIE. 
W.D.  GALLAGHER. 
Hon.  JUDGE  CONRAD, 
Dr. O.  W.HOLMES, 
JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 
TH08.  W.  PARSONS, 
P»or.  HITCHCOCK, 
M»8.E.  C.EMBURY, 
Hon.  D.  D.  BARNARD, 

ROWN.  Constsntinople. 


HENRY  BREVOORT, 
CHARLES  M.  LEUPP. 
HoN.G.  C.  VKRPLANCK 
J.  N.  BELLOWS, 
Rev.  Mr.  GANNETT.  (Mam^ 
PROFESSOR  FELTON, 
!  STACY  G.  POTTS, 
!  J.  O.  WHITTIER, 
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Unitod  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  Edii9r*e  Table  of  the  KmcKxa- 
BOCKKB.*  —  iVttf^  York  Oomrur  emd  Enqtnrer,  ^^ 
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A     PHILOLOGICAL     FRAGMENT. 

*  WoKDS,  words,  words.' — Haxixt. 

Is  it  not  smgular  that  we  pronouiicd  the  word  '  Bchismatic* 

as  though  it  were  written  '  sismatic  1 

I  thought  it  strange,  until  I  discovered  that  the  old  writers,  who 
were  not  over-particular,  spelled  it  *  sismatique/  omitting  the  ch* 

Not  for  the  purpose  of  abbreviation,  I  should  suppose,  or  they 
would  have  curtailed  the  last  syllable  as  well. 

The  letter  k  at  the  end  of  '  magick,'  *comick,'  and  other  like  words 
derived  from  the  Latin,  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  those  who 
were  sticklers  for  the  old  Norman  termination  que^  and  the  advocates 
for  the  naked  final  c.  Howell,  in  his  '  Parley  of  Beasts,'  was  the  first 
who  openly  proposed  the  alteration,  as  also  the  omission  of  the  letter 
«  in  '  honor,'  *  labor,*  etc.  The  gw  was  dropped  gradually,  and  gave 
place  to  A,  which  was  retained  by  the  latter,  even  under  the  iron  rule 
of  Johnson  ;  of  late,  however,  it  has  been  turned  out  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  letter  ». 

In  other  words,  X;  is  no  longer  seen  in  public,  and  u  is  out  of  favor. 

Exactly  so. 

You  speak  of  '  magic'  and  '  comic'  as  bein?  derived  from  the  Latin. 
Why  not  say,  from  the  Greek,  as  is  the  case  i 

Critically  I  should  have  done  so ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes,  it  is  as 
well  to  be  satisfied  with  the  most  available  etymon  :  for  instance,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  words  '  grampus'  and  'porpoise'  are  from  the 
Yrench  grand poiss(m  BnA  pore  poisson  (porpoise  bemg  also  known  by 
the  name  of  hog-fish,)  instead  of  going  back  to  the  grandus  and  par^ 
CU8  piicis  of  the  Latin ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  speak  of  'journey'  as 
being  derived  from  the  French  joumee,  although,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  comes  from  the  Latin  dies  —  diurmta  —  then  the  Italian 
giomo — from  that  the  Freneh^^oiir  and^otfm^e,  and  finally,  our  'journey.' 
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That  reminds  me  of  the  notable  denvation  of  pickled  cucumber 
from  King  Jeremiah ;  King  Jeremiah,  Jeiemiah  King,  Jerry  King, 
Jerkin,  gherkin,  pickled  cucumber !  But  1  see  the  angry  spot ;  pray 
let  the  humility  of  my  next  inquiry  atone ;  why  do  we  call  the  letters 
h  and  z  aitch  and  zed  ? 

Originally,  in  calling  the  alphabet,  the  consonants  were  pronounced 
by  affixing  the  vowel  e :  thus  b,  c,  d,  were  called,  as  at  present,  be, 
ce,  de  :  f,  instead  of  ^  as  we  now  have  it,  was  /e.  H,  to  display  its 
aspirate  birth  and  bearing,  was  called  che,  to  be  pronounced  like  the 
Greek  / ;  but  during  some  literary  revolution  (perhaps  when  the  Re- 
public of  Letters  was  formed,  as  you  would  say,)  it  was  thought 
proper  to  jrrefix  the  vowel  to  certain  consonants,  asjT,  Z,  »i,  n,  r,  *, «,  and 
the  letter  h  was  made  ech  instead  of  che :  of  course,  as  there  were 
two  ways  of  pronouncing  it,  the  vulgar  adopted  that  which  was  the 
easier  and  incorrect.  The  h  in  the  French  alphabet  is  ash  from  the 
same  cause.  Z  is  called  '  izzard'  by  some  persons,  and  *  zed'  by 
others,  who  eschew  the  first  as  a  vulgarism,  not  aware  that  zed  is  a 
contraction  of  izzard,  which  latter  is  a  slip-shod  way  of  pronouncing 
*s  hard,*  or  else  a  corruption  of  the  French  **  sourdeJ 

And  what  is  the  origin  of  the  abbreviation  or  hieroglyphic  '  &  V 

The  character  *  &'  designated  *  ampersand'  by  Nares  and  Worces- 
ter ;  a  contraction,  no  doubt  for  *  and.^cr  se,  and'  —  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  Latin  word  et  (and :)  by  referring  to  almost  any 
book  printed  in  the  beginning  of  tie  last  century,  or  previously,  you 
will  observe  that  it  is  composed  of  the  two  letters  fetj  run  together  in 
one  type,  thus  Sc,  No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  the  old  abbreviation 
y*  for  thCf  arose  from  a  resemblance  between  the  Saxon  character 
representing  thy  and  our  letter  y ;  and  that  the  interrogation  mark 

*  ]'  was  formerly  the  letter  q  for  quei-y ;  but  I  am  not  so  certain  as  to 
your  knowing  that  the  inverted  comma,  used  to  denote  a  quotation, 

*  thus,'  was  originally  the  letter  c,  (being  the  initial  of  *  citation')  which 
has  been  softened  down  to  its  present  shape,  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  text.  The  dollar-mark  S  is  a  combination  of  the  letters^/*  and  s. 
The  Spanish,  with  whom  it  originated,  call  them  Juertes,  or  hard,  to 
distinguish  them  from  paper  money ;  even  among  ourselves  we  fre- 
quently hear  the  teim  '  hard  dollars,'  so  that  it  is  a  monogram  com- 
posed of  the  first  and  last  letters  of  that  word  '  fuertes ;'  originally, 
the  calculator  abbreviated  it  thus,y^ ;  but  that  interfering  with  the 
sign  for  francs  and  florins,  he  coiled  the  s  around  the  Jl  which  pre- 
serves the  distinction. 

Quite  satisfactoiy.  Now  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  word  *  chore,' 
so  frequently  heard  in  New-England,  and  occasionally  among  our 
own  people. 

A  '  chore,'  meaning  a  job  or  *  turn,'  is  a  corruption  of  *  char'  or 

*  chare,'  from  the  Saxon  *  cyrran,*  to  turn.  *  That  char  is  char'd,  as 
the  good  wife  said  when  she  hanged  her  husband,'  says  Ray  in  his  pro- 
verbs :  a  cAar- woman  does  turns  about  the  house.  '  Chum'  comes 
from  the  same  root.  The  word  *  ajar'  was  formerly  written  *  on  char* 
(on  the  turn,  partly  open.)     '  The  pyping  wind  blaw  up  the  dure  on 
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char.'  The  fish  '  char/  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  turns  in  the 
water.  C%ar-coal  is  wood  turned  to  coal  by  fire ;  and  by  giving  you 
this  information,  which  I  got  from  Home  Tooke,  I  have  done  you  a 
good  turn.  Shakspeare  twice  uses  the  word  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra: 

•  As  the  maid  that  milks 

And  does  the  meanest  chares.' 

Again,  in  the  last  act,  Cleopatra  says : 

*  And  when  thon  'st  done  this  chare,  I  '11  give  thee  leave 
To  play  till  doomsday.' 

'  Chap'  is  another  word  about  which  I  am  in  the  dark. 

It  is  abbreviated  from '  chapman/  a  customer;  thus  the  slang  phrases 

*  a  queer  chap/  *  a  queer  customer  /  the  latter  being  sometimes  agree- 
ably shortened  to  *  a  queer  cuss.'  Apropos  of  epithets,  *  scamp'  and 
'  scoundrel'  are  of  military  birth ;  the  former  from  ex  campo,  i.  e.  a 
deserter ;  and  the  other  from  the  Italian  scondere  ruolo ;  to  abscond 
when  the  roll  is  called.  '  Dunce/  curiously  enough,  from  the  fiimous 
John  Scot  of  Duns.  Holinshed  in  his  chronicles  says,  *  Whoso  sur- 
passeth  others  either  in  cavilling,  sophistry,  or  subtile  philosophy,  is 
forthwith  (from  Johannes  Dunt  Scotus)  nicknamed  a  duns^  The  term 
is  now  of  course  (like  *  wise-acre')  used  ironically.  *  Namby-pam- 
by' is  another :  '  Namby'  is  the  nick-name  {nomyM  de  nigue)  for  Am- 
brose ;  and  the  character  of  *  namby-pamby'  is  attached  to  poetry  of 
the  weak  and  washy  style  much  affected  by  Ambrose  Phillips,  to  whose 
school  it  was  first  applied.  The  N  prefixed  to  the  contractions  of 
proper  names,  as  Ned  for  Edward,  Nell  for  Ellen,  Nol  for  Oliver,  etc., 
was  caused  by  the  possessive  of  endeai-ment,  mine,  used  in  connection 
with  them  ;  as  mine  Ed,.mine  Ell,  etc. ;  but  mine  going  out  of  fashion 
and  giving  place  to  the  more  modem  my,  the  sound  of  the  n  was  re- 
tained ;  although  we  find  Falstaff  on  one  occasion  calling  Poins 
'Yedward,'  (my  Edward;)  the  same  cause  may  be  assigned  for 
nuncle  being  so  spelled  in  old  books. 

How  do  we  get  our  pronunciation  of  '  colonel  ]' 

It  was  formerly  written,  and  in  old  dictionaries  you  will  find  it 

*  coronel,'  from  the  Spanish,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  *  commo- 
dore*— comendador.  They  have  likewise  furnished  us  with  the  word 
'cock-roach/  a  corruption  of  their  cucaracha ;  and  also  the  well 
known  *  loafer,'  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  *  low 
fellow.'  The  Spanish  gaUofar  is  *  to  lounge  about  as  a  vagrant — to 
vagabondize ;'  and  is  applied  in  severe,  if  not  very  choice  Castilian, 
by  the  sailors  of  West  Indian  vessels  to  the  self-constituted  guagers 
who  frequent  our  wheirves  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the 
quality  of  such  rum  and  molasses  as  may  remain  over  night  on  the 
docks.  Talking  of  corruptions,  'buzzard'  is  from  the  Latin  avis 
tarda,  the  slow  bird ;  which  the  Italians  converted  into  histarda, 
whence  our  *  bustard*  and  *  buzzard.*  Navarre,  (Nivarii,)  TenerifTe, 
and  Saragossa,  are  Hunni  varii,  Terra  nova,  and  Caesarea  Augusta. 
Orvieto  was  Urbs  vetus.  *  Tansy'  was  once  athanasia,  so  called 
from  its  medicinal  properties,  and  *  pancy'  or  '  pansy'  was  panacea, 
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although  it  disturhs  poor  Ophelia's  etymology.  Rosemary,  ivhich 
flourishes  on  the  sea-side,  is  ros  marinua,  and  dandelion,  dent  de  lien. 

*  Veterinary'  is  a  corruption  or  contraction  through  the  Latin  of 

*  veheterinary' — relating  to  beasts  of  burthen.  By-the-by,  the  word 
'  suffrage/  a  vote,  comes  from  the  Latin  tuffrago^  the  joint  of  a  beast's 
leg,  and  is  a  figurative  expression  from  the  camel  that  bends  his 
knees  to  make  the  ascent  more  easy  to  the  rider :  you  may  observe 
at  the  present  day  that  the  cry  of  '  universal  suffrage*  is  chiefly  raised 
by  those  who  are  most  anxious  of  riding  into  power ;  a  proof  that 
time  and  use  have  not  deprived  the  term  of  its  original  application. 
The  French  *  vaudeville'  is  a  corruption  of  *  Vau  de  Vire.*  Vaude- 
villes originated  with  a  fuller  of  le  Vau  de  Vire  (the  valley  of  the 
river  Vire,)  and  were  songs  (Vire-lays)  composed  on  some  incident 
or  adventure  of  the  day,  and  sung  by  his  men  as  they  spread  their 
cloths  on  the  bonks  of  the  river.  After  they  had  become  famous  as 
songs  of  the  Vau  de  Vire,  or  Vaudevires,  the  style  was  adopted  by 
the  Parisians,  who  composed  short  after-pieces  interspersed  with 
epigrammatic  songs,  calhng  them  '  Vaudevilles.'  It  is  somewhat  of 
a  coincidence  that  comedy  should  have  the  same  sort  of  parentage ; 
for  it  means  literally  '  a  song  of  the  village,'  from  the  Greek  kw^t;,  a 
village,  and  aF«^a),  I  sing :  poets  used  to  go  from  village  to  village, 
singing  or  repeating  their  comedies.  We  may  thank  the  Turks  for 
our  <  chouse,'  meanmg  to  trick  or  defraud  ;  chiaoua  in  their  language 
signifying  a  messenger  or  envoy.  A  chiaous  from  the  Grand  Siguier, 
in  1609,  committed  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  Turkish  and  Persian  mer- 
chants rosident  in  England,  by  cheating  them  out  of  four  thousand 
pounds ;  hence  from  the  notoriety  of  the  circumstance,  to  chiaous  or 
chouse  was  to  do  as  this  chiaous  did.     From  the  French  we  get 

*  demi-john'  —  a  corruption  of  their  *  Dame  Jeanne ;'  so  called  from 
its  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  the  figure  of  a  farthingaled  (vertu 
garde)  lady  of  la  vielle  cour,  while  the  trim  Florence  oil  flask  helps 
to  dress  a  salad  under  the  chamber-maid's  name  of  Betty.  Indeed 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  very  many  words  which  are  now  so 
much  at  home  in  our  language,  that  no  one  thinks  of  asking  for  their 
muniments  of  title.  For  instance :  •  quandary,'  from  qu'en  dirai^e  ? 
'jeopardy,'  from  jeu  parti  ;  *  prowl,'  from  ^prois  aller  ;'  *  alloy,'  from 

*  a  lot,*  (a  mixture  proportioned  by  law ;)  '  pamphlet,'  from  *par  un 
JUet,*  (stitched  j)  *  all  agog,'  from  *  tout  d  gogues  ;'  *  cock-a-hoop,'  (in 

attitude  of  bravado,  or  defiance,)  from  *  coq  a  Jmppe*  —  cock  with  a 
raised  crest,  or  comb ;  *  ticket,'  from  *  etiquette  /'  *  clever,'  from '  dair 
voir  ;'  and  '  wig,'  strange  to  say,  not  retaining  a  single  letter  of  its 
origin,  comes  fiiom  'peruque;*  whence  we  got  in  the  first  instance 

*  perwick,'  then  *  periwig,'  now  abbreviated  to  '  wig.'  From  their 
old  word  '  gaiole'  it  is  that  we  sometimes  spell  'jail'  ^ gaol:*  in  sub- 
stantial return  for  all  this  we  have  given  them  '  redingote'  and  '  ros- 
bif ;'  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  have  seen  *  comfort'  in  a  modem 
French  dictionary. 

How  did  they  come  by  a  double  negative  1 

Pa^  and  jwint^  now  considered  as  negative  particles,  as  well  as 
nouns,  seem  originally  to  have  been  used  exclusively  in  their  sub- 
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stantive  sense  :*  for  instance,  to  the  question  '  As-tu  de  la  terre  V  the 
answer  is  *  Je  n'en  ai  jklb,*  or  '  Je  n*en  ai  point  /'  which  may  be  lite- 
rally rendered  *  I  have  not  a  pace  or  a  point  of  it  ;*  that  is,  the  least 
quantity.  Again  :  '  As-tu  du  vin  ]'  *  As-tu  du  sucre  V  — the  answer, 
as  before,  is  '  Je  n'en  ai  pas,'  or  '  Je  n'en  ai  point ;'  although,  to  the 
first,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  at  least  as  grammatical  to  answer  '  Je 
n'en  ai  g'oyUte^  *  I  have  not  a  drop  of  it,*  (wine,)  and  to  the  last, '  Je 
n'en  ai  grain*  *  I  have  not  a  grain  of  it ;'  for  it  is  evident  that  pas 
and  paint  originally  included  in  them  the  idea  of  spare,  as  *  goutte* 
that  of  liquors,  and  '  grain*  that  of  seeds,  etc.  This  accounts  for 
paint  being  a  stronger  negative  than  pas,  in  the  same  proportion  as  a 
point  is  less  than  a  pace.  Indeed,  the  word  goutte  has  also  actually 
been  pressed  into  the  negative  service,  without  regard  to  its  original 
meaning;  as  '  Je  n'entends  goutte  —  Je  ne  vois  goutte;'  'I  hear 
nothing —  I  see  nothing.*  Thus  you  perceive  that  they  have  in  fact 
no  more  of  a  double  negative  than  ourselves ;  for  to  all  questions 
such  as  I  have  instanced,  our  answer  might  with  propriety  be, '  I  have 
not  &  particle  of  it ;'  so  that  the  word  particle  is  as  much  a  negative 
as  pas  or  point, 

I  find  that  many  words  in  common  use  may  be  traced  to  the  names 
of  places  where  they  originated,  or  of  persons  who  have  invented 
or  discovered  the  art  or  article  they  designate  ;  as  *  gingham,*  from 
Guincamp  ;  *  bayonet,'  because  first  made  at  Bayonne  ;  *  cambric,' 
from  Cambray ;  *  muslin,'  from  Mosul ;  *  diaper,*  d'Ypres ;  and 
'  martinet,*  from  a  strict  ofiicer  of  that  name,  who  at  one  time  bad 
the  regulation  of  the  French  infantry. 

Yes  —  and  you  might  have  added  'carpet,'  from  Cairo,  (where  it 
was  first  woven,)  and  tapeto,  the  Italian  word  for  *  tapestry ;'  so  that 
*  carpet*  is  literally  *  Cairo  tapestry.'  And  you  must  not  forget 
Beauklen  of  Slays  in  Flanders,^ whose  memory  was  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  for  the  service  he  ren- 
dered to  mankind  in  discovering  the  art  of  preserving  herrings  in 
brine,  and  from  whose  name  the  word  *  pickling*  comes  to  us.  through 
the  Dutch.  I  will  also  n^fer  to  the  black  profile  in  which  likenesses 
were  taken  by  Master  Hubard,  some  years  ago,  in  this  city,  and  lat- 
terly by  Edouard,  called  *  Silhouette,*  after  a  French  minister  of 
state  in  1759,  who,  by  way  of  replenishing  an  exhausted  exchequer, 
proposed  measures  of  excessive  economy  and  reform.  This  (accord- 
mg  to  D'Israeli)  called  into  play  the  action  of  the  Parisian  wits,  who 
pretended  to  take  his  advice,  merely  to  laugh  at  him  ;  they  cut  their 
coats  shorter,  and  wore  them  without  sleeves  ;  they  turned  their  gold 
snuff-boxes  into  rough  wooden  ones,  and  the  new-fashioned  poiti*aits 
were  now  only  profiles  of  a  face  traced  by  a  black  pencil  on  the  sha- 
dow cast  by  a  candle  on  white  paper  !  All  the  fashions  assumed  an 
air  of  niggardly  economy,  till  poor  Silhouette  was  driven  into  retire- 
ment, with  all  his  projects  of  savings  and  reforms ;  but  he  left  his 
name  to  describe  the  mo^t  economical  sort  of  portrait,  and  one  as 
melancholy  as  his  own  fate.     The  word  '  pasquinade,'  too,  as  applied 
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to  a  satirical  or  libellous  writing,  originated  from  an  old  statue  of  a 
gladiator,  dug  up  in  Rome  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  which 
was  popularly  termed  by  the  citizens  '  Pasquino,'  from  the  name  of 
an  eccentric  barber,  opposite  to  whose  house  it  was  originally  set  up. 
This  statue  and  another,  called  by  the  populace  '  Marforio,'  which 
was  situated  near  it,  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  satirical 
placards,  which  were  affixed  to  them  at  nignt,  and  generally  in  the 
form  of  dialogues  between  the  two  statues,  a  number  of  which  are 
given  by  D'Israeli,  but  none  of  them  as  characteristic  as  that  fur- 
nished by  Matthews  in  his  *  Diary  of  an  Invalid,'  and  which  occurred 
during  his  stay  at  Rome.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Caesar  (common 
among  the  town's-folk  there)  had  married  a  girl  named  Roma.  Pas- 
quino was  placarded  with  '  Cave  Caesar,  ne  tua  Roma  respublica 
fiat*  The  man  replied,  by  Marforio,  *  Caesar  imperat.'  To  which 
the  retort  was,  *  Ergo  coronabitur.' 

We  have  a  great  many  compound  words  in  our  language,  the 
origin  of  which  I  cannot  conceive ;  such,  for  instance,  as  '  goose- 
berry/ 'buckwheat/  'butterfly,'  'jews  harp:'  now  what  have  geese, 
bucks,  butter  and  Jews  to  do  with  these  expressions  { 

Gooseberry  is  from  the  Saxon  gehos^  rough,  and  berry;  buck- 
wheat, also  from  the  Saxon,  hoc^  a  beech-tree,  and  wheat,  die  grain 
resembling  in  shape  the  mast  or  nut  of  the  beech  ;  butterfly,  from 
the  same  language  —  huter^  larger,  meaning  the  larger  fly;  and 
jews-harp  is  a  corruption  oi  jaws-hvjn^ ;  the  instrument  being  played 
between  the  teeth  or  jatos. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  terms  right  and  left^  as  applied  to  posi- 
tion] 

The  right  hand  is  the  hand  mostly  used  as  directed  by  custom ; 
right,  from  rego  —  rectum^  to  command  or  direct.  The  left  hand  is 
that  which  is  not  used,  or  which  is  Uft^  by  the  same  authority ;  the 
Latin  sinister  (the  left  hand)  is  derived  from  sino,  to  leave  or  let 
alone;  the  German  linke  (also  the  left  hand)  from  linquo,  to  leave; 
the  French  droit  from  directum  ;  so  that  right  and  le/t  are  arbitrary 
terms,  depending  for  their  force  or  application  upon  the  prevailing 
law  or  custom  ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  city  in  East  Africa  called  Me- 
linda,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  all  feft  handed^  as  we  would  call 
them;  but  without  doubt,  right  handed  in  their  own  estimation.  In 
America,  custom  and  the  law  direct  us  to  keep  to  the  right  on  '  turn- 
ing out'  in  travelling ;  in  England,  the  reverse  is  the  rul«,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  epigram  recorded  by  Home  Tooke : 

'  Thk  rule  of  the  road  i«  a  paradox  quite, 

For  is  driving  your  carnage  along, 
If  jou  keep  to  ue  Uft,  you  are  sure  to  go  rightt 

If  you  keep  to  the  right,  you  go  wrong.* 

Then  I  presume  that  right,  in  its  sense  contradistinctive  to  wrongs 
is  derived  in  a  like  way. 

Certainly  in  the  same  manner  as  jtLst,  from  juheo.  He  who  is  right, 
does  as .  he  is  directed,  as  the  just  man  acts  as  he  is  ordered  ( by  law, 
human  or  divine,  understood.)  Wrong  is  that  which  is  wrung,  twisted 
or  distorted  from  the  right.     Home  Tooke  thought  it  improper  to  say 
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of  the  Deity  that '  He  is  light  and  just^^  inasmuch  as  that  nothing  is 
ordered  or  directed  concerning  Him.  I  was  always  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  exception  was  properly  taken,  until  I  met  with  a  passage 
in  a  work  called  Uie '  Religion  of  the  Heart  and  Life,'  which  changed 
my  opinion.  Speaking  of  the  divine  attributes,  the  writer  observes  : 
*  He  (the  Almighty)  is  also  so  perfectly  righteous,  so  inflexibly  jvst, 
as  to  be  compelled  by  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  to  reveal  his 
wrath  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  man.'  One 
would  suppose  that  sentence  to  have  been  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  meeting  and  overcoming  the  philological  divine's  objec- 
tion ;  an  objection  which  has  staggered  many  a  good  English  scholar : 
but  you  are  yawning  \ 


THR      heavenly      MESSENGER. 

scaosaTro  bt  a,  ncACTiFci.  akd  TouoaiNO  xnoxscnt  that  occunass  xm  ovb  or  ooa  ▼xx.i.aob 

CBUnCBBB   A   SHORT   TIKC   aXKOB. 

Thou  hast  come,  fair  bird !  on  a  mianon  of  love, 
Thou  hast  come  from  the  land  of  light  abovei 
And  we  feel  a  seraph  is  horering  nigh 
When  we  meet  the  glance  of  thy  gentle  eye. 

That  a  carrier-dove  from  Heaven  art  thou 
We  know  by  the  spell  flang  over  ub  now ; 
By  the  heavenly  hopes  in  our  hearts  that  risey 
By  the  yearnings  strong  for  our  native  skies. 

Thou  hast  taken  thy  plac^  on  the  Holy  Book, 
And  a  joy  it  is  on  thy  form  to  look  ; 
For  we  feel  that  our  pleadings  must  be  heard 
While  thou  lingerest  there,  uiou  beautiful  bird ! 

Thou  wilt  fly  away,  our  orisons  o'er, 

Thou  wilt  come  perchance  to  this  spot  no  more ; 

Yet  sweet  to  us  will  the  memory  be 

Of  the  hour,  fair  bird !  when  we  gazed  on  thee. 

Av !  sweet  to  think  that  it  hath  been  given 
l(  us  to  look  on  a  child  of  Heaven  ; 
A  messenger  sent  in  answer  to  prayer, 
An  emblem  of  peace  dispelling  care. 

An  emblem  of  peace — a  glorious  sign 
That  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  and  Love  divine 
Hath  this  blessed  hour  descended  to  earth, 
To  speak  to  our  souls  oi  their  heavenly  birth. 

To  bid  every  cloud  from  our  life  depart, 
To  comfort  the  wounded  and  Ueetfing  heart ; 
To  bear  above  to  the  Father's  throne 

The  names  of  those  he  hath  sealed  his  owit  ixooovxta. 

AlboKt  VlmaU  Aeadmif: 
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COLLOdUY       WITH        MY       PEN 


or      THOlCiia       UACXBI.I.AU. 


O,  SILENT  solace  of  my  lonely  time, 
Beloved  pen  !  why  so  reserved  of  late  ? 

Hast  thoa  renounced  all  fellowship  with  rhyme, 
And  grown  at  once  both  rusty  and  sedate  1 

Art  thou  a-weary  with  thy  joumeyings  o'er 
The  paper  plain,  and  wilt  thou  go  no  more  7 

Or  is  thy  jetty  fluid  all  expended ; 

The  standish  dry  ?  —  or  hast  thou  lost  the  art 
Of  limning  well  the  passions  of  the  heart? 

Or  art  thou,  like  a  touchy  thing,  offended 

Because  thou  hast  so  long  time  been  untended  ? 
Do  tell  what  is  the  matter ;  let  me  know 
Why  is  H,  my  friend,  that  thou  behavest  so, 

And  all  thy  grievances  shall  soon  be  ended. 


Stoutly  the  pen  replied :  *  Good  master  mine  ! 

Thy  willing  servant  H  is  my  pride  to  be  : 
Why  chide  me  when  the  blame  is  only  thine  ? 

But  seldom  lately  dost  thou  fondle  me  ; 
Seldom  dost  thou,  with  mild  and  musing  air. 
Doze  dreamingly  on  thy  accustom'd  chair ; 

To  spread  the  sheet  but  seldom  dost  thou  come, 
And  in  thy  former  firm,  affectionate  way, 

Embrace  me  'tween  thy  finger  and  thy  thumb, 
To  note  thy  flitting  thought.     Wo  worth  the  day 

When  I  no  more  may  share  thy  fond  regard ! 
Who  'd  wish  to  live  when  he  no  more  is  prized  ? 
My  throat  is  dry  —  my  frame  is  oxydized ; 

Indeed,  good  Sir,  you  use  me  very  hard !' 


Nay,  faithful  pen !  somewhat  have  I  to  say 

In  my  behalf.     Mine  is  a  busy  life  ; 
And  man,  remember,  is  a  pipe  of  clay, 

And  often  breaks  while  hardening  in  the  strife 
And  fiery  fury  of  this  world's  red  oven, 

And  needs  a  time  for  soldering  and  cooling  — 
An  idling- time,  though  he  be  not  a  sloven, 

To  mend  his  ways,  and  cease  from  self-befooling. 
Then  too  remember,  pen,  the  summer  weather. 
When  every  thing  seem'd  doom'd  to  melt  together  ; 

The  mind,  beside,  may  have  its  wintry  season, 
When  feeling  flags,  and  all  the  mental  sap 

Runs  down  into  the  root,  and  rhyme  and  reason 
And  thought  and  fancy  take  a  quiet  nap. 
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Remember  farther,  pen,  I  *m  growing  older, 

And  lazier  too,  perchance,  in  my  estate  ; 
Or  it  may  be,  too  much  is  on  my  shoulder, 

And  I  bow  down  a  little  *neath  the  weight ; 
Or  I  may  think  my  wit  has  lost  its  salt, 

If  ever  truly  thus  't  was  impregnate ; 

Or  I  may  murmur  at  the  poet's  fate, 
£*en  though  he  be  the  sinner  chief  in  fault : 
Be  what  the  cause,  say  not  I  love  thee  Tess, 

Nor  chide  me  that  I  love  thee  not  the  more  ; 

Some  days  like  early  ones  may  be  in  store, 
When  I  again  thy  polished  form  shall  press, 

And  I  create,  and  thou  daguerreotype. 

The  thinkings  of  my  mind  in  eVety  shade  and  stripe. 

Philndclplua,  Siptdnba;  1848. 


THB  STONE  HOU8B  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 


CUAPTSa    TBXm). 


''        '  A  8WKCT  faced  man ;  a  proper  man 
Aa  one  ahall  aee  in  a  iammer'e  day ; 
A  most  lovely,  gentlemanlike  man.'       missummsh  Kxobt**  DaxAU. 

Mr.  PniLtP  Grby  of  Greysburgh,  gentlemaD,  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  benevolence  and  good  nature.  A  pleasant  smile  diffused  it- 
self over  every  part  of  his  rather  handsome  face  at  all  hours  of  the 
day ;  not  one  oi  those  evanescent  things  which  come  and  go  like 
shine  and  shade,  but  a  sort  of  perennial  radiance  as  if  it  had  been 
enamelled  there  to  remain  for  all  time.  And  he  was  one  of  the  best 
of  fathers,  so  every  one  said  in  the  village.  And  as  a  brother,  who 
could  be  more  attentive  than  he  to  the  little  wants  of  his  sister,  Edla's 
Aunt  Patty  ]  (Behind  the  screen  of  this  parenthesis,  reader,  a  word 
in  your  ear.  Aunt  Patty  is  a  maiden  lady  with  a  comfortable  little 
property  of  her  own,)  while  the  parson  himself  was  not  more  regular 
m  his  attendance  at  church.  Beside,  he  always  had  a  good  word  or 
a  joke  for  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  and  when  he  was  elected  member 
of  assembly,  who  ever  took  as  much  interest  in  the  improvements  of 
the  village  as  Philip  Grey  1  In  truth  life  had  passed  pleasantly  with 
him ;  although  fifty  and  upwards  there  were  no  marks  of  care  upon 
his  face,  and  why  should  there  be  1  Sis  fortune  was  easy  and  so  was 
his  conscience  (if  it  had  not  been  remarkably  easy  perhaps  his  fortune 
would  have  been  less  so)  while  his  temper  was  even  and  amiable.  In 
a  word,  his  character  resembled  the  sculptor's  model;  externally  the 
plastic  clay,  but  internally  upheld  by  strong  immoveable  iron  bars ; 
the  rigid  bars  and  cross-b&u^  of  Philip  Grey  was  self-interest  and  when 
you  approached  that  you  could  neither  bend  nor  move  him. 

And  now  blessing's  upon  the  white  table-cloth,  and  the  shining  tea 
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equipage,  aud  the  clear  burning  candles  that  light  up  the  happy  faces 
around  it ;  let  us  view  the  family  as  they  seat  themselves  to  partake 
of  the  fragrant  nectar  which  Aunt  Patty,  the  Hebe  of  every  feast, 

f*aciously  dispenses.    Aunt  Patty !  thou  good-hearted  one,  how  shall 
describe  thee,  gentlest  of  virgins,  that  still  kept  trimming  the  lamp 
of  kindness  in  thy  ancient  bosom ! 

Imagine,  however,  a  little  face  peering  from  under  a  pwr  of  silver 
spectacles,  with  a  placid  expression  of  good-humor  written  in  as  many 
lines  upon  it  as  there  are  wrinkles  in  a  bat's  wing,  or  needle-points  in 
the  first  skimmings  of  a  new  frost  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  She 
might  be  likened  to  dried  rose  leaves,  sweet  and  withered,  and  this 
extended  even  to  her  dress,  for  her  gown  and  cap-ribbons,  and  even 
her  apron  and  quilted  petticoat  had  a  neat  yet  faded  look,  as  if  they 
had  been  pressed  for  many  a  year  in  drawers,  like  flowers  in  an  old 
herbarium.  On  her  right  sits  the  lovely  Edla,  on  her  left  plain  John, 
and  lively  bright  eyed  Philip,  while  the  radiant  face  of  Mr.  Grey 
beams  from  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

'  A  gallant  afiair  that  of  Croghan!s  on  the  Sandusky,'  said  he  to  a 
young  man  who  sat  on  his  left,  habited  in  a  fashionable  coat  with  a 
huge  quilted  silk  collar,  tight  drab  pantaloons  and  short  white  waist- 
coat, and  if  the  table  were  not  over  them,  you  might  see  a  neat  pair 
of  top  boots.  *  A  splendid  thing  for  a  young  major  of  twenty-one, 
and'  then  Perry's  victory  too ;  it  seems  as  if  the  young  men  were 
taking  all  the  laurels  from  the  old  boys  of  the  revolution.  I  think 
we  can  safely  count  upon  a  peace  ere  long,  for  John  Bull  has  met 
with  so  many  reverses  by  land  and  water  that  he  will  scarce  attempt 
now  to  press  any  of  his  Yankee  ofFsprinff.' 

*  And  yet,'  replied  his  guest,  *  just  before  I  left  New-York  I  saw  a 
leader  in  an  English  paper,  which  said  *  a  force  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  was  now  ready  to  depart  for  America,  and  his  majesty's 
loyal  subjects  might  rest  assured  that  in  a  few  months  the  refractory 
colonies  would  be  again  brought  under  the  dominion  of  their  rightful 
sovereign.' ' 

'  Capital,'  said  Grey,  *  by  the  way  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  our 
young  neighbor,  Harold  Hen-man,  does  not  try  to  reap  some  glory  in 
these  times ;  he  is  ju?t  the  man  one  would  think ' 

'  His  sister,*  said  Edla,  faintly. 

*  Oh  !  his  sister  7'  said  Grey,  bendinff  down  his  head  and  looking 
at  Edla  out  of  the  tops  of  his  eyes,  and  smiling  a  little  harder  than 
usual. 

Now  there  was  something  in  that  smile  not  as  pleasant  as  one 
would  imagine,  for  Edla  looked  down  at  her  tea-cup  and  blushed  very 
much  indeed. 

*  He  was  up  then  this  moniin','  chimed  in  Aunt  Patty.     'Alice 

was  not  very and  we  saw  the  soldier  that  Harold  took  care  of 

over  night,  he  fought  with in  all  the  battles,  a  very  interesting  man, 

but  I  could  n't  understand  a  word  that he  had  a  scar  on  his 

and  only  one  thumb  on  both  hands.' 

Aunt  Patty  had  a  strange  way  of  snuffing  off  the  end  of  every  sen* 
tence,  whereby  her  ideas  burnt  brighter  and  shed  more  light  on  the 
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Bubject.  The  guest  Mr.  Mortimer  Squiddy,  looked  at  her  with  both 
his  little  contracted  eyes  m  amazement. 

'  And  who  is  this  Harold  V  said  he  with  a  perceptible  sneer,  rais- 
ing his  cup  as  he  spoke,  and  elevating  the  little  finger  of  his  right 
hand  so  as  to  display  a  very  elegant  ring. 

'  The  SOD  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,'  replied  the  bosL  '  A  very 
clever  young  man  too ;  every  one  likes  Harold;  a  little  too  friendly  per- 
haps, with  vagabonds  and  the  like,  but  still  very  clever ;  his  house  is 
quite  a  curiosity,  having  been  built  at  the  close  of  the  old  French  war ; 
and  if  you  are  not  too  tired  with  your  journey  of  to-day,  we  will 
walk  over  and  see  it  afier  tea ;  I  have  a  little  business  with  him.' 

*  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,'  said  Mr.  Squiddy,  adjusting  his 
white  cravat. 

Meanwhile  the  soldier,  who  had  paitly  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  wound  and  '  deep  potations,'  was  beguiling  Harold  with  the 
'  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  that  he  had  passed  under  the  mighty  con- 
queror of  the  old  world.  Schlauff,  for  that  was  his  name,  could  speak 
a  little  English,  and  Harold  had  a  partial  knowledge  of  French,  so 
they  were  enabled  to  understand  each  other. 

'  Ich  vas  at  Smolensko,'  said  the  German,  'mit  Cherome  Bonaparte 
ven  come  der  Cossack.  You  know  der  Cossack  ?  Veil,  he  come 
more  as  swenty  tousand  in  der  neige,* 

'  Snow !'  said  Harold. 

'  Veil,  snaw  —  very  fast  come  der  snaw  ;  tout  [a  [coup  come  der 
Cossack  pr-r-a !  pr-r-a !  pr-r-a  !  swenty  tousand  lance ;  all  round  you 
noting  see  in  der  night  er  was  so  dunkel.  Ve  von  Vestphalia  all  be 
hussar,  all  togedder.  Come  on  d er  Cossack  like  der  nu  '*e ,  black ,  kill ! 
kill !  kill !  One  lance  troo  mine  side,  one  troo  mine  arm.  Oh !  mine 
arme  Schwester !     I  say  —  den,  I  tink  I  vas  deL' 

'  But  you  defeated  them  at  last  V  said  Harold. 

'  Oh !  oui  —  come  Napoleon,  den  der  cannon.  Ho  !  swip  de  Cos- 
sack like  notin' !' 

And  here  Schlauff  drew  himself  up  and  made  a  sweeping  motion 
vnth  his  thumbless  hand  as  if  he  haa  exterminated  the  whole  Scla- 
vonian  race  from  Archangel  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Voices  were  now  heard  approaching,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
smiling  face  of  Mr.  Grey  maoe  its  appearance  in  company  with  the 
dapper  little  Squiddy. 

'  Fine  old  house  this,'  said  the  last  named  gentleman  after  an  intro- 
duction. *  If  I  should  make  up  my  mind  ever  to  live  at  Greysburgh 
what  would  you  sell  it  for  V 

*  Sell  it?'  said  Harold  with  a  look  that  made  the  top-boots  feel  as 
if  they  would  like  to  be  off. 

'  Oh  !  ah  !  yes  — not  much  land  aiound  it  though ;  family  house, 
homestead  and  so  forth ;  money  could  n't  buy  it,  I  s'pose  —  perfectly 
right.' 

'  But  Mr.  Herrman  does  own  some  land,'  said  Grey,  with  one  of 
his  pleasantest  smiles,  '  and  land  that  he  does  not  know  of  either.  Just 
before  the  death  of  my  best  friend,  your  father,'  he  continued,  *  we 
made  a  purchase  together  in  the  city,  the  title  deeds  of  which  remain 
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in  my  possession.  From  year  to  year  I  have  paid  the  taxes  without 
calling  upon  you,  Harold,  and  an  opportunity  now  offers  to  dispose  of 
it  at  a  T^te  which  I  think  will  cover  all  expenses  and  perhaps  give  us 
a  trifle  more.  At  all  events  I  feel  justified  in  offering  you  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  share  belonging  to  Alice  and  yourself  which  may 
clear  me  from  any  loss ;  and  it  remains  with  you  to  say  whether  or  no 
you  will  accept  of  it.' 

Harold  at  Uiis  unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune  remained  silent 
fer  a  time,  and  finally  faltered. 

'  I  fear  that  I  can  never  repay  these  kindnesses  ;  you  have  indeed 
been  a  &ther  to  me,  and  if  I  ever ' 

'  Pooh  1  nonsense/  said  Grey,  with  one  of  his  blandest  looks.  '  Say 
no  more  about  it.  Come  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I  will  have  the 
papers  ready,  or  stay,  come  to  dinner  and  bring  Alice,  we  can  dien  all 
sign  at  once ;  and  now,  good  night' 

'  Adieu,  Mr.  Herrman,'  said  Mortimer  Squiddy,  Esq. 

'  Kind,  noble-hearted  man,'  said  Harold,  as  he  lay  down  to  rest  after 
hijs  long  vigils. 

*  Legally,  the  deed  will  not  be  worth  a  straw,  as  Alice  is  not  of  age,' 
said  Mr.  Grey,  as  he  soueht  his  down  pillow ;  '  but  once  signed  they 
will  never  contest  it,  and  it  is  a  clean  twenty  thousand  beyond  a  doubt.' 


CHAV^cn      FOOBTH. 

•  You»  sigiwtare 

Of  Tital  moment  la  onto  my  peace  I*  Tbb  Wi»b. 

An  unfortunate  event  denied  Mr.  Grey  the  pleasure  of  having  the 
orphan  children  of  his  dear  friend  to  dine  with  him  on  the  following 
day.    Alice  was  seriously  ill 

'  Something  tells  me  that  I  should  not  sign  that  paper,'  she  said  to 
Harold  as  he  sat  by  her  bedside  in  the  afternoon.  '  1  feel  a  dread,  a 
misgiving,  I  know  not  what ;  and  yet  how  can  I  refuse  to  do  that 
which  is  so  plainly  for  your  interest  V 

There  is  often  a  clear-sightedness  given  to  persons  in  delicate  health, 
as  if  they  were  purified  from  the  grossness  of  humani^,  and  like 

'  aSrial  apirits  live  inaphered 

Abore  the  amoke  and  atir  of  thia  dim  apot 
Which  men  call  earth.' 

Alice  found  it  as  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  presentiment  as  to  ac- 
count for  iL 

'  Do  not  think  of  me,  Lily,  it  shall  be  as  you  please,'  replied  Harold ; 
*  let  us  say  no  more  about  it !' 

But  they  soon  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it,  for  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door  announced  Mr.  Grey. 

*  My  poor  Alice/  he  said  with  a  melancholy  smile,  '  how  I  have 
missed  ^ou  to-day,  and  if  this  only  had  the  power  men  think  it  has,' 
he  contmued,  laying  a  small  bag  upon  the  taole  as  gently  as  if  it  con- 
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tained  blown-glass  birds  and  tiny  goblets,  and  Liliputian  decanters ; 
*  we  should  soon  see  the  roses  in  your  cheeks  again.' 

Harold  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would  return  the  money,  but  an  im- 
ploring look  from  his  sister  stopped  him. 

'  Have  you  the  papers  V  she  said  faintly. 

*  All  ready,  my  dear;  I  brought  them  to  save  you  any  trouble  ;  I  am 
80  anxious  to  give  Harold  a  start  in  the  world.' 

There  they  were,  spread  out  before  her ;  the  clear  black  letters  as 
plain  as  day,  and  in  the  comer  green  and  red,  diamond-shaped  seals. 
How  pretty  they  looked ! 

^  I  have  a  commissioner  below,'  said  Grey ;  '  might  I  ask  to  bring  him 
upl' 

A  consciousness  of  the  indelicacy  of  the  proposal  sent  the  blood 
up  to  Harold's  temples. 

'  No,  I  will  rise,'  replied  Alice, '  wait  a  few  minutes  in  the  hall  and 
I  will  be  there.' 

'  Oh  I  no,  Lily  —  Mr.  Grey  —  there  is  no  necessity  now,'  said  her 
brother. 

<  No  particular  necessity ^  but  since  I  am  here,  and  have  walked  all 
the  way  — ' 

'  Certainly,  I  will  rise,  it  is  no  trouble.  You  shall  see  how  expedi- 
tious I  can  be,'  she  added  gaily. 

Harold  and  his  benevolent  friend  walked  into  the  wide  halL 

f  Stapleton !'  said  Grrey,  calling  from  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

A  liltle  dry-looking  man  made  bis  appearance,  dressed  in  an  iron- 
grey  suit  from  head  to  fbot,  with  iron-grey  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  a 
cast-iron  visage.  Harold  signed  the  paper,  the  go14  was  counted  and 
lay  in  a  glittering  heap  upon  the  table  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Alice  glided  into  the  hall. 

*  My  good  girl !  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  her  alone  with  Mr. 
Stapleton  for  a  short  time  in  order  that  he  may  ask  if  she  signs  with 
her  own  free  will,'  said  Grey,  as  he  took  Harold's  arm  and  led  him 
down  the  stairs. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes. 

*  Help  I  help !'  said  the  lawyer,  *  quick  !  she  has  fainted.' 
'  Has  she  signed  V  said  Grey,  hurriedly  as  he  passed  him. 
A  nod  from  the  professional  man. 

'  Open  the  window !'  said  Grey, '  let  us  carry  her  to  her  room. 
Poor,  dear  Alice,  how  unfortunate.' 

'  A  sudden  faintness,  nothing  more, 'said  the  poor  invalid  recovering, 
and  now  I  feel  as  refreshed  as  if  I  had  awakened  from  a  sweet  sleep.' 

Half  an  hour  after,  Mr.  Grey  was  on  his  way  home.  A  pleasant 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him. 

'  I  would  rather  have  the  two  autographs  in  this  tin  box,'  he  said 
to  himself,  *  than  all  the  oriraal  ones  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,'  and  chuckling  at  his  own  facetiousness,  he 
hugged  the  tin  cylinder  under  his  arm  until  it  was  nearly  flat. 

'  When  a  man  mourns  inwardly,'  observes  a  modem  writer,  *  it  is 
bad  for  himself;  but  when  he  laughs  inwardly  it  is  bad  for  other 
people.' 
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CHATTEm    FirTO. 

*  Nimble  mischuiee,  thou  art  to  light  of  foot. 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
And  am  I  last  that  knowa  itf  Smo  i.:nri«ni>  IT. 

'  Edla/  said  Aunt  Fatty,  some  weeks  after  the  occurrences  re- 
lated in  the  last  chapter,  '  where  do  you  go  to-day,  dear  V 

'Today,  Auntie]  Oh  I  I  remember  —  yes,  I  am  to  show  Mr. 
Squiddy  the  road  to  old  Tishi's  cabin,  at  the  Hoi-se-shoe  Bend.' 

*  Well,'  replied  her  aunt,  *  always  something  or riding  or  boat- 
ing with  Mr.  .     These  are  your  halycou  days,  Edla.     What 

has  become  of  Harold  1  —  we  scarcely  ever  see  him  now.' 

'  If  he  does  not  choose  to  come  and  see  us,'  said  Edla,  with  the 
slightest  possible  toss  of  her  pretty  little  head,  '  whose  fault  is  that  I 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  keep  him  away.' 

'  I  am  afeard  he  does  not  like  your  going  so  much  with  Mr.  S./ 

replied  Aunt  Patty ;  *  and  really  1  thought  at  one  time  that 

You  know  Harold  is  a  great  favorite  of  mine ;  he  puts  me  so  much 

in  mind  of ,  in  the  novel  of .     For  my  part,  I  think  there 

is  no  comparative  between  the  two ;  Harold  is  so  attention  to  old 
people,  and  Squiddy  talks  of  no  one  but  himself.' 

'  But  then  his  manners  are  so  agreeable,'  answered  Edla. 

With  the  gentler  sex,  this  virtue,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.  *  What  a  sordid  person  A.  is  1'  '  True ;  but  then  his  man- 
ners are  so  agreeable  !'  'I  think  B.  is  a  great  egotist'  *  Yes ;  but 
then  his  manners  are  so,'  etc.  '  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  tolerate 
C.  afler  his  shameful  conduct  to  his  brother.'  '  Well,  if  it  were  not 
that  his  manners,'  etc. 

'  His  manners !'  said  the  old  lady  ;  '  do  n't  you  know  that  manners 
is  only  superficious  ?     Harold  has  the  real  heart ;  I  always  knew  he 

cared  more  for  you  than  any and  when  you  was  little  children, 

I  used  to  call  you  Cupid  and  Physky and  bless  me  !  there^he  is 

now !' 

A  click  of  the  garden-gate  announced  the  visitor.  In  front  of  the 
house  Harold  met  his  father's  friend,  who  was  superintending  the 
removal  of  a  large  decayed  tree.  '  Careful,  now,  men  1  take  cai'e ! 
all  together — nfjw  /'  and  down  came  the  huge  trunk  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash,  showering  fragments  of  bark  and  broken  twigs  over  every 
one. 

'  Ah,  Harold,  my  dear  boy  1     How  is  Alice  V 

*  A  little  better  to-day,  thank  you.    Is  Edla  at  home  V 

*  Yes,  but  very  busy ;  can  't  see  her  now,  my  dear  boy,'  said  Grey, 
with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles ;  '  she  is  just  preparing  to  take  a  ride 
with  Mr.  Squiddy.' 

'  I  have  a  message  for  her.  Will  you  tell  her  that  Alice  would 
like  to  see  her  for  an  hour  or  so  this  afternoon  V 

*  I  can  answer  for  her,'  replied  Grey ;  *  she  will  be  away  to  the 
Bend  nearly  all  the  afternoon.' 

*  Well,  then,  to-morrow  V 

*  To-morrow  we  go  to  Binghampton.' 
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*  And  Wednesday  to  the  city,  I  believe/  said  Harold,  as  if  a  void 
were  in  the  place  of  his  bearL 

*  To  the  city,'  responded  bis  benefactor ;  '  Edla  baa  promised  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  the  motber  of  our  guest.  After  we  re- 
turn  ' 

*  Yes,  after  you  return,'  said  Harold,  mechanically ;  tben  raising 
bis  eyes,  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  Edla.  How  beautiful  she  looked 
as  she  stood  at  an  upper  window  !  her  round  womanly  form  set  off 
to  great  advantage  by  a  close-fitting  riding-habit.  She  gave  a  little 
tap  at  the  window  witb  ber  whip,  tben  playfully  made  a  low  courtesy, 
and  with  a  mock  attempt  to  take  off  ber  bat  to  salute  bim,  she  dis- 
appeared. 

Wben  the  ricb  man  raised  bis  eyes  in  bis  anguish  and  saw  Para- 
dise  

But  we  will  make  no  comparisons.  Those  only  wbo  have  loved 
can  estimate  bis  feelings  as  he  bade  the  father  '  good  morning'  and 
strode  down  the  little  garden-path. 

In  spite  however  of  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Grey,  Edla  witb  Aunt 
Fatty  took  an  opportunity  to  call  upon  Alice  before  ber  departure  to 
the  city.  They  found  the  poor  invalid  alone  in  her  chamber,  ber 
fine  countenance  lighted  up  witb  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ber  dear 
friends  once  more. 

'  I  bave  brought  you  some  jelly,'  said  Aupt  Patty ;  '  some  that  I 
made  in  case  of and  if  it  ain't  much,  it 's  all  I  've  goU' 

*  Thanks,  dear  Martha,  for  your  kindness.' 

*  And  I,'  said  Edla,  '  have  only  brought  a  book ;  one  that  Harold 
lent  me.     As  be  is  not  at  bo^ie,  1  will  put  it  myself  in  the  library.' 

Away  she  tripped  down  the  stairs,  and  witb  a  timid  step  entered 
the  little  thought-temple.  A  pencil  of  light  streamed  through  the 
tops  of  the  half-closed  windows  and  fell  upon  her  gift  —  the  tiny 
flower-vase.  Opening  the  book-case  with  a  beating  heart,  she  laid 
the  book  down  as  gently  as  possible,  for  the  very  stillness  of  the 
place  alarmed  her,  and  turning  round,  witb  one.band  pressed  against 
her  bosom,  took  a  stealthy  glance  at  the  little  accessaries  of  the  apart- 
ment. A  small  ebony  box  stood  upon  the  table ;  Edla  raised  the 
lid,  and  there  lay  a  glove  /  —  a  soiled,  worn  glove,  which  she  bad 
given  him  as  a  keepsake  years  ago.  She  raised  it  and  pressed  it  to 
her  lips.  One  more  look  around  —  a  hasty  step  is  beara  in  the  ball, 
.  and  in  an  instant  Harold  stands  before  ber  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  study. 

'Edla!' 

'  Harold  !     I  declare,  I  did  not  tbink '  said  she,  blushing  and 

biting  her  pretty  lip  witb  sheer  vexation. 

*  Edla !'  said  Harold,  in  a  voice  whose  tones  se6med  to  sink  into 
the  very  deeps  of  ber  soul,  *  I  bave  sometbing  to  say  to  you  ;  let  me 
detain  you  for  a  few  moments.' 

*  I  cannot  stay  now,'  answered  Edla, '  and  if  I  could,  not  here !' 

*  Now  and  here,  Edla  —  now  and  bere !  The  time  has  come! 
All  tbe  bright  recollections  of  my  youth  are  interwoven  with  dreams 
of  you ;  you  bave  been  the  very  sunsbine  of  my  life ;  without  you 
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existence  would  be  a  prison-ivalL  shutting  out  the  only  thing  for  me 
to  hope  for  —  the  grave !  You  leave  for  the  city  to-morrow ;  when 
you  return  perhaps  it  will  be  too  late.  Edla !  dear,  dearest  Edla ! 
need  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you  1  Here,  m  this  very  room,  I  have 
pictured  to  myself  the  outlines  of  a  great  hope  ;  circumstances  have 
brought  the  picture  nearer,  but  beside  it  stands  —  Death  !' 

'  Oh,  Harold  1  do  not  talk  so !  Consider — it  can  never  be  —  my 
father  never  would  consent  — » ' 

<  And  is  that  the  only  reason  V  said  Harold. 

Edla  looked  down,  her  neck  and  face  ciimsoned  with  blushes. 

<  Edla  !  Ed-la !'  cried  Aunt  Patty,  from  the  head  bf  the  staircase. 
It  seemed  as  if  Heaven  with  a  whole  troop  of  angels  floated  into 

Harold's. heart  as  he  took  Edla's  little  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

'  Why,  dear  me  !  what  a  fine  color  you  have  got !'  said  her  aunt 
as  they  left  the  housd  ;  '  hain't  you  found  Harold's  manners  rather 
agreeable  V 

Next  morning  Mr.  Grey's  new  travelling-carriage  rolled  past  the 
stone  house ;  on  the  back-seat  were  Edla  and  her  father,  and  on  the 
front,  Mr.  Mortimer  Squiddy.  There  was  a  wave  of  the  little  hand, 
two  very  polite  bows  n*om  the  gentlemen,  a  cloud  of  dust,  a  turn  in 
the  road  through  the  wpods,  and  she  was  gone  ! 

For  several  days  Harold  seemed  like  one  who  had  eaten  the 
heavenly  manna ;  a  divine  light  beamed  from  his  eyes,  and  spirits 
seemed  to  minister  to  him  : 

'  Oh,  LoTe  I  when  womanhood  ia  In  the  flnsh, 
And  man  '•  a  voung  and  an  unspotted  thins, 
Hi?  first  breathed  word  and  her  half-conacioua  hlnah 
Are  fkir  aa  light  in  h^aren,  or  flowers  in  spring.' 

*  It  can  never  be !'  he  murmured  to  himself;  '  my  father  never 
will  c6nsent — never  will  consent  h  Can  he  refuse,  when  he  knows 
that  a  daughter's  happiness  depends  upon  his  decision  ?  No,  never ! 
noble-hearted  man  I  — this  will  be  no  obstacle  !'  With  Harold  the 
idea  started  up  in  all  its  strength,  like  the  naked  gladiator,  who 
seizes  sword  and  shield,  and  at  once  is  armed  and  ready  for  the  con- 
test. Sanguine  boy«!  dream  on,  while  you  may  —  while  you  may  1 
dream  otf  1 

To  the  brother  and  sister.  Aunt  Patty  was  an  argosy  freighted 
with  good  tidings  ;  every  day  she  paid  them  a  visit,  and  occasionally 
brought  news  of  Edla  |  if  no  news,  why  then  they  talked  of  her ; 
and  dear  to  Harold's  heart  were  the  little  memories  of  her  niece  as 
he  escorted  Aunt  Patty  home  in  the  evening. 

One  day,  when  the  time  of  Edla's  return  drew  near,  Harold  (as 
was  his  wont  after  his  usual  laboirSy)  hurried  to  the  chamber  of  his 
sister.  To  his  surprise,  when  he  found  Alice,  her  cheeks  were  suf- 
fused with  tears. 

'  Dear  Harold,'  she  said,  putting  her  slender  arm  around  his  neck, 
'  I  have  bad  news  for  you.  Here,'  she  continued,  reaching  her  hand 
behind  the  pillow,  and  drawing  out  a  letter;  'oh!  be  calm— be 
calm,  and  read  this  i' 

Harold  read  oa  follows : 
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'NeuhYork,  October  15, 1813. 

'  Mt  dear  Sister  :  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  surprised 
or  no  when  you  read  this  letter ;  for  you  must  have  observed  there 
was  some  little  attachmeut  existing  between  Mortimer  and  Edla 
while  he  was  at  Greysburgh.  Since  our  arrival  in  the  city  Edla  has 
been  very  much  pleased  with  him,  and  yesterday  the  young  spark 
had  the  impudence  to  ask  my  consent,  at  the  same  time  giving  me  a 
statement  of  his  fortune,  etc.,  which  is  ample,  as  I  very  well  knew. 
This  morning  Edla  is  all  blushes  and  smiles,  but  not  very  communi- 
cative. I  suppose  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  name  the  day, 
etc.    Expect  us  home  in  less  than  a  week  ;  until  then, 

*  Your  affectionate  brother, 

*  MIm  Mabtha  Gist.'  '  Philip  O.' 

Harold  read  the  letter  over  and  over ;  then  with  a  face  as  calm 
and  white  as  the  pure  Parian,  he  said : 

'  You  are  still  left  to  me,  Alice  —  the  last,  the  best,  the  only  one  !' 
And  without  another  word  he  went  to  his  little  study. 

There  is  an  anguish  so  intense  that  death,  even  in  its  most  appal- 
ling form,  would  be  a  relief  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  he  scarcely 
widced  or  slept ;  a  fiery  cincture  seemed  girded  around  his  heart, 
burning,  burning,  burning' !  Shapes  started  up  from  the  eaith,  and 
vanished  in  air  like  flame-Sj^ray.  The  spongy  ground  beneath  shud- 
dered and  rocked  as  if  with  an  earthquake ;  phantoms  beckoned 
and  mocked  him  with  shadowy  fingers ;  now  he  seemed  amid  a  wide 
tempestuous  sea  of  ashes,  lurid  with  distant  fires,  and  roofed  with 
rolling  vapon  !  Oh,  that  he  could  die  !  oh,  that  the  fires  would  con- 
sume him  !  Suddenly  he  thought  of  Edla.  There  was  a  response 
to  his  thought,  for  voices  answered  '  She  is  lost !'  Louder  and  louder 
it  pealed  through  the  vault ;  myriads  of  voices  echoed  it ;  anon  it 
died  away,  and  *  She  is  lost !'  reverberated  in  thunder-muttenngs  in 
the  distance.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  a  storm  of  ashes  poured  down 
with  bursts  of  flame.  At  last,  tears  —  the  scanty  tribute  of  a  be- 
reaved heart  —  restored  him  to  consciousness  and  the  gray  dawn  of 
the  moiuing.  


CHAPrSH     «(j:TfI. 


'  THexie  nxni  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  Teins  of  any  llring  ereatare.    Who  ia  there  to 
mourn  for  LooanT    Not  one  !' — JswHRsoN't  Notits  oar  Viroznia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greysburgh  made  quite  a  distinction  between 
their  two  principal  buildings.  With  due  respect  they  had  built  the 
church  nearly  a  mile  off,  upon  some  land  given  them  by  the  public 
benefactor  and  town-sponsor;  while,  with  marked  contempt,  the 
tavern  was  planted  in  the  very  centre  of  the  village.  The  latter 
edifice  exhibited  the  usual  proportions  of  clap-board  and  shingle ; 
a  willow-tree  was  placed  ingeninusly  in  front,  so  as  to  throw  all  the' 
shade  in  the  middle  of  the  road  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  while  a 
hoarse- throated  pump  on  one  side,  and  a  swiiig-sign  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

•THE  dUSQ 
UEHANMA, 
HOTEL  BY 
J,  FLOC«:' 

vol..  XXXII.  iS2 
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gave  life  and  variety  to  the  picture.  In  the  interior,  the  bar  was  built 
after  the  most  approved  style  of  fortification,  being  a  complete  pali- 
Bado  of  round  upright  wooden  bars,  behind  which  frowned  a  heavy 
armament  of  black  bottles,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  grape; 
and  a  little  square,  stubborn-looking  stove,  grim  and  gray  widi  age, 
stood  sentinel  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  winter  and  summer.  These, 
with  the  addition  of  green  &<«paragus  bushes  in  the  white  fire-place, 
an  episcopal  convention  of  flies,  tour  farmers,  smoking  silent  pipes 
around  the  cold  stove ;  a  few  specimens  of  mammoth  com  on  the 
walls,  and  our  old  friends  Bates  and  Ludolf  Schlauff,  comprise  the 
fixtures  of  the  '  Susquehanna  Hotel.'  Schlauff,  since  his  recovery, 
had  become  a  boon-companion  of  the  melodicois  sergeant  Evading 
the  profiers  of  his  benefactor,  he  preferred  loitering  around  the 
tavern,  patching  up  a  precarious  existence  with  such  chances  as 
fortune  threw  in  his  way.  A  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  bar- 
room, broken  only  by  the  buzzing  of  the  flies,  or  the  occasional 

*  Phup  !  phup  !'  of  the  aforesaid  smokers. 

*  1  swow  !*  said  the  sergeant,  looking  out  of  the  window,  •  the 
Grey's  is  hum  !     I  see  their  carriage  up  at  the  gate  thar.' 

*  Grey  ]*  said  Schlauff,  with  a  malignant  gleam  in  his  drunken 
eyes ;  '  d n  Grey  !     I  kill  him  some  time  !' 

This  heterodox  opinion  was  derived  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. A  few  days  before  hb  departure  to  the  city,  Grey  had  em- 
ployed the  Westphalian,  with  other  extra  hands,  to  assist  in  grubbing 
up  the  stumps  of  some  trees  on  one  of  his  distant  fields.  It  is  cus- 
tomary upon  these  occasions  to  provide  a  jug  for  the  use  of  the 
laborers,  filled  with  what  is  classically  denominated  '  bald  face,'  or 

*  old  brown  whiskey.*  Schlauff,  who  had  been  on  many  a  foraging 
expedition  before,  kept  his  eye  on  the  precious  vessel,  and  observed 
that  it  was  carefully  aeposited  in  a  secluded  place.  He,  being  natu- 
rally of  a  retiring  disposition,  modestly  withdrew  from  his  compa- 
nions, was  soon  saturated  with  '  bald  race,'  and  in  consequence  dis- 
missed by  his  employer  with  certain  tender  marks  of  regard,  which 
could  scarcely  be  called  '  complimentary/ 

'  Pooh  !'  said  the  sergeant,  *  do  n't  be  a  fool !  School 's  eout!' 
he  continued  ;  '  here  's  3ie  boys !  1  '11  go  and  tell  little  Phil,  his 
father 's  come  hum  ;     I  guess  he  do  n't  know  it.' 

'  Little  Phil.'  had  been  a  great  fkvorite  with  the  sergeant  ever  since 
the  day  he  told  him  *  he  liked  his  singing  even  better  than  sister 
Edla's.' 

Schlauff  pitched  himself  off  the  barrel  he  was  sitting  on,  and 
walked  after  the  sergeant.  '  Dis  is  one  of  de  Greys,  hey  V  said  he, 
seizing  the  little  fellow  by  the  ear. 

*  Let  go  the  boy  !'  said  the  sergeant ;  but  Schlauff  only  pinched 
the  tighter,  while  the  child  screamed  with  pain. 

'  Let  go,  I  tell  yer,  you  brute  1'  said  Bates,  taking  him  by  the  aim, 
and  striving  to  get  his  finger  loose.  It  was  of  no  use ;  the  soldier's 
hand  was  like  iron,  and  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  drunken  man  he  re- 
fused to  release  his  hold. 

The  piercing  screams  of  the  child  seemed  to  reach  the  occupants 
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of  the  carriage,  for  Grey  came  round  and  looked  down  the  road. 
Perceiving  his  child  in  the  grasp  of  the  drunken  ruffian,  he  seized  a 
heavy  whip  from  the  box  and  ran  toward  the  tavern. 

'  You  had  better  go/  said  Bates ;  '  here  comes  the  old  man.' 

It  was  too  late.  In  an  instant  Gray  was  upon  him.  A  blow  with 
the  butt  of  the  whip  felled  Schlauff  to  the  earth,  and  the  exasperated 
father  beat  him  until  he  was  exhausted. 

'  I  '11  tefach  you  to  touch  a  child  of  mine !'  said  Grey ;  '  and  now 
go  and  tell  your  friend  at  the  stone  house,  you  scoundrel !' 

With  this  parting  request  to  the  insensible  soldier,  he  bore  the  lit- 
tle fellow  in  his  arms  to  the  house.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Grey 
was  not  in  the  best  of  humors  :  there  was  not  a  smile  upon  his  face. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  A  distant  church-bell  sent  its  clear 
notes  spreading  abroad  over  the  valley,  like  odors  wafted  from  an 
opening  rose.  The  German,  with  a  dark,  livid  weal  over  one  eye« 
and  in  a  battered  condition  generally,  made  his  appearance  at 
Harold's  early  the  next  morning. 

'  I  vill  your  rifle  take,  vor  der  deer,'  he  said. 

Although  unconscious  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  eveningi 
there  was  something  so  deadly  in  the  expression  of  that  fiice,  thai 
Harold's  heart  almost  ceased  beating  as  he  answered : 

*  My  rifle  ?     Not  to-day,  Schlauff ;  it  is  Sunday.' 
'  Ich  care  no.     Deer  vill  come  Sunday,  too.' 

*  You  cannot  have  it,  nevertheless.  But  what  is  the  inatter  1 — you 
are  hurt !' 

'  Notin !'  replied  the  Westphalian, '  den  your  pCwder  will  lent  1 

*  Not  to-day.' 

'  Yell  den  I  go  to  Bates ;  he,  no  gun  has  do.' 

So  sayine,  he  wheeled  round  and  lefi  the  house. 

Harold  did  not  go  to  church  that  day.  A  vague  dread  of  meeting 
with  Edla,  kept  him  at  home.  He  saw  the  carriage  pass  his  door  and 
then  took  a  stroll  through  the  woods.  It  was  almost  noon  when  he 
returned,  and  was  nearly  home,  ^hen  he  observed  a  man  at  work  with 
a  spade  at  the  bend  of  the  road  where  it  makes  an  abrupt  turn  as  it 
runs  through  the  forest.  There  was  Schlauff*  1  A  powder-horn  lay 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  he  was  so  busy  that  Harola  was  at  his  side 
before  he  observed  him. 

*  What  are  you  doing  here  !' 

'  You  shall  see ;  dey  luf  you  no  better  dan  me.' 

'  See  what  V  said  Harold,  an  idea  of  some  injury  intended  to  the 
approaching  carriage,  coming  into  his  mind. 

'  Dis !'  said  Schlauff,  filling  the  hole  with  powder.  '  Now  you  will 
see  sport  when  dey  come  —  vere  min  fuse  is  V 

*  Yillain,'  said  Bfarold,  grasping  him  by  the  arm ;  '  what  would  you 
do]' 

In  an  instant  Schlauff  turned  and  struck  him  a  violent  blow  in  the 
fece.  Harold  grappled  with  him ;  both  were  powerful  men,  but  the 
younger  had  the  strength  of  a  giant.  Down  went  Schtaufi'with  llarold 
uppermost,  Btrugglinig  and  tearing  each  other  Kke  wild  beasts.  Ob 
oune  the  eamage. 
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'  See  Damon  and  Pythias,'  said  Grey,  with  a  sweet  smile. 

Ed  la  looked  out,  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  as  the  camaee  rolled  on.  The  conflict  was  soon  ended : 
the  German  lay  panting  by  the  roadside,  and  Harold  sought  his  home. 

'  This  night,'  said  he, '  I  will  see  her,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and 
from  her  own  lips  I  shall  hearr  the  story  of  her  heartless  dissimulation.' 

Slowly  passed  the  day ;  the  sun  wheeled  down  behind  the  moun- 
tains, covered  with  his  glory,  and  the  night  came  on,  dark  and  threat- 
ening. The  last  half  hour  of  expectancy  I  who  has  not  known  it?  Ag^es 
seemed  compressed  in  minute-intervals,  and  the  shadow  of  eternity 
rests  upon  the  Present !  The  lingering  moments  scarcely  move,  time 
stagnates,  and  the  heart  stands  still.  ^ 

'  Harold  !'  said  Alice  in  her  low  sweet  voice. 

He  motioned  her  with  his  hand  to  be  silent,  for  he  feared  he  would 
not  hear  the  distant  church-bell.  '  Hark !  it  comes  —  swelling  upon 
the  wind  and  dying  away  in  echoes  amons^  the  hills. '  He  went 
forth  into  the  dark  night.  As  he  neared  her  house,  some  one  passed 
and  touched  his  arm/  It  Was  SchlauflT!  He  could  not  see  him, 
it  was  sp  dark,  yet  he  knew  that  it  was  him.  '  Never  mind,'  he  gains 
the  ^:«rden  gate,  the  door,  and  the  servant  ushers  him  into  the  parlor. 
How  many  little  forget-me-nots  clustered  around  every  thing  in 
that  parlor.  A  sheet  of  music  lay  upon  the  piano.  It  was  a  /ami- 
liar  piece,  and  the  melodies  of  past  times  stole  into  his  heart.  Hark ! 
a  step  —  a  light  step  —  then  another ;  the  door  opens  and  £dla  enters 
with  her  father. 

'  1  have  permitted  my  daughter  to  see  you  this  once,'  said  Grey. 
'  She  has  informed  me  of  the  proposal  you  have  had  the  presumption 
to  make  her,  and  you  shall  hear  from  her  own  lips  that  she  declines 
the  proffered  honor.     Is  it  not  so  V  continued  he. 

A  faint  inclination  of  the  head  signified  Edla's  acquiescence. 

'  Besides,  the  scene  we  witnessed  this  morning!  — disgraceful  enough 
at  any  time,  but  on  the  Sabbath  —  Mr.  Herrman  !' 

'  Mr.  Grey !'  said  Harold  ;  but  his  pride  would  not  permit  him  to 
make  the  explanation. 

*  Apologies  are  useless,  Mr.  Herrman.' 

*  I  have  none*  to  make,'  said  Harold  j  *  and  it  is  only  the  remem- 
brance of  former  kindness  which  prompts  me  to  forgive  the  insulting 
expressions  you  have  just  made  use  of.  As  for  you,  Edla !'  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  softened  tone,  turning  to  the  teiiified  girl, '  it  is  the  last 
time  that  I  shall  cross  this  threshold.  Tet  I  shall  still  think  of  you 
not  as  you  are  now,  but  as  the  little  girl;  the  dear  companion  of  my 
childhood  ;  the  playmate  of  my  sister  Alice  ;  and  now —  farewell! 
forever !' 

Harold  was  a  powerful  man,  and  ther&  was  something  in  his  eye 
which  imposed  silence  upon  his  father's  friend. 

As  he  lefl  the  door  he  observed'a  red  light  in  the  direction  of  his  own 
house.  Down  the  garden  path  with  the  speed  of  wind,  and  through 
the  woods  —  great  God  !  it  is  too  true ;  the  smoke  was  pouring  in  a 
thousand  jets  through  the  roof,  and  the  wing  was  in  a  blaze  !  Has- 
tily bursting  open  the  hall  door,  he  rushed  up  Btaks,  stumbled  over 
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something  in  the  entry,  and  amidst  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  sought 
for  Alice.  She  was  eone  —  the  hed  was  empty  f  Blinded,  suffocated, 
frantic,  he  retraced  his  steps  in  the  pitchy  darkness.  A  thought  struck 
him  ;  he  staggered  to  the  hall,  and  found  upon  the  floor  tJbe  lifeless 
body  of  his  sister.  To  carfy  her  into  the  open  air  was  a  moment's 
work,  but  it  was  too  late  ]  her  spirit  had  departed,  and  Harold  stood 
alone  in  the  world. 

Still  the  fire  roared  and  blazed  and  sparkled ;  lighting  up  the  oppo- 
site banks,  glaring  upon  the  river,  and  making  the  huge  vine  around 
the  elm  appear  to  writhe  and  move  like  a  molten  serpent.  People 
from  the  village  crowded  to  the  place ;  buckets  filled  with  water  from 
the  river  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  some  dash  into  the  burning 
house  and  return  laden  with  furniture,  while  amid  the  tinkling  of  glass 
and  the  cracking  of  burning  beams  the  smoke  uplifls  itself  and  rolls 
away  in  dense  volumes  over  the  reddened  water.  Still  roars  the 
flame  ;  the  roof  falls,  scattering  showers  of  sparks  into  the  murky 
night,  while  high  above, a  flock  of  wild- ducks  sail  slowly  toward  the 
south,  reflecting  the  light  tfpon  their  bodies,  as  if  a  cluster  of  topaz 
hung  suspended  in  the  bronzed  sky* 

The  cold  light  of  the  stars  shone  through  the  rifU  of  a  deserted 
cabin  near  the  burning  house.  There  lay  the  remains  of  Alice,  and 
beside  her,  on  his  knees  —  Harold  Hemnan,  the  last  of  hb  name. 


CUAF4XR     SRVINTB. 

*  Oxc  haman  glance  of  grief  upon  the  grare 
Of  all  that  fortune  gave 
The  loiterer  takea ;  then  tnma  him  to  depart, 
And  graaps  the  wanderer's  ataff,  and  mana  hia  heart.'  BcaiLLsR 

•  How  DID  ir  ORIGINATE  V  Every  ofte  S^bb  full  of  conjecture 
next  morning,  and  no  one  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
fire  evidently  commenced  in  a  wooden  addition,  or  wing,  at  the  end 
of  the  main  building,  which  had  been  used  as  a  work-shop  and  store- 
room for  farming  implements ;  '  but  how  V  No  fife  had  been  in  or 
near  the  place  for  many  naonths ;  old  Almy,  the  cook,  nurse,  and 
general  house-maid,  slept  in  the  kitchen,  (a  little  stone  building  apart 
from  the  house ;)  before  retiring,  she  had  put  out  her  fire,  as  usual, 
and  when  awakened  by  the  stnoke,  saw  thd  end  of  the  house  in  a 
blaze,  through  the  window ;  the  kitchen  was  untouched.  Old  far- 
mers gathered  in  groups  around  the  smouldering  ruins,  and  with 
many  a  grave  shake  of  the  head  surmised  iniprobable  things ;  boys 
clustered  at  doorless  and  windowless  apertures,  or  peered  among 
the  ashes,  seeking  for  scraps  of  old  iron,  blackened  nails,  and  the 
cause  of  the  conflagration.  The  town-sponsor  was  the  busiest  man 
upon  the  ground.  After  pfofierin?  the  use  of  his  house  to  the  be- 
reaved brother,  which  was  declined,  as  a  kind  but  poorer  neighbor 
had  offered  him'  an  asylum,  he  examined  into  t&e  causes  of  the  fire, 
asked  questionir  of  every  Otie,  consulted  with'  tfre  old,  assisted  the 
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young  to  carry  the  remnants  of  furniture,  and  made  himself  as  nee- 
fill  and  popular  as  possible. 

'  Mr.  Grey  !  Mr.  Grey  !  look  a  here  !  —  see  what  I  've  found ;  look 
what 's  cut  on  the  bottom  on  't !'  said  a  boy  —  one  of  the  treasure- 
seekers —  holding  up,  as  he  spoke,  the  burnt  and  blistered  end  of  a 
powder-horn.  He  looked,  and  saw  *  I.  Bate"  carved  in  rude  letters 
on  the  wooden  bottom. 

*  Ike  Bates  !     Where  is  Bates  V 

The  sergeant  was  soon  found,  his  coat  off,  working  with  all  his 
heart. 

'  Bates/  said  Grey,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  the  blinking  light- 
houses of  the  sergeant, '  is  that  your  property  V 

'  I  '11  be  darned  if 't  aint !  I  loaned  it  to  Schlauff  yest*-  d'y  momin', 
and  —  I  swow  !  where  is  the  critter  V 

In  the  confusion  he  had  not  been  missed  before,  but  now  it  passed 
from  lip  to  lip,  *  Where  is  Schlauff]' 

No  one  had  seen  him  since  the  fire.  The  sergeant  and  Grey  ex- 
changed looks ;  they  understood  the  whole  matter  at  once. 

'  Keep  still,'  said  Bates,  in  a  low  voice  ;  ^  he  is  the  man  ! — and  I  '11 
fetch  him  to-night,  tew  ;  ef  I  do  n't,  I  wish  I  may  be ' 

*  Hush  !'  said  Grey ;  *  no  swearing ' 

'  D d  !'  said  the  sergeant,  emphatically. 

There  was  a  little,  square-built,  rugged,  ragged  fellow  among  the 
crowd.  Theophilus  Tippin  by  name,  usually  called  '  Tot  Tippin'  for 
the  sake  of  euphony.  The  sergeant  and  he  had  been '  ancient,  trusty, 
drouthy  cronies'  until  the  arrival  of  the  German,  when^  Bates  had 
abandoned  his  old  and  tried  friend  for  the  sake  of  the  new  one.  Tot 
could  not  be  called  a  handsome  man,  although  he  was  as  true  as 
steel.  His  hair  grew  in  gray  blades  over  his  crown,  one  of  which 
came  down  in  a  Napoleon-like  point  on  his  os-frontis  ^  two  others 
flattened  themselves  upon  his  temples,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
sparse  sedge  curled  up  at  the  back  of  his  head  very  much  like  a 
drake's  tail.  Moreover,  he  was  short  in  stature,  spare  in  leg,  and 
wide  in  hip ;  round-shouldered,  strong-anded,  and  although  charita- 
ble to  a  fault,  he  seemed  to  have  no  bowels ;  while  ceitain  small 
pellets  of  wax  on  his  bony  hands,  and  a  peculiar  crook  of  the  little 
finger,  indicated  the  genus  —  shoemaker  1 

Perhaps  there  was  a  consciousness  of  ingratitude  lurking  in  the 
sergeant's  heart,  for  he  looked  abashed  when  he  went  up  to  his  old 
friend.     '  Tot,' said  he. 

*  Oh  !  is  that  you  V  said  the  little  man,  quite  coolly. 

'  Yes ;  I  want  a  leetle  of  your  help  to-day,  Tot,  and  I  want  to 
borrow  your  gun.' 

*  I  'm  busy,*  said  Tot,  shortly. 

'  Wait  till  I  tell  yer,'  answered  the  sergeant ;  whereupon  he  took 
him  aside.  The  shoemaker's  face  was  like  a  moving  diorama  while 
listening  to  the  sergeant's  story.  Now  it  widened  into  a  plain,  then 
contracted  again;  now  his  brows  hung  over  his  eyes;  anon  they 
sprang  up  into  the  middle  of  his  forehead  like  a  pigeon-trap  ;  then 
he  gnpped  his  hands  and  clenched  his  teeth ;  and  fiDally,  taking  the 
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sergeant  by  the  arm.  be  said  '  Come  on !'  and  so  led  bim  off  tbe 
ground  as  rapidly  as  bis  sbort  legs  could  travel. 

It  was  nearly  noon  wben  tbe  two  friends  reacbed  a  narrow  part  of 
tbe  Susquebanna,  about  ten  miles  above  tbe  village.  At  tbis  place 
tbe  scenery  is  singularly  wild  and  romantic.  On  eitber  side,  tbe  hills, 
denuded,  gray  and  sterile  as  tbe  sierras  of  Spain,  rise  in  abrupt 
masses  from  tbe  river,  or  roll  in  vast  undulations,  like  congregated 
billows,  toward  tbe  nortb,  covered  witb  dense  forests,  beautiful  m  all 
tbe  variegated  bues  peculiar  to  autumnal  foliage.  Cultivation  seems 
arrested  at  tbese  natural  barriers,  and  tbe  only  indication  of  bumanity 
is  yonder  rude  cabin  of  logs,  wbose  tiny  column  of  smoke  tbreaJs 
ita  way  upward  in  the  still  October  air.  ' 

'  Hev  you  seen  any  body  up  tbis  way  V  said  Bates  to  a  man  who 
was  busy  felling  a  huge  sycamore  which  stood  near  tbe  cabin. 

*  Yes ;  a  man  took  breakfast  with  me  this  mornin'.' 

*  What  kind  of  a  man  ]' 

'  Well,  he  was  a  curis-lookin'  critter.  I  seed  he  had  on'y  one 
thumb ' 

'  Wam't  I  right,  Tot  V  said  Bates ;  <  did  n*t  I  say  be  would  keep 
clear  of  tbe  settlements  ?  And  which  way  did  he  go  V  continued 
tbe  sergeant. 

'  Up  toward  tbe  Unadilla,'  replied  the  man,  pointing  witb  his  axe. 
'  Won't  you  stop  to  dinner  ]' 

*  We  bev  suthin'  in  tbe  basket,  and  no  time,'  was  tbe  short-hand 
response.    *  Come  on.  Tot !' 

That  afternoon  a  funeral  procession  passed  over  the  little  i-ustic 
bridge  at  Greysburgb.  Without  pall  or  bearse,  a  rude  coffin,  borne 
upon  tbe  shoulders  of  four  men,  was  carried  to  tbe  burying  ground 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Tbe  customary  rites  are  performed, 
the  body  lowered  into  tbe  grave,  the  sbarp-cuttitig  spade  is  at  work, 
cold  earth  drops  upon  her  breast,  and  Alice  sleeps  in  peace  by  her 
mother's  side,  in  ail  her  purity  and  gentleness. 

'  Harold,'  said  Grey,  taking  bim  by  tbe  arm. 

Tbe  brother  unclasped  tbe  band,  and  released  himself. 

'  Harold !'  said  Aunt  Patty,  witb  streaming  eyes. 

He  looked  at  her  —  took  her  band,  and  pressed  it  to  bis  lips  —  one 
last  gaze  at  tbe  grave,  and  be  turned  toward  the  deserted  world, 
without  a  relative,  without  a  friend,  without  a  hope ! 

Meanwhile  Bates  and  bis  taciturn  companion  pursued  their  way. 
Roads  there  were  none  in  this  unsettled  region,  and  tbe  only  route 
was  beside  tbe  stream.  At  last  they  came  to  a  place  where  tbe  sandy 
shore  terminated  abruptly.  The  Susquehanna  here  gathering  itself 
in  a  dark  and  narrow  volume,  rushed  with  great  rapidity  between 
two  perpendicular  walls  of  rock.  A  natural  foot-path  along  the  side 
of  the  cliff  afforded  tbe  only  passage  for  the  travellers.  Cautiously 
threading  tbis  in  single  file,  they  bad  reached  about  half-way  to  tbe 
summit,  wben  Bates  stopped. 

'  Do  you  see,  right  down  below  us  there,  a  dark  patch  in  the  water, 
where  that  tree  is  skimmin'  round,  eend^foremost  V 
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*  Yes.' 

<  Waal,  that 's  '  The  Devil's  Pocket ;'  that 's  whar  I  caaght  the 
big  trout  more'n  tew  years  ago.* 

*  Ah  1'  said  Tot,  drawing  a  long  breath ;  '  and  how  are  we  to  get 
round  that  rocky  p'int  afore  us  V 

'  Keep  close  along ;  there  ain't  a  mite  of  danger,  ef  you  do  o't  fall.' 

Clinging  to  the  side  of  the  cliff  with  their  hands,  they  passed  the 
point,  when  Bates  seized  his  companion  by  the  arm,  and  said  in  a 
low  whisper : 

'  Hush  !  there  he  is.' 

'  Where  V  said  Tot. 

*  Beyond  there  —  do  n't  you  see  —  with  his  back  toward  us  V 
Tot  looked  and  saw  nothing  but  a  huge  tree,  whose  gnarled  roots 

grasped  the  bare  bosom  of  the  cliff,  while  two  vast  and  leaflets  arms 
uplined  themselves  as  if  in  defiance  over  the  dark  water  that  swept 
below. 

*  Don't  you  see,  close  by  the  bank  there  1  Give  me  the  powder, 
the  gun  aint  primed.' 

'  Oh  !  yes,  I  see  him  now,'  said  Tot ;  *  but  you  aint  a  goin'  to  kill 
him,  be  you  V 

'Kill  him  ]  did  you  ever  see  a  man  in  prisop  with  %  ball  and  chain 
to  his  leg  V 

'  No.' 

'  I  'sposed  not.  Well,  I  'm  a-goin'  to  fix  this  cunnin'  little  ball  .to 
Am  leg,  so  that  he  can't  run ;  that 's  all,'  said  the  Sergeant,  chipping 
the  flint.     *  But  where 's  the  primin'  agin  ?  the  touch-hole 's  tew  big/ 

They  crept  up  cautiously  until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Grerman. 

*  Hallo  !'  said  Bates. 

Schlauff  sprang  to  his  feet.  Bates  raised  the  gun  and  pulled  the 
trigger ;  an  unexpected  explosion  followed. 

'  Blast  the  gun  !  if  'taint  blown  the  lock  clean  off!'  so  saying,  the 
Sergeant  threw  it  down  and  ran  along  the  narrow  ledge  after  t£e  fu- 
gitive. There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Schlauff  gained  upon 
the  old  man ;  reached  the  tree,  and  seizing  a  projecting  stump,  at- 
tempted to  swing  himself  around  it,  when  the  limb  broke  off  in  his 
hand,  and  he  fell  backward  into  the  dark  water.  Bates  and  Tot  looked 
down  in  the  abyss ;  they  saw  an  arm  thrust  itself  up ;  a  face  glared 
upon  them  ;  then  sank  again,  as  the  bubbles  swept  around  the  rocky 
point  and  disappeared. 

'A  —  hi'  said  the  Sergeant,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  *  I  feelkinder 
sorry  for  the  poor  critter,  arter  all.  It 's  nat'ral  enough  to  wish  a  man 
harm  when  you  are  hot-foot  arter  him,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  pint 
you  almost  wish  he  war'nt  hurt.  It's  jest  so  in  war.  I  never  seed 
a  wounded  red-coat  but  what  I  always  felt  as  ef  he  was  my  own 
brother,  and  I  'd  do  jest  as  much  for  him.'  '  But  Tot,'  continued  he, 
changing  the  subject,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  sympathy  he  had  exhibited, 
•  that  gun  of  your'n  !  that  are 's  a^nice  gun  !  Ef  it  did  n't  come  nigh 
0iaking  a  one-thummer  of  me,  jest  like  him,  (pointing  to  the  water 
below)  then  my  name  aint  Ike  Bates,  that 's  all,' 
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'  Can't  he  get  out  ]'  said  Tot,  whose  thoughts,  drawn  down  with 
SchlaufT  into  the  whirlpool,  had  not  yet  come  to  the  surface. 

'  Get  eout  1  Yes  he  may,  but  it  will  be  on  t'other  side  of  the 
world,  I  guess,  among  the  anty-podes ;  nothin'  that  gets  in  the  Devil's 
Pocket  ever  comes  euut  agin  at  the  big  end,  that  I  know.' 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  the  weary  travellers  reached  the  vil- 
lage. The  blackened  walls  of  the  buiiit  house  stood  up  in  bold  re- 
lief from  the  dark  gleam  of  the  river.  Every  puff  of  wind  swept  a 
sheet  of  sparks  from  the  smouldering  timbers;  blue  flames  puffed  out 
and  subsided  again,  and  embers  like  living  eyes  glared  at  them  from 
among  the  sepulchral  ashes.  Tot  and  the  Sergeant  held  their  brisath 
as  they  hunied  past  Suddenly  they  stopped ;  a  tall  figure  in  a  gray 
riding-coat,  mounted  on  horseback,  sat  motionless  as  a  granite  block 
in  front  of  the  ruins. 

'  He  has  escaped  !*  said  the  horseman,  in  8  voice  which  they  re- 
cognised to  be  Herrman's. 

'  Drownded  !'  was  the  laconic  reply. 

'  You  think  so,  but  it  is  not  so ;  years  may  intervene,  but  —^  no  mat- 
ter,' said  he,  abruptly.     *  Bates  —  Tot  —  1  thank  you,  and  now  good- 
bye.'    He  grasped  their  hands,  then  turned  from  them,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  heard  the  dull  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofff  crossing  the  . 
wooden  bridge  below. 

They  went  on  in  silence ;  a  dreary  stillness  rested  upon  the  slum- 
bering village ;  in  the  East  a  heavy  cloud  lay  like  a  pall  over  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  where  dawned  the  cold  and  spectral  morning. 

'  Here  we  are  —  hum,'  said  Tot,  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 

A  repetition  of  raps  aroused  one  of  the  inmates  of  his  little  home- 
stead. The  upper  half  of  the  door  opened  and  revealed  a  light  held 
aloft  by  a  bare  and  withered  arm.  Under  the  light  was  a  night-cap, 
and  under  the  night-cap  a  pair  of  sleepy  eyes,  a  little  peaked-up  nose, 
and  a  mouth  drawn  into  a  contracted  O,  as  if  it  had  thought  *  Who 's 
there*  and  had  n't  quite  said  it. 

'  Tot,  is  that  you  1' 

*  Yes,  Betsy  —  good  night.  Bates ;'  and  th^  lower  half  of  thtf  door 
opened,  then  both  halves  shut,  and  the  sergisant  was  left  to  pursue  his 
way  alone  in  the  dim  twilight. 

'  The  only  fault  I  find  with  Tot,'  said  he,  '  is  this :  he  haint  got  no 
more  manners  than  a  shote  ;  that 's  all.' 

The  sound  of  a  horse  trampling  over  the  bridge  was  heard  itgain, 
and  the  solitary  horsemen  rode  by  the  elegant  mansion  of  Philip 
Grey,  Esq. 

'  It  is  for  the  last  time,  he  said,  as  he  looked  toward  the  chamber 
where  she  lay  sleeping  — «-  unconsciously  sleeping,  in  loveliness  and 
^  peace.     '  The  last  time,'  he  repeated ;  '  and  now,  oh !  whither  7' 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  month  has  elapsed.  The  firat  snow  rests 
upon  the  mountain  summits  that  girdle  the  Susquehanna.  A  month 
is  but  a  short  time,  and  yet  the  blue  ocean  lies  between  that  wanderer 
and  his  native  valleys.     When  Will  he  return  1     Perhaps  msver ! 
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'  I  wish,'  says  the  reader,  'they  would  not  publish  these  stories  in 
numbers.  It  is  so  tiresome  to  be  obliged  to  wait  a  whole  month,  and 
even  then  perhaps  not  reach  the  denouement' 

'  Kind  reader' —  I  wish  I  could  say  most  patient  reader  —  do  not 
refUse  to  the  poor  author  his  only  consolation.  You  read  his  story, 
perhaps  to  him  a  work  of  ceaseless  toil  and  anxiety ;  you  dissect  it 
with  the  keen  scalpel  of  criticism.  You  examine  —  compare  —  per- 
haps condemn.  What  can  he  do  in  retiiin  1  Nothing  but  this :  he 
eon  keep  you  a  whole  month  in  suspense ;  and  oh  \  blessings  upon  all 
Magazines !  this  is  lovely  retaliation ! 
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Aleeadt  white  for  harveit 

The  fields  before  na  lie, 
And  who  are  they,  the  reapen, 

The  sickle  keen  to  ply  7 
They  're  not  alone  the  heralds 

That  labor  in  the  van ; 
Each  chosen  one  is  summoned 

To  quit  him  like  a  man. 


There  still  are  humble  gleaners, 

As  in  the  days  of  Ruth, 
Yet  should  we  all  be  reapers 

In  the  golden  fields  of  Truth. 
And  while  the  sun  in  splendor 

Along  the  zenith  rolls, 
O  rather  in  the  harvest 

Of  ripe  rejoicing  souls. 


Shun  not  the  noontide  fervor, 

Fear  not  the  threatened  rain, 
But  while  the  sun  is  shining 

Still  load  the  groaning  warn. 
Each  drop  of  sweat  that  moistens 

Of  sacred  toil  the  field, 
In  heaven  will  be  an  ocean 

That  endless  joy  will  yield. 
1848. 
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OIROE        POR        MARY. 


at      ORBTTA. 


I  HEAftD  a  wail  amid  the  echoing  hilla. 

There  Autumn  lay  at  twilight's  gray  decline, 

And  her  tean  dropped  within  the  murmuring  rilb. 

I  heard  her  sighs  upon  the  moaning  air 

As  to  the  listening  stars  she  told  her  plaint 

Her  melancholy  brow  and  streaming  hair 

Were  crowned  with  yellow  leaves,  and  on  her  breast 

Drooped  the  pale  children  of  the  golden  Spring. 

All  night  she  sobbed,  and  one  by  one  careased 

These  fading  widows  of  the  sunny  hours, 

And  ever  and  anpn,  I  heard  a  cry, 

*  The  beautiful  is  dying,  She  must  die  I' 

The  beautiful  is  dying,  buds  and  flowers. 
Gone  are  the  golden  days,  the  fragrant  airs. 
The  silent  dews,  the  soft  and  nursing  showen: 
The  noontide  holocaust  'neath  summer's  sun 
Will  rise  no  more,  nor  shall  the  sound  be  heard 
Of  murmuring  insect  when  the  day  is  done. 
No  zephyr  sporting  by  may  linger  now 
To  fan  her  forehe«l  with  its  viewless  wings, 
Or  lift  the  tresses  on  her  gentle  brow : 
Beneath  the  sod  where  summer's  lifeless  blooms 
Send  up  a  damp  faint  odor,  she  must  lie ; 
The  beautiful  is  dying,  Shb  must  die ! 

She  came  with  them,  a  frail  and  lovely  thing 
When  buds  were  bursting,  rainbows  arching  high ; 
In  the  fresh  morning  of  the  smiling  Spring, 
When  Hope  new  crowned,  took  Joy  to  be  his  bride 
And  angels  left  their  homes  to  linger  here. 
Earth  was  so  lovely  in  her  new-bom  pride. 
Then,  like  an  iris  on  the  brow  of  heaven, 
Shone  her  bright  smile,  the  harbinger  of  love. 
And  the  brief  beauty  to  the  earth  was  given 
Which  now  mast  perish,  crush'd  before  its  prime. 
All  its  sweet  life  exhaled  like  a  soft  sigh : 
The  beautiful  is  dying.  Sue  must  die ! 

The  beautiful  is  dying :  Naiads  mourn 

And  Hamadryads  wail  among  their  trees. 

And  birds  sail  on  and  think  not  of  return. 

Stem  Winter's  frowns  are  blackening  in  the  North, 

And  slowly  he  unrolls  his  cloudy  pall 

To  cover  the  dead  face  of  drooping  earth. 

Then  She  mu^  die  !    She  must  not  live  to  know 

The  cold  and  storm,  the  wind  and  blight  and  change. 

But  with  the  pale  flowers  we  must  lay  her  low, 

Deep  in  the  softness  of  their  grassy  bed. 

Has  not  the  mandate  echoed  from  on  high, 

'  The  beautiful  is  dying.  She  must  die  v 
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Why  mourn  her  flight?    She  was  not  born  to  rtay ; 

Like  oceans  ahipe,  that  stop  at  some  green  isle, 

She  had  bat  lingered  in  her  onward  way. 

Like  the  far  mountain's  echo,  sweet,  sublime, 

Yet  closing  as  we  listen,  like  a  day, 

But  not  a  fadeless  day  of  golden  prime. 

Like  the  sweet  dreams  of  childhood,  blithe  and  gay 

But  short  as  lovely  ;  like  the  brief  bright  flash 

Of  momentary  joy ;  like  the  quick  ray 

Shot  from  the  glory  of  a  shooting  star. 

Thus,  was  she  lent  a  season  from  on  high 

But  with  the  beautiful,  Shb  too  mpst  £e ! 

Autumn  !  wail  on  ;  in  desolation  lie  ! 
Give  to  the  winds  thy  saddest,  sweetest  plaint, 
For  never  more  shall  Shb  who  now  must  die 
Print  in  thy  dews  her  footsteps.    They  shall  come, 
Thy  other  children,  and  thy  fragrant  ground 
Shall  oft  be  covered  with  their  dewy  bloom. 
But  not  for  her ;  oh  I  never  more  for  her 
Their  sister,  shall  they  smile  a  welcome  here, 
Or  neath  her  gentle  breath  their  leaflets  stir ! 
Mourn  Autumn  on  thy  tinted  hills  afar, 
And  let  thy  mountain  music  soft  reply, 
The  beautiful  is  dying —  Shb  must  ^ie ! 
Balthitore,  Sqitmber  30(A,  1848. 
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Having  been  honored  by  Commodore  William  C.  Bolton,  com- 
manding United  States  Naval  Force  on  tbe  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
with  the  appointment  of  secretary,  a  six  months'  acquaintance  with 
*  Ship  and  Shore*  induces  me  to  hope  that  some  brief  extracts  frona 
my  journal  will  not  prove  without  interest  to  your  readers.  If  I 
shall  not  have  succeeded  in  making  the  narrative  acceptable  on  the 
score  of  incident  and  variety,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  on  that 
of  fidelity  and  truth  it  possesses  claims  to  belief  and  confidence. 
My  story  opens  with  a  visit  ashore  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  one  of  the 
Cape  de  verds,  and  is  entitled 

A    TRIP    TO    THE    VALLEY    OF    TRIKIDAD. 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1847. —  Lieutenant  T.  R.,  the  purser  and 
myself,  left  the  ship  (the  well-known  and  noble  sloop  of  war  James- 
town) on  an  equestrian  trip  to  the  valley  of  Trinidad,  some  seven 
miles  from  Porto  Praya.  The  day  was  bright  and  favorable,  although 
the  air  was  close  and  the  sun  hot.  After  a  considerable  delay  in  pro- 
curing horses  and  making  our  preparatory  arrangements,  having  been 
joined  by  Lieutenant  V.  A.  of  the  Boxer,  we  sallied  forth  upon  a  set 
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of  horses,  few  of  which  would  answer  as  racers  or  for  cavalry  service. 
However,  we  managed  to  get  on  by  dint  of  blows  and  use  of  spurs, 
composing  a  cavalcade  rich  in  variety  but  not  in  grace.  Our  route 
earned  us  through  a  hilly  and  sterile  country  at  first,  but  soon  the 
green  vale  of  Trinidad  opened  beneath,  and  the  soil  was  covered  with 
the  productions  of  the  climate ;  on  our  way  I  dismounted  to  take  the 
dimensions  of  a  Devil  Tree,  about  a  mile  or  so  from  town,  and  found 
it  to  be  at  least  forty  feet  in  circumference.  We  only  saw  one  decent 
looking  farm-house  during  the  whole  distance ;  all  the  rest  being  mise- 
rable thatched  hovels,  worse  than  our  worse  quarters  on  a  Maryland 
or  Virginia  plantation.  We  halted  at  one  of  these  roadside  settle- 
ments, the  country  seat  of  a  man  name^  Castro,  who  is  the  owner  of 
a  long  white  beard,  a  number  of  mulatto  and  black  natives,  a  group 
of  dirty  mud  shantees,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  valley.  He  pro- 
duced some  liquor  for  our  entertainment,  very  strong  and  very  un- 
palatable, manufactured  from  the  sugarcane,  grown  on  his  estate,  and 
we  were  stared  at  for  the  brief  period  of  our  visit  by  the  scantily 
dressed  population  of  the  villa.  Continuing  our  journey,  Mr.  V.  A. 
and  myselt,  the  others  of  our  party  having  preferred  the  route  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  followed  the  steps  of  our  black  guides,  and 
bearers  of  our  grub,  up  the  steep  hills  which  hem  the  valley  in.  Our 
road  led  us  over  a  rough,  steep  and  narrow  path,  and  my  eyes  wdre 
attracted  by  the  novel  appearance  of  surrounding  objects,  the  oranges 
shining  yellow  and  golden-hued,  thick  as  pears  and  apples  among  us 
at  home  ;  the  cocoanut,  banana  trees  and  pawpaws  and  sugar  cane, 
growing  tall  and  fruit  laden  on  every  side.  It  was  indeed  new  and 
strange  to  me  to  see  trees  and  fruits,  with  us  considered  rarities,  care- 
fully nurtured  and  preserved  in  hot-houses  and  under  cover,  so  com- 
mon and  abundant,  and  their  produce  sold  and  distributed  as  the  lowest- 
priced  fruit  or  vegetable  in  the  new  world. 

We  soon  reached  the  spot  fixed  upon  as  the  scene  of  our  lunch, 
near  an  old  chapel  where  service  is  given  about  thrice  a  year  by  the 
priest  of  Poito  Praya.  We  found  that  the  rest  of  our  party  had  ar- 
rived, and  were  busy  with  preparations  for  the  feast.  We  were  soon 
surrounded  by  a  gang  of '  sansculottes'  gentry,  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  our  appearance  and  the  hope  of  sharing  in  our  grub  and  money. 
They  grinned  with  delight  whenever  we  gave  them  scraps  of  food, 
and  drafb  of  our  ale  and  whiskey.  One  old  darky,  the  weaver  of  the 
place,  who  plies  his  primitive  and  homely  manufacture  in  a  small  hut 
adjoining  the  chapel,  whom  some  of  our  party  dubbed  with  the  cog- 
nomen of  *  El  Padre,'  became  the  *  Ajax  Telamon,'  the  hero  of  the 
dirty  gang,  showing  his  white  teeth  and  imbibing  the  '  strong  water* 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Having  concluded  our  rural 
repast,  we  turned  our  hor.^es'  heads  shipward,  and  took  an  affection- 
ate adieu  of  our  sable  friends.  Halting  again  at  Casti*oville,  with  an 
addition  of  several  other  officers  to  our  party,  in  merry  mood  we  gal- 
loped on  our  returning  path,  making  the  hills  and  dales  ring  again  with 
the  tramp  of  our  steeds  and  loud  huzza  as  we  swept  on  gallantly 
into  town.  And  then,  afler  lounging  about  awhile,  and  being  gazed 
at  by  a  motley,  though  no  doubt  admiring  crowd  of  dingy  natives. 
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we  hied  gayly  to  our  boat,  and  soon  trod  again  upon  the  deck  of  oar 
gallant  ship. 

ItONROVIA  —  KHOOMEN. 

Tuesday,  November  23.  —  As  we  were  standing  in  with  a  fair 
breeze,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  Cape,  a  small  speck  upon  the 
waters  was  discovered,  and  reported  to  be  a  canoe  of  Rroomen. 
Pulling  rapidly  toward  us,  we  soon  made  out  five  of  these  worthies, 
naked  and  unadorned  save  with  straw  hats,  necklaces  and  bracelets. 
With  a  «kill  and  quickness  of  movement,  showing  how  expert  they 
were  with  their  oars,  after  securing  their  frail  boat  alongside  four  of 
them  stepped  aboard,  and  were  forthwith  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
group  oi  spectators.  They  were  fine  looking,  young,  athletic  ne- 
groes, a  little  more  decently  clothed  than  when  in  their  '  dug-out,' 
wearing  an  apron  round  their  loins,  and  the  indispensable  old  straw- 
hats  upon  their  woolly  heads.  One  sported  a  lofty  cap  made  of  monkey 
skins,  and  looked  quite  imposing  in  his  native  braveiy.  Another  wore 
beside  large  ivory  bracelets  on  his  wrists,  a  silver  medal  round  his  neck, 
which  he  said  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Colonization  Society,  as  a  faithful  servant  of  General 
Ashmun.  Some  one  or  two  of  them  spoke  broken  English,  and  pro- 
duced from  their  hats,  a  kind  of  portable  and  economical  trunk  for 
these  primitive  navigators,  written  scraps  of  dirty  paper,  testimonials 
of  their  having  served  aboard  men-of-war  aud  merchantmen.  One 
of  them  insisted  that  we  were  the  '  Jimto  wn,'  having,  as  he  said,  served 
aboard  on  her  former  cruise  along  the  coast  The  fellow  vnth  the 
monkey-skin  cap  and  necklace  was  evidently  the  dandy,  the  '  beau 
nasty'  of  the  squad,  and  looked  more  in  face,  whiskers  and  general 
appearance,  costume  excepted,  like  one  of  our  own  blacks  than  I 
could  possibly  have  expected  among  the  native  Africans.  They  gave 
us  a  specimen  of  their  dialect  while  I  was  standing  near,  and  a  more 
uncouth,  wild,  unleamable  one  I  am  yet  to  hear  and  wonder  at.  I 
had  hardly  concluded  my  hurried  examination  of  our  visitors  '  in 
black,'  ere  we  were  surrounded  by  quite  a  little  fleet  of  native  canoes, 
and  our  decks  soon  ornamented  by  some  couple  of  dozen  additional 
specimens  of  African  humanity.  Stalwart  frames,  shining  skins,  straw 
and  monkey-skin  hats,  bracelets,  necklaces  and  charms  or  '  griggries,' 
appended  on  their  brawny  breasts,  splendid  rows  of  snowy  teeth,  and 
a  remarkable  limited  supply  of  Wardrobe.  Such  was  the  group 
that  clustered  in  picturesque  simplicity  on  our  decks,  '  the  observed 
of  all  observers.' 

The  commodore  having  kindly  suggested  that  it  might  be  agree- 
able to  me  to  accompany  '  the  flag'  on  an  oflicial  visit  to  the  audiori- 
ities,  I  was  too  eager  to  tread  terra  firma  once  more,  and  see  what 
was  to  be  seen,  to  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  profit ;  so 
Lieutenant  R.,  the  purser  and  myself  were  soon  and  safely  landed 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  called  Cape  Mesurado,  and  on  the  extremity 
whereof,  looking  to  the  ocean,  the  light-house  is  erected.  We  were 
all  struck — at  least  such  of  us  as  trod  the  land  for  the  first  time — at 
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the  number,  Bize  and  greenness  of  the  trees,  ahd  the  freshness  and 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  which  extended  even  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  pronounced  the  scene  to  be  pleasant  and  |>icturesque. 


AdHORE     AT     MONROVIA. 

We  had  scarcely  put  foot  on  shore;  and  landed  dry-shod,  most 
luckily,  through  the  surf  that  foamed  and  retired  upon  the  low  sandy 
beach,  when  we  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  some  dozen  in- 
habitants of  the  Kroo  village,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  Escorted 
by  our  dusky  friends,  we  made  our  way  along  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  separates  the  grove  and  hill  from  the  water.  Passing 
through  a  Httle  Kroo  town,  composed  of  low,  straw-thatched,  mud- 
walled,  dirty  huts,  and  sheltering  dirty-lookidg  people,  where  we  saw 
some  of  the  '  lords  of  creation  ;'  but  owing  to  the  domestic  and  re- 
tiring habits  of  the  '  fair  sex,'  whose  modesty  kept  them  squatting 
inside,  with  their  sweet  families  around  them,  not  getting  a  good 
sight  of  these  specimens  of  Afric's  dusky  daughters,  we  trudged  on, 
ever  followed,  and  oftentimes  rather  unpleasantly  pressed  upon,  by 
our  too  attentive  escort  We  soon  discovered  that  our  train  was 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental ;  for  lo  !  a  pond  or  broad  canal  is  spread 
athwait  our  path,  and  to  attain  the  other  side  of  this  dark  Ruoicon 
we  must  fain  entrust  ourselves  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  our  suite. 
Then  we  splashed  on  through  ihe  marshy  pool,  with  us  three  help- 
less youths  not  ovef  gracefully  perched  upon  their  shoulders,  clasping 
in  not  too  affectionate  embrace  their  sturdy  necks.  But  now  the 
ford  is  passed,  the  penlous  trial  over,  and  we  stand  once  again  on 
Mother  Earth,  vrith  naught  but  rumpled  and  soiled  costume,  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  our  uncomfortable  elevation.  A  scramble  up  a  rug- 
ged hill  and  over  a  stony  path  brought  us  soon  to  the  town  of  Mon- 
rovia, the  metropolis  of  the  new  republic.  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  several  of  the  settlers  had  provided  thenorselves  with  (|uite 
genteel  and  respectable-looking  stone  and  frame  two-story  buildmgs, 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  many  of  our  beist  country  villages. 

The  governor  or  president,  a  bright  mulatto,  spare  and  delicate  in 
his  appearance,  received  ua  very  politely  at  the  Government  House, 
and  we  enjoyed  quite  an  interesting  conversatioil  with  him  and  Dr. 
Lugeubel.  The  manners  of  President  Roberts  are  dignified  and 
genteel,  making  a  favorable  impression  upon  us  from  the  start.  I 
believe  he  is  generally  respected,  and  acquits  himself  well  of  all  his 
duties.  But  as  we  shall  see  more  of  him,  and  learn  more  of  the  pre- 
sent state  and  operations  of  the  government  in  further  interviews 
with  him  and  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  republic,  I  will  merely  for 
the  present  observe,  that  in*  consequence  of  an  election  held  in  Feb- 
ruary Idst,  eleven  delegates  were  chosen  to  represent  the  people  of 
the  colony  in  national  convention,  that  a  new  constitution  was  framed 
in  July  last,  and  other  arrangements  made  preparatory  to  a  '  Declara* 
tion  of  Independence,'  which  event  came  off  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  same  month  at  Monrovk^  with  appropriate  pomp  and  ceremony^ 
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Colonel  Hicks, '  aid'  to  the  president,  a  gentleman  well  known  to 
all  those  who  visit  this  region,  and  whom  not  to  know  argues  one's- 
self  unknown,  informed  us,  during  a  pleasant  visit  we  paid  him  on 
our  way  back  to  the  ship,  that  the  ceremonies  were  *  grand  and  im- 
posing/ and  that  his  brother-in-lftw,  whose  name  I  did  not  learn,  de- 
livered a  '  beautiful  oration'  on  the  occasion,  graced  as  it  was  by 
military  display  and  the  presence  of  the  '  fair*  dames  and  damsels  of 
the  metropolis  stlid  surrounding  settlements.  So  the  republic  of  the 
'  Lone  Star'  has  taken  the  initiatory  steps  toward  assuming  a  place 
among  nations ;  and  that  the  experiment  may  succeed  is  my  sincere 
aspiration.  The  first  day  of  the.  coming  year  is  selected  for  the  new 
government  to  go  into  operation. 

The  Colonel,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  remarkable  for  his  elegant 
and  high-flown  style  of  thought  and  conversation,  his  fondness  for 
epistolary  correspondence,  (and  we  have  been  already  favored  with 
divers  lich  specimens  of  his  talents  in  that  line,)  and  his  friendly  off- 
hand way  of  knocking  off  the  handle  to  your  name  ;  and  his  worthy 
lady,  a  mulatto- woman  from  Baltimore,  also  remarkable  for  good 
washing,  keeping  a  clean  house  and  quite  a  respectable  table-d'hdte, 
are  very  distinguished  and  prominent  members  of  this  new  demo- 
cracy. I  piX)pose  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  and  may  perchance 
collect  matter  from  my  intercourse  with  the  friendly  Colonel  and 
from  other  quarters  to  amuse  and  instruct  my  esteeiXied  friends 
across  the  water.  Having  duly  discussed  our  host's  liqueurs,  and 
enjoyed  his  original  style  of  thought  and  conversation,  we  started  at 
about  eight  o'clock  for  the  ship,  attended  by  our  wild-looking  escort, 
(attached  to  us  by  not  being  pre-paid,)  lightq4  OQ  our  uncomfortable 
road  by  a  sickly  lantern,  the  foresight  of  our  hospitable  host,  and 
carried  by  his  trusty  valet  and  factotum,  Kroo-boy  JohiT.  Stumbling 
on  down  the  rugged  hill  and  stony  path  again,  we  soon  reached  the 
perilous  pool  once  more.  Then  did  our  dark  porters  step  forth  to 
present  their  broad  shoulders  for  our  service,  and  on  we  went  through 
the  foul  water,  plunging  and  shaking  on  our  apparently  unsafe  sup- 
port with  feelings  and  fears  of  a  ducking,  easy  to  imagine  but  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  You  may  fancy  us,  if  you  please,  in  our  novel 
situation ;  and  should  my  description  prove  too  tame,  fill  up  the  pic- 
ture to  your  taste,  and  pardon  my  deficiency.  It  Would  have  been 
worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth,  or  if  you  choose,  the  brush  and  ge- 
nius of  a  Salvator  Rosa,  to  put  on  canvass  our  strange  and  uncouth- 
looking  group  during  the  passage  of  the  stream.  Remember  that 
the  moon  was  not  yet  up,  and  the  shades  and  dews  of  night,  and  an 
African  night  at  that,  lay  dark,  damp  and  dismal  on  the  dense  thick- 
ets  and  marshy  soil.  Perched  on  the  shoulders  of  nsdied  Rroomen; 
and  shouting  out  many  an  useless  caution  and  directibn  to  our  noisy 
escort,  we  adventurers  were  carried  forward,  the  dim  light  from  our 
lantem  shedding  a  spectral  ray  upon  the  struggling,  splashing,  yell- 
ing group,  Just  distinct  enough  to  bring  out  into  relief  the  strange 
character  of  the  scene.  Right  glad  we  were  again  to  escape  from 
the  rude  but  friendly  grasps  of  our  useful  attendants,  having  safely 
passed  through  situations  startling  and  pictureBque» 
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The  hour  for  retiring  to  their  couches  having  not  yet  arrived,  we 
saw  groups  of  natives  squatted  in  front  of  their  miserable  hovels,  or 
peeping  curiously  from  their  dark  interiors ;  and  tired  Enough  of  their 
noise  and  dirty  persons,  and  much  fatigued  by  our  expedition,  we 
bade  our  friends  adieu  ;  and  passing  through  the  raging  surf  without 
accident  or  detention,  were  welcomed  back  on  board  the  '  flag*  once 
more. 

AN     OFFICIAL     VISIT     TO     MOMBOVIA. 

Thursday,  November  25. — According  to  arrangement,  with  a 
fine  day  to  favor  us,  the  commodore,  captain,  and  several  of  our  offi- 
cers set  out  in  the  barge  and  gig,  at  about  half  past  nine,  a.  h.  The 
wai'd-room  supplied  the  first  lieutenant,  flee^6u^geon,  *flag,'  the 
purser,  marine  officer,  and  your  humble  servant,  and  Mr.  M.  K.  re- 
presented the  *  young  gentlemen'  Pulling  very  near  to  the  '  Libe- 
ria Packet'  and  a  Danish  brig,  which  had  come  in  the  previous  eve- 
ning, we  soon  approached  the  bar,  which  nearly  shuts  in  the  mouth 
of  3ie  Mesurado  river,  where  it  empties  into  tie  bay.  Under  the 
skilful  pilotage  of  '  the  flag,'  we  got  safely  and  comfortably  through 
the  naiTow  channel  which  gives  a  passage  between  the  breakers ; 
and  though  rocked  and  tossed  about  considerably  in  the  heavy  swell, 
and  made  closely  acquainted  with  the  surging  music  of  the  white- 
capped  rollers,  we  were  in  due  course  of  time  brought  into  still 
water. 

The  approach  to  the  town  from  the  river  affords  quite  a  pleasing 
prospect.  The  ground  rises  gradually,  and  to  quite  a  respectable 
elevation,  from  the  water,  and  at  this  season  looks  green  and  refresh- 
ing. We  landed  comfortably  at  some  wharfs  where  the  merchants 
of  the  place  have  their  ware-houses. 

A  small  island,  near  the  junction  of  the  Mesurado  and  Stockton 
rivers,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  main  land  and  present  town,  was 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  the  original  settlers,  who  came  from 
America  in  the  ship  •  Elizabeth,'  some  twenty-six  years  back,  first 
established  themselves,  and  found  their  position,  though  confined, 
well  adapted  for  defence  against  the  hordes  of  surrounding  and  hos- 
tile savages.  I  observed  a  sapy-tree  near  the  path  we  followed  up 
the  hill,  fronl  which  the  natives  procure  the  poisonous  decoction  used 
as  a  judicial  test,  or  ordeal,  to  settle  all  personal  disputes  and  diffe- 
rences arising  among  them.  After  the  bark  has  been  sufficiently 
steeped  and  the  tea  strong  enough,  it  is  forcibly  administered  to  the 
patient,  and  if  he  gets  stupified,  and  the  effects  thereby  establish  his 
guilt,  he  is  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  club,  and  so  sent  to  his  final 
home. 

A  shower  of  rain  forced  us  to  put  in  at  a  settler's  house  on  the 
vay,  and  we  were  very  politely  received  and  treated  by  the  occu- 
pants, a  negro  man  and  his  wife,  from  Charleston.  The  shower  over, 
we  marched  on,  stared  at  by  the  admiring  natives ;  for  the  firlittering 
uniforms  and  cocked-hats  of  our  party,  nine  in  number,  and  the  cor- 
tege which  escorted  us,  composed  of  the  '  oi  polloi'  of  the  place  and 
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the  ever-present  Kroomen,  were  well  calculated  to  make  our  proces- 
sion^ imposing  and  picturesque.  Arriving  finally  at  the  GovemmeDt 
House,  a  large  two-story  frame  building,  with  long  porticoes  in  front, 
we  were  received  by  the  Governor.  We  were  soon  agreeably  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  him  and  sevei-al  distinguished  •  colored 
gentlemen'  of  Monrovia  and  Cape  Palraas,  who,  with  three  whites, 
Captain  Goodman,  of  the  '  Liberia  Packet,'  Dr.  Lugeubel  and  Mr. 
Hall,  the  son  of  the  Maryland  Society's  agent,  composed  the  com- 
pany who  were  to  assist  in  entertaining  us  on  the  occasion.  After 
chatting  awhile  at  the  Govenior's,  we  accepted  the  invitation  of  Judge 
Benedict,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  accompanied 
him  to  his  residence,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  Goveiiiment- 
House.  The  Judge,  although  but  nine  years  a  settler,  is  a  rich  and 
prominent  citizen,  holds  a  high  and  confidential  office  under  the  pre- 
sent government,  and  was  President  of  the  Assembly  which  framed 
and  adopted  the  new  constitution.  He  showed  me  a  copy  of  their 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Constitution,  printed  in  Monrovia. 
I  perused  the  latter  hastily,  and  thought  it  a  very  liberal  and  credita- 
ble document.  The  residence  of  Judge  Benedict,  who  is  now  a 
gray-headed  man,  well  dressed,  genteel  and  intelligent  in  manners 
and  appearance,  is  of  brick,  and  one  of  the  best  houses  in  town.  It 
is  well  and  neatly  furnished,  is  as  comfortable  as  some  of  our  best 
country- village  dwellings  at  home,  and  his  library  is  respectable,  with 
some  good  books  on  the  shelves  and  tables.  In  order  to  get  through 
the  time  which  must  elapse  between  noon  and  the  dinner-hour,  at 
three,  some  of  the  party  strolled  on  to  Colonel  Hicks'  mansion,  and 
had  the  honor  of  enjoying  the  company  of  that  great  scribe  and  war- 
rior and  a  pull  at  his  good  cogniac. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  Governor's  we  were  joined  by  the  diffe- 
rent guests  who  were  to  partake  of  the  dinner.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  our  pull  on  the  water  and  walks  about  town  put  us  in  prime  con- 
dition to  do  justice  to  the  gubernatorial  banquet.  In  a  short  time 
the  welcome  invitation  sounded  in  our  ears,  and  with  due  form  and 
ceremony  we  descended  to  the  hall.  The  board  was  groaning 
under  the  smoking  viands  and  savory  odors,  more  welcome  now  than 
*  the  sweet  south,  blowing  over  roses,'  shed  their  grateful  fragrance 
round.  Then  it  was  a  sight  well  worthy  beholding  to  see  the  varied 
aspect  and  circumstances  of  the  scene.  All  hues,  from  the  more 
than  auburn  locks  and  pale  complexion  of  the  writer,  and  the  better 
personal  gifts  of  his  fellow  white  diners,  through  the  light  hair  and 
skin  of  the  Governor,  to  the  dark  color  of  a  certain  sable  member  of 
the  medical  j^rofession  of  Monrovia,  prevailed  at  our  table.  And 
yet,  despite  the  striking  contrast  of  the  performers,  and  the  novelty  of 
finding  myself  playing  knife  and  fork  and  hob-nobbing  with  *  gentle- 
men of  color,'  I  was  almost  made  to  forget  the  fact  by  the  gentility, 
propriety  and  good  taste  which  prevailed  at  the  entertainment,  and 
the  politeness,  good  sense  and  information  exhibited  by  these  new 
republicans.  After  paying  all  justice  to  the  substantials,  which  were 
of  good  stuff,  well  cooked  and  served,  and  being  really  pleased  and 
edified  by  the  manners  and  conversation  of  our  new  acquaintances. 
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we  were  ready  for  the  toast  which  the  occasion  required.  So  Go- 
vernor Roherts  arose,  and  glass  in  hand,  proposed  the  health  of  our 
commodore,  and  expressed  in  a  very  handsome  manner  his  sense  of 
the  compliment  paid  him  by  our  presence,  and  the  good  wishes  and 
kind  feelings  of  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  toward  our  country 
and  ourselves.  The  sentiment  was  appropriately  acknowledged  and 
reciprocated  by  our  commanding  officer.  Both  toasts  were  drunk 
standing,  and  with  all  the  honors. 

Dessert  and  cigars  duly  attended  to,  the  hour  for  our  return  drew 
near,  and  we  took  our  leave,  expi-essing  what  we  felt — great  gratifica- 
tion with  our  visit,  and  the  kind  reception  we  had  expenenced. 

The  governor  accompanied  us  to  our  boats,  and  we  were  soon  pull- 
ing again  for  the  bar  which  seemed  to  be  rougher  than  when  we  passed 
it  in  the  morning.  On  coming  near,  we  found  that  the  rollers  were 
coming  in  bi?  and  ^t,  each  wave  chasing  like  a  winged  steed  its  pre- 
decessor, and  staitling  ear  and  eye  with  its  roar  and  height.  Again 
we  are  tossed  upon  the  swell  with  foaming  breakers  on  either  side, 
and  soon  emerge.  Captain  Cooper,  the  trusty  Monrovia  pilot  at  the 
helm,  from  all  this  turmoil  and  commotion,  making  our  course  steadily 
to  the  ship.  We  are  once  more  safe  and  sound  aboard,  and  compar- 
ing notes,  we  find  all  well  pleased  with  the  adventures  of  the  day. 

I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  the  customary  salute  was  made  to  the 
Commodore  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Government  House,  and  promptly 
returned  by  the  Jamestown's  battery. 

While  strolling  about  town,  beside  the  well  known  Kroomen  we 
saw  a  number  of  the  natives  differing  somewhat  in  appearance  and 
costume  from  the  former,  and  upon  inquiry  learned  that  some  of  them 
were  Dcys,  the  tribe  who  inhabited  and  owned  the  land  where  Mon- 
rovia is  now  situated,  and  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  settlers ; 
and  others,  Congos,  recaptured  in  the  Pons,  and  landed  here  some 
two  years  back.  These  tribes  do  not  associate  with  each  other,  and 
have  different  dialects.  The  Deys  wear  a  fancy-colored  shawl  of  cot- 
ton thrown  over  their  shoulders,  and  falling  around  them  in  graceful 
folds,  somewhat  resembling  the  Roman  toga.  They  seem  to  be  much 
cleaner,  and  are  a  better-looking  race  than  the  Kroomen  or  Congos. 
The  latter  dress  at  times  like  the  civilized  blacks,  and  being  appren* 
ticed  among  the  colonists,  and  associating  with  them,  have  been  some- 
what broken  into  traces,  and  are  now  delighting  the  good  Monrovians 
by  the  zeal  and  spirit  with  which  they  enter  into  the  revival  or  reli- 
grious  excitement  which  at  present  so  absorbs  the  community  as  to 
suspend  the  issuing  of  the  Liberia  Herald,  its  editor  being  a  divine, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  excitement  aforesaid,  * 

*  Asking  one  of  our  Monrovia  friends  to-day  about  the  marriage 
ceremonies  of  the  Kroomen  and  other  neighboring  tribes.  I  was  told 
that  wives  are  universally  purchased,  some  of  them  while  infants. 
They  are  then  handed  over  by  their  destined  lords  and  masters,  to 
certain  old  ladies  who  receive  and  educate  the  damsels,  sacred  from 
the  sight  and  approach  of  the  other  sex.  When  their  owners  wish 
to  take  their  spouses  from  this  primitive  nunnery  (if  I  may  mention 
profane  and  sacred  things  together,)  or  *  griggrie  bush'  in  African 
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parlance,  which  varies  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the 
nappy  partners  of  their  joys,  they  give  a  grand  feast,  and  after  a  public 
frolic,  the  two  are  one.  The  price  of  wives  is  fluctuating,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  personal  charms  of  the  lady.  What  their  taste  is  in 
the  matter  of  beauty  I  cannot  say,  but  that  diere  is  a  standard  among 
these  worthies  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  a  '  fine  woman'  costs  four 
cows,  and  '  very  nne,'  two  'niggers/  Courtships,  you  will  see,  are  not 
in  vogue  among  these  people,  and  the  ladies  are  not  I  suppose  very 
hard  to  please.  There  is  no  disputing  about  taste,  but  you  need  not 
admire  their  plan,  nor  I  recommend  its  adoption. 

In  my  account  of  the  gubernatorial  dinner,  I  omitted  to  say  that  our 
number  at  table  was  twenty-two,  twelve  white  gentlemen  and  ten  gen- 
tlemen of  color,  and  that  among  them  we  find  the  names  of  Brander, 
father-in-law  to  Grovemor  Roberts,  and  Vice-President  elect,  Greneral 
Lewis,  Secretary  of  State,  one  of  the  elegants  of  the  metropolis. 
Judge  Benedict,  Doctor  Prout,  a  very  dark  gentleman,  in  a  very  white 
^hirt  bosom  and  cravat,  and  owner  of  an  embroidered  pocket  hand- 
kerchief and  a  pair  of  big  professional-looking  spectacles.  Doctor 
Magill,  Colonial  Physician  at  Cape  Palm  as,  his  brother,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  slave  factor,  the  rich  Canot,  Major  Brown, 
an  emigrant  from  Virginia,  and  a  few  others,  all  of  the  upper  class, 
the  *  first  circles'  of  the  colony. 


SADNESS. 


Whsn  the  evening  wind  is  lighing 

In  the  solemn  forest  shade, 
And  the  siin*8  last  beam  is  dying 

Orer  silent  hill  and  glade  ; 
Then  my  heart  is  sad  and  heavy, 

And  my  soul  is  drear  and  lone, 
For  the  wind  and  waves  seem  sighing 
For  the  loved  who  cold  are  lying, 

Who  are  gone  —  forever  gone ! 


When  the  night  is  dark  and  feaifuh 

And  the  chilly  rain-drops  weep, 
And  the  moonbeams,  pale  and  tearful, 

Faint  in  shadows  dark  and  deep ; 
Hien  most  bitter  is  my  sorrow, 

And  my  cheek  with  grief  is  wan ; 
For  the  clouds  seem  with  me  weeping, 
And  the  pale  moon  watch  is  keeping 

O'er  the  gone — forever  gone  I 
Nt».rorit,  atpttmhtr  19, 1B48. 
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Thou  of  the  silver  w'mg ! 
Bright-grlancing  Hope,  fair  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Come  to  me  now,  and  woo  me  with  thine  eyes, 

As  in  my  boyhood's  spring ! 

Then  kind  indeed  wert  thon. 
As  I  sat  musing  by  the  crystal  rill, 
Or  climbed  at  eve  high  on  some  beetling  hill, 

To  see  the  young  moon's  brow. 

Thou  earnest  to  me  there. 
And  whispered  words  of  gladness  in  my  ear, 
And  painted  visions,  beautiful  to  hear. 

Of  coming  moments  fair. 

Along  thy  magic  glass 
I  saw  bright  pageantries  flit  to  and  ih>, 
And  palaces  of  gold,  where  gardens  grow 

With  flowers  of  loyeliness. 

And  all  along  the  walks 
Stood  statues  of  the  ruliant  gods  of  yore, 
And  fountains  foamed  o'er  the  mosaic  floor, 

And  murmuring  leaves  held  talks. 

And  there  I  saw  divine. 
Proud  forms  of  female  beauty  sweeping  by ; 
And  all  these  things  that  shone  so  gorgeously, 

All  these  were  mine  ! 

Then  changed  the  scene  anon. 
And  to  the  worid  I  struck  a  silver  lyre, 
And,  thou  didst  whisper,  poured  a  fervkl  fire, 

Like  the  true  sj^ts  gons. 

Then  shone  I  gay  in  arms ; 
Then  ruling  thousands  through  the  potent  voice, 
By  wisest  oounseb  bade  my  land  rejoice, 

Unscathed  by  war's  alarms. 

In  thee  I  had  a  home, 
A  bride  of  beauty,  and  a  gentle  band. 
Twining  around  me  closer,  hand  in  hand, 

Too  glorious  for  the  tomb : 
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For  thy  sweet  fancies  fair 
Then  never  died ;  I  could  not  give  away 
The  creatures  of  the  mind  to  niix  with  clay. 

Or  fade  in  empty  air ! 

But  they  are  gone,  and  thoa ! 
Thy  rainhow  wing  hath  ceased  at  length  to  wave, 
Thy  gentle  children  all  are  in  the  grave. 

Their  dost  is  on  thy  brow ! 

Bnt  still  this  hast  thoa  grven. 
To  breathe  a  cheerfulness  o'er  common  life ; 
To  make  each  common  scene  with  beanty  rife, 
And  teach  a  faith  in  Heaven ! 
CbfMMte*.  Okh,  1648. 
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'  The  student  resumed.  '  I  have  been  reading,'  said  he  in  a  quiet 
tone  and  seemingly  unconscious  that  he  was  wandering  firom  his  sub- 
ject, '  I  have  been  reading  a  few  passages  from  Claudian,  and  the 
following  lines  strike  me  with  more  force  this  morning  than  they  ever 
have  done  before.  Let  me  repeat  them  to  you  ;  they  state  pertinently 
the  matter  which  disturbs  me  and  which  makes  me  a  denier.'  Hege- 
wisch  read  in  a  low  but  collected  voice  the  following : 

'  Bmrw  mihl  dnbiam  traxit  sententis  mentem, 
Curmrent  Buperl  terru,  an  nulliu  Inesset 
Rector,  et  incerto  fluercnt  mortalla  casn. 
Nam  cum  dUtpofliti  qaiesiBBim  fcedeni  mandi, 
Prntcrlptoaque  man  fiaea.  anniaqoe  meatoa, 
Et  lucla  Boctieaiie  Tirea :  tnnc  omnia  rebar 
Conaillo  flrmati  Dki  — 
Bed  cum  rat  hominum  tanta  callgine  toM 
Aaplcerem,  Istoaque  diu  florere  nocentea, 
Vexarlque  pica,  rursua  labefacta  cadebat 
Religlo? 

'  The  student  closed  the  book  and  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

' '  The  Bible,'  said  I, '  is  fiill  of  this  subject.  It  does  not  slide  over 
nor  evade  it.  We  read  in  direct  terms  of  the  apparent  injustice  in 
God's  management  of  the  affairs  of  men.' 

' '  The  wicked  in  his  pride  doth  persecute  the  poor.' 

' '  For  the  wicked  boasteth  of  his  heart's  desire.' 

' '  There  is  a  just  man  that  perisheth  in  his  righteousness,  and  there 
is  a  wicked  man  that  prolongeth  his  life  in  his  wickedness.' 

*  *  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea  are  mighty  in 
power  V 
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*  Yet  how  distinctly  are  we  assured  of  the  great  and  final  result'. 
How  surely  and  how  confidently  does  the  Bible  speak  in  vindication 
of  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

'  *  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  a  hundred  times,  and  his  days  be  pro-* 
longed,  yet  surely  I  know  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God, 
which  fear  before  Him.' 

' '  But  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked.' 

' '  Thou  renderest  to  every  man  according  to  his  work.' 

' '  I  have  no  patience  with  the  subject,'  interrupted  Hegewisch,  bit- 
terly.     *  Nor  can  I ' 

'  The  student  stopped  suddenly,  and  with  a  strong  efibrt  at  self-con-' 
trol,  he  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  while  a  perceptible  shuddef 
passed  across  his  frame : 

*  *  J  have  blasphemed  enovgh  /' 

' '  You  have  forgotten  the  narrative,'  said  I,  gently,  without  noticing 
his  emotion.     '  Pray  finish  it  now  before  I  leave  you.' 

' '  The  narrative !'  repeated  Hegewisch  wildly,  and  clasping  his 
hands  across  his  forehead,  <  The  Narrative  !  Ah !  yes,  I  recollect ; 
but  where  was  I  ?  Oh  !  1  remember  th^t  too.  Pardon  me  if  I  have 
detained  you ;  but  those  lines  from  Claudian.  Yes,  the  lines  were 
running  in  my  head.' 

'  And  thereupon  Wolfgang  Hegewisch  continued  as  follows : 

'  A  few  leagues  from and  still  farther  up  the  Rhine,  stood  tlie 

castle  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Richstein.  A  house  at  that  time  in  high 
repute  as  well  for  its  long  line  of  ancestry  as  for  the  wealth  and  in- 
fluence which  was  centred  in  its  then  present  possessor.  This  per- 
sonage had  maiTied  late  in  life  and  was  blessed  with  a  single  child  ; 
a  daughter,  to  soothe  the  asperities  of  declining  age.  The  lord  of 
Richstein^  and  the  Baron,  my  father,  were  friends.  And  it  was  under- 
stood between  them  that  the  elder  son  of  the  Baron  should  wed  the 
young  Meta  of  Richstein ^  Both  were  then  in  their  infancy.  The 
little  Meta  being  nearly  three  years  my  junior. 

'  Time  rolled  along ;  the  two  children  saw  a  good  deal  of  each 
other,  but  when  together  they  were  quite  too  young  to  form  any  se- 
rious intimacy.  Before  Meta  had  reached  her  tenth  year,  the  lord  of 
Richstein  was  summoned  to  his  last  resting  place.  And  on  the  year 
^following,  the  same  tomb  closed  upon  his  wife.  Thus,'  continued 
Hegewisch,  '  was  Meta  left  at  a  tender  age  an  orphan,  an  heiress  and 
the  sole  representative  of  an  ancient  and  a  noble  house. 

'  The  death  of  the  lord  and  the  lady  of  Richstein,  struck  me  with 
terror ;  but  the  impression  soon  wore  away,  and  when  I  learned  that 
Meta  was  to  be  removed  to  another  part  of  the  country  and  receive 
her  education  under  the  direction  of  her  aunt,  the  much  respected  and 
beloved  patroness  of  the  holy  abbey  of  Rennewart,  I  rejoiced  that 
the  young  girl  would  have  an  adequate  protector,  without  thinking 
how  prejudicial  the  remove  might  be  to  my  own  prospects. 

'In  short,  I  indulged  in  no  prospects;  I  cared  for  none.  The 
idea  of  marriage  had  never  seriously  entered  my  head.    I  had  no 
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worldly  cunning  nor  policy,  nor  shrewdness,  none  whatever.  I  was 
satisfied  with  my  home  and  my  means  of  enjoyment,  and  of  course  I 
was  happy. 

'  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  bade  Meta  adieu  or  not,  probably  I 
did  not.  She  was  kept  cased  in  deep  mourning  and  shut  up  in  the 
house  after  her  mother's  death  until  she  went  to  her  aunt.  And  be- 
fore a  twelvemonth  passed  new  scenes  and  new  associations  had 
doubtless  led  us  quite  to  forget  each  other. 

*  Only  the  Baron  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  proposed  alliance.  He 
kept  up  a  formal  correspondence  with  the  laay  patroness  which  was 
productive  of  a  letter  every  six  months,  in  which  the  Baron  inquired 
in  courtly  phrase  after  the  health  of  the  holy  Abbey  of  Rennewart, 
the  health  of  the  lady  patroness,  and  the  health  of  the  young  lady  of 
Richstein.  To  which  every  six  months  answer  was  returned  in  like 
courtly  parlance,  that  the  nealth  of  the  holy  Abbey  of  Rennewart 
(Laus  deo)  was  good,  the  health  of  the  lady  patroness  was  good,  and 
the  health  of  the  young  lady  of  Richstein  was  good !  Nothing  occurred 
for  several  years  to  disturb  the  uniform  current  of  events.  Meta  and 
myself  had  not  met  since  the  young  girl  left  Richstein.  Still  our 
betrothment  was  held  as  settled  both  by  the  lady  patroness  and  my 
father.  I  was  about  twenty.  To  this  period  I  have  given  you  a  brief 
outline  of  my  history  and  of  that  of  Caspar  my  brother,  and  I  have 
gone  back  only  to  make  my  story  intelligible. 

'  Yes,  I  was  about  twenty.  One  morning  as  I  was  engaged  in  my 
own  room,  collating  several  favorite  passages  from  ^scHTLts,  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door.  I  uttered  some  word  of  admission  and 
Caspar  entered  the  apartment  He  came  close  up  to  me,  and  I 
observed  for  the  first  time  that  his  countenance  was  pale  and  that  he 
had  the  appearance  of  extreme  dejection.  I  asked  him  to  sit  down, 
but  he  shook  his  head  despairingly.  I  inquired  what  troubled  him, 
and  again  he  shook  his  head.  I  could  do  no  more,  so  I  remained 
silent  until  Caspar  should  see  fit  to  speak. 

' '  My  brother/  exclaimed  he  at  last,  in  a  low  and  pathetic  tone, 
'  my  dear  brother,  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  creatures  !* 

'  Completely  astounded  at  such  an  announcement  from  one  usually 
so  calm  and  self-possessed,  I  was  for  the  moment  unable  to  reply. 

*  *I  am,  believe  me  —  I  am,  Wolfgang  !'  continued  Caspar,  '  and 
you  are  the  only  one  to  whom  I  can  go ;  you  —  you  — who  will  prove 
my  enemy  and  my  ruin  !' 

' '  For  the  love  of  Heaven,'  I  exclaimed,  *  what  mean  you,  Caspar, 
and  why  do  you  speak  with  such  horrid  significance  V 

'  *  *T  is  true  —  oh,  too  true  !  Say  —  speak  — tell  me,  Wolfgang, 
may  I  reveal  the  secret  of  my  soul  to  you  ]' 

'  I  looked  the  speaker  anxiously  in  the  face,  but  said  nothing. 

'  *  I  must,  I  will  tell  it  to  you,  although  it  enure  to  my  destruction  I' 
continued  Caspar.  *  Know  that  I  love  Meta  —  Meta  of  Richstein  — 
your  Meta!  And  know  too  that  my  love  is  returned — tiiat  Meta 
loves  me  !  I  have  uttered  it ;  kill  me  if  you  will,  for  life  is  a  burden 
to  me  !  I  will  not  prove  a  traitor  to  my  brother ;  I  cannot  live  with- 
out my  love !' 
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* '  Is  that  all,  Caspar  %  Does  your  distress  centre  in  this  V  said  I, 
in  a  lively  tone.  '  If  so,  take  the  girl  and  welcome ;  I  wish  you  joy 
of  her.  Long  may  you  live  in  the  old  castle  of  Richstein,  and  your 
descendants  ailer  you.  So  compose  yourself,  and  for  once  in  your 
life  look  cheerful  and  happy.' 

.  <  Caspar  stood  amazed.    '  Are  you  in  earnest,  brother  V  he  cried, 
<  or  are  you  sporting  with  my  feelings  V 

'  *  In  earnest  ] — to  be  sure  I  am  !'  I  replied.  '  Come,  I  will  sign, 
seal  and  deliver.  Prepare  your  documents.  How  can  I  be  in  love 
with  a  girl  I  have  never  seen  since  she  was  a  child  V 

<  *  But  the  castle,'  interposed  Caspar,  timidly,  '  and  the  large 
tenures,  the  baronies,  and ' 

*  *  All,  every  thing  goes  with  the  bride,'  interrupted  I ;  *  so  say  no 
more  about  it,  or  I  shall  begin  to  think  yon  care  more  for  them  than 
for  your  ladye-love.* 

'  Caspar  winced  a  little  under  the  last  remark,  but  took  no  notice 
of  it. 

*  *  Documents  in  writing,'  continued  he,  musingly,  *  are  certainly 
unnecessary,  when  there  is  as  yet  no  vested  right.  Nay,  in  this  case 
the  right  can  scarcely  be  called  inchoate,  or  contingent  even ;  still, 
Wolfgang,  as  the  world  views  things  so  strangely,  and  as  none  of  us 
can  read  the  future,  may  I  trouble  you,  since  you  kindly  offer  it,  to 
say  something  in  writing  to  the  effect  that  you  relinquish  all  claim  to 
the  hand  of  Meta  V 

*  I  hesitated.  My  suggestion  had  been  made  playfully,  and  here 
was  a  serious  request  for  a  written  relinquishment !  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  Caspar  as  acting  with  his  accustomed  selfishness,  and  all 
my  former  antipathy  toward  him  revived.  But  I  was  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  him.     I  took  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  follows  i 

' '  My  brother  Caspar  having  become  attached  to  the  Lady  Meta, 
of  Richstein,  and  the  Lady  Meta  reciprocating  the  attachment,  I 
freely  resign  all  claim  to  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Meta  which  I  may 
have  in  consequence  of  any  betrothment  by  our  respective  parents.' 

'  This  I  signed  and  handed  to  Caspar.  He  read  it,  changed  color, 
stammered,  and  looked  at  me  suspiciously. 

"  Is  it  not  satisfactory  V  said  I,  sharply. 

"  O  1  yes,'  replied  Caspar ;  '  only  I  would  suggest  a  trifling  altera- 
tion, to  save  Meta  from  all  embarrassment.' 

' '  I  shall  make  no  alteration.  Take  the  paper,  or  not,  just  as  you 
choose.  As  I  have  said,  I  resign  the  whole  to  you.  I  mean  what  I 
say.  'T  is  done  !'  Such  was  my  indignant  answer.  Caspar  ven- 
tured no  more,  but  thanking  me  with  assumed  humility,  he  hastened 
from  the  room. 

'  The  longer  I  thought  of  this  occurrence  the  more  mysterious  it 
seemed.  I  did  not  doubt  a  moment  that  Caspar  was  influenced  by 
ambitious  and  mercenary  motives,  but  I  wondered  how  he  could 
have  managed  to  meet  with  Meta,  while  she  was  at  such  a  distance, 
and  bring  aJOfairs  to  so  serious  an  issue^  However,  I  soon  dismissed 
the  matter  from  my  mind< 
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'  After  this,  Caspar  was  away  from  us  much  of  the  time.  Father 
Hegel  came  rarely  to  visit  him,  and  it  would  seem  that  their  inter- 
course was  becoming  less  frequent. 

*  Several  months  passed.  The  spring  had  gone,  and  summer  was 
commencing.  I  had  prepared  to  take  several  pedestrian  excursions 
along  the  Rhine  and  into  the  regions  adjacent  These  rambles  were 
made  quite  at  i-andom,  pursuing  as  I  did  no  fixed  plan  of  travel,  but 
allowing  the  caprice  of  the  moment  to  lead  me  this  way  or  that. 
In  one  of  these  nap-hazard  excursions  I  strayed  away  as  far  as  the 
old  town  of  Rhineck.  Fatigued  by  the  exercise  I  had  taken,  I 
stopped  at  the  first  inn  that  presented  itself,  and  securing  with  difii- 
culty  a  small  chamber  to  myself,  I  immediately  retired.  I  slept  I 
know  not  how  Ibng.  After  a  season  I  was  awoke  by  the  sound  of 
whispering  near  me,  and  opening  my  eyes,  I  perceived  a  stream  of 
light  across  my  apartment,  which  came  from  a  crevice  in  the  parti- 
tion against  which  my  bed  was  placed.  The  whispering  which  had 
disturbed  me  was  continued  ft-om  the  other  room.  The  parties  were 
seated  close  to  the  crevice,  and  as  I  was  so  near  to  them,  I  could 
hear  distinctly  the  following : 

"Are  you  sure  that  it  was  he  V 

• '  Yes,  quite  sure.' 

' '  But  was  he  coming  here,  do  you  think  ]' 

' '  How  do  I  know  ?  I  only  know  that  I  saw  him.  But  if  he  was 
coming  here,  he  has  no  idea  thst  Meta  is  at  the  chateau.  Beside,  I 
have  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  Wolfgang  cares  not  for  the 
girl.' 

*  *  He  !  he !  he !'  and  I  could  hear  Father  Hegel  laugh  a  low, 
vulgar,  discordant  laugh,  while  I  recognized  in  his  companion  my 
brother  Caspar.  '  The  young  cub  has  no  love  for  carnage  till  he  has 
lapped  blood  ;  so  the  youth  knows  not  the  volcano  whi^h  he  carries 
within' him  tin  his  passions  are  roused.  Let  Wolfgang  meet  the 
young  girl  of  Richstein,  and  then  good-by  to  your  claim  !* 

• '  I  do  not  think  so.     What  Wolfgang  has  said  he  will  abide  by.' 
* '  When  he  discovers  the  cheat  you  have  put  upon  him  V 

*  *  It  will  then  be  too  late.' 

'  I  could  hear  nothing  farther,  for  the  parties  changed  their  posi- 
tion, and  shortly  after  left  the  room. 

'  I  slept  no  more  that  night.  I  saw  that  a  villanous  plot  was  laid 
to  ensnare  an  innocent  girl,  and  that  I  had  unwittingly  been  made  to 
play  a  part  in  it.  New  light  dawned  upon  me.  I  felt  older  by  years 
than  when  I  laid  down.  I  could  now  appreciate  the  worldly  shrawd- 
ness  of  Caspar  and  understand  the  cold  selfishness  of  his  nature. 
Every  thing  was  clear  to  me. 

*  There  it  was — the  change  from  youth  to  man  !  The  new  energy, 
the  awakened  purpose,  the  first  framed  practical  development ;  the 
harnessing  in  to  the  train  that  sweeps  round  the  earth,  laden  with 
every  imaginable  object  of  human  hope,  and  every  imaginable  de- 
sire of  the  human  heart ! 

'  I  rose  early  on  the  following  day.  I  expected  to  meet  and  con- 
front my  brother,  and  was  prepared  to  do  it    This  was  not  to  be. 
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however.  He  and  his  companion  had  taken  their  departure  hefore 
I  left  my  chamher,  and  no  one  about  the  inn  could  tell  me  whither 
they  went.  My  next  thought  was  to  seek  for  Meta;  but  where 
was  she  to  be  found  ?  Occupied  with  the  idea,  I  started  out,  and 
walked  on  mechanically  till  I  came  to  the  town-gate.  Producing 
my  passport,  I  went  through,  and  continued  my  stroll  until  I  was 
entirely  away  from  the  suburbs,  and  surrounded  only  by  pleasant 

feen  fields,  through  which  were  frequent  lanes  leading  to  the  river, 
turned  down  one  of  these,  which  led  me  presently  to  a  spacious 
old  mansion,  situated  a  little  way  from  the  water,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall.  The  entrance  was  protected  by  a  large  gate.  As  I  came 
up,  I  saw  a  little  boy  upon  the  outside  struggling  violently  to  get  it 
open.  He  had  apparently  strayed  away  and  somehow  got  through 
the  gate,  but  was  unable  to  get  back.  Finding  his  struggles  of  no 
avail,  he  began  to  cry.  I  ran  forward,  and  opening  the  gate,  took 
the  little  fellow  in  my  arms  and  carried  him  inside.  At  the  same 
moment,  a  young  girl  came  bounding  down  the  path,  and  ran  to  the 
spot  where  I  was  standing  with  the  boy.  I  never  yet  forgot  a  coun- 
tenance that  I  once  beheld,  where  the  lineaments  had  become  formed, 
and  I  recognized  instantly  in  the  beautiful  and  blooming  girl  before 
me  the  young  Meta  of  Richstein  ! 

'  With  remarkable  grace  and  self-possession,  yet  with  becoming 
modesty,  she  thanked  me  for  the  trouble  I  had  taken  with  her  little 
charge,  who  she  said  was  placed  under  her  care  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  who  ran  off  unperceived,  giving  her  considerable  alarm  for  his 
safety.  I  saw  that  1  was  not  known,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  preserving  my  incognito.  Indeed,  I  knew  not  what  to  say, 
or  how  to  announce  myself.  The  longer  I  hesitated  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  seemed. 

'  It  was  a  strange  meeting  between  two  betrothed  !  Destiny  had 
thrown  us  together,  just  then  upon  that  day  ;  when  the  air  was  balmy, 
the  season  delightful,  and  nature  smiling.  The  water  spirits  too  upon 
the  bosom  of  father  Rhine  were  sporting  and  playing  pranks  among 
the  waters,  and  nymphs  and  fauns  and  fairies  were  revelling  in  the 
fields  and  through  the  bowers  and  around  the  wells  and  fountains  of 
the  old  chateau,  at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me. 

'  And  I  thought  of  my  renunciation,  and  I  wished  that  I  had  not 
written  and  signed  it,  and  I  was  glad  that  I  had  framed  it  so  cau- 
tiously, and  I  wondered  what  would  be  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter ; 
and  in  revolving  all  these  things  in  my  head,  I  was  standing  stock  still 
gazing  upon  Meta,  but  taking  no  notice  of  what  she  said  nor  of  any 
thing  else  under  the  sun.  But  there  I  stood  looking,  looking  and  say- 
ing nothing  at  all. 

<  How  long  I  stood  in  this  way  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  Meta  spoke 
to  me  and  asked  if  I  was  ill,  or  something  of  the  sort,  but  I  am  not 
positive.  When  I  recovered  from  my  trance  she  was  standing  as 
much  enrapted  as  I  had  been.  A  dim  reminiscence  was  flitting  across 
her  mind,  and  memory  was  summoned  to  do  its  office.  But  the 
shadows  were  too  fitful ;  they  threw  no  certain  trace  across  the  vista  of 
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the  past ;  the  glimmering  disclosed  ouly  the  same  dim  reminisceDce. 
Meta  was  the  first  to  speak. 

' '  Excuse  me  —  you  come  I  presume  to  call  on  the  Baroness  ;  but 
your  countenance  seems  so  familiar  that  I  must  ask  if  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  vou  before  V 

*  *  1  have  been  often  m  Rhiueck,  but  never  at  the  chateau.' 

' '  Nay,  it  cannot  have  been  in  the  town ;  but  your  countenance  » 
familiar.    You  are  some  friend  of  our  family  V 

*  *  Then  we  may  have  met  at  Rennewart  V 

* '  At  Renhewart ;  no.  *  But  this  shows  that  you  know  me.' 

' '  Yes,  I  do  know  you,  Meta  of  Richstein,'  said  I,  slowly, and  sadly. 

'  I  only  hope  that  you  may  not  remember  me.' 
"  It  is  the  young  Baron  of ,*  exclaimed  Meta,  suddenly,  with 

a  look  first  of  terror,  then  of  scorn.     *  What  would  he  here  ]' 

*  The  air,  just  before  so  balmy,  became  oppressive ;  nature  turned 
her  smiles  into  a  frown.  The  water  spirits  ceased  their  sports  and 
plunged  down  to  their  cavems  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  the 
nymphs  and  fauns  and  fairies  left  ofi*  revelling  and  slunk  noiselessly 
away  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  woods. 

*  How  different  my  first  and  second  trance !  Meta's  voice  brought 
me  to  my  senses.  She  repeated  in  the  same  disdainful  tone  her  former 
questions. 

* '  What  would  you  here  V 

' '  I  would  expose  a  base  and  premeditated  fraud  upon  myself  and 
you.  I  would  prove  that  we  are  the  victims  of  an  outrageous,  a 
fiendish  plot.  1  would  clear  myself  from  aspersions  which  I  believe 
have  been  cast  upon  me,  and  explain  whatever  may  seem  to  you  de- 
serving of  censure.' 

*  *  Of  censure !'  exclaimed  Meta,  scornfully.  *  So  it  is  but  a  trifling 
matter  for  censure  when  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  and  honorable 
lineage  basely  insults  an  unprotected  maiden  over  whose  destiny  be 
has  control,  through  a  compact  of  their  parents,  by  bartering  away 
his  claim  to  her  hand  as  he  would  to  the  service  of  a  bondsman,  and 
at  the  same  time  adding  indignity  to  insult  by  mentioning  as  a  reason 
for  it  his  preference  for  another  !* 

*  *  False,  false  —  all  false  !'  said  I.  *  You  have  been  deceived  ;  and 
I  have  been  traduced.' 

*  bpare  your  hypocritical  excuses,'  interrupted  Meta,  drawing  a 
a  paper  from  her  bosom  ;  '  read  that  and  begone  !' 

'  She  handed  me  the  paper.  It  was  the  same  that  I  had  given  to 
Caspar.     I  opened  it,  and  to  my  astonishment  read  as  follows : 

*  *  My  brother  Caspar  —  Having  become  attached  to  the  Lady  Mifra 
of  Ebersteifif  the  lady  Mj/ra  reciprocating  the  attachment,  I  freely  re- 
sign in  your  favor  all  claim  to  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Meta,  which  I 
may  have  in  consequence  of  any  betroth ment  by  our  respective  pa- 
rents.' 

'  A  feeling  of  transport  overflowed  within  me,  as  I  looked  upon  this 
convincing  proof  of  my  brother's  treachery.  Not  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  so  wretched  a  crime  in  him  could  restrain  it     I  remained 
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calm,  however,  and  after  reading  the  writing  twice  ovre  to  mark  the 
alterations  diattnctly,  I  handed  it  back  to  Meta. 

< '  Well/  said  she  indignantly,  '  what  have  you  to  say  now  V 

*  *  That  the  writing  is  a  forgery.' 

*  *  Do  you  deny  your  signature  V 

' '  No  !  But  if  you  will  listen  to  me  calmly  for  a  few  moments,  I 
will  prove  the  forgery  to  you.' 

'  *  I  will  listen.' 

'  My  explanation  was  short,  but  explicit.  I  detailed  with  exactness 
what  occurred  at  the  interview  between  Caspar  and  myself,  so  that 
Meta  could  understand  that  it  was  solely  on  her  account  that  I  had 
signed  any  thing.  I  described  Caspar's  earnestness  ^nd  apparent  sin- 
cerity. I  narrated  all  he  had  said  of  M eta's  attachment  to  him,  and  ' 
the  wretchedness  which  the  betrothment  with  me  was  causing  both. 

'  I  then  came  to  the  paper  which  I  had  myself  written  and  signed. 
I  bade  Meta  examine  it  carefully.  I  pointed  out  distinctly  the  seve- 
ral forgeries  ;  first,  where,  by  a  new  punctuation  and  a  capital,  I  was 
made  to  address  Caspar  instead  ot  naming  him;  second,  the  two 
alterations  of  '  Meta'  to  ^Myra  ;'  third,  the  change  of  *  Richstein'  to 
^Ebersfein,*  and  fourth,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  a  line  where  a  space 
was  left,  of  '  in  your  favor.*  The  alterations  were  made  with  extra* 
ordinary  skill,  but  were  nevertheless  apparent  to  a  practised  eye. 

'  I  next  told  Meta  the  conversation  I  overheard  at  the  inn,  and  the 
resolution  I  took  of  seeking  her  out  and  vindicating  myself,  though  at 
the  expense  of  exposing  a  brother's  guilt. 

'  Meta  was  overwheU»^d  by  my  disclosures.  We  had  remained 
standing  all  the  time,  she  lis^ning  to  me  earnestly,  while  her  face  was 
at  one  moment  completely  criiasoned  and  the  next  bloodless  and  pale. 
As  1  pointed  to  the  alterations  in  the  paper,  we  stood  sdll  closer  to- 
gether, she  holding  one  side  of  it  and  I  the  other.  And  I  perceived  her 
hands  tremble  and  her  eyes  droop  and  her  lips  quiver  as  she  discov- 
ered the  irresistible  proofs  of  this  most  foul  conspii-acy.  How  my  heart 
wanned  toward  her  as  she  stood  agitated  by  conflicting  emotions ;  how 
I  cursed  my  previous  indifference ;  how  I  wondered  that  1  could  have 
so  long  abstained  from  seeing  and  knowing  the  one  with  whom  my 
destiny  had  been  linked  ;  how  on  a  sudden  was  I  touched  by  her  ex- 
treme loveliness,  her  dignity,  her  grace,  her  modesty,  her  spirit,  her 
pride  and  lofty  bearing ;  how  on  a  sudden  did  every  peiiection  of 
womanhood  seem  to  shine  in  her ;  every  adornment  of  the  sex  seem 
to  find  place  there.  Meta  folded  the  paper,  handed  it  to  me,  and  said 
in  a  low  but  emphatic  tone : 

'  '  I  am  satisfied.  You  will  accompany  me  to  the  chateau  that  I 
may  introduce  you  to  the  Baroness.' 

'  I  assented,  and  we  went  on  together,  Meta  declining  with  kindness 
my  offer  of  assistance.  On  the  w»y  she  informed  me  that  the  Baroness 
was  her  cousin,  whose  husband  had  died  some  years  since,  and  that 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  portion  of  each  year  with 
her. 

'  The  reaction  attendant  upon  the  discovery  of  injustice  done  to  an 
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innocent  party  is  nr)t  generally  of  a  pleasing  nature,  bat  in  this  in- 
stance I  am  sure  that  our  walk  to  the  chateau  was  a  happy  one. 

'  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  although  we  scarcely  spoke  to  eack 
other,  yet  insensibly  we  slackened  our  pace,  and  vrere  moTing  im 
slowly  along  the  path.  Somehow  we  walked  very  near  together,  al- 
though M  eta  had  declined  taking  my  arm  —  and  I  began  to  thiok  that 
I  was  Mela's  protector,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  reel,  away  down 
in  the  bottom  of  ray  heart,  that  Meta's  spirit  was  receiying  sappoit 
from  mine  ;  and  then  all  nature  was  gay  again,  the  water  spirits  and 
the  Undines  reappeared,  and  the  nymphs  and  fauns  and  &iri^  set  to 
work  as  sportingly  as  ever. 

'  We  arrived  at  the  chateau  at  last  I  was  ushered  in,  and  Meta 
left  me«  to  inform  her  cousin  of  my  coming.  More  than  ao  boor 
elapsed  before  either  appeared.  After  that  Meta  and  the  Baroness 
entered  together.  Meta  said  nothing,  but  the  Baroness  greeted  me 
with  great  kindness.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  heard  the  htstorjof 
the  deceit  practised  upon  me.  After  a  while  she  took  occasion  to 
refer  to  it.  She  told  me  that  Caspar  had  for  several  years  been  a  fb- 
quent  visitor  at  the  chateau  $  that  he  had  introduced  to  the  ladj  of 
Rennewart  and  to  herself  a  monk  for  whom  he  claimed  a  superior 
sanctity  and  holiness.  This  of  course  was  father  Hegel.  That  I 
was  represented  as  having  apostatized  from  the  true  faith,  (I  never 
had  been  a  Romanist,)  and  was  reckless  and  unprincipled  in  the  ex- 
treme. As  a  proof  of  the  former,  the  fact  was  cited  that  I  had  nerer 
thought  even  of  inquiring  for  the  Lady  Meta  or  of  seeing  her,  Bud 
that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  sell  my  claim  to  her  hand. 

'These  insinuations  were  made  gradually  and  quietly;  not  to 
Meta,  for  no  opportunity  was  given  for  it ;  but  to  the  Baroness  and 
the  lady  of  Rennewart.  That  after  a  season,  they  had  been  con- 
vinced, and  had  promised  Caspar  if  he  obtained  proof  of  my  poflitiVe 
indifference  they  would,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lady  Meta,  and  of  the 
Baron  my  father,  consider  him  the  betrothed  of  the  young  girl ;  that 
Caspar  was  finally  allowed  several  interviews  with  Meta,  in  which  I 
was  traduced  in  the  vilest  manner ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  Caspar 
had  called  that  very  morning  and  left  my  written  renunciation.  That 
he  had  not  as  yet  produced  any  consent  from  my  father,  but  had  pro- 
mised to  do  so  shortly.  The  Baroness  went  on  to  say,  that  she  hope<3 
I  would  add  nothing  to  what  I  had  already  communicated,  that  she 
felt  satisfied  of  my  honor  and  integrity,  and  that  Caspar  had  always 
excited  in  her  mind  distrust  and  apprehension.  She  concluded  bj 
informing  me  that  Caspar  was  expected  to  return  and  dine  at  the 
chateau,  and  requested  me  to  take  such  ^teps  as  to  receiving  him  as  I 
should  think  proper. 

•*  The  Baroness  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  approaching  foot- 
steps were  heard  in  the  great  hall,  and  Caspar  was  ushered  into  the 
room.  He  stopped  quickly  on  seeing  me,  looked  at  Meta  and  at  the 
Baroness,  and  turned  deadly  pale.  He  did  not  speak,  nor  show  aof 
other  mark  of  excitement,  but  maintained  his  position,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  be  addressed  before  speaking  to  any  one.  It  was  too  much 
for  me  to  bear.    I  rose  and  came  close  to  him  : 
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*  *  Caspar/  said  I,  *  you  are  henceforth  no  brother  of  mine !  Never 
again  speak  to  or  approach  me.  For  the  first  and  last  time  I  heap 
opprobrium  upon  you.  I  am  compelled  to  do  it  for  my  own  defence. 
I  call  you  forger,  liar,  knave !  Your  base  plans  are  frustrated,  your 
plot  discovered,  and  you  disgraced  !' 

'  Before  I  had  done  speaking,  Caspar's  countenance  had  resumed 
its  natural  cool,  sardonic  expression.  When  I  concluded,  he  glanced 
calmly  around  the  room,  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  Baroness  and  at 
Meta,  whose  looks  told  him  plainly  what  were  their  feelings,  and 
then  cast  his  eyes  upon  me,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  scorn.  Suddenly  he  nodded  his  head,  as  if  satisfied  with  the 
scrutiny,  muttered  slowly  to  himself  '  The  monk  was  right  T  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  left  the  apartment. 

'  The  depaiture  of  Caspar  was  a  great  relief  to  all.  So  speedy 
a  termination  of  the  interview,  especially  when  we  believed  it  to  be 
decisive,  removed  a  load  of  anxiety  which,  in  spite  of  every  thing, 
weighed  upon  us.  Meta  continued  silent,  but  I  knew  that  she  felt 
happy  and  tranquil,  because  I  felt  happy  and  tranquil  myself.  The 
Baroness,  however,  had  enough  to  converse  about.  She  taxed  my 
patience  by  narrating  with  great  particularity  Caspar's  course  from 
the  commencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  him  down  to  that  time. 
'  She  could  now  see  why  he  had  said  such  and  such  a  thing,  and 
done  so  and  so ;  she  was  sure  Meta  never  cared  for  him  ;  that  Meta 
would  say  so  herself,'  and  so  on,  and  so  forth  ;  until  at  last  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  subject  might  be  unpleasant  to  the  Lady  Meta, 
(her  words  were  daggers  to  me ;)  whereupon  the  Baroness  remem- 
bered that  she  had  rorgotten  something  or  other  in  her  haste  to  re- 
ceive me,  and  begged  me  to  excuse  her  for  a  season.  I  was  left 
alone  with  Meta. 

'  How  it  gladdened  my  soul  that  I  had  never  seriously  thought  of 
her  as  my  betrothed  ;  for  my  heart  was  lefl  free  and  untrammelled 
by  any  previous  association,  and  I  could  feel  like  approaching  her 
as  if  we  had  never  been  the  subject  of  compact  or  conference.  All 
the  unhappy  influences  of  a  betrothment  were  thus  obviated,  while  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Caspar's  villany  insensibly  drew  us  to 
each  other.  After  the  Baroness  left  the  room,  we  took  a  stroll  upon 
the  river's  bank  together.  We  spoke  not  one  word  of  the  incidents 
of  the  morning ;  we  conversed  about  ordinary  and  casual  things. 
Very  little  served  to  entertain  us,  for  we  were  satisfied  with  each 
other, 

'  Day  after  day  passed,  and  found  me  still  at  the  chateau.  Day 
aft^r  day  I  lingered  in  the  enjoyment  of  M eta's  society,  and  dreaded 
lest  any  change  should  break  the  spell  which  held  me  entranced. 

'  Those  are  halcyon  days,'  continued  Hegewisch,  after  a  pause, 
'  the  days  of  the  first  wish  of  love ;  the  days  when  at  last  the  object 
is  found  and  the  wish  becomes  a  sensation ;  the  days  when  as  yet  no 
words  ai'e  spoken,  but  when  in  place  of  words  there  is  that  indescri- 
bable something  in  the  look,  in  the  nranner,  in  the  conduct  of  each 
toward  the  other,  which  is  perfectly  felt  atid  appreciated,  yet  not  quite 
undeiBtoody  but  which  leaves  room  for  delicious  doubts,  and  exquisite 
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half-formed  hopes,  and  gentle  fears,  and  sweet  questionings  of  the 
heart.  .  .  .  .  • 

'  But  I  must  on.     May  the  PoWer  which  is  mightier  than  I  give 
me  strength  for  this  last  trial !' 


StTMMUM        BONUM. 


^RITTXN    *   A     lOWa    tlUI    A.OO. 


•  yUxt  nerer  is,  bat  alwayt  to  be  bleat'  — Pof«. 

While  anxious  mortab  striye  in  yaln 
The  summum  bonum  to  obtain, 

Each  takes  a  different  way ; 
Their  aims  are  levelled  in  the  darky 
Their  arrows  fall  before  the  mark, 

Or  hi  beyond  it  stray. 

The  miser  heaps  up  golden  ore. 
Surveys  the  glittering  mammon  o'er^ 

And  thinks  he 's  gained  the  prize. 
His  bliss,  alas !  is  soon  destroyed ; 
His  treasures  vanish  unenjoyed. 

Or  he  repining  dies. 

Others  pursue  the  path  of  fame, 
And  strive  to  gain  a  lasting  name 

By  toiling  up  the  ascent ; 
While  the  least  Mast  that  Scandal  breathetf 
Mildews  their  never-fading  wreaths, 

And  mars  their  true  content 

Some  men  from  wine  to  women  flf, 
And  centre  their  felicity 

In  things  that  always  change : 
In  search  of  constancy  they  rove, 
Through  all  the  labyrinths  of  love^ 

And  still  are  doomed  to  range. 

The  fickle  boy  with  double  darts 
A  bitter  and  a  sweet  imparts 

To  every  human  soul ; 
With  80  much  gall  the  honey 's  mixed, 
That,  when  we  think  our  joys  are  fixed. 

We  loathe  the  tasted  bowl. 

God,  who  is  love,  decreed  it  so. 
Lest  we  should  fix  on  things  below. 

And  never  look  to  Hiic 
Who  only  has  the  power  to  Mess, 
From  whom  doth  spring  all  ha^pineM, 

The  fountain  and  the  Btraam.  ▲  B&A«xsKm. 
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pride:      a      sonnet. 


UT      UAirS     TOS     8PII3CZ.. 


1843. 


Whsw  the  fizBt  stniggiiiifli  of  oar  mrab  vith  Grief 
Are  oyer,  and  her  steel  has  pierced  oar  heartB» 
There  comes  a  comforter  which  ne*er  departs ; 

And  though  it  never  whispers  of  relief) 
It  helps  our  nature  firtnly  to  endure ; 

To  bear  keen  sonow  with  unwincing  nenre» 

Nor  ever  from  defying  si»m  to  swenrey 

And  soothes  the  gaping  wound  it  cannot  core. 

Unconquerable  Pride  !  —  thine  iron  throne 
Shall  stand  within  th6  palace  of  my  soul, 
So  long  as  snns  and  seasons  o*er  me  roll ; 

And  though  I  walk  this  (Mirren  world  alone, 
Unbiessing  and  unUoibed,  yet  thy  control, 

Stem  and  unyielduig,  I  will  ever  own. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER. 


BT    BAKIIT    OAaBLBSa. 


*  H ,  did  Dr.  B—  ever  relate'  to  you  any  of  his  experience 

as  a  physician  V 

*  Never.' 

'  Nor  to  me.  Suppose  we  ask  the  old  man,  some  of  these  long 
winter  evenings,  to  give  us  some  passages  of  his  medical  life  V 

'  With  all  my  heart.  I  'nl  sure  he  '11  not  refuse,  and  few  men  have 
seen  more  than  he.' 

And  BO  my  fellow-student  and  I  agreed  to  ask  the  Doctor  for  '  a 
yam ;'  for  though  we  had  already  spent  a  year  or  more  in  his  office, 
and  his  kind,  affable  manners  had  quickly  made  us  feel  at  home  with 
him,  we  had  never  heard  any  of  his  professional  history.  The  op- 
portunity was  not  long  wantmg ;  it  was  eagerly  embraced,  and  we 
were  not  deceived  in  our  hopes  from  his  kindness.  I  have  some- 
times thought  the  good  old  man's  vanity  was  a  little  flattered  by  the 
request ;  but  however  that  was,  he  readily  consented  to  gratify  us. 

*  Some  thirty  years  have  passed/  began  the  Doctor, '  since  I  re- 
solved, like  many  other  young  men,  to  try  my  fortune  in  <  the  new 
countries'  toward  the  South.  For  several  years  I  had  been  vainly 
striving  to  gain  a  practice  in  my  native  city ;  but  while  I  had  many 

Jriendsy  and,  though  I  say  it,  a  ktiowledge  of  my  profession  seldom 
surpassed  in  young  men  of  my  age,  I  had  no  patirats.    A  spett 
▼OL.  xxxn.  66 
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seemed  to  be  cast  upon  my  efforts.  Others  were  rising  into  notice, 
and  even  into  fame,  who  I  knew  were  in  every  respect  my  inferiors, 
while  I  could  scarcely  gain  a  livelihood.  Ti*ue,  some  of  diem  made 
use  of  means  to  which  I  could  not  stoop,  even  for  bread ;  but  it 
seemed  hard  that  I  could  not  gain  enough  for  even  my  scanty  wants. 
At  length,  almost  despaiiing  forever  of  success,  I  resolved  to  seek  it 
elsewhere.  Adventurers  of  all  sorts  were  turning  their  attention  to 
the  new  territories  on  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico.  The  country  was  still 
wild,  and  almost  entirely  uncultivated ;  but  settlers  were  rapidly 
pouring  in,  and  rumor  spoke  loudly  of  fortunes  acquired  there. as  if 
by  magic.  The  prospect  was  a  tempting  one;  success  seemed 
almost  within  my  grasp  ;  to  remain  where  I  was  would  be  to  starve. 
In  shoit,  many  weeks  had  not  elapsed  before  I  was  settled  as  a  prac- 
tising physician  in  the  little  town  of  M ,  almost  on  the  shores  of 

the  Gulf  itself.  A  curious  place  it  was,  then  ;  its  inhabitants,  though 
numbeiing  only  a  few  hundreds,  seemed  as  it  were  the  debris  of  the 
various  races  who  had  in  .turn  ruled  the  land.  Indians,  French, 
Spanish,  Creoles,  were  alike  represented ;  and  the  morals  of  this 
motley  population  accorded  \vell  with  the  character  of  its  members. 
But  it  was  little  to  me  who  or  what  they  were  ;  from  the  position  of 
the  town  its  future  commercial  importance  was  inevitable,  and  a  per- 
manent settlement  there  I  looked  on  as  a  sure  guarantee  of  success. 

•It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  I  reached  M .     The  winter 

passed  pleasantly  enough  ;  and  when  spring  arrived,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  my  prospects  gradually  bnghtening.  But  with  the 
advancing  season  came  a  trial  I  had  not  anticipated.  The  epidemic 
of  the  South,  the  dreaded  yetlow  fever ^  began  to  make  its  appearance. 
I  had  heard  of  this  terrible  scourge  before  leaving  my  home ;  its 
seventy  I  well  knew ;  but  I  had  flattered  myself  that  even  should  it 
prevail  during  my  firot  summer  there,  a  little  care  would  guard 
against  all  danger.  But  that  summer  it  came  with  unheard-of  vio- 
lence. Whether  it  was  engendered  by  the  vegetable  effluvia  from 
the  newly-cleared  forests,  or  sprung  from  some  occult  cause  past 
finding  out  by  human  ingenuity  —  whatever  its  source,  it  was  in  our 
midst.  Never  before  had  it  been  so  severe ;  nor  ever,  through  the 
many  years  that  have  elapsed,  have  its  ravages  been  so  terrible  since. 
For  a  time  I  hesitated  whether  to  remain  or  to  leave  the  town.  All 
who  could  were  adopting  the  latter  course ;  hurrying  away,  any 
where,  so  they  but  fancied  themselves  safe.  To  stay  seemed  like 
facing  certain  death ;  to  go,  would  be  to  abandon  my  patients,  and 
perhaps  to  lose  the  advantages  I  had  already  gained.  1  resolved  to 
brave  it  out ;  influenced  partly,  at  least,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  those 
who  looked  to  me,  under  G-od,  as  their  only  safeguard  from  disease 
and  death.  And  I  did  remain,  through  the  whole  of  that  trying 
peiiod,  with  disease  and  sorrow  and  death  around  me — meeting  me 
at  every  step ;  my  sole  employment  to  strive  aeainst  their  fearful 
ravages.  Oh  !  it  is  horrible  to  live  thus,  day  by  day,  in  the  midst  of 
pestilence  !  To  go  forth  in  the  morning,  sick  at  heart  from  the 
scenes  of  yesterday,  with  the  thought  that  the  morrow  may  perhaps 
find  you  too  stricken  do¥m ;  to  widk  abroad  at  noonday  through  the 
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lonely  streets,  and  hear  no  sound  of  living  being  save  the  dull  echo 
of  your  own  foot-fall ;  meeting  none,  except  here  and  there  an  anxi- 
ous messenger  from  the  sick-bed,  or  the  dead-cart  hastily  rumbling 
over  the  stones  with  its  loathsome  burden  ;  to  look  with  jealous  dis- 
trust even  on  the  gifts  of  nature,  lest  they  prove  a  curse  ;  to  throw 
aside  the  tempting  fruit,  for  fear  it  may  sow  the  seeds  of  dissolution ; 
to  shun  the  gentle  breeze  of  evening,  lest  it  come  loaded  with  the 
unseen  messengers  of  disease  and  death,  the  noxious  malaria  ;  to 
tremble  at  each  new  sensation,  dreading  lest  every  transient  pain 
prove  the  forerunner  of  the  destroyer  himself;  and  at  last,  worn  out 
by  such  excitement,  to  fall  into  a  despairing  indifference,  worse  even 
than  the  fear  of  death,  and  in  a  morbid  and  sullen  apathy  to  live  on, 
careless  of  life ;  almost  wondering  when  the  fevered  pulse  and  ach- 
ing brow  shall  come  to  warn  you  too  of  your  end.  Yet  such,  for 
weeks,  was  the  life  I  led.  I  have  not  exaggerated  my  fears,  for  it 
was  not  in  ignorance  that  I  resolved  to  encounter  the  peril ;  that  I 
did  escape  has  always  seemed  to  me  little  short  of  a  miracle.  I  had 
no  lack  of  employment  where  disease  marked  almost  every  house 
for  his  fearful  visitations.  Yet  it  was  like  a  mockery  to  visit  the  sick ; 
for  too  often  1  could  only  confirm  the  bitter  forebodings  of  those  who 
watched  by  the  couches  of  their  friends.  Day  afler  day  I  went  forth 
on  my  gloomy  rounds,  to  return  each  night,  weary  and  sick  at  heart, 
to  my  solitary  chambers. 

*  I  was  young  then ;  young  in  years,  and  young  in  my  profession  ; 
but  before  that  awful  season  ended,  1  felt  the  weight  of  many  a  year 
upon  me.  It  makes  me  sad,  even  now,  to  think  of  those  days.  I 
have  seen  much  sickness  and  sorrow  in  my  life ;  I  have  looked  upon 
affliction  in  almost  every  form ;  the  bitter  grief  of  the  new-made 
widow  —  the  anguish  of  the  bereaved  mother,  •  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted*—  the  deep,  silent  agony  of  the  manly  mourner — all  these  I 
have  witnessed,  and  I  trust,  with  no  callous  heart ;  but  never  again 
sorrow  like  that  of  those  days.  A  settled  gloom  was  upon  all  within 
the  town.  A  feeling,  almost  of  fatality,  spread  itself  abroad ;  too 
often  the  sure  precuraor  of  disease  to  the  well,  of  speedy  death  to 
the  sick  j  and  when  the  destroying  angel  stretched  forth  his  hand,  no 
murmur  followed ;  no  weeping,  nor  lamentation ;  but  that  deep, 
dead  grief,  to  call  which  sorrow  were  a  mockery.  The  blow  fell 
upon  hearts  already  made  lifeless  by  its  anticipation ;  it  only  man- 
gled them  now. 

*  One  evening,  while  the  pestilence  was  at  its  height,  I  was  return- 
ing to  my  office  from  a  visit  to  some  patients.  My  way  happened  to 
lie  through  a  narrow  and  unfrequented  street ;  little  more,  indeed, 
than  a  passage  between  two  large  thoroughfares,  and  bordered  only 
by  the  old  low-roofed  houses  of  the  Spanish  times.  The  sun  had 
almost  set,  and  I  huiried  homeward  to  escape  the  damp  vapors  of 
night.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  where  it  opened  into  a  larger  ave- 
nue, stood  a  small  old  house,  built  of  wood,  in  the  Spanish  style, 
and  now  fast  going  to  decay.  A  single  opening  in  the  side  looking 
outward  served  to  admit  the  light,  for  the  sash  was  long  since  gone. 
The  door,  stained  with  the  gray  rust  of  age,  had  half  fallen  from  its 
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broken  hinges ;  a  board  hung  loose  here  and  there  from  the  side,  and 
damp,  greenish  moss  encrusted  the  mottled  shingles  above.  I  passed 
close  to  the  door,  and  unsettled,  excited  as  was  my  mind,  I  could 
not  repress  a  mournful  feeling  as  I  looked  upon  even  this  common 
appearance  of  decay.  As  I  stepped  into  the  street,  my  ear  caught, 
what  seemed  a  faint  eroan,  apparently  issuing  from  the  wretched 
hovel.  I  stopped  and  listened  ;  the  sound  again  reached  me ;  a  low, 
prolonged  groan,  as  though  of  a  man  almost  exhausted  by  bodily 
sufiering.  I  turned  and  tapped  gently,  but  no  answer  was  made. 
Confident  that  some  one  was  within,  I  determined  to  enter;  and 
pushing  open  the  crazy  door,  passed  the  threshold. 

'  A  glance  showed  that  I  had  not  been  mistaken.  I  had  entered  a 
small,  dark  room,  whose  bare  floor  and  scanty  furniture  gave  tokens 
of  poverty,  if  not  of  distress.  Not  far  from  where  I  stood,  upon  a 
low  bedstead,  lay  a  man,  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  the  fever.  His 
large,  dark  eyes,  now  rolling  wildly  around,  now  concealed  by  the 
livid,  quivering  eye-lids ;  the  coal-black  hair  that  lay  in  matted 
masses  over  his  forehead,  and  the  natural  swarthiuess  of  his  com- 
plexion, convinced  me  that  he  was  of  Spanish  blood.  His  features 
na4  once  been  fine ;  the  thin,  but  well-defined  lip,  the  slightly  aqui- 
line nose,  the  high,  full  forehead,  were  still  there — the  wrecks  of  his 
manly  beauty ;  but  the  seal  of  death  was  set  upon  them.  The  clear 
brown  of  his  complexion  had  faded  into  a  ehastly  yellow ;  the  livery 
of  his  destroyer.  His  features  were  rapidly  assuming  the  sharp, 
fixed  outline  of  death ;  and  the  unnatural  brilliancy  of  his  sunken 
eyes,  when  he  was  excited,  contrasted  with  the  dull,  vacant  stare 
that  followed,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  dead  of  night  with  the 
doubly  oppressive  gloom  it  leaves  behind.  So  rapid  had  been  the 
progress  of  his  disease,  that  he  still  retained  the  outward  signs  of 
great  physical  force ;  but  the  strong  man  was  bowed  down  at  last  ;# 
a  child  might  have  mastered  him  now.  He  was  not  alone.  At  his 
side  knelt  a  female  figure,  with  her  face  turned  from  the  door,  appa- 
rently engaged  in  some  office  of  kindness  for  the  suffbrer.  The 
noise  of  my  entrance  caught  her  ear ;  she  started  suddenly  to  her 
feet,  and  turning  toward  me  with  a  gesture  of  horror,  exclaimed  : 

* '  Not  yet !  oh,  not  yet !  He  is  not *  and  then,  as  if  perceiv- 
ing her  mistake,  suddenly  stopped,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
An  involuntary  shudder  came  over  me ;  for  I  well  knew  the  thought 
which  had  flashed  upon  her  as  she  heard  the  foot-steps  of  an  intruder. 
She  had  thought  the  dead-cart  was  at  the  door. 

*  I  have  omitted  one  feature  in  that  season  of  wo,  which  may  serve 
as  an  index  to  all  its  horrors.  So  frequent  had  the  deaths  become, 
that  except  in  the  case  of  the  few  in  better  circumstances  who  re- 
mained, even  the  common  decencies  of  burial  were  abandoned.  It 
became  impossible  to  observe  the  solemnities  of  a  funeral ;  friends 
were  absorbed  in  their  own  grief;  even  money  had  lost  its  all  potent 
persuasiveness.  Some  way  of  removing  the  dead  must  be  found ; 
and  at  length  the  last  expedient  of  a  plague-stricken  city  was  adopted. 
Each  day  through  the  deseited  streets  there  went  from  house  to 
house  the  deaj>-cart.    An  old  slave  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
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task.  Wherever  he  bent  his  footsteps  echoed  the  appalling  sum- 
mons, '  Bring  out  todr  dead  !'  One  by  one  his  burden  was  made 
up ;  one  by  one,  from  the  very  arms  of  childless  mothers,  of  heart- 
broken widows  and  desolate  orphans,  they  were  deposited,  without 
coffin,  without  shroud,  in  his  charge,  to  be  conveyed  where  in  one 
common  receptacle  they  might  return  to  dust. 

'  I  was  by  this  time  too  familiar  with  such  scenes,  not  to  attribute  to 
its  true  source  the  emotion  of  the  woman  before  me.  A  glance  at 
the  sick  man  was  enough  to  convince  me  that  there  was  little  hope 
for  him ;  my  only  thought  was  to  afford  what  temporary  i-elief  I  could, 
and  if  possible  to  remove  her.  I  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  sufferer, 
and  in  a  few  words  explained  to  her  my  hopes  of  giving  him  aid. 
For  a  moment  I  addressed  her  unheeded ;  but  when  I  spoke  of  him, 
her  face  was  no  lousier  hidden  from  me.  Brushing  back  abruptly  the 
dark  tresses  that  fell  on  either  aide  upon  her  neck  and  shoulders,  she 
bent  upon  me  from  her  tearful  eyes  one  long,  beseeching  look,  and  in 
a  voice  broken  by  sobs,  implored  me  to  save  her  Pedro ;  if —  if  it 
were  not,  (the  word  seemed  almost  to  choke  her  in  the  utterance,) 
too  late  !  *  I  will  try,'  I  said  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  agony  that  rent 
her  young  heart  at  the  very  thought  of  his  death,  my  conscience  smote 
me  for  seeming  to  encourage  a  hope  that  must  so  soon  be  deceived. 
She  had  spoken  in  Spanish  ;  and  her  appearance  indicated  that  she 
was  of  Spanish  descent.  She  was  not  beautiful ;  yet  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  face  which  so  impressed  itself  upon  me.  Her  complexion, 
the  olive  tint  peculiar  to  the  races  of  the  south,  had  lost  the  flush  of 
health  for  the  pale  hue  of  sorrow ;  her  dark  eyes  no  longer  sparkled 
with  the  brilliancy  of  youth,  and  their  deeply-fringed  lids  dropped 
tears 

'  As  fast  as  the  Arabinn  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.' 

*  Of  her  features  I  have  little  remembrance ;  I  can  only  recall  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  as  with  choking  sobs  she  appealed  to 
me  for  aid.  But  once  since  then,  have  I  met  with  such  a  countenance ; 
it  was  in  a  painting  by  some  one  of  the  old  masters ;  Mary  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross. 

*  I  turned  to  the  sick  man.  He  lay  in  a  sort  of  stupor ;  the  result, 
however,  rather  of  physical  exhaustion  than  of  the  disease  itself. 
The  parchment-like  skin  was  drawn  tightly  over  his  temples ;  and 
the  feverish  pulsations  beneath  seemed  like  the  dull  beating  of  a 
muffled  drum  ushering  him  onward  to  the  grave.*  His  hand,  as  I 
took  it  up,  fell  heavily  into  mine ;  a  faint  motion  of  the  closed  eye- 
lids, and  a  half-audible  *  Grra-ci-as'  from  his  pallid  lips,  as  I  bathed  his 
forehead  with  a  lotion  from  a  pocket-c&se,  were  the  only  signs  of  con- 
sciousness he  gave.  Suddenly,  his  eyes  opened,  and  an  expression 
of  pain  passed  over  his  countenance ;  he  seemed  about  to  speak ; 
but  as  1  bent  my  head  to  catch  his  words,  his  whole  frame  shook,  as  if 
in  a  spasm,  and  the  harsh,  dry  hiccough  burst  from  him.  The  last 
spark  of  hope  was  extinguished ;  for  no  human  aid  could  now  avail 
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bim  Id  bis  atruggle  witb  the  last  enemy.  She  too  understood  its  fatal 
meaning ;  an  ashy  paleness  overspread  her  features,  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  approach  of  a  blow  the  very  thought  of  which  was  agony,  she 
could  no  longer  restrain  her  passionate  grief.  As  she  bent  over  him, 
clasping  his  hand  to  her  breast,  tears  and  sobs  were  mingled  with  her 
heart-rending  exclamations ! 

•  *  He  will  not ;  oh !  he  cannot  leave  me  !  Pedro,  you  will  not 
die ;  tell  me,  you  will  not  forsake  me  !' 

<  The  sufferer  made  no  reply ;  but  the  convulsive  workings  of  his 
face,  and  the  sudden  clenching  of  his  hand  in  mine  till  the  blood 
almost  started,  bore  witness  to  his  emotion.  I  strove  to  console  her, 
but  in  vain ;  my  efforts  were  frantically  repulsed. 

•  *  I  will  not  be  comforted,'  she  said  ;  '  how  can  I  live  if  he  die; 
who  is  left  to  me  but  him  ?     He  cannot — he  ahaU  not  die !' 

•  But  the  king  of  terrors  was  not  thus  to  be  deprived  of  his  victim. 
Each  moment  he  grew  weaker;  the  intervals  between  the  terrible 
spasms ;  for  such  they  certainly  were ;  were  gradually  diminished, 
and  their  violence  increased.  Once  or  twice  he  essayed  to  speak  ; 
the  half-formed  syllables  died  upon  his  lips,  but  I  could  catch  the 
word  '  Maria/  Her  name  was  uttered  with  his  dying  breath.  At 
length  the  hiccough  ceased.  A  calmer  expression  settled  upon  his 
features ;  his  eyes  closed  gently,  as  if  he  were  disposed  to  sleep. 
Wondering  at  a  change  so  sudden,  and  apparently  so  favorable,  she 
looked  up  at  me  as  if  for  an  explanation,  and  again  at  him.  A  mo- 
ment after,  and  with  one  choking  gasp  for  breath,  she  swooned  upon 
the  floor.     He  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

'  I  raised  her  at  once,  and  applied  what  restoratives  I  had  with  me. 
Long  and  anxiously  I  watched  for  some  sign  of  returning  life ;  and 
yet  I  almost  hoped  it  might  not  be ;  for  what  now  was  life  to  her  1 
Slowly  and  painfully  she  revived  ;  but  her  glance  was  without  mean- 
ing as  at  first  she  looked  about  her.  As  I  followed  it  round  the  room, 
our  eyes  at  the  same  moment  fell  upon  a  new  object  The  slave  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  ;  he  who  buned  the  dead,  had  entered  unper- 
ceived  ;  how  or  why  I  know  not,  and  was  standing  by  the  bed.  Even 
as  we  looked  upon  him,  he  stooped  over  the  body,  and  as  if  satisfied 
that  life  was  extinct,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  still  muscular  arm.  A 
shock,  as  if  from  a  poweiiiil  battery,  thrilled  through  the  seeming 
corpse ;  the  eyes  unclosed,  with  a  fixed  and  glassy  stare ;  slowly  rising 
from  the  bed,  it  assumed  a  sitting  posture,  the  arms  opened  wide,  and  an 
instant  after  the  horror-struck  negro  was  clasped  between  them  in  an 
embrace  like  that  of  death  itself  Then  their  grasp  relaxed,  foi-ever ; 
and  with  a  cry  of  hon^or  the  terrified  negro  burst  from  the  room.  I 
stood  almost  stupified,  till  the  noise  of  a  heavy  fall  recalled  me  to  my- 
self. Maria  lay  near  me  on  the  floor;  a  scarlet  foam  oozed  slowly 
from  her  mouth.     I  was  alone  with  the  dead. 

'  I  returned  home ;  and  for  many  weeks  after  tliat  evening  friends 
watched  by  my  bedside  night  and  day.  The  constant  excitement  to 
which  my  duties  had  exposed  me,  and  which  the  scenes  of  that  even- 
ing especially  had  produced,  re-acted  on  my  nervous  system.     The 
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consequence  was  a  dangerous  illness ;  and  when  I  recovered,  the 
frosts  had  set  in,  and  the  pestilence  was  gone.  But  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  would  not  have  tempted  me  to  pass  another  '  sickly  season'  in 

M ;  and  before  long  1  bade  adieu  to  the  south. 

'  But,  Doctor,'  I  asked,  '  who  were  Pedro  and  Maria  ?' 

'  I  never  knew  more  than  I  have  told  you.     In  a  remote  comer  of 

the  cemetery  at  M ,  a  little  mound  marks  the  place  where  they 

lie.  There  is  no  monument ;  only  a  small  marble  slab  rests  upon  the 
turf;  and  upon  it  these  few  words  are  cut : 

*In  thbxe  dkaibb  thbt  wnx  not  dividxxi.' 
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'  Oa.  tell  me  not  of  £•■«!▼•  houxs  I'  —  '  Txa  Laiuvt.' 


Oh  !  tell  me  not  of  feative  houn 

Among  the  happy,  and  the  gay. 
Nor  wreathe  for  me  the  summer  flowen, 

Whoee  hopes  and  joys  have  passed  away : 
The  smiles  of  pleasure's  glittering  throng 

Are  for  the  gay  and  happy  only ; 
For  them  are  dance  and  mirth  and  song, 

Not  for  a  heart  so  sad  and  lonely. 


My  thoughts  were  once  as  light  of  wing 

As  e'er  were  plumed  in  Fancy's  flight ; 
My  heart  had  known  no  sorrowing, 

But  dwelt  in  Hope's  all-radiant  light. 
Now,  like  a  bird  with  plumage  torn, 

Victim  of  some  nnpitying  blast. 
It  sits  in  sorrow,  and  forlorn. 

Broods  over  the  unhappy  past ! 


To  festive  scenes  then  woo  not  me. 

But  when  her  garland  FaiENDsmr  Weaves, 
Oh !  let  her  seek  the  cypxess-tree. 

And  pluck  its  dark  fonereal  leaves ! 
For  scarce  a  hope  on  earth  is  mine. 

And  disappointment's  emUems  only 
Are  fit  that  thou  shonldst  haply  twine 

T»  match  a  heart  so  sad  and  lonely  X- 
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THE        ANCIENT        eODS 


BT      R.     K.      STObUARB. 


Alas  !  ye  are  no  more,  ye  gods  of  old ! 

Shorn  of  your  ancient  epiendor,  pomp  and  sway, 
Realmleas  and  aceptreless,  ye  waste  away  — 

Forgot,  like  perishing  things  of  mortal  mould ; 

Ye  have  no  temples  now,  uo  rob^d  priests, 
No  gorgeous  shrines,  or  mystic  oracles, 
No  sacred  groves,  or  haunted  grots,  or  wells, 
No  festivals  or  feasts ; 

Ye  moulder  in  the  dim  and  solemn  Past, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Oblivion's  wings, 
Where  early  creeds  and  fables,  monstrous  things, 

And  all  the  lumber  of  the  world,  is  cast ; 
Where  all  things  false  have  gone, 
And  all  must  go  at  last 


JovK  lies  confounded,  with  a  sullen  frown, 
Huried  from  Olympus,  bound  with  linked  bands. 
Grasping  his  thunderbolts  with  nerveless  hands, 
And  sighing  o'er  his  crown ; 

Imperial  Juno  sits  with  haughty  mien, 
Fallen,  but  still  a  queen ; 

Stem  PALZ.AS  turns  her  Grorgon  on  Decay, 

fint  all  in  vain  ;  its  power  has  passed  away ; 

And  Bofi-eyed  Vknub  languishes  apart. 

Her  golden  tresses  streaming  on  the  ground, 
Her  bosom  bare,  her  pearled  zone  unbound. 

Unclasped  by  the  beating  of  her  heart, 
And  solemn  Ctbble,  with  turrets  crowned, 

Lies  like  a  stately  temple  fallen  low ; 

And  OiAN,  huntress  of  the  silver  bow. 

Shorn  of  her  crescent,  roams  the  darkened  plain ; 
Wing-footed  Hekmbs,  god  of  cunning  thieves, 

Sits  fettered,  striving  to  unloose  his  chain  ; 
And  Cbrbs,  garlanded  with  withered  leaves. 
Droops  like  a  sickly  autumn  o'er  her  sheaves ; 

And  rosy  Bacchus  lies  beside  a  vine, 

Wreathing  a  ruined  fane  embowered  deep, 

'Mid  heaps  of  empty  flagons  stained  with  wine. 
Drunken,  and  fast  asleep ; 

White-handed  Ukbb  holds  a  cup  of  gold. 
Heavily  sculptured,  rich  with  jewels  bright. 
Snatched  from  the  Olympian  treasury  in  her  flight- 

Jovb's  drinking  vessel  in  the  days  of  old ; 

AroLLo,  glorious  with  his  locks  of  fire. 

Sits  sighing  o'er  a  stringiess,  broken  lyre ; 

Mam  slii£s  disanned,  with  horrent  crest  a-field» 

Smiting  in  ire  his  red  ensanguined  shield ; 

And  aU  the  mighty  Titans,  wan  and  pale, 

lie  overthrown  in  braised  and  baUered  mail : 
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And  fauns,  with  cloven  heels  and  sha^^  coats. 
And  rou^rh  and  friskinv  Batyrs,  homed  like  goats, 
Huddle  with  Pan  in  Lethd's  lonely  marsh, 

Forlornly  listening  to  the  moaning  reeds ; 
And  Proherpi.ne  and  Pluto,  grim  and  harsh, 

And  Neptune,  with  his  trident  hung  with  weeds, 
And  sweet  Ampiirite,  with  her  dripping  locks. 

Old  Triton  with  his  shell,  the  Nereiads  fair, 

And  all  the  nymphs  and  river-gods  are  there. 
Leaning  on  empty  urns  among  the  rocks  ; 
And  all  the  dryads,  with  their  crowns  of  green. 

Driven  from  Arcadian  forests,  wail  aloud ; 
And  coy  and  laughing  Oreads,  seldom  seen. 

Glimmer  and  fade  in  wreathing  mist  and  cloud  ; 
And  poor  old  Saturn  plucks  his  beard  of  snow. 
And  gropes  his  way  in  darkness  faint  and  low  ; 
And  burthening  Fate  with  many  an  awful  cune 
Wails  o'er  the  lost  and  godless  Universe  ! 


Fallen  I  forever  fallen  !    Time  will  bring 

Much  of  the  Past  to  light ;  old  sciences,  arts, 

The  rude  creations  of  its  mighty  hearts, 
And  many  a  grand  and  many  a  lovely  thing ; 
But  never  yon,  ye  gods  I  —  your  day  is  o'er. 

Your  power,  forever  more : 
As  the  first  idols  of  the  adoring  mind. 

Groping  in  ignorance  in  olden  time 

Untaught  of  God,  yet  loftily  inclined, 
Glowing  with  holy  fires  and  thoughts  sublime ; 
As  eariy  gods  ye  had  your  part  to  play. 
As  early  gods,  ye  filled  your  destined  day, 

And  then  ye  passed  away : 
Faded,  to  let  a  better  faith  succeed. 
Vanished  before  a  purer,  holier  creed : 
Goo's  spirit  left  the  world  of  old,  to  show 
The  folly  of  its  wisdom  ;  false  and  low 
Were  man's  conceptions  of  the  Deity  ; 
And  false  and  low  they  must  forever  be. 
Till  Heaven  reveals  itself  within  the  heart : 
And  Priests,  time  out  of  mind  a  juggling  crew. 
Seized  their  conceptions  and  embodied  you ; 
Shaping  and  moulding  with  the  nicest  art 
Gkxls  for  a  sinful  world,  impassioned  with 

Love,  Hate,  and  Falsehood  —  every  thing  that  stnv 
The  evil  mind  of  man  —  a  sensual  myth, 

'Hi at  pandered  to  its  sensual  worshippers. 

And  even  the  wisest  men 

Could  reach  no  higher  then ; 
Old  sages  pondered  in  that  darkened  time. 

And  mused  in  dreams  and  reveries  profound. 
And  climbing  loftily  in  thoughts  sublime, 

The  ladder  of  creation,  round  by  round, 
Even  to  the  eternal  stare,  those  watchers  bright, 

Guarding  the  walls  of  Heaven,  no  farther  trod. 
But  reeled  and  tottered,  giddy  with  their  height, 

And  lost  in  clouds  the  clue  that  led  to  God, 
And  fell  to  earth  again,  as  mortals  must, 
And  grovelled  in  the  dust ; 

Nature  was  but  a  blind  and  eiting  guide* 
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Groping  in  darkness  toward  the  scarce  of  light ; 
She  could  not  lead  her  followers  aright 

In  paths  unknown  to  her,  but  wandered  wide, 
Lost  in  a  labyrinth  till  Heaven  in  love 
Sent  star-eyed  Revelation  from  above 
To  anoint  and  take  the  scales  from  off  her  eyes, 

And  lead  her  to  the  skies .' 


At  last  the  hour  arrived ;  the  hour  foretold 
By  heaven-directed  seers  in  days  of  old, 
Ajid  God  was  manifest  below,  and  truth, 
That  fled  the  sinful  world,  in  Nature's  youthr 
Came  back  like  morning  through  the  gates  of  night. 

And  filled  the  earth  with  light 
Then  you,  ye  gods !  began  to  fade  away, 

Shrinking  and  trembling  in  your  lofty  fanee, 

And  all  your  sacred  nymphs  and  vestal  trains, 
And  all  your  rob^d  priests,  with  cunning  gray, 
Heaped  dust  upon  their  heads,  and  rent  in  wo 
Their  robes,  and  wailed  your  solenm  overthrow : 
'  And  lo!  the  hour  when  Christ  was  crucified. 

Fulfilled  and  sealed  your  doom,  and  earth  denied 
The  sins  and  idols  of  her  early  years ; 

And  bowed  with  shame  and  tears, 
Tottered  along  the  pathless  realms  of  space : 
And  hoar  Olympus,  shaken  to  its  base, 
Disowned  and  cast  ye  from  its  cloudy  height, 
Like  falling  stars  adown  the  gulfs  of  night 
October,  15<A,  1848. 


THE     AMERICAN     ART-UNION. 

Art-Unions  were  invented  in  Grermany.  It  was  there,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  that  the  power  of  associated  effort,  the  im- 
portance of  which  had  already  been  recognized  in  commercial  enter- 
prises, was  first  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  Ait.  In  1823, 
a  society  was  established  in  Munich,  which^  according  to  Count 
Racztnsri,  was  the  earliest  that  had  for  its  principal  object  tbe  pro- 
motion of  Modern  Art  and  the  encouragement  of  rising  genius  by  the 
purchase  of  pictures.  The  Berlin  association  was  founded  in  1825. 
It  owed  its  organization  in  a  great  degree  to  the  talents  and  zeal  of 
the  celebrated  William  Humboldt.  It  was  he  who  drew  its  consti- 
tution and  was  its  first  president.  Associated  with  him  were  the 
sculptors  Raucm  and  Tieck,  the  architect  Schinkel,  the  painters 
Wach  and  Schadow,  and  other  distinguished  men.  Societies  of  a 
similar  character  soon  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  Germany,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  1839,  there  were  twenty-nine  in  full  opera- 
tion in  that  country,  exhibiting  an  aggregate  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty-one  subscribers,  and  annual  receipts 
amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  London  Art-Union  was  established  in  1837.  The  annual  re- 
ceipts of  this  institution  have  increased  firom  a  few  hundred  pounds 
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the  first  year  to  more  than  seventeen  thousand  pounds  in  the  year  1846* 
Flourishing  institutions  of  the  like  nature  have  been  organized  in 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  our  own  country  the  American  Art-Union,  then  called  the  Apollo 
Association,  was  founded  in  1838,  and  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  New- York  in  1840,  and  Art-Unions  have  within  a  few  years  been 
also  established  in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  Boston. 

The  plan  of  all  these  societies  in  Europe  and  America  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  Each  subscriber  pays  some  small  amount  annually. 
This  forms  a  fund  which  after  defraying  necessary  expenses  is  appro- 
priated to  the  production  of  engravings  and  the  purchase  of  works 
of  Art  The  engravings  are  given  to  all  the  subscribers,  and  the  other 
works  of  art  are  distributed  among  them  by  lot.  In  the  London  as- 
sociation, money  prizes  are  allotted  instead  of  paintings,  the  holders 
being  required  to  expend  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  works  from 
certain  specified  exhibitions.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Philadelphia  association.  In  nearly  all  the  others,  however,  the  works 
distributed  are  selected  by  the  managing  committees,  and  an  attempt 
is  now  beine  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  which  has  the  supervision 
of  the  London  society  to  have  the  same  method  adopted  there. 

The  American  Art-Union  is  the  only  one  in  this  country  which 
from  the  extent  of  its  operations  and  the  amount  of  its  resources  can 
be  called  a  national  institution.  Its  history  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  its  plan  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
our  people.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  has  grown  in  public  favor  is 
altogether  unprecedented.  At  the  first  anniversary  ibeeting  in  De- 
cember, 1839,  the  number  of  subscribers  for  that  year  was  stated  to 
be  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  amount  received  from  them, 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  In  1841,  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  but  seven 
works  of  art  were  distributed.  Six  years  afterward,  in  1847,  the  sub- 
scribers had  increased  to  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  ; 
the  receipts  to  forty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  and  thirty 
three  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents,  while  nearly  three  hundred  paint- 
ings were  distributed,  beside  hundreds  of  medals  in  silver  and  bronze. 
Its  prosperity  during  the  present  year  is  still  more  remarkable.  The 
bulletin  of  October  tenth,  states  that  for  the  few  weeks  previous  to 
that  date  the  subscriptions  were  four  times  as  many  as  they  were  the 
last  year  during  the  coiTPsponding  period.  A  list  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  is  confidently  anticipated ;  but  the  committee  have 
determined  that  whenever  so  much  money  is  received  as  can  be  ju- 
diciously invested  in  paintings,  the  books  will  be  peremptorily  closed, 
although  subscriptions  received  afterward  will  be  entered  in  their 
order  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  1S49. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  so  much  eagerness  dis- 
played to  participate  in  the  next  distribution.  The  programme  is 
uncommonly  attractive.  The  engraving  promises  to  be  one  of  much 
merit.  It  is  from  a  striking  picture  by  Huntington,  representing 
*  Queen  Mary  signing  the  death-warrant  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.*    In 
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addition  to  this,  each  subscriber  will  have  a  copy  of  Irving's  tale  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  by  six  large  out- 
line etchings  by  Darley.  We  confidently  predict  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  series  will  mark  an  era  in  American  art.  Several  of  them 
have  been  completed,  and  we  say  without  hesitation  that  nothing  has 
been  issued  by  any  foreign  Art-Union  which  excels  them  in  the  ex- 
pression of  character  and  feeling.  They  tell  the  story  as  significantly 
as  Irving  has  done  it  in  words.  In  delicacy  of  execution  they  are 
fuDy  equal  to  Retzch's  celebrated  outlines,  while  they  are  superior  to 
these  in  fidelity  to  Nature  and  in  entire  freedom  from  academical 
stiffness. 

The  paintings  already  purchased  are  thought  by  many  to  be  a  bet- 
ter collection  tiban  any  previously  distributed.  And  even  to  form  the 
best  exhibition  of  works  by  American  artists  ever  opened  to  the  public 
This  opinion  seems  far  from  being  extravagant,  when  we  consider 
them  in  detail. 

Here  are  the  superb  series  of  the  *  Voyage  of  Life'  by  Cole,  four 
pictures  finished  by  him  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  for 
which  he  received  six  thousand  dollars  from  the  late  Mr.  Ward. 
This  great  allegorical  production  is  too  well  known  to  require  more 
particular  mention  in  this  place.  Here  are  two  landscapes  by  Durand, 
one  of  which, '  Dover  Plains,'  should  rank  with  the  best  of  his  works. 
Those  wfio  have  observed  the  wondeiful  truth  to  nature  with  which 
the  long  ranffe  of  distant  mountains,  covered  with  forests  and  illumi- 
nated by  the  broad  sunlight,  has  been  painted  in  this  picture,  will  fully 
acquiesce  in  this  assertion.  There  Lb  also  hero  a  glorious  historical 
scene  by  Leutze,  *  The  mission  of  the  Jews  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.' 
Rarely  has  this  accomplished  artist  depicted  the  energy  of  passion 
with  so  much  effect  as  in  the  Torquemada  of  this  piece.  The  •  Stroll- 
ing Musician'  by  Edmonds  shows  that  quick  appreciation  of  charac- 
ter and  those  pure  colors  and  silvery  tones  for  which  that  artist  is  dis- 
tinguished. Beside  the  '  Queen  Mary'  from  which  the  engraving  is 
being  made,  the  collection  contains  two  charming  landscapes  by 
Huntington.  It  embraces  also  an  excellent  work  by  Church,  the 
pupil  of  Cole,  and  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  land- 
scape painters.  This  is  called  *  The  River  of  the  Water  of  Life,' 
and  will  well  repay  the  closest  study.  There  is  given  in  it  the  effect 
of  the  sunset  illuminating  a  lofly  headland,  while  the  rest  of  the  scene 
is  in  shadow.  In  this  picture,  let  the  visitor  observe  the  truth  with 
which  a  partial  rippling  of  the  stream  is  represented,  and  the  great 
accuracy  of  touch  in  the  foliage.  We  mip^ht  enumerate  also  works 
by  Doughty,  Chapman,  Grey,  Kf.nsett,  Cropsey,  Hinckley,  May, 
Wenzier,  Audubon,  Gl\ss,  Rossiteu,  Gignoux,  Duogan,  Oddie, 
Peele,  White,  and  many  others,  most  of  them  interesting  specimens, 
and  generally  exhibiting  a  marked  improvement  over  former  pro- 
ductions. 

In  addition  to  this  long  list  of  pictures,  and  many  others  which 
will  be  purchased  before  the  close  of  the  year,  should  be  mentioned 
the  measds,  which  aie  not  the  least  attractive  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Union.     The  subject  for  the  medal  of  this  year  is  the 
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distinguished  portrait-painter  Gilbert  Stuart,  Of  this  the  die  has 
already  been  executed  by  Wright,  and  hijrhly  successful  it  is,  both 
as  a  likeness  and  work  of  art.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  it 
will  be  distiibutedy  and  also  two  hundred  of  the  Allston  raedal, 
which  was  published  in  1817,  and  which  has  been  greatly  admired. 

As  to  the  influence  of  this  association  upon  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  art  in  this  country,  we  think  that  it  has  been  beyond  a  ques- 
tion most  beneficial.  It  has  certainly  brought  the  subject  before  the 
public  more  distinctly,  extensively  and  constantly  than  it  has  ever 
been  presented  before,  and  created  an  interest  in  regard  to  it  in  mul- 
titudes who  otherwise  would  have  remained  unmoved  and  unin- 
formed. More  has  been  effected  in  this  way  perhaps  than  in  eleva- 
ting the  standard  of  public  taste,  although  something  bus  been  done 
in  the  latter  direction.  The  Art-Union  has  brought  forward  several 
artists  of  great  promise,  who  would  certainly  have  languished  in 
obscurity  without  its  timely  patronage.  Since  its  establishment  it 
has  distributed  nearly  eight  hundred  paintings.  It  has  published  six 
engravings  in  line,  three  in  mezzotint  and  one  in  outline,  from  which 
more  than  thirty-six  thousand  impressions  have  been  disseminated 
among  its  subscribers,  from  Maine  to  Texas.  It  has  established 
agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  many  of  the  villages  of  all 
the  states,  and  also  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  It  pub- 
lishes a  regular  bulletin  of  its  proceedings  twice  each  month,  wnich 
is  communicated  to  the  subscribers  through  the  honorary  secretaries. 

So  far  as  the  extent  of  territory  embraced  in  its  operations  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  foreign  associations  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  this.  It  receives,  exhibits  and  distributes  the  works  of  artists 
residing  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe. 
Pictures  by  more  than  one  hundred  different  persons,  fi*om  St.  Louis, 
New-Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Mobile,  Rome,  Dusseldorf,  Boston,  New- 
York,  and  many  other  widely-separated  places,  were  in  JS47  hung 
side  by  side  in  the  gallery.  There  is  something  grand  in  this  feature 
of  the  institution.  There  is  a  largeness  and  liberality  about  it  which 
is  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  nation.  Every  poor  struggling  artist, 
no  matter  how  narrow  his  circumstances,  how  remote  his  residence, 
can  send  his  work  hither  with  a  certainty  of  its  being  examined  by 
unprejudiced  eyes,  and  receiving  a  fair  judgment.  Here  it  will  be 
compared  with  other  works,  and  subjected  to  that  ordeal  which  true 
genius  courts  rather  than  dreads. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the 
Art-Union,  that  its  gallery  is  not  only  the  receptacle  of  its  own  pur- 
chases, but  is  frequently  adorned,  by  paintings  and  statues  which 
have  been  ordered  by  private  citizens,  and  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  never  be  seen  by  the  public.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  year  many  beautiful  works  have  thus  been  exhibited,  the 
productions  of  foreign  as  well  as  of  native  artists,  and  owned  by  the 
residents  not  only  of  New-York,  but  of  other  cities.  The  superb 
*  Court  of  Queen  Bess,'  by  Leutze,  Woodville's  *  Cavalier's  Return,' 
Church's  charming  *  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Cole,'  and  *  The 
QuaiTelling  Couple/  by  Hubner,  have  been  admired  here  by  thou- 
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sauds  who  otherwise  would  never  have  seen  them.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  under  the  London  and 
Philadelphia  system  of  distributing  money  prizes  instead  of  paint- 
ings, all  these  advantages  resuliing  from  a  free  gallery  must  be  re- 
linquished. And  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  let  us  add,  that  under 
such  a  system  there  can  be  no  well-established  scale  of  prices  for 
works  of  art.  A  Committee  of  Management  certainly  are  not  in- 
fallible ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  their  long  practice  in  mak- 
ing purchases  of  this  sort,  and  their  opportunities  for  comparing  one 
man's  productions  with  another's,  and  with  his  own  previous  works, 
would  enable  them  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  the  value  of  any 
particular  object  submitted  to  them  than  could  be  attained  by  the 
inexperienced  subscriber. 

With  us  in  New-York  the  accompanying  privilege  of  the  free 
gallery  should  settle  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  plans  beyond  all  dispute.  The  gallery  is  no  longer  a  superfluity ; 
it  has  become  a  necessity.  *It  is  a  part  of  the  public  property  as 
much  as  the  fountains,  the  parks,  or  the  City-Hall.  The  retired 
merchant  from  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the  scholar  from  the  University, 
the  poor  workman,  the  news-boy,  the  beau  and  the  belle,  the  clerk 
with  his  bundle,  all  frequent  the  Art-Uniott.  Its  hall  shows  the  pro- 
gress of  the  hours  as  well  as  Trinity  clock.  First  come  the  noisy 
boys  and  girls,  on  their  way  to  school ;  then  the  staid  merchants 
drop  in  as  they  go  down  to  their  counting-houses  ;  then  the  strangers 
from  the  country,  who  set  off  early  after  breakfast  to  see  the  lions, 
appear ;  about  noon  the  gentlemen  in  moustaches  and  yellow  kids 
lounge  about  the  seats,  yawning  in  the  faces  of  the  fashionable  ladies 
who  alight  from  their  carriages  here  on  their  road  to  Stewart's ;  in 
the  afternoon  comes  the  returning  throng  from  the  offices  and  count- 
ing-houses, while  in  the  evening  the  working-men,  whoso  shoulders 
through  the  day  have  been  free  from  the  restraints  of  broad-cloth 
and  buckram,  don  their  uneasy  Sunday-coats  and  come  hither  by 
hundreds,  e-cortinpf  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  female 
relations.  Now  of  all  these  motley  crowds,  is  it  not  certain  beyond 
a  doubt  that  many  go  forth  from  this  gallery  with  minds  elevated  by 
what  they  have  seen,  with  manners  and  feelings  refined,  with  new 
checks  fastened  upon  coarse  and  unruly  passions  ?  Is  it  not  certain 
that  tastes  are  begotten  here  which  afterward  shed  the  charm  of 
quiet  and  content  over  many  a  household  1  Nay,  is  it  not  certain 
that  sparks  of  genius  have  been  kindled  here  in  poor  neglected  bo- 
soms which  shall  dazzle  us  with  their  glorious  light  at  some  future 
day] 

Not  much  has  been  written  about  this  institution  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.  It  has  attracted  much  less  attention  in  the  literary 
world  than  its  importance  demands.  It  has  even  been  slandered  in 
some  quarters,  and  several  falsehoods  concerning  it  have  been  spoken 
and  written.  The  selection  of  pictures,  of  course,  is  frequently  at- 
tacked. One  overhears  constantly  in  the  gallery  the  most  annihila- 
ting criticisms.  The  outside,  non-subscribing  gentlemen,  who  have 
the  enteitainment  provided  for  them  gratuitously,  are  generally  more 
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ferocious  in  their  ridicule  than  any  othere.  One  thinks  that  their 
happiness  for  life  will  be  destroyed  by  the  exhibition  they  have  con- 
descended to  visit,  so  terrible  are  the  oaths  and  epithets  with  which 
they  assault  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  pair  of  moustaches  and  lemon- 
colored  kids  fresh  from  Europe.  Every  opinion  which  comes  from 
him  is  oracular.  He  has  walked  through  the  Louvre,  the  Pitti 
Palace,  and  the  Vatican  ;  he  has  ordered  copies  of  the  Magdalen  of 
Carlo  Dolce  and  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola ;  he  has  bought  shell- 
cameos  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  sulphur  casts  in  the  Toledo  ; 
he  has  twisted  his  neck  in  the  Rospigliosi,  and  bumped  bis  head  in 
the  Golden  House  of  Nero ;  he  is  consequently  a  Winkleman  and 
Raphael  Mengs  united  in  the  eyes  of  admiring  friends.  Of  course 
nothing  here  pleases  Kids-and- Moustaches.  Not  that  he  sees  the 
pictures  particularly ;  he  pretends  to  be  looking  at  them,  to  be  sure, 
but  all  the  while  is  thinking  of  himself,  and  trying  to  remember  the 
big  words  of  his  Italian  ciceroni,  so  that  he  may  astonish  the  by- 
standers with  the  learning  and  pungency  of  his  criticism.  For  our 
part,  we  prefer  to  such  people  the  poor  working-woman  who  knows 
not  oil-paint  from  water-colors,  but  who  weeps  when  she  looks  upon 
*  The  Mother's  Prayer,'  unconscious  of  any  defect  in  form  and  color, 
and  seeing  only  its  truth  of  character  and  expression. 

Verily,  the  longer  one  considers  the  subject,  the  more  numerous 
seem  the  requisites  for  critical  competency  in  matters  of  art.  For 
those  of  us  who  do  not  possess  these  qualifications  the  safest  and 
happiest  plan  is  to  encourage  a  habit  of  wide-liking;  to  hunt  for  all 
the  beauties  and  excellencies  in  any  work  which  may  be  submitted 
to  us,  and  allow  ourselves,  if  possible,  to  be  pleased  with  them. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  we  confess  to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  in  the  Art-Union  gallery.  We  believe  it  gives  us  a  fair  view 
of  the  present  state  of  American  art ;  that  if  some  inferior  works 
have  crept  into  the  collection,  nothing  very  good  has  been  offered 
which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  unpurchased.  We  think  that  the 
artists  are  decidedly  improving,  both  in  elevation  of  aim  and  in  tech- 
nical skill.  We  are  sure  that  the  Committee  of  Management  are 
sincerely  striving  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  public  taste ;  that  they 
are  bestowing  much  time  and  labor  upon  this  object ;  and  we  call 
upon  all  patriotic  citizens  to  assist  them  in  it  by  friendly  words  and 
prompt  subscriptions. 


E  P  I  O  R  AlC. 


Iw  tbo  NACond  century  them  wer«  reilfftoos  •BtlmaiMts  who  puaed  their  Utm  on  the  topa  of  iHllak*. 
SivxoH  wae  the  meat  noted  _^__ 

SiMBON  of  old  the  church  has  made  a  saint, 
*Canse  on  high  pillan  he  did  live  and  die ; 

Yet  on  his  character  is  left  a  taint : 
With  all  his  sanctity,  he  lived  too '  high.'  j.  i.  .. 
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sonnet:     the     devotee. 


3T      JAUkS     -WTSVa,    Sri.    V. 


*T  WAS  not  the  beauty  which  the  glow  of  youth 
Cast  o'er  thy  features  with  its  richest  blush, 
TiDj^iiij^  thy  cheek  with  a  still  ruddier  flush, 
And  mounting  o'er  a  brow  as  dark  and  smooth 
As  daughters  of  the  old  Castilian  race. 

Nor  eyes'  deep  tenderness,  nor  jetty  fringe, 
Which  lent  their  hue  a  deeper,  softer  tinge  ; 
Nor  all  the  channs  of  faultless  form  and  face. 
That  fixed  my  gaze  ;  but  the  meek  gentleness 
And  melancholy  sadness  of  the  air 
Which  at  the  altar  mingled  with  thy  prayer ; 
Yet  not  the  sadness  of  the  heart's  distress, 
But  of  the  mind  of  pure  and  sinless  thought 
That  at  the  shrine  of  God  for  mercy  sought 


CHARRED      EMBER 


BT     KIT.      iiBLVlK. 


You  may  think,  dear  Knick.,  I  love  to  dwell  upon  sad  details,  but 
methinks  a  recital  of  serious  events,  occasionally  mixed  with  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  age,  may  not  come  amiss.  'T  is  true,  gayety 
is,  as  it  should  he,  the  natural  language  of  the  heart ;  and  although  it 
is  often  wrecked,  still,  like  the  sweetness  of  a  crushed  rose,  it  should 
breathe  its  better  perfume  in  lieu  of  direful  complaints  and  unsavory 
ingratitude. 

You  have  musical  contributors,  whose  papers  are  replete  with  wit 
and  bursting  with  rich  humor ;  such  as  is  portrayed  in  the  '  History 
of  Babylon ;'  and  there  is  no  one  who  enjoys  such  reading  more 
than  myself,  nor  am  I  ever  weary  of  them ;  yet  there  is  a  satiety  for 
the  heart,  even  in  gayety. 

I  will  not  preach  a  prosy  sermon,  nor  advocate  Utopian  measures, 
nor  pull  at  the  windlass  of  uncertain  isms  ;  but  merely  etch  a  simple 
souvenir.  I  would  willingly  give  you  many  such,  if  I  thought  a 
mellow  influence  upon  the  heart  of  any  of  your  world-wide  readers 
might  be  the  result.  But  although  the  hasty  step  may  be  delayed, 
and  the  rash  spirit  bend  for  a  time  upon  Memories,  yet  it  is  natural 
to  forget ;  and  not  until  the  ardent  heart  feels  the  adder's  tooth  can  it 
know  of  stem  realities. 
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I  clip  a  few  pages  from  an  old  journal,  which  with  a  little  pnining 
I  enclose  to  you. 

A  SHARP  crack  of  the  driver's  whip,  and  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
rattling  of  the  coach- wheels,  started  roe  from  a  drowsiness  incident 
to  a  long  ride.  I  looked  out  to  find  myself  in  my  native  village,  fi*om 
which  I  had  heen  absent  many  years.  The  declining  sun  threw  a 
soft  light  over  the  old  woods  that  dot  the  outskirts  of  the  hamlet ; 
such  a  sunset  as  had  witnessed  my  departure  ;  and  for  a  moment  I 
was  absorbed  in  the  remembrances  of  earlier  days  that  had  been  so 
long  buried.  With  life's  realities  I  was  too  conversant,  else  I  should 
have  believed  a  '  deep  sleep'  had  fallen  upon  me,  from  which  I  was 
just  awakening.  Although  surrounded  by  those  whom  I  well  knew, 
still  Time  had  played  too  merrily  with*  me  to  be  recognised  by  any 
one  ;  and  among  die  villagers  I  was  as  an  utter  stranger.  As  each 
familiar  face  turned  from  me  with  cold  indifibrence,  1  resolved  to 
continue  my  journe  v  ;  but  reflection  tende'd  to  bind  me  closer  to  old 
memories,  and  my  feelings  yielding  to  my  former  purpose,  with  a 
quick  step  I  passed  the  threshold  of  the  *  Village  Inn.' 

It  was  like  looking  upon  an  old  and  well-remembered  painting. 
There  was  the  same  division  in  the  room  constituting  the  '  bar,'  wiUi 
the  same  letters,  once  gilded,  but  which  years  had  nearly  effaced,  that 
told  the  traveller  here  he  could  fling  his  knapsack  down,  and  with 
common  civility  and  a  moderate  purse,  temporarily  forget  his  cares. 
Behind  the  railing  stood  the  same  rosy-cheeked,  chin-dimpled  and 
orbicular-bodied  landlord,  with  the  same  ready  smile  and  twinkle  of 
the  eye.  His  obesity  had  increased  and  descended  into  the  locomo- 
tive organs  to  such  a  degree  that  his  natural  alertness  was  essentially 
impeded ;  which,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  white  in  his  once  black 
hair,  were  all  that  my  eye  detected  of  change  in  him.  He  met  me 
with  a  cheerful  *  good  evening,'  but  it  savored  little  of  acquaintance- 
ship. To  him  I  was  now  a  stranger.  Not  so  some  twenty  years 
before,  when  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  deer  he  chased  me  over  the 
green,  with  ire  in  his  eye  and  determination  in  his  voice.  I  had 
poached  upon  his  grounds,  and  fastened  a  favorite  game-cock  to  a 
tree,  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  bird  and  protect  one  of  my 
own  from  a  bloody  contest.  To  innovation  he  was  opposed,  and 
clung  tenaciously  to  old  customs  and  fashions.  He  had  preserved 
his  *  inn'  from  the  least  appearance  toward  improvement.  The  same 
wooden  pegs  that  lined  the  entry  wainscotting  still  existed,  and  I 
verily  believe  the  same  spider-web  floated  in  the  corner  of  the  bar 
that  hung  there  when  I  left  the  place.  I  could  not  have  desired  a 
more  perfect  realization  of  other  days. 

Occupying  one  of  the  old  chairs  that  had  been  in  use  for  two 
generations,  I  was  musing  with  eyes  cast  upon  the  floor,  when  there 
entered  a  person  whom  the  landlord  saluted  as  *  Captain  Jerry.' 
Before  I  looked  up,  this  familiar  title  pictured  to  my  mind  a  well- 
known  feature  of  the  village  when  I  left  it ;  a  man  jibout  fifty,  Mrith 
a  bright  black  eye  and  business  step  ;  of  great  loquacity,  yet  backed 
by  an  uncommon  share  of  intelligence.     He  had  enjoyed  all  the 
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honors  of  the  town,  from  '  school  committee'  to  a  seat  in  the  capitoI 
of  the  state.  I  could  not  fancy  a  change  in  him ;  but  I  looked  up, 
and  beheld  him  as  he  now  was.  The  vigorous  gait  had  fallen  into 
the  shuffling  step  of  age  ;  full  limbs  had  withered  to '  shrunk  shanks/ 
and  the  eagle-eye  was  dim  and  cloudy.  He  was  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  that  beautifully  descriptive  poem  of  Holmes,  '  The  Last  Leaf:' 

*  Bmr  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff; 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  hack. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh.' 

'  Oh,  Epictetus !'  I  exclaimed  to  myself, '  can  Time  gnaw  and  cor- 
rode like  this  V  The  old  man  tottered  to  a  seat.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  a  bright  light  of  other  days  seemed  to  gather  in 
his  sunken  eye.  His  lip  quivered,  his  look  grew  more  earnest,  until 
springing  from  his  chair,  he  fell  into  my  arms.     The  old  man  had 

recognised  me !     His  voice  was  tremulous  as  he  said  *  It  is !' 

Faint  and  musical,  that  sentence  still  rings  in  my  ears  —  nor  can  I 
ever  forget  it. 

I  was  no  longer  a  stranger.  The  room  was  crowded  by  those 
who  were  warm  and  hospitable  in  their  welcomes.  I  was  a  boy 
again ! 

I  gazed  upon  the  old  man  with  peculiar  feelings.  His  son  had 
been  my  play-fellow.  Directly  back  of  the  village  in  a  quiet  grove, 
we  had  parted,  with  exchanges  of  lasting  friendship  and  affection.  It 
was  my  first  cruise ;  and  flushed  with  hopes  that  brightened  in  the 
future,  I  had  made  known  to  him  my  ambitious  projects.  He  was 
the  oldest,  and  bade  me  remember  all  that  was  good  in  him,  and  not 
to  forget  the  playmate  of  my  boyhood,  however  humble  might  be  his 
avocation.  Beneath  a  mild  exterior  there  was  a  proud  spirit,  destined, 
as  it  seemed,  to  command.  Since  that  time  we  had  not  met ;  I  had 
never  before  returned ;  and  as  my  profession  carried  me  away  from 
my  native  shores,  I  had  heard  but  rarely  of  this  early  friend. 

A  fearful  conflict  of  hope  and  doubt  occupied  my  mind,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  old  pilgrim.  His  head  was  bowed  and  rested  in  still- 
ness upon  his  cane.     With  much  exertion  I  at  length  essayeil : 

*  And  where  is  Thomas!' 

A  slight  convulsion  crept  over  his  frame,  and  tears  dropped  in 
quick  succession  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks.  He  raised  his  head,  and 
gathering  firmness,  whispered : 

*He  sleeps  /' 

Again  his  head  was  bowed,  while  the  old  man  wept  aloud ;  nor 
was  he  the  only  mourner.  I  never  heard  so  much  expressed  in  two 
short  words  before.  I  placed  myself  by  the  old  man's  side,  and  urged 
him  to  calmness,  while  he  related  to  me  events  in  the  life  of  his  son 
with  which  I  had  not  been  made  acquainted. 

My  friend  had  run  a  short  but  brilliant  career.  He  had  graduated 
at  the  Military  Academy ;  had  carried  distinction  in  his  wake,  and  had 
not  the  grave  become  enamored  of  its  prey,  he  would  have  won  un- 
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dying  laurels  in  his  profession.  A  restl^BS  zeal  had  led  him  to  acts 
of  imprudence,  and  before  he  was  aware,  disease  had  besieged  his 
iron  frame.  He  left  a  southern  port,  returned  to  his  native  village, 
calmly  bade  his  father,  the  world,  and  all  his  bright  visions  of  ad- 
vancement and  honor,  adieu  and  —  died  ! 

He  was  the  last  link  that  bound  the  old  man  to  earth.  He  was 
waiting  with  patience  to  depart.  My  friend  had  left  a  message  for 
me : 

'  Tell 1  have  heard  from  him  often.    Would  that  I  could  see 

him !  Tell  him  to  remember  the  vanity  of  all  human  power;  to  re- 
member poor  Wolsey's  last  words  to  Cromwell :  '  I  charge  thee  fling 
away  ambition  !     By  that  sin  fell  the  angels !'  ' 

Evening  had  stolen  upon  the  scene.  It  was  with  sadness  I  bade 
the  old  man  '  Good  night ;'  for  his  eye  was  more  cloudy  and  his  step 
more  feeble.  He  was  upon  the  threshold  of  the  door  that  swings 
outward  into  eternity ! 

The  bright  rays  of  the  sun  were  peering  through  my  window  when 
I  awoke.  A  slow,  distinct  tolling  of  the  village  bell  fell  heavily  upon 
my  ear.  It  was  the  knell  of  deaUi.  The  '  last  leaf'  had  left  the  '  for- 
saken bough.' 

He  was  laid  by  his  gallant  son  in  the  quiet  church-yard  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  woodland.  My  eyes  wandered  again  through  the  silent 
pathway  which  had  witnessed  our  adieus ;  and  I  confess  a  tear  fol- 
lowed the  sad  reflection,  that  another  life-link  had  been  severed. 

I  have  returned  since,  but  the  landmarks  of  old  days  are  fast  fading 
away.  The  railways  have  abolished  post-coaches,  and  the  supernatu- 
ral scream  of  the  engine  has  frightened  old  echoes  from  their  nestling 
places  in  the  wild -woods.  I  advocate  advancement —  I  am  in  &vor 
of  progress ;  but  I  dislike  innovations,  and  heartily  detest  the  morbid 
spirit  that  courts  mere  novelty.  With  the  power  of  the  '  wise  men 
of  the  East,'  I  would  stay  the  age  of  steam  wherein  it  blends  city  with 
country.  We  want  some  quiet  place  as  a  '  city  of  refuge;'  some 
fields  of  sweet  fresh  air ;  and  these  we  want  uncontaminated  with 
town  malaria  and  fearful  contagion. 


IMPROMPTU. 


WaiTTBW     0»    HEAHINO    AW     OMe««i»     1,AVT     Sttia     XH     THB     CBOIR    0»   A     CBCBCH    RllC«HTZ.r. 


Ah  !  who  could  dream  that  sounds  which 
The  echoingB  of  celestial  choire,  [seem 

Had  foimd  on  earth  a  place  of  birth, 
To  fill  our  sools  with  pure  desires. 

Yet,  maiden  fair,  that  guerdon  rare, 
So  little  known  this  side  of  Heaven, 

Has  been  to  thee,  for  charity, 
And  holy  deeds  of  mercy  given. 

Could  seraphs  know  the  fitful  throe 

That  envy  wakes  in  matal  breasti } 
JVim^rorft,  Oeltftir  If » 184a 


Thy  voice  would  charm,  thy  skill  alarm 
E'en  those  who  bear  God's  high  behests. 

Lei  Orpheus  sin^,  let  Amphian  bring 
The  stones  to  build  the  Theban  wall, 

Thy  voice  to  me  yields  melody. 
Which  far  exceeds  and  stilLs  them  all. 

May  yeais  survive  to  keep  alive     [heart, 
l*hat  generous  faith  which  prompts  thy 

To  chant  His  praise  in  sacred  lays, 
Whose  fondly  cherished  child  fhon  art 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Alban  THK  PiKATE :  A  RoacAUNT  ov  THK  Mkteopolis.    By  Wxlliak  Wallacs.    New-Tork: 
Bbsfo&b  and  Cokpant. 

Wk  but  slightly  affect  etories  of  pirates  or  banditti,  such  as  either  <  land  or  water 
hath  ;*  we  choose  therefore  to  permit  Mr.  Wallace  to  evince  his  poetical  powen 
rather  by  the  desultory  lines  we  shall  segregate  from  his  performance  than  from  any 
critical  consideration  of  the  narrative  itself.  Here  are  sixteen  lines  which  every  body 
can  understand,  and  most  readers  will  feel : 

'  Ykt.  some  good  left,  the  boy  remembered  still 
His  mother's  yoice  and  his  relaxing  will ; 
Her  words  of  love,  that  fell  like  fragrant  flowers 
When  south  winds  waken  in  magnouan  bowers, 
Tlie  evening  walk — the  evening  prayer -«  Us  blind 
Sense  of  some  awfiil  sorrow  in  her  mind, 
Wildering  his  childhood  :  these  were  not  forgot, 
But  flowed  like  Kedrons  in  a  desert  spot 
Shall  they  not  gleam  in  olden  strengtn  again, 
Lift  the  dead  flowers  and  purify  the  plain  f 
What  though  he  knows  that  mother's  grief  and  shame  f 
Man  I  soiled  or  bright,  a  mother  is  the  same ! 
So  dark  or  fair  the  rain's  parental  lake 
Back  to  their  source  the  filial  showers  take : 
So  dark  or  fair  the  sweet  moon  rolling  by, 
It  is,  it  is  the  only  moon  in  all  the  sky  I' 

Passages  like  these  will  be  remembered  much  longer  by  Mr.  Wallace's  readers 
than  any  story  so  hackneyed  as  a  piratical  tale,  how  cleverly  soever  it  may  be  exe- 
cuted. We  like  the  verse  written  at  Greenwood  Cemetery  far  better  than  any  thing 
contained  in  *  Alban.*    The  following  lines  will  justify  our  encomium : 

'  I  PAU81B  and  think 
Amonff  these  walks  lined  by  the  frequent  tombs ; 
For  it  IS  very  wonderful.    Afar 
The  populous  city  lifts  its  tall,  bright  spires, 
And  snuwy  sails  are  glancing  on  the  bay, 
As  if  in  merriment — but  here  all  sleep. 
They  sleep,  these  calm,  pale  people  of  the  Past ; 
Spring  plants  her  rosy  feet  on  their  dim  homes — 
They  sleep  I    Sweet  Summer  comes  and  calls,  and  calls 
With  ^1  her  passionate  poetry  of  flowers 
Wed  to  the  mosic  of  the  soft  south  wind  — 
'They  sleep  !    The  lonely  Autumn  sits  and  sobs 
Between  the  cold  white  tombs,  as  if  her  heart 
Would  break — they  sleep !    Wild  Winter  comes  and  chants 
Majestical  the  mournful  sagas  learned 
Far  in  the  melancholy  Norm,  where  God 
Walks  forth  alone  upon  the  desolate  seas— 
They  slumber  still !    Sleep  on,  oh,  passionless  dead  I 
Ye  make  our  world  sublime  :  ye  have  a  power 
And  majesty  the  Uvliig  never  bold.' 
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These  are  the  best  linee  we  have  ever  seen  of  Mr.  Waulacb's,  and  they  certainly 
reflect  credit  npon  his  pea.  We  observe  <  fourth  edition'  prefixed  to  the  little  pamphlet- 
▼olnme  before  us,  from  which  it  is  inferrible  that  <  Alban's  narrative  has  been  perused 
by  a  good  many  sentimental  readenk  We  wish  its  author  success,  and  have  no  other 
advice  to  give  him  than  to  study  clearness  of  limning  and  simplicity  of  expression  ; 
excellencies  which  he  formerly  evmced  to  a  far  less  degree  than  now ;  a  fact  which 
shows  him  to  be  moving  on  among  the  *  progressives'  of  the  day. 


SCHOOZ.  AsCHITKCrUBX,  OB  CoimiBITTIONS  TO  THB  ImFBOVXKKNT  OF  SCHOOL-HonSKS  IN  THX 

Unitxd  Statss.    By  Hxnbt  Babmaxs,  Commiflsioner  of  Public  SchooU  in  Rhode  Island. 
New-York :  A.  S.  Babios  and  Cohpant. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  regarding  the  subject  of  this 
volume  as  one  of  limited  importance,  or  of  an  exclusively  professional  character.  It 
recommends  itself  most  strongly  to  the  notice  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  general 
education  ;  in  other  words,  to  every  patriot  and  every  philanthropist.  Every  one  at 
all  familiar  with  this  great  subject  knows  how  much  the  fitness  and  excellence  of  the 
school-house  has  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  school  itself.  The  relation  between 
school-house  and  school  is  almost  as  intimate  as  that  between  mind  and  body ;  and  it 
is  as  utterly  impossible  for  education  to  be  e^cient  where  it  is  undertaken  in  a  close, 
crowded,  unhealthy,  filthy  school-room,  as  for  the  mind  to  develope  itself  in  a  help- 
less and  disordered  body.  This  truth  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  thanks 
to  the  zealous  efiTorts  of  Mr.  Bakn ard  and  his  fellow-laboren  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  much  is  yet  to  be  done  to  carry  it  out  fully  into  practice.  The  general 
reader,  when  perusing  our  pardonable  self-glorifications  as  to  the  progress  of  common 
schools,  the  increasing  crowds  of  scholars,  and  the  liberal  sums  voted  for  their  sup- 
port, is  quite  ignorant  how  utteriy  wanting  many  school-buildings  are,  even  in  en- 
lightened communities,  in  neatness,  in  comfort,  in  provision  for  health,  and  even  for 
decency.  We  seem  to  have  begun  building  our  edifice  of  common-school  education 
at  the  top  instead  of  the  foundation  ;  to  have  established  a  liberal  system  of  teaching 
before  providing  proper  places  in  which  to  carry  it  on.  Mr.  Barnard,  who  has  been 
for  over  ten  years  among  the  most  zealous  and  successful  laborers  in  this  great  field, 
says,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work  before  us :  *  The  subject  was  forced  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  author  in  the  very  outset  of  his  labors  in  the  field  of  public  education. 
Go  where  he  would,  in  city  or  country,  he  encountered  the  district  school-house,  stand- 
ing in  disgraceful  contrast  vrith  every  other  structure  designed  for  public  or  domestic 
use.  Its  location,  construction,  furniture  and  arrangements  seemed  intended  to  hin- 
der and  not  promote,  to  defeat  and  not  perfect  the  work  which  was  to  be  carried  on 
within  and  without  its  walls.' 

<  For  yean,'  says  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  report  on  education  in  Massachusetts,  (1846,) 
*  the  condition  of  this  class  of  edifices,  throughout  the  state,  had  been  growing  wone 
and  worse.  In  1837,  not  one-third  part  of  the  public  sehooUhouset  in  Meueachu" 
eettB  would  have  been  considered  tenantable  by  any  decent  family,  out  of  the  poor- 
houee  or  in  it  !*  The  Hon.  Samuel  Youno,  in  his  report  to  our  legislature  in  1844, 
states,  among  other  facts  equally  or  even  more  disgraceful,  that  <  the  whole  number 
of  school-houses  vintod  and  inspected  by  the  county  superintendents  during  the  year, 
was  nine  thousand  thiee  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  of  which  seven  thousand  six  bun- 
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dred  and  eighty-five  were  of  framed  wood,  foar  handred  and  forty-six  of  brick,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  of  etone.  and  seven  hundred  and  seven  of  logs.  Of  these 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  found  in  good  repau",  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  in  ordinary  and  comfortable  repair,  and  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  in  bad  repair,  or  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes.  The  num- 
ber furnished  with  proper  facilities  for  ventilation  is  stated  at  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  while  the  number  not  provided  with  these  essential  requisites  of 
health  and  comfort  is  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  No  subject 
connected  with  the  interests  of  elementary  instruction  afiS>rds  a  source  of  such  morti- 
fying and  humiliating  reflection  as  that  of  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  school- 
houses,  as  presented  in  the  above  enumeration.  One-third  only  of  the  whole  number 
visited  were  found  in  good  repair,  another  third  barely  sufficient  for  the  convenience  and 
accommodation  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  while  the  remainder,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  nineteen,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unfit  for  the 
reception  of  man  or  beast  ,'*  We  refer  to  the  introduction  for  the  strong  and  feeling 
language  in  which  Mr.  Yoctno  comments  on  these  and  wone  deficiencies,  as  also  for 
similar  testimony  from  the  school  officers  of  Vennont,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New- 
Hampshire  and  Michigan.  Want  of  ventilation  —  that  want,  unfelt  and  unappre> 
ciated  by  the  community  until  the  recent  spread  of  physiological  knowledge,  but  felt 
sadly  enough  by  the  poor  inmates  of  these  filthy  prisoU-houses  —  is  especially  insisted 
on.  Decency  is  as  little  cared  for  as  health  or  comfort  One  report  concludes  in  the 
following  emphatic  language,  which  our  own  limited  experience  fully  confirms:  *  We 
will  close  these  remarks  by  observing  that  after  an  extensive  and  careful  examination  of 
the  state  of  a  great  number  of  school-houses  in  this  and  other  states,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe,  that  in  rec;ard  to  accommodation,  the  convicts  in  the  state-prisons,  except 
those  condemned  to  solitary  and  perpetual  confinement,  and  are  not  certain  that  in  all 
cases  these  should  be  excepted,  are  better  provided  for  than  the  dear  children  of  New- 
England,  the  glory  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  the  coming  age.' 

This  assertion,  it  is  true,  was  made  in  1833,  and  since  then  great  and  laudable  re- 
forms have  taken  place.  And  those  who  examine  the  modem  school-housee  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  or  pass  by  the  ample  and  commodious  edifices 
recently  erected  for  our  public  and  ward  schools,  may  think  the  above  only  a  tale  of  the 
past,  and  of  historical  interest  only ;  but  there  yet  remams  much  to  be  done  in  city  as  well 
as  in  country.  The  friends  of  education,  the  friends  of  their  country,  should  not  rest 
until  every  school-house  m  the  land  is  furnished  with  all  proper  appliances  for  health 
and  comfort,  and  all  suitable  aids  to  study  and  to  that  higher  education  which  consists 
in  the  fonnation  of  correct  habits  and  refined  taste  and  the  enooniagement  of  sound 
principles. 

We  have  no  time  to  take  up  in  detail  the  subjects  so  fully  discussed  in  this  volume ; 
subjects  requiring  much  time  and  thought  to  master,  triflmg  as  they  sometunes  seem 
in  themselves.  But  nothing  is  trifling  on  which  the  health  of  body  and  mind  of  the 
future  men  and  women  of  the  country  in  any  degree  depends  &nd  hence  the  science 
and  experience  devoted  to  the  study  of  proper  distribution  of  room,  suitable  forms  of 
desks  and  seats,  modes  of  warming  and  ventilatmg,  etc,  is  most  worthily  and  profitaUy 
employed.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  amount  of  discomfort  of  all  sorts  caused  by 
neglect  m  any  of  these  matters ;  as  for  instance  by  ill-formed  and  uneasy  seats,  caus- 
ing inattention  and  restlessness,  weakness  and  languor,  and  often  ending  in  permanent 
bodily  deformity,  and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  would  oadertake  to  state  the  amooiit 
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of  ill-health  caused  by  imperfect  ventilation  of  Khool-houses  alone.  Now  all  theee 
matters  have  been  so  thoroa^hly  studied  or  late,  that  the  science  of  school-architec- 
ture in  all  its  details,  may  be  considered  as  fully  known ;  and  Mr.  BARNAan's  work 
contains  the  results  of  all  previous  investigation  of  the  subject. 

We  have  only  glanced  at  the  more  immediate  lErood  which  would  flow  from  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  school -architecture  in  promoting  the  com- 
fort and  facilitating  the  progress  in  learning  of  our  youth.  We  shall  merely  allude  to 
many  other  advantages  to  be  gained  by  making  our  school-houses  attractive  and  com- 
fortable ;  and  to  many  other  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  Mr.  Baenard's  volume. 
How  vastly  important  is  it  that  school-houses  should  be  made  welcome  and  loved 
places  of  resort,  instead  of  temporary  prisons ;  that  the  children  in  our  common  schools 
should  be  taught,  by  all  they  there  see  around  them,  those  lessons  of  neatness  and 
order ;  those  habits  of  refinement  which  their  own  homes  may  not  afllbrd  them ;  and 
which  they  will  carry  back  with  them  to  their  own  firesides,  and  out  with  them  into 
the  world,  and  into  all  their  after  life ;  how  important  that  they  be  surrounded  not  only 
with  book  knowledge,  but  with  every  influence  that  can  soften,  refine  and  elevate. 
7*he  influence  of  which  the  daily,  hourly  contemplation  of  neatness,  order  and  beauty, 
and  that  in  a  place  devoted  to  instruction,  must  have  on  the  impressible  minds  of  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  unfortunately  can  see  this  spectacle  nowhere  if  not  in  school,  is 
all-important 

Mr.  Barnard's  book  forms  a  neat  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  wood-cuts 
of  plans  and  elevations  of  school -houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc. ;  and  beside  giving 
a  number  of  the  best  designs  for  school-houses  with  specifications  and  details,  contains 
a  great  deal  of  collateral  information  on  the  various  subjects  it  embraces.  It  is  every 
way  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  an  authority  on  education.  It  is  the  text-book  on  this 
very  important  subject  of  school-architectufe,  a  subject  of  humble  pretensions,  but  an- 
important  branch  of  the  great  subject  of  national  education. 


PaiNciPLKB  AND  PRACTICE  OF  Hrdicinr.    Bt  J.  W.  HooD,  M.  D.    Philadelphia :  Thokas, 

COPFK&THWAITE  AND  COUFANT. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  journals  whose  busmess 
it  is  to  discuss  and  set  forth  the  merits  of  medical  books ;  but  this  work  of  Dr.  Hood 
possesses  so  much  common  sense,  and  is  so  clear  upon  matters  which  every  body 
ought  to  understand,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  reconmiending  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  Kentuckian,  without  the  education  that 
might  distinguish  him  as  a  writer,  only  enters  the  arena  of  the  author  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  *  that  some  of  the  causes  of  our  maladies  have  been  overiooked,  or  have 
not  received  the  attention  which  their  importance  demands ;  and  that  several  well- 
known  remedial  agents  have  fallen  into  disuse,  notwithstanding  their  value  and  the 
rank  they  deserve  in  the  catalogue  of  remedies.'  Then,  having  no  turnpikes,  *  no 
royal  road  to  perfection,'  no  books  to  accompany  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  he 
takes  nature  for  his  guide,  and  '  from  the  teachings  of  the  animal  economy  by  post- 
mortem examinations,  and  the  effect  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  in  clinical  obser- 
vations,' he  succeeds  in  curing  and  prolonging  the  lives  of  his  patients.  *  The  obscu- 
rity of  our  science  and  the  fallibility  of  human  reasoning,'  he  says,.*  not  only  call  for 
careful  investigationi  but  a  generous  dissemination  of  light  and  truth.    Bat  should  our 
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judgment  be  warped  by  prejudicoi  or  too  much  regard  for  dignity,  and  our  mental  ener- 
gies encumbered  by  erroneouB  notions  and  doctrines,  it  is  impossible  we  should  advance 
or  exalt  the  character  of  our  profession.'  In  the  first  chi^>ter  is  given  the  configura- 
tion of  the  body ;  and  it  contains  much  which  ought  to  be  generally  known.  In  the 
second,  we  have  the  *  chronic  diseases  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,'  and  to  the  com- 
mon reader  this  chapter  will  prove  of  great  importance.  Here  it  is.  shown  that  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  our  diseases  arise  from  constipation,  and  that  constipation  is 
derived,  or  chiefly  derived,  from  a  gravitation  of  the  digestive  organs.  He  shows  that  as 
this  is  a  mechanical  derangement,  mechanical  agents  should  be  used  in  its  cure.  The 
other  essays  upon  strumous  habit,  fever,  female  diseases,  Asiatic  cholera,  mechanical 
agents,  reducible  hernia,  hemorrhoids,  the  tongue,  and  the  gout,  etc.,  are  discussed  and 
treated  with  ability  and  characteristic  energy.  The  gout  alone,  to  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  it,  is  an  important  theme.  In  short,  the  work  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  profession  and  the  public 


TBZ  NOBTH'AlRBICAN  RSVIKW  FOB  THX  OCTOBKB  QUABTXB.     BostOD  :   OtIS,  BbOADEBS  AKD 

CoHPANT.    New- York :  Chablks  8.  Fbancis  akd  Cowpant. 

A  viRY  good  and  well-varied  number  of  our  well-established  and  standard  Quar- 
terly. It  contains  ten  articles,  Upon  the  following  themes:  '  Wiij.iams*s  Account  of 
China ;'  *  Campbell  and  Stevens's  History  of  Virginia  and  Georgia ;'  the  *  Life  of 
William  Ttndale  ;'  *  Novels  of  the  Season,'  embracing  *  Jane  Etre,'  *  Wuthering 
Heights,'  '  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,'  *  Hawkstone,'  *  The  Bachelor  of  the 
Albany,'  Bulwer's  *  Harold,'  *  Grantley  Manor*  and  '  Vanity  Fair ;'  *  Mills's  Poli- 
tical Economy  ;'  '  Pellew*s  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  ;'  *  Coquerel's  History  of 
Protestantism  in  France  ;'  Hedge's  *  Prose-Writere  of  Germany  ;'  *  Two  Scottish 
Peasants,'  and  *  Critical  Notices.'  We  take  the  subjoined  remarks  in  reference  to 
*  Vanity  Fair'  from  the  paper  on  the  *  Novels  of  the  Season  .-*  *  *  Vanity  Fair*  is  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  transcript  of  English  life,  and  has  numerous  profound  touches  of 
humanity  and  humor.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  is  a  very  striking  piece  of  caricatare ; 
Gborob  Osborne,  Dobbin  and  Amelia,  are  characters  almost  literally  true  to  nature, 
and  are  developed  with  consummate  skill  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Osborne,  we  fear,  is  too 
fair  a  representative  of  the  English  man  of  business  of  the  middle  class  ;  selfish,  arro- 
gant, purse-proud,  cringing  to  superiors  and  ferocious  to  inferiors,  rejoicing  in  a  most 
profound  ignorance  of  his  own  meanness  and  cruelty,  and  ever  disposed  to  rise  on  the 
ruin  of  his  neighbors.  That  disposition  in  English  society,  of  every  class,  to  trample 
on  the  one  immediately  beneath  it,  and  to  fawn  on  the  one  immediately  above  it, 
Thackeray  felicitously  represents  in  this  portrait  and  in  other  characters.  Nothing 
can  be  more  edifying  than  Mr.  Osborne's  conversations  with  his  son  George  on  his 
intimacy  with  men  of  rank  who  fleece  him  at  cards,  and  on  his  duty  to  break  off  a 
match  with  Amelia  after  her  father  has  become  bankrupt  But  the  finest  character 
in  the  whole  novel  is  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp,  an  original  personage,  worthy  to  be  called 
the  author's  own,  and  as  true  to  life  as  hypocrisy,  ability  and  cunning  can  make  her. 
She  is  altogether  the  most  important  person  in  the  work,  being  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  talent,  tact  and  worldliness,  and  one  who  works  her  way  with  a  graceful  and 
emotive  impudence  unparalleled  among  managing  women.  Of  all  the  novels  on  our 
list,  *  Vanity  Fair*  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  author  is  content  to  represent  actual 
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life.  Hid  page  swarms  with  personages  whom  we  recognise  at  once  as  genuine.  It 
is  also  noticeable  that  Thackbrat  alone  preserves  himself  from  the  illusions  of  mis- 
anthropy or  sentimentality,  and  though  dealing  with  a  host  of  selfish  and  malicious 
characters,  his  book  leaves  no  impression  that  the  world  is  past  praying  for,  or  that 
the  profligate  have  it  His  novel,  as  a  representation  of  life,  is  altogether  more  com- 
prehensive and  satisfying  than  either  of  the  others.  Each  may  excel  him  in  some 
particular  department  of  character  and  passion,  but  each  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
space,  and  discolors  or  shuts  out  the  other  portions  of  existence.  Thackekat  looks 
at  the  worid  from  no  exclusive  position,  and  his  view  accordingly  includes  a  superfi- 
cial, if  not  a  substantial  whole ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  healthiness  of  his  mind 
that  he  could  make  so  wide  a  survey  without  contracting  either  of  the  opposite 
diseases  of  misanthropy  or  worldliness.'  Our  own  opinion  exactly,  as  has  already 
been  made  apparent  to  the  readers  of  the  KNicKSEBOcKxa.  Of  Bulwsk  the  reviewer 
thus  speaks :  '  With  considerable  respect  for  his  talents  and  accomplishments,  we  think 
that  he  always  fails  in  every  attempt  demanding  creative  energy  or  clear  representa- 
tion. As  an  historical  novelist,  he  stands  half-way  between  Scott  and  James — be- 
tween truth  and  stupidity.  He  is  often  true  to  the  external  fact,  but  never  penetrates 
to  its  internal  meaning.  The  readers  of  his  novels  are  made  acquainted  with  life  and 
character  in  the  past  or  present  as  his  own  ingenious  and  brilliant,  but  morbid  and  dis- 
coloring mind  has  conceived  them ;  not  as  they  are  in  themselves.  He  is  an  illustration 
of  Kant's  theory,  that  the  qualities  of  objects  are  not  perceived  by  the  mind,  but  pro- 
jected from  it ;  and  accordingly  all  his  novels,  whether  the  hero  be  Pelham  or  War- 
wick, Deverxux  or  Harold,  leave  a  similar  impreasioiL' 


Tbs  Bot  or  Mount  Rbioi.    By  the  author  of  *  Redwood,*  *Poor  Blch  Man,'  'Home,'  ete. 
Botton:  CHAKLas  H.  Piamcx. 

This  is  a  very  charming,  truthful  little  volume,  which  we  hope  to  see  widely  dis- 
seminated. It  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  for  the  young  people  of  our  country : 
<  that  ground  in  which  we  sow  hopefully  and  with  promise.'  The  volume  is  written 
to  awaken  in  those  of  our  young  people  who  have  been  carefully  nurtured  a  sense  of 
their  duty  to  those  who  are  less  favored ;  to  show  them  that  the  ignorant,  neglected, 
and  apparently  vicious  have  the  germa.of  goodness  in  their  souls ;  that  patience,  kind- 
ness and  afi^tion  will  fall  like  holy  dew  upon  them,  nourishing  that  which  God  has 
implanted.  That  the  safety  of  the  republic  dependa  on  the  virtue  of  the  people  is  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  too  assiduously  taught ;  and  that  it  is  the  bosinefls  of  the  young 
as  well  as  the  old  to  help  on  the  cause  of  goodness  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed. 
*  Perhaps,'  says  our  author,  *  some  young  persons  may  feel  more  deeply,  after  reading 
this  work,  than  they  have  felt  before,  what  are  their  true  riches ;  that  if  they  have 
no  money  to  give,  they  have  a  treasure  to  impart  in  the  example  of  truth,  honesty, 
fidelity  and  industry,  and  in  the  action  of  hope,  patience  and  kindness.'  That  such 
will  be  the  efifect  of  the  book  the  reader  will  have  as  little  doubt  as  ourselves.  It  is 
written  in  Miss  Sedgwick's  best  maimer,  and  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Curtis,  one  of  our  most  estimable  citizens,  who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  going 
about  doing  good :  *  Permit  me,  my  dear  fiiend,  to  dedicate  this  book  to  you ;  and  in 
this  mode  to  express  a  second  time  my  respect  for  one  who  has  devoted  and  is  devoting 
a  good  portion  of  his  life,  without  the  reward  of  money  or  the  fee  of  oelebrity,  (o  tba 
advancement  of  ov  young  people,  the  hope  of  our  donatry.' 

Toif.  zaooi.  59 
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A  CvMMEm  or  Thouobt:  by  'Loroouf  Ramble.' — The  reader,  we  an  mm, 
will  ihaie  with  ua  the  great  pleasnre  with  which  we  weleome  *  Lurcouf  Ramblb' 
to  the  pagea  of  the  Knickkbbockbb.  His  style  comhines  simplicity  with  force ;  and 
we  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  his  satirical  homor  or  his  tender  pathos. 
We  shall  hope  often  to  be  made  the  recipient  of  his  papen.         ed.  kvxouuooub. 


•B  S  •  S     D  BUM  Kl* 

It  wbs  a  current  of  thought  in  Broadway. 

It  firrt  encountered  an  unsteady  citizen  who  had  evidently  indulged,  and  was  brought 
to  that  condition  in  which  one's  *  vocabulary  is  reduced  to  a  few  inteijections.'  Hki 
hat  was  shockingly  crushedi  his  coat  hanging  off  his  shoulders,  as  if  inclined  to  leave 
his  society,  and  his  feet  looked  ^  if  they  had  led  him  off  upon  a  great  many  digres- 
sive journeys  not  laid  down  ou^any  chart,  nor  embraced  in  any  <  line  of  life'  wfaidi 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself. 

It  WBS  morning,  and  the  spectacle  offended  me.  I  myself  contrasted  strikingly  with 
the  maltreated  individual  before  me.  I  had  risen  from  a  good  breakfast,  and  was  clad 
in  decent  attire. 

'  The  scoundrel,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  ought  to  be  imprisoned,  if  not  scourged !' 

'  Halloa !'  exclaimed  an  unseen  monitor,  whose  voice  was  heard  in  the  heart ; '  what 
has  made  you  so  moral  7  You  would  fain  exclaim  with  Falstaff,  *  Is  there  no  vir- 
tue extant  7*  Why  should  you  grow  malicious  toward  this  Toby  Bklch,  who  prob«-> 
bly  suflfon  from  *  potted  herrings  7'  Have  you  never  had  your  feet  under  mahogany 
when  the  small  hours  were  journeying  toward  their  larger  brothen,  and  you  with  a 
piquant  cigar  gazed  dreamily  at  the  candles  which  multiplied  so  mysteriously  aroond 
you  7  Have  you  never  felt  that  the  influence  of  wine  which  yon  had  generondy 
lodged  in  your  mortal  tenement  that  its  spirit  and  youis  might  become  soda!,  was 
greater  than  either  judgment  or  reason?  Have  you  never  startled  the  echoes  of 
midnight  streets,  and  the  repose  of  *  desartlea  and  fit*  watchmen,  by  a  chorus  in 
which  there  were  many  parts  without  resemblance  or  harmony  7  You  were  perfectly 
sober,  of  course ;  sober  as  Miohasl  Cabsio  !    Your  friends,  though,  were  awfidly 

*  tight,'  and  required  your  fostering  care.    Your  devotion  surprised  even  ytmmU, 
You  would  not  leave  them  until  they  were  safely  ensconced  in  bed ;  if  they  ooold 

*  caich  it  when  it  came  'round.'    You  underwent  the  mortifieatioii  of  aatiiig  raw 
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oysten  at  Cuco'i,  and  drinkiiig:  teveral  *  goet*  of  brandy-and-water,  merely  that  the 
senaitive  feelings  of  your  friend  might  not  be  woonded.  Yon  not  only  grew  '  familiar 
to  the  common  streeta,'  bat  ■hook  hands  with  a  cab-man  deooiated  with  an  India- 
rubber  coat  and  dl-skin  hat  Yon  took  aride  a  melancholy  gentleman  in  a  ■ubieRa- 
nean  bar-room,  and  generously  informed  him,  with  as  many  protestations  as  woold 
suffice  for  a  Montaguk  Tioo  when  borrowmg  a  V,  that  although  '  public  opinion' 
assigned  him  a  high  place  in  the  category  of  <  sponges,'  yet  you  thought  his  absorbents 
not  more  active  or  capacious  than  those  of  his  neigfabon,  and  on  the  whole,  rather 
despised  the  false  principles  of  society  which  crashed  his  spirit  to  the  earth.  Brandy- 
and-water  on  top  of  oysters  and  champagne  is  a  wonderfhl  proTOcative  of  pathos 
and  friendship,  and  induces  us  to  overlook  the  trifling  rules  which  society  and  nature 
have  united  to  establish.  And  yet  yon  would  play  the  moralist,  and  revile  this  onliDr- 
tnnate  reveller,  whose  station  is  not  equal  to  your  own,  and  who  has  committed  the 
indiscretion  of  having  hit  lark  oot  later  than  those  of  nature !' 
If  there  is  to  be  any  sermonizing,  let  it  be  done  by 

*ONK    OF    Onn    MOST    BESFECTABLB    OLD    CITIZENS.* 

Yes  !  there  he  comes,  regarding  with  an  indignant  complacency  that  just  merges 
into  a  smile,  the  poor  wassailer  who  has  stumUed  post  hioL  This  sleek  and  well- 
conditioned  snob  can  make  no  allowance  for  the  freaks  of  passions,  because  he  never 
had  soul  enough  to  know  them.  He  is  one  of  those  who  '  never  broke  a  promise,  nor 
bestowed  a  farthing.'  He  will  regale  a  man  whom  he  knows  to  be  rained  with  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  he  (lucky  snob  \)  has  always  paid  *  twenty  shilUngs  to  the 
pound,'  and  never  more  than  the  law  required,  though  this  he  does  not  add. 

He  has  always  been  successful.  His  life,  as  Dr.  Maufkat  says  of  Richelhu, 
'  has  been  one  triumph.'  He  received  a  competency  and  a  mean  disposition  as  an  in- 
heritance from  parents  who  grew  wealthy  and  despicable  under  the  grovelling  dictates 
of  '  Poor  RicHABo's  Almanac.'  He  has  always  lived  in  a  retired  street,  retamed  the 
old  knocker  on  his  door  and  the  large  brass  plate  covered  with  attenuated  lettera  He 
has  taught  beggars  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  his  house,  and  woukl  fain 
placard  his  windows  with  the  annoancement  that  all  pray-en  for  relief  '  found  tres- 
passing on  these  premises  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.'  He  will  not  permit 
the  boys  to  tread  on  his  clean  oil-cloth  that  they  may  recover  a  lost  kite  or  baD.  He 
knows  the  annual  tax-list  by  heart  He  remembers  the  '  good  old  times'  when  there 
was  neither  crime  nor  expense.  He  has  grown  to  be  a  loquacious  liar  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and  sighs  over  the  degeneracy  of  an  age  which  exhibits  its  folly  in  not 
beseeching  him  to  keep  the  President  and  heads  of  departments  fully  advised  as  to 
his  opmions  on  all  subjects  whatever.  He  can  demonstrate  the  utter  foUy  of  many 
acts  which  common  people  think  wise.  He  takes  an  *  old-fashioned'  paper  which 
wkms  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  is  cautious  never  to  pay  his  subscription 
without  letting  the  publisher  feel  tbat  the  compliment  is  worthy  all  praise.  He  occa- 
sionally contributes  an  article,  asking  where  the  street-inspector  is,  or  suggesting  a 
new  S3rstem  for  garbage-carts.  He  abuses  the  corporation  because  any  thing  is  suf- 
fered to  go  wrong  in  the  streets.  He  wean  round-toed  shoes,  with  a  meagre  polish 
danbed  on  by  a  half-starved  wench,  who  has  been  '  half  a  century  in  the  family.'  and 
actually  sarvived  it  He  reads  the  grocer's  newspaper,  and  the  butcher's ;  the  very 
journals  which  he  tells  his  venerable  companions  he  '  never  suffers  to  come  into  his 
howe.'    He  is  well  informed  as  to  the  prices  of  groceries  and  maiketing»  having  deK- 
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berately  resolved  that  no  one  shall  *  get  the  better  of  him'  in  a  bargain.  He  is  privi- 
leged  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  other  people,  having  none  of  his  own,  except  to 
wring  the  largest  amount  of  rent  out  of  the  <  hard  hands'  of  humble  tenants.  If  he 
ever  condescends  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  it  is  only  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name 
as  one  of  seventy  or  eighty  vice-presidents  at  a  meeting  to  reduce  assessmentfr  He 
goes  to  church  every  Sunday  morning,  and  hears  the  divine  lesson  of  benevdence 
taught  from  eloquent  lips,  and  on  his  return  home  threatens  with  the  Bridewell  or 
penitentiary  a  dying  woman  with  a  starveling  child  at  her  breast  seeking  a  crust  of 
bread. 

Lofty  and  philosophical  citizen !  he  cannot  believe  that  any  one  need  want  who 
is  willing  to  work,  and  with  him  pauperism  and  thievery  are  synonymous.  He  has 
a  son  whom  from  paternal  vanity  he  educated  liberally,  but  to  whom  in  early  man- 
hood he  denies  the  means  of  mixing  on  equal  terms  with  his  fellows ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  young  man  becomes  degraded,  the  old  niggard  does  not  perceive  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  his  own  parsimony,  but  raves  against  the  profligacy  of  the  age, 
and  spurns  his  own  flesh  and  blood  from  his  door  to  perish  in  want  and  vice.  At  last 
the  old  curmudgeon  dies ;  an  imaginative  parson  attributes  to  him  virtues  he  never 
possessed ;  no  one  truly  regrets  his  departure,  and  the  only  tributes  to  his  memory  are 
the  letters  testamentary  and  acquittances  to  executors  necessary  in  administering  his 


This  man  may  talk  of  good  habits ;  tell  you  that  he  has  always  retired  and  risen 
early;  boasted  of  having  avoided  tobacco;  anathematize  wine,  and  sigh  over  the 
depravity  of  man ;  but  yon  cannot  aflbrd  such  a  display,  and 

THAT     HAT     IN     THE     OMNIBUS. 

YoD  had  better  get  in.  Well !  here  I  am,  directly  opposite  the  hat,  and  paoing 
away  from  the  snob  I  have  described.  It  is  only  a  straw  hat — a  woman's  hat — very 
plainly  trinuned,  and  has  inside  two  or  three  artificial  rose-buds,  which  I  regret  to 
say  are  a  little  faded ;  but  behind  the  roses  is  a  face  which  I  can  trace  back  to  a  quiet 
rural  district  in  *  merrie  England.'  It  has  the  clear  complexion  and  ruddy  look  so 
seldom  found  among  our  country-women.  It  is  not  a  shrinking  face,  turning  away 
in  affected  displeasure  because  you  glance  toward  it,  but  a  face  which,  because  yoa 
look  pleased,  seems  to  think  that  it  knows  you,  and  without  beoommg  forward,  or 
even  familiar,  looks  human  and  inviting.  The  eyes  are  quite  ready  to  recognise  yours 
if  there  be  the  slightest  previous  acquaintance,  and  the  full  red  lips  part  to  indicate 
that  speech  would  be  much  more  pleasant  than  silence.  If  she  did  speak,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  in  a  sweet  tone,  and  with  words  roundly  articulated,  making  such  music 
as  it  is  right  cheerful  to  hear.  I  warrant  that  her  clear  tones  have  often  rung  over 
green  fields,  or  issued  from  a  door  around  which  the  honeysuckle  clustered,  when  she 
gave  a  pleasant  welcome  to  a  friend.  I  like  to  hear  English  women  tAlk,  and  I 
would  have  liked  to  hear  the  owner  of  that  bonnet  say  a  very  few  words ;  so  I  rods 
past  the  street  where  I  should  have  got  out  It  was  of  no  avail.  I  pulled  the  string, 
and  left  the  omnibus  just  as  unluckily  the  bonnet  turned  forward  and  hid  that  face 
fh>m  my  view.  Where  she  in  truth  came  from,  where  she  was  going  to,  how  could 
I  conjecture  7  We  m«t,  and  we  parted.  She  may  go  back  to  England ;  and  if  I 
visit  that  country  in  after  years,  I  may  whirl  past  some  quiet  country-house,  and 
catch  another  transient  glimpse  of  that  cheerful  face  peering  from  a  window  at  the 
Paosing  train.    That  is  only  one  chance  out  of  millions,  and  yet  perhaps  the  only  one 
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I  have.  Well,  it  makei  no  great  difference.  Yea  it  doea»  alter  alL  These  paaaing' 
faces  often  dwell  miracgloosly  in  the  memory.  Several  yean  ago  I  opened  one  of 
the  Park  gates  fur  a  beantifol  Quaker  woman.  I  had  hurried  to  have  the  priTtlege. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  June.  The  sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  the  blue  sky  looked 
full  of  divinity.  The  Quakeress  thanked  me  with  a  look  in  which  quiet  and  purity 
were  combined.  The  sun-ligfat  and  her  countenance  have  always  been  so  mingled 
since,  that  very  often  on  a  bright  day,  when  I  have  leisure  for  a  day-dream,  those 
features  come  back  and  unite  me  with  the  post,  as  meet 

THOSX     TWO     BAO-PICKXBS. 

That  's  funny  enough !  Two  chiffoniers,  each  with  hook  in  hand  and  head  bent 
downward,  have  brought  their  crowns  together  in  a  way  more  striking  than  pleasant 
Will  they  grrowl  and  fight  7  No ;  they  bow,  flourish  their  hooks  in  the  air,  and  apo- 
logise. I  cannot  hear  what  they  say,  but  their  motions  are  more  intelligible  (to  me) 
than  the  pantomime  of  the  Monplaisixs.  Their  rude  excuses  are  over,  and  they 
seat  themselves  beside  each  other  on  the  cuib-stone,  with  their  feet  in  the  gutter. 
They  grow  familiar,  shake  hands,  lay  their  fingers  on  each  other's  shonldeis.  They 
are  from  the  same  country  ;  probably  from  the  same  hamlet,  mountain,  or  valley. 
They  remember  the  old  bridge  over  the  ravine,  the  post-house,  the  burgomaster  and 
the  fat  landlady.  To  be  sure !  they  met  on  the  same  play -ground  in  youth !  Does 
he  remember  Hams  Schwitzkl  7  That 's  a  pretty  question !  Hans  was  his  own 
ooosin !  There  never  was  mortal  could  wrestle  like  Hahs,  drink  more  ale,  smoke 
more  pipes,  or  bawl  more  lustily  the  chorus  of  a  drinking-song.  But  Haiis  is  gone. 
Alas !  This  makes  both  rag-pickers  melancholy.  Their  thoughts  are  at  home  in 
Fatheriand.  They  beat  their  hooks  on  the  cobble-stones  in  moody  contemplation. 
Whew  !  there  comes  a  breeze,  and  borne  before  it  a  scrap  of  paper  gambolling  lightly 
along.  Both  dreamers  awake  to  business,  and  forget  that  they  ever  had  homes.  Off 
they  scamper  in  cham  of  the  flying  fragment  One  overtakes  it,  and  the  prize  is 
stowed  into  his  bag.  He  stalks  away,  without  a  look  toward  his  late  companion,  and 
the  latter  trudges  in  an  opposite  direction.    They  may  never  speak  again. 

I  hope  that  the  Kmickkxbockkr  is  not 

•FULL     IN8ISK,' 

As  an  omnibus  was  the  other  night,  in  which,  during  that  awful  rain,  I  found  my- 
self sandwiched  between  a  fiitigued  butcher  and  a  moist  baker.  There  were  thirteen 
of  us,  all  told,  and  yet  the  driver  would  stop,  despite  the  cutms  of  an  apoplectic  in- 
dfividual,  who  grew  very  red  in  the  face  at  every  such  occurrence.  Omnibus-drivers 
are  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  supposed  fact  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time.  The  fellow  who  drove  us  would  make  an  excellent 
ec^lector  of  the  port,  for  with  such  an  ample  building  as  the  cUstom-house  he  could 
find  places  for  all  the  patriots  in  either  of  the  four  parties  now  distracting  the  republic 
and  endangering  the  <  Principles  of  '98.'  Halloa !  the  vagabond  has  stopped  again  ! 
The  rain  sluices  down ;  *  sluices'  is  the  very  word !  The  door  opens,  and  a  mountain 
of  female  flesh  appears,  with  a  huge  umbrella  and  an  inmiense  basket  The  driver, 
putting  his  mouth  to  the  hole  through  which  silver  makes  so  many  journeys,  mildly 
inquires:  <  Can  you  make  room  for  that  lady  7*  Imagine  the  state  of  our  apoplectic 
friend's  circulation  when  he  replies:  *  Yes — when  we  get  the  whole  of  Oregon !' 
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Ancient  Monumints  of  thk  Mibbubifpi  Vallkt/  —  The  Smiihtonian  Inatita- 
tion  at  Washington,  the  organization  of  which  has  lately  attracted  much  attention,  has 
at  length  came  out  with  the  first  volume  of  its  *  Contributiona  to  Knowledge.'  It  ia  in 
the  imperial  qaarto  form,  supeihly  printed,  on  the  finest  paper,  and  contains  upward  of 
two  hundred  finely-executed  engravings  on  wood,  together  with  fifty  lithographic  plans 
of  the  ancient  earth-works,  fortifications,  pottery,  crania,  etc.,  belonging  to,  oi  found  in 
the  great  Miauanppi  Valley.  This  interesting  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  gives  the 
results  of  extensive  explorations  made  at  the  west,  chiefly  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  by  two 
gentlemen  ardently  devoted  to  antiquarian  research,  unaided  by  any  government  or 
society.  Several  years  were  occupied  in  their  researches,  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  by  them,  in  making  surveys,  excavations,  journeys,  etc.  Their  explo- 
rations resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  vast  number  of  interesting  and  curious  relics  of 
the  ancient  race  which  raised  the  mounds  and  earth-works,  and  which  are  the  only 
memorials  left  us  of  their  existence.  They  also  show  that  the  people  who  constructed 
these  works  were  not  untutored  and  wandering  savages,  but  a  people  more  advanced 
in  the  arts  than  any  aboriginal  tribe  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  at  the  period  of 
the  discovery  of  America ;  that  they  were  skilled  in  the  science  of  fortification ;  had 
a  religious  system  of  their  own,  and  were  an  agricultural  people.  The  remains  of 
their  sculpture  exhibit  a  skill  which  would  do  credit  to  an  artist  in  our  day ;  for  we  find 
among  their  household  utensils,  representations  of  nearly  every  animal  peculiar  to  the 
country,  while  of  its  birds  and  reptiles  the  variety  is  equally  great  These  are  not 
merely  moulded  in  pottery,  but  are  carved  from  the  hardest  stones.  Their  fortified 
places  consist  of  vast  enclosures,  some  containing  several  acres,  while  others  are  con- 
fined to  a  prominent  hill  or  point,  protected  by  ditches,  embankments,  and  walls  re- 
sembling the  works  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  in  some  respects  not  inferior  to  the 
Roman  fortified  camps.  The  vastness  of  some  of  these  enclosures  in  such,  that  they 
could  hardly  have  been  constructed  for  military  defence ;  fbr  we  find  that  one,  two,  and 
even  three  hundred  acres  are  enclosed  in  these  areas.  They  may  have  been  made  to 
encircle  a  town,  or  to  confine  large  herds  of  cattle,  in  either  of  which  case,  we  can 
imagine  their  utility.  The  lesser  enclosures  seem  to  have  been  fortified,  and  were  also 
used  for  religious  ceremonies,  games  and  amusements.  The  fortified  hills  seem  to  ex- 
hibit the  greatest  skill.  In  these  we  find  stone  walls,  ditches  and  gate-ways  con- 
structed with  such  skill  that  they  must  have  presented  formidable  obstacles  to  an 
enemy,  with  the  weapons  of  defence  which  they  possessed.  The  mounds,  of  which 
there  are  vast  numbera,  varying  in  size  from  five  to  ninety  feet  in  height,  seem  to  have 
been  raised  for  various  purposes.  They  have  been  classified  by  Mr.  Sauisa  into 
<  mounds  of  sacrifice,  temple-monndsi  mounds  of  sepulture,  and  for  look-outs.'  To 
point  out  the  reasons  for  this  division  would  be  beyond  our  limits,  but  the  arguments 
seem  so  plausible,  both  from  the  relics  found  in  the  mounds  and  from  their  peculiar 
location,  that  there  seems  no  room  for  doubting  the  assertion.  The  Grave  Creek 
Mound  in  northern  Virginia,  near  the  Ohio  river,  is  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  several  dissertations  on  account  of  the  engraved  tablet  which  it  has 
been  asserted  was  found  in  it,  the  truth  of  which  discovery  now  seems  doubtful.    In 

*  The  SviTiuoNf  an  Contsibutions  to  Knowlkdgk.  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley ;  eompHeing  the  results  of  extensive  original  sorreys  and  explorations.  B7  E.  O. 
B^uiu,  A.M.,  and  E.  H.  Davis,  M.  D.  Impwial  Quarto.  New- York :  Bastlxtt  ams  Wnupoaa. 
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Biiamiabiirgh,  Ohio,  ui  another  of  these  great  moniide,  mearaiing  azty-eight  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  in  circumference  at  the  boMy 
containing  three  hundred  and  eleven  thouaand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  cubit  feet 
The  truncated  pryamid  at  Cahokia,  Illinois^  has  an  altitude  of  ninety  feet,  and  is  up- 
ward of  two  thonaand  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  great  mound  at  Seber- 
town,  Blinauppi,  is  computed  to  cover  six  acres  of  ground.  Mounds  of  these  extra- 
ordinary  dimensions  are  most  common  at  the  south,  though  there  are  some  of  great 
size  at  the  north.  The  extent  of  these  immense  earth-heaps  is  such  that  many  have 
believed  them  to  be  natural  formatioDs  and  not  the  woriK  of  man.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Flint,  one  of  the  most  accurate  ofaserveisand  writers  on  western  geography,  says: 
*  We  have  seen  mounds  which  would  require  the  labor  of  a  thousand  men  employed 
upon  our  canals,  with  all  their  mechanical  aids,  and  the  improved  implements  of  their 
labor  for  months.  We  have  more  than  once  hesitated,  in  view  of  these  prodigious 
mounds,  whether  they  were  not  really  natural  hills.  But  they  are  nnifonnly  so  placed 
m  reference  to  the  adjacent  country,  and  their  conformation  is  so  unique  and  similar, 
that  no  eye  hesitates  long  in  referring  them  to  the  class  of  artificial  erections.' 

We  have  said  that  the  mound-buildera  were  an  agricultural  people.  It  requires 
little  sagacity  to  see,  that  a  dense  population,  such  as  must  have  occupied  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  their  tributary  streams,  which  constructed  the  vast 
enclosures,  mounds,  fortifications,  etc,  of  which  we  have  been  ^leakmg,  oould  not  have 
subsisted  by  the  chase.  The  work  under  notice  consists  exclusively  of  descriptions  of 
ancient  remains,  details  of  explorations,  views  of  mounds  and  other  structures,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  a  plain  matter-of-fitct  statement,  without  theory  or  embellishment,  and  hence,  fur- 
nishes abundant  materials  for  a  more  elaborate  esray  on  the  builders  of  these  works. 
Who  were  they?  Whence  came  they?  Were  they  emigrants  firom  the  old  world, 
and  if  so,  at  what  period  did  they  come  to  America  ?  And  lastly,  where  are  their  de- 
scendants 1  These  are  questions  which  it  is  highly  necessary  shouM  be  investigated, 
for  the  history  of  the  races  of  man,  the  science  of  which  (termed  Ethnology,)  is  now 
attracting  so  much  attention  throughout  the  civilized  world,  would  have  a  valuable* 
accession  from  a  close  study  of  the  interesting  &cts  which  have  been  brought  out  in 
this  volume.  But  before  this  is  done,  an  examination  must  be  made  of  the  monuments 
and  remains  in  the  central  pbrti<»is  of  North  America,  of  which  it  is  known  that 
many  exist  m  the  southern  states,  as  well  as  of  those  in  Mexico ;  for  without  a  know- 
ledge of  these,  all  attempts  at  a  hypotheas  would  be  useless.  Mr.  Squiir,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  preface,  intends  this  memoir  only  as  a  preliminary  step  to  a  complete  ex« 
ptoration  and  account  of  all  the  ancient  remains  in  the  country. 

We  ars  happy  to  learn  that  he  has  already  devoted  much  time  to  the  comparison  of 
the  ancient  remains  at  the  west,  and  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  worid.  The 
Druidical  and  Celtic  remains  of  England,  France,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  possess 
many  peculiarities  resembling  the  ancient  works  of  the  west  The  oldest  works  in 
India,  Persia,  and  Northern  Asia,  exhibit  other  resemblances ;  and  even  Egypt,  in  her 
primitive  days,  as  shewn  2h  her  implements  of  husbandry,  exhibits  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity in  these  articles  and  those  of  the  ancient  American.  But  it  is  not  to  the  Old 
Worid  alone  that  Mr.  Sqdibx  is  devtrting  his  inquiries.  He  is  already  deep  in  Mexican 
hieroglyphics  and  picture-writing ;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  fhnn  what  we  have 
already  seen  of  his  sagacity  in  antiquarian  matters,  that  he  will  ere  long  astonbh  the 
world  with  some  highly  mteresting  discoveries  in  this  field  of  research,  as  important  to 
MexicaD  history  as  the  disoovaries  ^  ChampdlkA  Were  to  Egypt 
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We  cannot  close  our  remarks,  without  speaking  of  the  Smithmmian  InaHtutionf 
by  the  liberality  of  which  this  splendid  and  valuable  woriK  on  our  ancient  monuments 
has  been  brought  before  the  world.  Its  accomplished  secretary,  Professor  Hbhrt, 
already  distinguished  for  his  labors  and  discoveries  in  Physical  Science,  in  which  de- 
partment he  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head,  in  the  United  States,  appears  to  have 
embarked  in  archasology  with  as  much  zeal  and  enthusiasm  as  he  would  in  his  own 
particular  q>here.  In  selecting  works  which  should  be  actual '  contributions  to  know- 
ledge,* he  saw  the  great  interest  which  would  be  attached  to  the  labor  of  Measn. 
Squikr  and  Davis,  in  a  field  entirely  new  and  purely  American,  and  determined  to 
secure  their  work  to  begin  the  series  of  '  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.' 
For  so  doing,  he  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Regents  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  oommn- 
nity.  No  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  in  getting  up  this  volume,  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  surpasses  in  elegance  and  extent  of  iUustration,  any  volume  pub- 
lished in  the  far-famed  *  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;* 
a  society  which  has  been  in  existence  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  which  has 
published  nearly  as  many  volumes  as  it  has  had  years  of  existence.  Now,  when  we 
state  that  these  '  Philosophical  Transactions*  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  the 
best  printed  and  illustrated  of  any  society  transactions  in  Europe,  we  shall  be  claiming 
for  the  first  volume  of  the  <  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,*  a  high  rank. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  several  important  memoirs  of  Physical  Science  will  imme- 
diately follow  this  work  ;  which,  together  with  the  volume  now  published,  will  be  pie- 
sented  to  about  five  hundred  of  the  principal  learned  societies  and  pnUic  libraries  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  America.  What  a  magnificent  example  is  this !  and  how  com- 
pletely will  be  carried  out  the  intentions  of  the  founder  of  this  noble  institution,  which 
will  make  known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  learning  is  appreciated,  the 
name  of  SiirrBsoN ! 


Wi  have  received  the  following  communication  from  our  friend  Professor  Fclton t 
of  Cambridge,  which  will  itself  clearly  set  forth  its  purport  and  aim  to  the  reader : 

*To  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker:  *Oambrid^SgMmkar  9^  184ft. 

'  In  the  Knickkrbockbr  for  April,  1847,  there  appeared  a  notice  of  XhtisLia'a 
and  PicKKRiNo's  Greek  Lexicons.  In  speaking  of  the  latter,  the  writer  of  the  article 
remarks :  *  Dunbar  has  been  accused  of  stealing  from  Pickkrino.  Not  having  seen 
the  charge  supported  by  any  examples,  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide  on  its  justice,  for 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  most  patient  reviewer  that  he  should  collate  two 
whole  lexicons  on  the  chance  of  discovering  coincidences,'  etc  (p.  360.)  In  a  foot- 
note on  the  same  page,  the  writer  says :  '  Pickering's  editors  affirm  that  Professor 
Dunbar's  Lexicon,  in  the  first  edition,  was  in  substance  a  reprint  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  American  woriK,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  so  in  the  preface.  We  have 
read  over  said  preface  three  several  times,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  and  can  dis- 
cover no  acknowledgment  or  intimation  of  the  kind* 

*  The  italics  are  those  of  the  writer  of  the  review.  The  words  sttribnted  to  <  Pick- 
xrino's  editors,'  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Piokirinq  himself;  and  are  so  stated  to  be,  by 
the  publishers.  They  form  a  part  of  the  characteristically  modest  prospectus,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  present  edition  of  the  Lexicon.  The  language  of  the  re- 
viewer conveys  a  distinct  imputation  of  nntrnth.    To  those  who  knew  the  spotiev  in- 
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tegrity  of  that  distiiigiiished  and  lamented  aeholar,  any  sach  charge  or  imputation 
■eems  shocking  and  incredible.  Bat  it  is  poenUe  that  some  readeiB  of  the  Knicxbr- 
BocKBE  may  have  thought  that  the  asMrtion  of  Profeesor  Dunbak's  indebtednea  to 
Mr.  PicKBaiNO*B  labors  was  a  mere  pretence  for  ghring  an  apparent  support  to  an 
unfounded  claim  to  originality. 

<  When  I  read  the  paper  in  the  Knickbrbogkbe,  I  was  astonished  at  the  language 
of  the  reviewer ;  for  I  remembered  distmctly  th^'  acknowledgment  to  which  Mr. 
PiCKBRiNo  alludes,  and  I  resolved  to  request  you  to  set  the  matter  right.  But  the 
fint  edition  of  Dunbar  was  out  of  print,  and  thcmgfa  I  inquired  for  it,  in  various  quar- 
ten,  I  was  long  unaUe  to  find  a  6opy,  and  I  chose  to  make  no  assertion  snstauied  by 
my  memory  alone.  Within  a  few  days,  however,  it  has  been  sent  to  me ;  and  late  as  it 
is  to  rebut  so  injurious  an  imputation,  I  hasten  to  communicate  the  facts  which  my  re- 
verence for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pickering  forbids  me  to  withhold  But  fint  let  me 
give  his  words,  in  their  connection.  <  And  here,'  says  that  candid  Miolar,  *  in  order  to 
prevent  any  misconception  or  suspicion  of  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  the  American 
editor,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Plrofessor  Dunbar's  Lexicon,  in  the  first  edition,  idm  in 
substance  a  re-print  of  the  eeeond  edition  of  the  American  work,  and  toae  acknow- 
ledged so  to  be  in  the  preface ;  although  in  the  second  edition  no  acknowledgment 
whatever  is  made,  that  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  case.  We 
advert  to  the  fact,  not  on  account  of  the  great  value  we  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to 
our  humble  labors,  but  simply  to  inform  the  reader,  who  may  happen  to  notice  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  two  works,  that  this  has  not  been  in  consequence  of  our  having 
committed  a  plagiarism  upon  Professor  Dunbar.'    (Advertisement:  p.  11.) 

<  The  very  fint  paragraph  of  the  Preface  to  Dunbar's  firrt  edition,  published  in 
Edmbnrgh  in  1831,  is  as  follows : 

'  *  The  Lesdcon  now  offered  to  the  public  is  founded  on  that,  of  which  the  second 
and  improved  edition  appeared  at  Boston,  U.  S.,  in  1829.' 

<  Dunbar's  Lexicon  was  re-printed  at  Ekbnburgfa,  with  additions'and  improvements, 
m  1840 ;  and  though  Mr.  Pickrrino's  labors  were  incorporated  inr  it,  as  in  the  edition 
of  1831,  no  acknowledgment  whatever  waar  made,  and  the  volume  appeared  as  an 
original  work  by  Professor  Dunbar. 

'  Very  respectfully  yours, 

•C.  C.  Fbltov.* 


MissRs.  D.  A^LETON  AND  CoMFANT  havs  jttst  published  an  elegant  volume,  en- 
titled *  Women  of  the  Bible  ,*  which  will  attract  much  attention  from  the  literary  and 
religious  world.  It  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  most  remarkable  female  characten 
whose  deeds  are  commemorated  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  sketches  are  written 
by  some  of  the  ablest  divines  in  the  country,  and  of  course  present  some  of  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  composition,  of  our  time.  Dr.  Wainwrioht  of  New- York  is  the 
editor,  and  Dr.  Sfraoue,  Dr.  Corr,  Bishop  McIlvaine,  Bishop  Doane,  Dr.  Cheevbr, 
and  othen  of  equal  Eminence,  have  assisted  as  contributors.  Eighteen  superb  portraits  in 
the  stippled  style  of  engraving,  from  original  paintings,  form  the  embellishments.  The 
paper,  printing  and  binding  are  of  unwonted  excellence.  The  book'  cannot  fail  tb 
acquire  a  speedy  and  permaxkent  polarity.  , 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. —  The  reader  wiU  find  in  precedmir 
pa^es  au  interesting  article  upon  *  The  American  Art-Union,*  to  which  we  invite 
attention.  This  institution,  now  so  well  established,  has  aIwa3rB  been  mentioned  m 
this  Magazine  in  the  terms  of  praise  which  its  objects  and  efibrts  deserved  We  shall 
therefore  the  more  readily  be  pardoned  for  saymg,  that  there  exist  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  minds  of  many  contribntora  to  its  fund,  objections  to  one  or  two  of  its  more  pro- 
minent features,  and  in  certain  respects,  to  the  course  of  the  Management  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  the  institution  itself  is  a  good  one ;  that  it  has  benefitted  artiBls, 
and  been  a  source  of  amusement  and  gratification  to  our  metropolitan  citizens.  But 
it  is  contended,  that  as  it  is  its  object  to  elevate  art,  as  well  as  to  encourage  artists,  its 
indiscriminate  purchase  of  pictures  cannot  but  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  so  de- 
sirable an  end.  *  Men  and  boys,'  mjb  a  subscriber  to  the  Union,  in  a  communicatioo 
now  before  us,  *  who  could  not  live  a  week  on  the  productions  of  their  pencils,  have 
supplicated  successfully  for  the  admission  of  their  crude  efibrts,  which  evince  little 
talent  and  no  genius.  I  should  like,'  continues  our  correspondent — a  true  judge  of 
art,  let  us  add,  who  expresses  himself  with  equal  feilrlessnees  and  force — *  I  should 
like  to  go  round  the  ball  of  the  Art-Union  with  some  of  the  accepting  committee, 
and  point  out  the  daubs  which  they  have  hung  up  on  their  walls,  and  which  are  to  be 
distributed  as  prizes.'  The  writer  goes  strongly  against  buying  a  great  many  pictures 
in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  great  many  subscribers.  He  is  himself  a  contributor 
to  the  fund,  yet  he  remarks  that  he  would  pay  the  Management  to  keep  out  of  their 
rooms  many  of  the  pictures  they  have  purchased :  *  Rather  pay  high  prices  for  good 
pictures,  gentlemen-managers,  than  multiply  your  distribution  at  the  lowest  possible 
sums.'  Our  correspondent  also  complains,  and  we  must  say  that  we  think  with  rea- 
son, that  the  Art-Union  should  be  made  a  show-room  for  the  exhibition  of  elaborate 
and  costly  foreign  pictures,  owned  by  private  citizens,  especially  when,  as  he  alleges 
to  be  a  well-known  fact,  they  exclude  from  the  walls  pictures  of  distinguished  merit 
by  our  own  most  eminent  artists.  The  foreign  pictures  shoukl  be  exhibited  by  them- 
selves, and  not  be  permitted  to  usurp  the  best  places  in  an  institution  establiahed  to 
encourage  American  art  and  American  artists.  *  It  is  wrong,'  he  writes,  *  to  pat  in 
competition  pictures  elaborated  through  a  year  or  two,  and  for  which  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  paid,  as  a  just  reward  for  faithful  labor  and  refined  genius,  with 
paintings  of  our  own  artists,  finished  hurriedly  because  not  amply  paid  for.  When 
our  rich  men  desire  good  pictures,  let  them  give  an  order  commensurate  with  their 
love  of  art,  and  their  colossal  fortunes,  and  I  venture  to  predict  they  will  be  supi^ied 
with  pictures  every  way  worthy  of  their  generosity.'  The  payment  of  prizes  in  mo- 
ney instead  of  pictures,  after  the  plan  of  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Art-Unions, 
we  have  heard  strenuously  advocated,  as  well  by  the  artists  as  by  subscribers.  A 
subscriber  by  this  means  chooses  such  a  picture  as  pleases  him,  if  it  fall  within  the 
limits  of  his  prize ;  while  by  the  present  plan  he  may  draw  a  painting  which  in  sub- 
ject and  treatment  may  be  entirely  foreign  to  his  tastes.  Moreover,  a  merely  *  specu- 
lative' subscriber,  in  some  distant  state,  with  no  love  of  art,  is  by  the  picture-prize 
system  often  made  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  most  valuable  painting  in  the  entire 
collection,  which  he  at  once  advertises  for  sale,  without  perhaps  ever  seeing  or  desiring 
to  see  it  These  objections,  which  we  hear  frequently  urged,  are  certainly  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  respectable  managers  of  the  American  Art-Union,  whose  obfject 
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flhould  -be,  and  we  cannot  donbt  isi  to  retain  the  favor  ot  the  public,  which  haa  been 
hKherto  awarded  them  in  bo  eminent  a  degree.  .  .  .  Wb  copy  from  a  blank-leaf 
of  a  traveller'a  guide>book  the  following  ilhutration  of  the  feeling  which  a  friend,  an 
American  artist,  of  distinguiahed  merit,  entertained  of  the  <  land  he  left  behind  him,* 
while  residing  amidst  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland :  *  Fill  me  with  scenery 
to  the  brim,  yet  my  heart  still  tnms  to  my  country ;  not  that  I  love  mere  land  and 
stream,  bat  that  I  love  those  who  live  under  the  warm  snn  of  those  happy  skies ; 
wife,  children,  fiither,  brother  —  these  all  are  there  ;  and  they  seem  to  chide  me  for 
one  moment's  forgetfulness  of  their  claim  upon  the  thoughts  of  my  heart.  Even  in 
these  sublime  scenes  of  nature,  the  man-nature  rises  over  all ;  and  my  heart  yearns 
more  for  love  and  friendship  than  for  scenic  beauty  —  fw  lake  and  mountain  sublimity ; 
and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  an  artist  in  search  of  the  picturesque.'  On  an  ad- 
joining leaf  of  the  same  volume  whence  the  foregoing  was  taken,  we  find  the  following : 

*  Oh,  horrid  Doune,  first  hetue  of  all  I  saw, 
Was  red  with  slaughter,  bloody  beef  and  raw ; 


Next  long-faced  Presbyters  pent  up  the  way, 
And  seemed  to  fflory  in  the  Doming  day ; 
Not  one  young  damsel  met  my  anaous  view, 


But  every  girl  I  think  was  sixf^-two ; 
My  hat,  alas  I  the  sun-shade  of  my  land. 
Seemed  like  a  pistol  made  to  '  bring  to  stand ;' 
For  old  and  young,  the  town  indeed  *  en  masse,' 
Came  out  to  see  the  felted  wonder  pass  : 
And  then  the  tavem  —  bless  us,  what  an  inn  I 
'T  is  Sabbath  day,  and  therefore  I  '11  not  sin ; 
But  to  escape  with  Robext  I  HI  be  stirring, 
And  hire  a  coaehf  and  post  me  off  to  Stirlmg.' 

Whbn  there  comes  a  warm  autumnal  rainy  day,  it  gives  us  great  enjoyment  to  go 
over  (amnea  9olu9)  to  Hoboken,  and  repair  to  a  gable-angle  of  the  Swiss  chlklet, 
baOt  by  the  tasteful  Stcvens,  and  there,  under  an  open  *  weather-board'  canopy,  gaze 
for  hours  upon  the  distant  city,  spreading  before  us  like  a  map,  and  our  noble  harbor  and 
bay,  covered  with  tall  ships,  their  tapering  masts  and  cordage  pencilled  against  the 
sky,  or  the  lighter  craft,  with  their  white  sails  glinting  for  an  instant  in  the  fitful  sun- 
light that  steals  through  a  broken  cloud.  There  we  watch  the  rain  sift  in  loug  slant- 
ing Knes  across  the  bay,  and  over  the  town,  and  along  the  majestic  Hudson,  and  think 
<  on  diverse  things  foredone,'  when  we  were  as  yet  but  a  little  boy ;  especially  of  early 
days  in  the  country,  when  with  departed  *  Ollapod'  we  used  to  perch  ourselves  upon 
the  top  of  a  fresh  hay  -  *  barrack,'  (soft  and  fragrant  couch !)  and  from  underneath  its 
Straw-thatch  roof  look  out  through  the  gently-falling  rain  upon  the  fading  yellow  woods, 
the  meadows  of  dim  dying  green,  and  russet  stubble-fields.  That  remembrance  links 
with  others  of  the  country,  until  it  merges  in  a  sort  of  mental  essay  on  Political 
Economy.  One  thinks  of  the  reapers  cutting  the  golden  grain ;  of  man  and  boy  roll- 
ing the  round  fat '  murphies'  out  of  the  black  loamy  soil ;  of  gathering  in  the  yellow- 
green  oats,  so  smooth,  and  so  pleasant  to  *  cut,  rake  and  bind  f  of  the  Liliputian  forests 
of  tall  silky  flax-trees ;  of  the  yellow  com,  so  delightful  to  husk  at  night,  with  a  barn- 
floor  full  of  girls  and  boys,  waiting  joyfully  amidst  the  sweet '  husky'  odors  for  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  big  *  heap,'  that  they  may  partake  of  the  repast  of  pies  and  cakes  and 
sweet  cider  that  is  spread  *  in  the  house.'  All  these  various  labors  *  in  due  season' 
freight  the  vessels  which  you  see  tending  to  the  vast  metropolis  ;  some  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, some  huddled  close  together,  some  wide  apart,  but  all  making  for  one  port ; 
while  there,  in  the  great  town  before  you,  men  and  'prentice -boys  in  dingy  shirt-sleeves, 
at  hours  when  the  faipen,  their  <  patrons,'  are  in  bed,  *  ply  their  busy  tools  of  trade ;' 
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cabinet-maken  are  sending  off  fornitnre ;  droggistB  are  anning  country  practitionen 
with  <  engines  of  destruction'  against  the  '  great  enemy*  —  or  their  patients ;  hard- 
ware dealers  are  sending  out  pots,  kettles,«nd  pans,  for  *  sowing,  baking  and  brew- 
ing*  in  far  western  wilds  —  and  so  forth ;  which,  in  connection  with  general  commerce, 
as  dry-goods,  tin-plates  ^d  spelter,  groceries,  hay,  cutlery,  *  grits*  and  *  shorts,'  sar- 
sapariUa,  turpentine-gjm),  putty,  *  ging-shang*  root,  codfish,  hops,  brads,  bees-wax,  soft 
shell  almonds,  gt|n-pow(^r,  osnaburgs,  fustic,  corks,  madder,  hackled  hemp,  dried  beef, 
nail-rods,  staves  and  heailing,  vamish,  and  Graffeubergh  pills,  constitute  what  is  most 
usually  supposed  to  compose  the  main  elements  of  <  Political  Elconomy !'  .  .  .  It 
was  a  pleasant  thing  to  read,  in  a  late  number  of  the  *  Christian  Inquirer^  Unitarian 
joffmal,  an  account  of  four  clergymen,  of  widely  different  denomiiiations,  meeting 
weekly  at  each  others'  houses,  in  a  New-England  village,  for  religious  communion  and 
prayer.  The  liberal  Christian  spirit  which  prompted  this  act  did  not  exist  formerly  in 
that  section,  nor  indeed  any  section,  of  the  Union  ;  and  we  hail  its  appearance  with 
sincere  pleasure.  *  Other  sheep  I  have,'  said  our  Saviour,  '  which  afe  not  of  this 
fold ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd'  Why  should  they  who  profess  to  lead  and  point  the  way  to 
heaven  dwell  upon  mere  differences  of  doctrine  which  touch  neither  the  heart  nor  life? 
Let  them  rather  say,  looking  up  to  a  common  Rbdbbmer  : 

*  O  CBUCinxD  I  we  share  thy  croM, 

Thy  passion  too  sustain ; 
We  die  Tbt  death  to  live  Tmr  life, 
And  rise  with  Thjbs  again.' 

Wb  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  friend  in  Boston  for  the  following  hitherto  unpub- 
lished poem  by  that  rare  humorist  and  admirable  writer,  Dr.  Olivbr  Wbndbll  Holmbs> 
It  will  be  included  in  a  new  edition  of  his  poetical  writings,  now  passing  through  the 
press  of  those  judicious  and  enterprising  publishevB,  Messrs.  Tiokmor  and  Cohpant  : 

'NUX    POST    CCBNATICA. 

*  I  WAS  sltthiff  with  my  microscope,  upon  mv  parlor  rag, 
With  a  rery  heayy  quarto  and  a  Very  lively  Dug ; 

The  trae  bus  had  been  organised  with  onlV  two  antenno, 

But  Uie  hnmbng  in  the  copperplate  would  nave  them  twice  as  many. 

f  And  I  thourht,  like  Dr.  Faitstus,  of  the  empthiess  of  art, 
How  we  take  a  fragment  for  the  whole,  and  call  the  whole  a  part, 
When  I  heard  a  heavy  footstep  that  was  loud  enough  for  two. 
And  a  man  of  forty  entered,  exclaiming,  *  How  d'  ye  do  t' 

*  He  was  not  a  ghost,  my  visitor,  but  aoUd  flesh  and  bone. 
He  wore  a  Palo  Alto  hat,  his  weight  was  twenty  stone  ; 

(It 's  odd  how  hats  expand  tiieir  brims  as  youth  begins  to  fade, 
As  if,  when  life  had  reached  its  noon,  it  wanted  them  for  shade  I) 

'  I  lost  my  focus — dropped  my  book — the  bug,  who  was  a  flea. 
At  once  exploded,  and  commenced  experiments  on  me ; 
They  have  a  certain  heartiness  that  frequently  appals. 
These  medieval  gentlemen  in  semilunar  smalls  I 

*  •  My  boy,'  he  said  —  (colloquial  ways  —  the  vast,  broad-hatted  man,) 

*  Come  obie  with  us  on  Thursday  next — you  must  you  know  you  can ; 
We  'ro  going  to  have  a  roaring  time,  with  lots  of  fun  and  noise, 
Distinguished  guests,  etcetera—  the  Judos,  and  all  the  boys.' 

*  *  Not  so,'  I  said ;  *  my  temporal  bones  are  showing  pretty  clear. 
It's  time  to  stop  —just  look  and  see  that  hair  above  this  ear; 
My  golden  days  are  more  than  spent — and  what  is  very  strange, 
If  these  are  real  Vilver  hairs,  I  'm  getting  lots  of  change.  ^ 
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*  *  Baaida  —  my  provpeeta  —  do  n't  ycra  know  that  paopla  won't  employ 
A  man  that  wrongs  his  manliness  by  laughing  like  a  Doy  T 

And  suspect  the  azarr  blossom  that  unfolds  upop  a  shoot, 
As  if  wisdom's  old  potato  could  not  flourish  at  its  root ! 

* '  It 's  a  Tpry  fine  reflection^  when  you  're  etching  out  a  smile 
On  a  co[  per-plate  of  fares  that  would  stretch  into  a  mile. 
Thut  what  with  sneers  from  enemies,  and  cheapening  shrugs  of  friends, 
It  will  cost  you  all  the  earnings  that  a  month  of  labor  lends  I 

"  It  '8  a  vastly  pleasing  prospect  when  you  're  screwing  out  a  laugh, 
That  your  very  next  year's  income  is  diminished  by  a  half, 
And  a  little  boy  trips  barefoot  that  Pegasus  may  go, 
And  the  baby's  milk  is  watered  that  your  Helicon  may  flow  I 

* '  No  I  the  joke  has  been  a  good  one,  bnt  T  'm  getting  fond  of  quiet, 
And  I  do  n't  like  deviations  from  my  customary  diet ; 
Bo  I  think  I  will  not  go  with  you  to  hear  the  toasts  and  speeches. 
But  stick  to  old  Montgomery  Place,  and  have  some  pig  and  peaches.' 

*  The  fat  man  answered :  '  Shut  your  mouth,  and  hear  the  genuine  creed ; 
The  true  essentials  of  a  feast  are  only  fun  and  feed ; 

Tlie  force  that  wheels  the  planets  round  delights  in  spinning  tops, 
And  that  young  earthquake  t'  other  day  was  great  at  shaking  props. 

*  *  I  tell  you  what,  philosopher— if  all  the  longest  heads 
That  ever  knocked  their  sinciputs  in  stretching  on  their  beds 
Were  round  one  great  mahogany,  I  'd  beat  those  fine  old  folks 
With  twenty  dishes,  twenty  fools,  and  twenty  clever  Jokes  I 

* '  Why,  if  CoLumus  should  be  there,  the  company  would  beg 
Be  'd  show  that  little  trick  of  his  of  balancing  the  egg  : 
Milton  to  '  Stilton'  would  give  in,  and  i:<oLOMON  to  salmon. 
And  Rooaa  Bacon  be  a  bore,  and  Fbancis  Bacon  *  gammon  I' 

* '  And  as  for  all  the  '  patronage'  of  all  the  clowns  and  boors 
That  squint  their  little  narrow  eyes  at  any  freak  of  yours, 
Do  leave  them  to  your  prosier  friends — such  fellows  ought  to  die. 
When  rhubarb  is  so  very  scarce,  and  ipecac,  so  high  I' 

*  And  so  I  come,  like  Lochintab,  to  tread  a  single  measure, 
To  purchase  with  a  loaf  of  bread  a  sugar-plum  of  pleasure ; 
To  enter  for  the  cup  of  glass  that 's  run  for  after  dinner, 

Which  yields  a  single  sparkling  draught,  then  breaks  and  cuts  the  winner. 

*  Ah  I  that 's  the  way  delusion  comes  I  —  a  glass  of  old  Madeira, 
A  pair  of  visual  diaphragms  revolved  by  Jank  or  Sakah: 

And  down  go  vows  and  promises,  without  the  slightest  question. 
If  eating  words  won't  compromise  the  organs  of  digestion  I 

'  And  yet,  among  my  native  shades,  beside  my  nursing  mother. 
Where  every  stranger  seems  a  friend,  and  every  friend  a  brother, 
I  feel  the  old  convivial  glow  (unaided)  o'er  me  stealing. 
The  warm,  champagny,  old  particular,  brandy-punchy  feeling  I 

*  We  're  all  alike— Vesuvius  flings  the  scorias  f^om  his  fountain, 

Bnt  down  they  come  in  volleying  rain  back  to  the  burning  mountain ; 
We  leave,  like  those  volcanic  stones,  our  precious  Alma-Mater, 
But  will  keep  dropping  in  again  to  see  the  dear  old  crater !' 
• 

If  they  did  n't  have  *  a  good  time'  when  this  lively,  felicitooB,  and  evidently  im- 
promptn  efiusion  was  read,  we  shall  never  dare  to  venture  another  gnees  *  while  this 
body  is  to  us'  '  Old  Knick.'  .  .  .  Right  glad  are  we  to  hear  that  our  old  friend 
John  Wilson,  and  the  public's  especial  favorite,  is  on  bis  way  to  America,  to  delight 
us  once  more  with  such  music  as  only  himself  can  give.  His  musical  entertainments, 
given  during  the  last  eight  years  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  never  for  a 
moment  lost  their  popularity  ;  even«  his  very  last  concert  in  London  was  crowded  to 
ezcesB.    He  comes  to  us  with  new  subjects  for  our  admiration ;  but  we  could  gladly 
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welcome  him  among  us  were  be  to  bring  notbing  but  tbo  good  old  songs  wbicb,  as 
rendered  by  him,  always  took  the  public  admiration  captive.  Welcome,  again  say 
we,  to  John  Wilson,  the  prince  of  vocalists,  the  gentleman,  the  *  best  of  good  fel- 
lows !*  .  .  .  We  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  a  fresh  slip  of  *  gossip' -paper,  to  jot 
down  a  few  thoughts  upon  metropolitan  musical  matters,  when  there  *  comes  us  up'  the 
following  *  prepared  report'  fh>m  a  facile  scribe,  who  knows  well  whereof  he  speaks. 
<  Admit  him  instantly  !'  He  intitules  his  document  *  Pen-and-ink  Fantana,  on  n 
One -Keyed  Goose-Quill;*  a  *  right  fanciefull  and  pleasaunt  conceite :' 

'  Mt  dkar  C :  If  we  nre  to  beliere  the  daily  Joumala,  (and  I  for  one  do  not  dream  of 

doubting  thein,^  we  have  already  bad  some  half  a  dozen  '  opening^s  of  the  miuical  season,' 
each  accompanied  with  a  particularly  grand  flourish  by  some  favorite  and  popular  performer. 
With  your  permission,  however,  I  will  correct  one  grave  error  into  which  the  gentle  public 
seems  to  have  fallen.  Some  think  these  tremendous  furorea  are  got  up  on  the  piano;  some 
attribute  them  to  the  violin ;  while  others  lay  them  all  to  the  enchantment  of  the  human  voice. 
Now  all  these  people  are  mistaken  about  the  instrument  which  has  produced  these  wonderful 
effects.  It  is  neither  the  thunder  of  the  piano,  the  wail  of  the  violm,  nor  the  syrenity  of  the 
soprano  sfogato,  but  simply  the  Goose-quill — that  plain,  single-barrelled,  one-keyed  implement, 
upon  which  I  propose  to  regale  you  with  a  brief  fantasia,  for  the  purpose  of  '  opening  the 
musical  season'  in  good  earnest.  Without  this  potent  little  tube,  skilmlly  played  in  the  ears  of 
the  public,  piano  would  thunder,  violin  waU,  and  voice  enchant,  in  vain. 

*  Well,  then,  let  us  begin ;  taking  of  course  the  opera  for  our  theme.  My  '  private  corre- 
spondence' iffiddicit,  the  newspapers,)  brings  me  the  encouraging  intelligence  that  the  Italians 
have  at  length  found  a  master  in  Mr.  Fry,  who  has  proved  himself  the  Napoleon  of  impret- 
aarii^  and  absolutely  possesses  the  secret  of  resolving  the  unprepared  discords  of  Jealoua 
prime  donne  and  tenacious  tenori  into  perfect  harmony.  It  has  alwavs  been  my  belief  that 
these  chaotic  elements  of  music,  these  nightingales  in  embryo,  would  be  all  the  better  for  a 
good  soorti^ ;  and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Fay  is  a  proficient  in  this  species  of  counterpoint  But,  to 
modulate  from  a  merry  key  into  more  relative  matters,  I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  the 
opera  horizon  thia  season  is  more  promising  of  sunshine  than  any  Uiat  has  preceded  it  The 
new  manager  has  had  the  sense  to  make  stringent  written  contracts  with  his  artists,  and  the 
narve  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  His  short  and  very  brilliant  season 
in  Philadelphia,  just  closed,  has  established  beyond  doubt  both  his  firmness  and  his  moderation. 
He  has  a  splendid  company,  as  well  vocal  as  instrumental ;  and  with  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
tact  in  making  the  best  use  of  it.  he  cannot  fail  to  secure  a  successful  campaign.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  speak  speciaUy  of  the  members  of  his  company,  as  most  of  them  are  already  favorites 
with  the  public  ;  but  of  M.  Mabbtzlk,  the  new  conductor,  and  M.  and  Mme.  LABoaoa,  you 
must  give  me  room  for  a  word.  The  lady,  with  a  very  pure  soprano  voice,  of  good  compass, 
but  not  remarkable  for  natural  quality,  is  one  of  the  thrc»>  or  four  finished  vocalists  we  have 
heard  in  this  country.  Her  school  is  the  modem  French ;  exquisitely  polished,  graceful  and 
piquanUf  but  defective  in  the  eloquence  and  pathos  of  the  best  among  tne  Italians.  Her  exe- 
cution is  faultless ;  and  her  bird-like  warblings,  gushinir  without  apparent  effort  from  her  full 
throat  and  saucy  mouth,  took  us  by  sweet  surprise  on  the  night  of  her  debHf  at  Strakosch's  first 
monster  concert  She  is  a  thorough  artist,  with  a  perfected  and  well-modelled  style,  and  is 
entirely  reliable.  Her  husband  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  a  great  singer.  As  it  is,  he  is 
an  artist  of  first-rate  ability,  and  his  style  is  foil  of  tenderness  and  taste.  His  voice  Ib  a  half- 
chest  tenor,  remarkably  pure  and  even,  and  is  managed  with  consummate  tact 

*  As  to  Mabktzrk,  he  is  a  real  treasure.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  performances 
of  an  orchestra  and  feel  at  every  pulse  tiio  presence  of  its  master-spirit  Marktzgk  Is  a  voung 
and  handsome  man ;  wears  a  spotless  neck-cloth  and  a  pair  of  poetical  eyes,  and  has  already 
become  a  favorite  with  the  ladles.  He  is  worthy  of  thi^  distinction ;  for  a  finer  artist  a  more 
promising  composer,  a  better  conductor,  or  a  more  excellent  f«*llow,  docs  n't  exist  any  where 
this  side  of  Apollo  and  sunrise.  With  such  elements  as  these,  added  to  the  attractions  of  the 
magnificent  Tbuffi,  the  gracious  Benedetti,  the  pretty  Patti,  Rosi  the  robustious,  and  Val- 
TELLiKA  the  vacillating,  with  a  chorus  of  fifty  voices,  and  an  orchestra  as  yet  unrivalled  in 
America,  and  above  all,  with  an  inflexible  manager  who  knows  what  he  is  about  why  shall  we 
not  have  the  Italian  operi  nermanently  established  in  New- York  f 

'  But,  apropos  of  opera,  old  you  ever  attend  the  Ethiopian  f  I  have  had  that  honor ;  and  be- 
side, my  window  in  the  •  St.  Charles'  overlooks  directly  the  •  Society  Library,'  where  the 
Teritable  *  Campbell's  Minstrels'  nightly  and  Saturday-aftemoonly  hold  forth.  Such  a  rush  t 
such  a  scramble  to  get  in,  and  such  a  delicious  squeeze  toget  out  I  To  this  great  national 
amusement  resort  the  great  body  of  the  Sensible  Hundred  Thousand,  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
like  what  they  understand,  and  not  green  enough  to  pay  out  their  money  for  the  particularly 
slim  chance  of  being  considered  fashionable  by  showing  themselves  at  Astor-Place.  With 
Mr.  KiMBEBLY  and  his  highly-colored  troupe  there  is  never  any  difilculty.  The  Prma  Donua 
ii  always  in  excellent  condition ;  the  First  Bones  never  demands  that  his  name  should  be 
printed  in  bigger  type  than  the  Principal  Banjo,  and  the  Joke-Master-General  never  has  a  cold. 
The  doors  are  opened ;  in  rush  the  eager  public,  while  hundreds  are  nightly  turned  away;  the 
affable  Mr.  KiarsEFLY  pockets  the  proceeds — and  so  on  from  night  to  night  I  see  from  the 
programme  that  these  extraordinary  artists  are  about  commencing  on  their  second  hundred 
successive  and  successful  nights  I  Who  shnll  say  that  whether  Mr.  Fry  sink  or  swim,  the 
Ethiopian  Optra,  by  the  talented  Christys  and  Campbells,  is  not  one  of  the  '  inalienable  rights 
of  American  citizens  f ' 

<  In  the  way  of  individual  wonderments,  we  haye  had  as  yet  only  Straxosch  and  IxKLBXiiCEa. 
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Stkaxosch  has  created  quite  aa  great  a  sensation  with  his  piano  aa  either  of  the  diatinguisbed 
virtuoH  who  have  preceded  him.  He  is  ^till  very  young ;  but  alreii.ly  is  his  atyle  well  formed 
and  hia  playing  nervous,  equal  and  compact  In  the  firmneaa  of  his  touch,  me  delicate  dis- 
tinctness  of  hia  articulation,  the  purity  of  his  shake,  and  the  intensity  of  hia  tremolo,  he  exhibits 
the  accompliahed  master,  before  whom  the  difficulties  of  his  instnmient  have  long  aince  been 
Tanquished  and  diaappeared ;  while  his  immense  and  incredible  grasp  of  chords,  the  wonder- 
fal  power  and  execution  of  his  left  hand,  and  the  completeness  of  nis  scales,  show  that  hia 
higher  atndiea  hare  been  in  the  right  and  rare  direction.  Of  clap-trap  he  has  none ;  of  real 
and  solid  excellencea  there  are  few  that  he  haa  not.  He  haa  made  ua  acquainted  with  a  higher 
and  more  aolid  style  of  pianism  than  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  ;  and  his  concerts, 
uniformly  crowded,  have  been  among  the  moat  intereating  and  Improving  that  have  ever  been 
given  in  this  country. 

*  Of  young  Desibs  lKEZ.HEiBrBB  I  hesitate  to  say  all  I  really  feel,  lest  I  should  be  suspected 
of  partiality.  He  is  now  a  few  months  over  fifteen ;  and  with  all  my  averaion  to  prodigies,  I 
confess  that  this  wild-eyed  German  boy  has  completely  subdued  me  by  the  simplicity  and 
force  of  hia  genius.  His  school  is  the  pure  claaaic,  of  which  Vievxtkmps  ia  the  acknowledged 
master,  tinged  and  vitalized  with  the  more  subtle,  playful  and  pathetic  spirit  of  the  romantic. 
His  execution  ia  of  course  still  somewhat  imperfect ;  but  in  force  and  expreaaion,  the  two  great 
elementa  of  all  music,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him.  young  as  he  is,  but  little  if  any  in- 
ferior to  the  great  artista  who  have  visited  us.  Olr  Bull  had  more  imaginatiQ|i,  Vieuxtemps 
more  equality,  and  Sivobi  more  delicacy;  but  aa  for  that  elastic  out^uring  of  tone,  upon 
whose  living  undulations  the  soul  is  willing  to  trust  herself,  like  a  strong  awimmer  to  the  wave, 
and  that  intense  pathos  of  expression  which  stirs  the  fountains  of  the  heart  and  makes  them 
run  over  at  the  ejea,  the  boy  Ikxlhsimbb  has  not  been  surpaaaed.  When  he  haa  meUowed 
his  method  and  improved  hia  execution  by  time  and  experience,  he  will  atand  without  a 
superior. 

*  The  lull  of  the  season  between  SrBAKoacH'a  first  concert  and  the  opening  of  the  opera  has 
been  charmingly  embellished  by  the  admirable  performances  of  the  '  Oemuaua  Mutieai  Society.* 
This  company  consists  of  twenty-four  German  inatrumentalista  of  the  very  higheat  individual 
excellence,  who  are  crystallized  into  the  moat  avmmetrical  and  effective  of  orcheatraa.  They 
have  presented  the  public  with  some  of  the  choicest  music  from  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Mozabt,  Sfohb,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  Oonizbtti,  Aubxb,  Guno'l,  Launbb,  ete^ 
and  in  a  style  that  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed  in  this  country.  Among  the  pieces  I 
most  pungentiy  remember  are  Beethoven's  '  Sfmpkany  in  D.  Major,*  tiie  overtures  to  *  72  Ftauto 
Ma^iro,'  ' Der  FreyachiUx,*  'QuUliauiM  Tell,'  ' Midtuimmer  NigMs  Dream*  * Fr.:  Diaoolo,*  etc. 
These  performances  make  our  people  acquainted  with  a  claaa  of  music  too  little  known,  ex> 
cept  by  the  few,  and  do  much,  very  mnch,  toward  elevating  and  refining  public  taate.  The 
popularity  of  this  company  must  constantly  increase,  because  every  performance  extends  the 
taste  for  music  of  that  character. 

*  The  English  opera  haa  not  been  without  ita  repreaentativea  during  the  past  month.  At  the 
'  Park'  Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  doubtieaa  the  most  exquisitely  finished  artitde  now  in  America,  has 
drawn  full  houses,  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  succession,  oy  merely  her  musical  interludea,  in 
which  she  has  done  everv  thing  herself.  It  is  really  much  to  be  regretted  that  ao  accompliahed 
a  singer  and  so  powerfoi  an  actreas  should  not  be  seen  and  heard  in  full  opera,  properly  sup- 
ported. At  the  '  Broadway,'  the  Seouin  troupe  have  been  placing  their  usual  round  or  Eng- 
uah  operas,  including  the  '  Bohemian  Girl,'  •  Maritana,'  '  The  Elixir  of  Love,*  etc.,  to  which  tiiey 
have  added  a  new  and  spirited  version  of  *  Tlu  Daughter  of  the  Regimeta,*  with  an  EngUah  trans- 
lation of  the  French  words,  made  expreasly  for  them.  The  music  of  '  The  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment'  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pure  method  and  fine  execution  of  Mrs.  Seouin,  and  the 
Sergeant  could  find  no  abler  representative  than  Heouin,  on  any  stage.  Mr.  Rjbsveb,  the  tenor, 
has  not  improved  since  I  heard  him  in  Philadelphia ;  and  of  the  reat  of  the  company  there  is 
nothing  particular  to  be  said. 

*  But  I  (and  your  readers)  think  it  high  time  to  bring  this  rambling  performance  to  a  close; 
and  I  therefore  permit  them  to  wake  up  from  the  profound  nap  into  which  I  presume  I  must 
have  thrown  tiiem.  Yonra,  in  inx-wltty, 

—  '0.0.  FOSTM.' 

Is  *  MoiKLA*  aware  that  there  is  Dot  a  line  nor  a  thought  which  is  original  in  *  A 
Sketch^  from  his  pen  ?  It  is  a  prose  paraphrase,  and  a  yery  poor  one,  of  a  passage 
in  Hooo*8  thought-teeming  verse.  It  is  such  a  metamorphose  as  was  made  of  the 
well-known  cockney  song,  *  If  I  had  a  donkey  as  would  n*t  go/  etc. : 

'  Ir  I  had  an  animal  arerae  to  speed. 
Think  you  I  'd  beat  him  f — no,  indeed  ! 
I  would  offer  him  oats,  and  say,  '  Proceed  I 
Go  on,  Eowabd  I' ' 

Bat  we  do  n*t  wish  our  *  Edward*  to  *■  proceed.*  We  had  rather  he  would  'nt  .  .  .  'A 
Portrait,*  by  *  Linguard/  possesses  a  good  deal  of  executive  merit ;  it  has  defects, 
however,  which  prevent  its  insertion.  We  are  bound  to  thank  the  writer  for  his  kindly 
complimentary  estimate  of  our  humble  labors.  .  .  .  Our  young-old  friend,  Mr. 
JoscrH  BuRKB,  deservedly  a  nnivenal  favorite,  and  weU-known  as  a  most  accom- 
pliihed  viaiiiuit  and  pianist,  has  taken  up  his  residence  m  the  metropolis,  and  ofien  his 
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services  ns  a  teacher  of  the  piano  and  violin,  iu  which  he  is  unexcelled  Application 
may  be  made  at  the  music  stores,  or  to  Mr.  BuaKf  at  his  residence,  Number  60  Leonard 
street.  .  .  .  Wb  rather  reluct  at  giving  publicity  to  the  following  slightly  inelegant 
observation  of  a  newly-arrived  Loudon  cockney  among  us ;  bat  it  is  so  characteristic, 
and  involves  such  a  commentary  upon  English  judgments  of  American  *  men  and 
manners,'  that  we  hesitate  to  withhold  it  —  and  do  n*t.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  addressing  a 
friend,  *  shawtly  awfter  me  er-rival  in  Ne'-Yawk,  I  went  into  one  of  yer  eating- 
'ouses  —  rester-awnts,  ye-kno'  —  for  a  late  breakfast  I  took  me  seat  at  a  table,  and 
sent  a  colored  pa-uhson  who  was  in  his  sha'uht-eleeves,  awfter  some  sawsages.  He 
pawsM  the  w5hd  along  down  the  stain,  and  pa-wesently  retuh'ned,  and  awaked,  *  Take 
*em  in  guU  or  daht,  Su>7*  *  N'ither,'  sdid  I,  directly,  an'  I  took  me  'at  and  left  It  is 
such  language  as  this  that 's  given  me  a  disgust,  ye-kuo',  for  the  state  of  manners  in 
Americii.  Ye'd  live  iu  Len-den  ye>aio«,  an' never 'ear  a  remawk  like  that  !* .  .  .  Mebsbs. 
E.  A.  AND  G.  L.  DuYCKiNCK  havc  purchased,  and  assumed  the  editorship  of,  *  The 
Literary  World*  weekly  journal,  heretofore  under  the  capable  supervision  of  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman,  Esq.  The  new  editors  have  our  best  wishes  for  their  success  in  the  field 
upon  which  they  have  entered.  It  is  not  likely,  we  may  suppose,  that  we  shall  always 
agree  with  them  in  their  literary  judgments ;  assuredly  not,  if  the  following  opinion, 
which  we  take  from  a  notice  of  Washington  Irvino's  *  Sketch-Book,'  may  be  con- 
sidered an  example  of  their  critical  acumen :  '  Of  the  pathos  of  the  volume  we  say 
little.  No  one  can  pretend  that  it  is  very  Shakspearian.  It  is  of  the  sentimental, 
not  the  passionate  order.  It  may  afford  consolation  to  a  certain  class  of  minds,  but 
there  is  little  gun-cotton  in  it  to  rend  the  rocky  heart  of  manhood.'     Well,  we  are  so 

*  sentunental,'  even  now,  that  we  cannot  read '  The  Widow  and  her  Son,'  albeit  per- 
haps for  the  fiftieth  time,  without  tears ;  nor,  so  irresistibly  touching  is  its  pathos,  do  we 
envy  the  man,  or  *  more  or  lest  than  man,'  who  can.  ...  If  you  have  ever  visited 
the  renowned  village  of  Communipaw,  doubtless  its  principal  street  or  '  Boulevard'  is 
fresh  in  your  memory.  Yon  know  it  has  a  large  bam  at  either  end,  and  as  a  Patlander 
would  say,  *  every  other  house  is  an  open  lot,'  for  there  is  nothing  but  cabbage-gardens 
on  each  side  of  the  sandy  road.  Before  the  revolution  a  negro,  *  Long  Pete'  was  he 
hight,  was  taken  up  for  setting  fire  to  one  of  these  bams.  Arson  in  those  da3rB  was 
punishable  with  death ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  against  him.  On  his  trial  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  murdered  a  child  some  time  before,  and  admitted  that  he  had  been 
thieving  around  the  village  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  but  denied  the  particular  crime 
he  was  charged  with.  He  '  allowed  de  child,  1>ut  he  was  no  bam-bumer ;  no,  no — he 
was  not  bad  enough  for  dat'  In  spite  of  his  protestations, however,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung.  When  the  judge  left  the  bench,  one  of  the  jury  said  to  him,  *  How 
come  you  to  tell  him  to  go  and  be  hanged  7  We  did  n't  t'ink  you  was  goin'  to  do  dat 
when  we  bring*d  him  in  kilty.'  <  Oh,'  said  the  judge,  *  dat  Long  ^btb  is  a  tam  dan- 
gerous nigger ;  he  p'isoned  dat  child ;  dat  we  all  know ;  and  he  is  a  great  tief ;  and  den 
he 's  such  a  tam  cunnin'  nigger  too,  dat  I  fought  if  we  did  'nt  hung  him  dis  time,  we 
might  never  get  another  schance  !'  It  was  the  same  sapient  judge  who  on  another 
occasion  tried  a  man  for  stealing  a  hoe,  and  gave  the  following  charge  to  the  jury : 

*  You  see  you  must  go  accordiu'  to  de  balance  ob  de  law  and  de  testimony.  Here 's 
two  men  swears  dey  seed  him  steal  de  hoe,  and  here 's  six  men  swears  dey  did  n*t  see 
him  steal  de  hoe.  Now  yon  must  bring  him  in  not  guilty,  'cause  de  balance  ob  de 
testimony  u  for  him ;  dough  I  b'lieve  de  tam  rogue  would  just  as  leave  steal  a  hoe  as 
any  one  of  de  jury  V    At  another  time,  a  man  inquired  the  way  to  Bergen.    <  VeU 
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den,'  said  the  Judge,  *  yoa  most  go  itraigfat  along  dia  road,  till  yon  comes  to  where 
dere  's  I10O  roads.  Yoa  most  n't  take  boV  roads,  hat  take  de  left-hand  road,  and  when 
yoa  go  aboQt  a  mile  down  de  road  you  '11  see  a  hig  dog;  take  care  he  don't  hite  yoa, 
too ;  he 's  a  tarn  ugly  fellow,  dat  dog.  Veil,  Ten  yoa  see  de  dog,  den  yoa  '11  know  dat 
yoa'ye  got  on  de  wrong  road,  and  yoa  most  go  back  and  take  de  odder  one !' .  .  .  Wk 
don't  know  how  it  may  strike  others,  hut  it  appean  to  as  that  there  most  hare  been  a 
Tory  imprearive  exhibition  of  a  certain  pleasant  phrencdogical  *  probulgence'  in  the 
Scotch  laane  who  declares  in  the  feUowing  lines  her  faithful  affection  for  a  lo^er  gone 
a-soldiering: 


•  Now  Jncinr's  fsee  wm  full  of  grsee, 
Her  ■faape  wm  nns'  and  genty'like, 
And  few  or  nane  in  a'  the  place 

Had  gowd  and  gear  mair  nlenty,  yet 
Tliough  war't  alanna  and  JoBMNis'i  charms 

Had  gart  her  aft  look  eerie,  yet 
She  anng  wi'  glee. '  i  hope  to  be 
Hy  JouMNu's  ain  kino  dearie  yet. 


« What  tfaoDgh  he  'i  now  gaen  far  awa' 

Where  gnna  and  cannotta  rattle,  yet, 
Unleaa  my  Johmuxs  chancO  to  fa' 

In  aome  oncanny  battle,  yet, 
Till  he  return,  my  breaat  will  bum 

Wi'  lore  that  weel  may  cheer  me  yet, 
FerJkopeto§tt.h^orelJm, 

IRahainutoUmendtar  wufttP 


Wr  obsenre  that  the  Dengnt  for  the  Washington  Monument  have  been  removed 
from  the  Art-Union  Gallery  to  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  comer  of 
Grand  and  Centre-streets,  where  the  public  is  inirited  to  call  and  examine  their  merits, 
and  where  contributions  will  be  receivecL  In  our  last  number  we  remarked  upon 
some  of  these  designs,  and  frankly  expressed  a  faToirat»le  opinion  of  that  submitted  by 
Mr.  Frazxk.  We  advert  again  to  the  subject,  as  the  twllotting  for  the  choice  of  a  de- 
sign from  among  the  whde  number  is  now  going  on,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  our  fellow-citizens  the  importance  of  coming  forward  to  make  their  contributions, 
and  qualify  themselves  to  vote,  without  delay.  By  a  rule  of  the  Monument  Associa- 
tion, every  contributor  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  selection 
of  a  design.  Mr.  Frazbe's,  as  we  have  said,  ranks  in  oar  judgment  above  any  other 
in  the  collection.  Those  of  our  friends  who  have  seen  it,  and  with  whom  we  have 
conversed  upon  the  subject,  coincide  fully  with  us  in  opinion :  all  agree  that  it  is  a 
masteriy  composition ;  sublime  in  its  leading  conceptions,  chaste  and  harmonious  in  its 
proportions,  pure  in  its  style,  enduring  in  its  constructive  elements,  and,  as  a  whole, 
constituting  a  monument  of  singular  beauty,  power  and  grandeur.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  contributor  will  permit  his  judgment  Ut  be  influenced  by  ideas  of  novelty  alone, 
nor  give  countenance  to  those  far-fetched  and  heterogeneous  notions  with  which  many 
of  the  designs  presented  are  made  up.  With  the  design  of  Mr.  Frazxr  we  feel  safe ; 
because  it  is  a  composition  of  claasic  purity  and  excellence,  and  comports  beautifully 
with  the  chaste  and  dignified  character  of  the  great  sage  and  patriot  whose  name  and 
whose  deeds  of  glory  it  is  to  commemorate.  Let  these  high  principles  of  refinement 
be  regarded,  and  we  shall  have  a  grand  and  perfect  work.  The  genius  and  taste  of 
Mr.  Frazee,  both  as  an  architect  and  a  sculptor,  are  not  exceeded  in  this  country. 
He  is  skillful  in  execution,  as  well  as  able  in  design ;  and  he  is  practically  convennnt 
with  every  process  in  building,  as  well  as  in  sculpture.  We  say,  therefore,  with  entire 
confidence,  let  his  design  be  adopted,  and  let  the  work  advance  under  his  direction,  as 
the  architect  and  sculptor,  and  our  fellow-citizens  m^  feel  aasured  of  sodb  Beholding 
a  monument  worthy  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  is  to  be  erected.  .  .  .  'Fears 
to  us  this  little  specimen  of  ^Yankee  edUtdation  of  Rail-Road  Speeds  will  make  the 
reader  ■  smile  a  smile:'  Well,  it's  curious  how  we  dn  git  over  the  groand!  Why, 
the  trees  all  look  as  if  they  was  a  dancin'  a  jig  to  doable-quick-time.  I  kin  recollect 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  that  if  I  started  from  Bosting  on  a  Wednesday,  I-cod  git  in 
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Filedelphy  on  the  next  Saturday,  makiu'  just  three  days.  Now  I  kin  git  from  Boe- 
ting  to  Filedelphy  in  one  day  ;  and  I  \e  been  cal'Iatin'  that  if  the  power  of  steam  in- 
creases for  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  been  doin'  for  the  hut  ten  yean.  I  'd  be  ia 
Filedelphy  jist  two  days  before  I  started  from  Bosting !'  .  .  .  It  woold  be  a  very 
interesting  thing  to  know  the  <  associations'  which  helped  to  make  up  the  limnings  of 
•bards  whose  pictures  we  treasure  up  in  the  heart  or  in  the  memory.  The  twilight  of 
a  murky  day  in  late  October  is  coming  down  upon  the  earth  like  a  dream ;  the  wind 
is  sighing  withouti  and  infrequent  rain-drops  plash  against  the  windows  of  the  saaclnm. 
We  have  been  thinking  of  Burns's  lines : 

•  Tm  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast, 
Loud  roari  the  wild  inconstaat  blast; 
Yon  mnrky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain, 
I  aee  it  drlvlDg  o'er  the  plain,'  ete. 

Do  you  know  the  cireumstanoes  under  which  Burns  wrote  that  song  7  He  had  been 
for  some  time  skulking  from  covert  to  coyerti  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  some  ill- 
advised  people  having  unmuzzled  the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  his  heels.  He  had 
determined  to  come  to  America ;  had  taken  his  last  farewell  of  his  few  friends ;  his 
chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  where  he  was  to  embark  ;  he  had  left  a  friend's 
family,  after  a  visit  which  he  expected  to  be  the  last,  and  on  his  way  home  had  to 
croBB  a  wide  stretch  of  solitary  moor.  The  aspect  of  nature  harmonized  with  his 
feelings.  It  was  a  lowering  and  heavy  evening  in  the  end  of  autumn.  The  wind 
was  up,  and  whistled  through  the  rushes  and  long  spear-grass  which  bent  before  it 
The  clouds  were  driving  across  the  sky,  and  cold  pelting  showers  at  intervals  added 
discomfort  of  body  to  cheerlessness  of  ftiind.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  that 
Burns  composed  *  The  Gloomy  Night  ;*  the  last  song,  as  he  then  thought,  that  be 
should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia.  Fortunately,  interposmg  events  overthrew  his 
schemes,  and  opened  new  prospects  to  his  ambition.  .  .  .  Ws  have  been  walking 
through,  and  admiring,  to-day,  St.  George* a  Church  in  Stvyveaant  Square,  near  the 
Third  Avenue.  This  noble  edifice,  when  completed  according  to  the  admirable  de- 
signs of  the  architects,  will  form  one  of  the  most  imposing  erections  in  the  entire  me- 
tropolis. Both  the  exterior  and  interior,  at  large  and  in  detail,  combine  beauty  and 
grandeur,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  this  edifice 
with  great  interest  As  we  were  walking  out  of  the  middle  aisle,  gazing  up  at  the 
lofty  vaulted  roof,  we  thought  how  its  graceful  beauty  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  our  departed  friend  Dr.  Stearns,  a  patriarchal  pillar  of  St.  Gsorob's  ;  and  we 
should  have  lamented  that  the  new  house  could  not  grow  to  its  perfection  of  grandeur 
and  grace  under  his  eye,  had  we  not  reflected  that  he  was  now  a  spiritual  tenant  of  a 
'bettermansion,*a'housenotmade  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  .  .  .  Next 
to  the  great  pleasure  of  being  at  the  late  Fair  at  Pitttfield,  a  pleasure  which  we 
were  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  forego,  is  the  gratification  of  welcoming  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  description  of  the  fdte  from  *  one  of  the  real  Berkshire  grnt  .** 

'  Mr  SBAE  C— — :  Do  you  know  that  you  were  very  much  misted  at  the  cattle  ahow and 
fair  at  our  beautifizl  Pittsfield,  on  the  fourth  aod  fifth  ult.  t  Notwithatanding  a  preriooa  aerane 
and  protracted  storm,  cattle  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  brought  for  exhibition,  and 
the  *  show*  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ever  witnessed  in  old  Berkshire,  and  '  of  courae'  a 
*  leetie  ahead'  of  any  thing  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  first  day  was  taken  up  wll^ 
the  ezhibitioo  of  agricultural  implements,  and  rarious  articles  of  mechanical  sUU ;  samples  of 
the  golden  butter  and  luscious  cheese  for  which  the  region  round  about  is  world-fionoaa ;  frntta 
of  difierent  kinds,  and  some  elegant  specimens  of  needle-work,  both  useful  and  omamwntal, 
In  the  erening  the  ladiea  held  a  fair,  at  wUch  sparkling  eyea  were  plentier  and  a  great  deal 
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brighter  than  the  gwina  in  flurBiA's  diamond  Talley.  The  nlee  unoonted  to  lome  three  hnn- 
dred  dollara,  which  are  appUed  to  Uie  aupport  of  a  school  in  Smyrna.  The  second  day  the 
great  excitement  of  the  occaaion,  the  plonghing-match,  came  off,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  Til- 
lage. '  All  the  world  and  his  wife'  were  there,  and  every  species  of  Tchicle,  horse,  mnle,  and 
other  arailable  locomotire  expedient,  were  put  in  reqnisitiOD.  After  an  animated  and  exciting 
contest,  all  parties  retnmad  to  town,  where  an  eloquent  and  interesting  address  was  deliTcred 
by  Professor  Noxton,  of  Yale  College,  and  the  premiums  awarded  to  the  successful  competi- 
tors.   Altogether  the  affair  was  exceedingly  pleasant ;  and  to  alter  the  language  of  John  Qilfzm, 


* '  Waasr  n«n  Old  B«rk<hlr«  §!▼•■  «  falx; 
Hay  yen  D«  tnsra  to  ■••  I' 


Truly  yours, 


Whkn  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  <  Empire*  Bteamer  on  Lake  Erie  were  trans- 
ferred  to  another  craft,  a  negro-waiter  belonging  to  the  boat  was  encountered  in  the 
street  by  some  one  who  asked :  *  Why,  Pomp.,  you  have  n*t  left  the  *  Empire,'  have 
yon 7'  < Oh,  yes,'  he  replied;  <me  and  Captain  Waostafp's  bof*  quit!*  Wasn't 
that  a  characteristic  reply  7  ...  A  friknd,  almost  writhing  at  the  time  with  pain 
of  body,  threw  off  the  other  evening  this  imaginative  and  spirited  tribute  to  '  The 
Yellow  Leaf:*  *  The  air  of  the  autumn  is  about  us.  A  yellow  leaf,  fringed  with 
glowing  red,  struck  us  on  the  cheek,  as  we  wandered  forth  from  our  home  thu  morn- 
ing. The  leaf  trembled  from  the  tree,  as  if  it  feared  to  fall  upon  the  earth.  It  is  so 
with  us :  we  shudder  to  fall  upon  the  bosom  of  our  mother,  this  good  red  clay  on 
which  we  walk.  Who  harms  the  yellow  leaf,  fringed  with  red,  when  it  drops  upon 
the  grassy  sod?  It  rests  for  a  while,  until  the  winds  come  sighing  hy,  and  with  a 
whole  angel-armful  of  others,  it  is  spirited  away  to  places  we  know  not  of.  Perhaps 
the  breeze  bean  it  to  the  side  of  a  lake,  and  the  kissing  silvery  wave  floats  it  gently 
on  its  bosom  into  the  great  ocean  —  nature's  eternity.  It  is  so  with  us.  Fear  not  to 
fall !  like  the  leaf  of  yellow,  fringed  with  red,  we  shall  be  borne  away  to  the  lap- 
ting  tides  of  streams  which  shall  bear  us  onward  to  eternity.  No  harm  will  happen  to 
us ;  but  upon  some  golden-sanded  shore  we  shall  be  wafted,  and  the  exotic  will  again 
revive,  and  be  a  something  *  that  we  dream  not  oV 


*  MzD  wrecks  that  once  haTe  beaaties  been, 

I  see  thee  left  to  thy  decay, 
To  weep  in  erery  summer  scene 
The  memory  of  thy  ranished  Hay.' 

We  thougfatof  these  lines  the  other  day,  while  reading  a  communication  (strangely 
mislaid  until  now)  of  our  old  and  esteemed  correspondent  *  Julian,*  from  whom  we 
can  never  hear  too  often.    It  is  the  lament  of  a  belle,  late  lingering  at  Saratoga : 


*Tbx  wind  has  cone  round  to  the  east, 

The  summer  has  gone  to  the  south,  [ceased, 

And  waltzing  and  bathing  and  flirting  have 
And  left  us  all  down  in  the  mouth. 

*  I  're  nin  through  all  phases  but '  honey,' 

Of  moons,  from  the  new  to  the  fhU; 
Blushing  at  Yankees  with  money, 
And  blazing  in^fnll  at  John  Bull. 

« Hare  sigh'd  from  the  *  ah  I'  to  the  '  oh  I' 
The  '  ah  I'  of  surprise  to  the  '  oh  I'  of  assu- 

Hare  always  arolded  the  '  no,'  [ranee ; 

To  the  Tcry  last  point  of  endurance. 


*  Hare  blushed  at  a  whisper ;  have  prnded. 
Flirted,  laughed,  galloped  and  romped. 
Looked  down-like  an  angel  denuded, 
And  vaulted  like  ACadam  Lxcokftx. 

'  At  Newport,  the  bath  —  Saratoga,  the  water, 

'  Done'  to  each  batAelor's  whim : 

Hare  shown  nothing  Iree-er  of  faults. 

And  none  that  are  rounder  of  limb. 

*But  the  wind  has  gone  round  to  the  east, 
The  summer  has  gone  to  the  south,  [ceased 

And  when  bathing  and  riding  and  flirting  have 
Who  can  help  being  down  in  the  month  t' 


Miss  S.  M.  Congdon,  a  young  lady  of  great  moral  worth,  and  a  most  accomplished 
teacher  of  dancing,  has  opened  her  Dancing  Academy  at  Number  639  Broadway, 
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near  BUeeker-Btreet,    We  can  bear  abundant  teBtimony  to  the  faithfalnees  and  ex- 
cellence of  her  inatractionB,  in  the  instance  of  certain  little  people  whom  we  wot  of; 
and  m4eod  kindred  praise  is  rendered  by  all  parents  whom  we  have  heard  make 
mention  of  ^er  school.    Her  terms  are  moderate,  and  her  references  of  the  highest 
order.   ...  A  nuEND  writing  from   Reading,  (Penn.,)  mentions  as  'one  of  the 
drollest  sights  he  ever  saw  in  his  life'  a  man  with  a  large  amount  of  <  bricks'  and  other 
<  building'  materials  in  his  hat,  sitting  in  a  tayem  bar-room  with  a  small  pocket  ther- 
mometer thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat,  *  waiting,'  as  he  said,  in  maadlin  ac- 
cents, *  to  see  how  <  high*  he  could  get  without  breakmg !'  .  .  .   ^Tke  Progreaa  of 
Luxury  in  America*  does  not  seepi  to  include  all  *  the  merits'  of  the  subject.    It  ex- 
aggerates the  evil,  but  leaves  out  of  sight  the  good  —  a  course  of  argument,  as  it 
strikes  us,  not  altogether  logical     We  believe,  for  example,  that  Messrs.  Tiffany  and 
Young,  in  their  constant  introduction  into  this  city  of  the  rarest  and  mo^t  exquisite 
specimens  of  European  skill,  have  not  only  contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of  good 
taste  among  us,  but  have  stimulated  American  artists  to  emulate  their  ingenious  and 
t^teful  con^mporaries  in  the  various  countiriee  on  the  other  side  of  the  *  big  hening- 
pond.*  .   .  .   Wb  invite  especial  attention  to  *A  connected  Seriee  of  Designa  of  the 
J^ntediluvi^n  Worlds*  by  the  great  artist  John  Martin,  the  renowned  illustrator  of 
primitive  Nature  and  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Milton,  now  exhibiting  at  the 
Apollo  Rooms.    They  are  si^  in  number,  executed  m  Rome  by  Mr.  Charles  Martin, 
assisted  by  the  best  Italian  artists.     Tlie  exhibition  is  full  of  interest,  and  cannot  fail 
to  elicit  the  patronage  of  the  public.    We  shall  notice  the  designs  more  in  detail  here- 
after. ...   We  had  the  pleasure,  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  fine  old  manor-house  of 
Pierre  Van  Kortland,  Esic^.,  some  three  or  four  miles  north  of  Sing-Sing,  to  see 
Elliott's  admirable  picture  of  his  little  son  suspended  upon  walls  which  it  seems  ac- 
tually to  invest  with  light  and  beauty.    The  likeness,  as  we  had  occasion  to  see,  by 
comparison  with  the  original,  is  perfect.    The  large,  tender  hazel-eyes,  the  soft,  glossy 
ringlets,  of  light  golden  brown,  imparting  a  charming  femininess  to  the  lovely  face, 
are  exquisitely  rendered  by  Mr.  Eluott;  who  has,  in  this  single  picture,  suffi- 
ciently established  the  fiut  that,  admirably  as  he  paints  old  and  stem  heads,  he  has 
equal  power  and  skill  in  transferring  to  canvass  the  lineaments  of  feminine  lovell- 
nesB.   ...   Do  yon  know,  reader,  that  the  skin  of  the  black  cat  is  in  great  demand 
for  muffii,  and  other  fniry  *  utensils'  of  comfort  ?  It  is  even  so ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  a  distinguished  proprietor  in  Maryland,  the  honorable  supporter  and  dispenser  of 
an  honorable  name  and  a  princely  estate,  has  established  a  colony  of  black  cats  on  a 
small  island  of  his  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  they  feed  at  small  cost  upon  the 
always-abundant  fish  of  the  enclosing  waters.    In  less  than  a  twelve-month  there  will 
be  five  thousfmd  Uack  cats  on  the  island,  under  the  charge  of  a  single  *  Professor,'  who 
will  have  an  *  interest'  in  them,  <  which  will  not  cease  with  their  lives.'    He  '11  have  a 
pleasant  time  of  it  at  night,  won't  he  7    What  dulcet  strains  will  be  heard  of  a  still 
moonlight  evening,  stealing  *  cat-like*  from  that  enchanted  island !  And  in  dark  nights, 
how  win  those  five  thousand  burning  eyes  light  up  the  surrounding  gloom  I    It  would 
be  pleasant  to  approach  the  island  at  such  a  time,  and  hear  the  occupants  Carroll- 
ing  in  praise  of  the  forecasts  and  enterprise  of  the  proprietor.    .   .   .    We  had  an 
opportunity,  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  fine  estate  known  as  <  Longwood,'  in  Westchester, 
some  two  mUee  from  Haarlem  Bridge,  to  remark  what  a  fine  prevailing  taste  in  a  rich 
and  liberal  proprietor  can  do  in  aid  of  the  beauties  of  nature.    In  rich,  varied  and 
picturesquely-disposed  ornamental  trees ;  in  soft-green  glades  and  verdant  slopes  ;  in 
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near  and  diitant  views,  through  well-qhoeen  vistas,  of  sleepingr  islands  and  sonny 
reaches  of  *still  waten;'  in  beantiliil  gardens  stocked  with  rare  fruits  and  rarer 
flowers ;  in  a  mansion,  no  front  of  which  presents  an  architectural  blemish,  and  which 
is  as  comfortable  as  it  is  beautiful ;  in  all  these  particulars,  we  know  of  no  country- 
seat  in  the  vicinity  of  New- York  that  will  favorably  compare  with  *  Longwood,' 
which  is  an  honor  alike  to  the  good  taste  of  its  hospitable  proprietor  and  to  the  charm- 
ing region  in  which  it  is  situated.  .  .  .  Wr  have  received  from  Sig.  De  Bkonis, 
the  eminent  musical  artist,  a  beautifully-printed  aria,  entitled  *  Oh,  Return,  Love,* 
{Idol  Mio  in  TaU  Utante,)  the  words  and  music  by  Donizbtta  ;  expressly  composed 
for  Madame  Ronsi  Dr  Bbonis  ;  firom  a  manuscript  in  possession  of  Sig.  Dm  Beonis  ; 
the  pianoforte  arrangements  by  Donizetta  ;  the  Euglish  version  by  W.  J.  Wbtmorb, 
Esq.  It  is  a  charming  piece  of  music.  It  is  a  rare  thing,  let  us  add,  for  an  Ameri- 
can publisher  to  be  able  to  issue  an  original  production  of  such  an  artist  as  Donizbtta. 
Messrs.  Firth  avd  Hall  are  the  publishers.  ...  An  amusing  scene  <  met  our  eye' 
a  few  evenmgs  since,  as  we  took  boat  at  the  Fulton-ferry  for  the  city.  Three  French- 
men were  returning  from  the  chase ;  Gallic  sportsmen,  *  en  blouse*  and  in  liquor.  It 
was  curious  to  hear  them,  in  their  maudlin  and  bad  French,  discuss  the  pleasures  of 
the  field ;  how  each  had  shot  at  a  bird,  and  how  they  had  drank  beer,  and  then  gone 
out  *  to  shoot  again,'  along  the  road-side ;  and  all  the  time  there  looked  up  into  their 
beer-besprinkled  beards  a  sulky,  time-*  servings'  mongrel  hull-uihelp  —  the  pioneer, 
whose  pointer-services  they  had  engaged  for  the  day !  .  .  .  Launitz,  the  distin- 
guished sculptor,  hae  published  two  views  of  monuments  now  in  proces  of  erection 
by  him ;  the  first,  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  to  commemorate  the 
bravery  of  her  gallant  sons  fallen  in  battle,  and  the  other  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  noble  firemen  of  this  city  who  have  perished  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty. 
Both  of  these  monuments,  and  their  statuary  designs,  are  worthy  of  Mr.  Launftz's 
high  reputation.  We  shall  revert  again  to  them  when  they  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted. .  .  .  Are  the  editors  of  the '  Xftlerary  WbrZ^T  aware  that  the  lines '  BarrAtM 
and  Ariadne,  from  Ovid's  Ars  Amatoria*  published  without  credit  in  a  late  number 
of  their  journal,  were  written  for  these  pages  by  our  friend  and  correspondent  *  Carl 
Benson  7'  — 

*  T  IS  not  tlone  my  inkj  cloak,  srood  mother, 
Nor  oQstomsry  suit  of  solemn  black.' 

'  Jake,'  said  a  rather  seedyish-looking  colored  biped,  whose  legs  like  knobbed  bamboos, 
vitalized  a  pair  of  shiny  bombazine  trowsers,  <  Jake,  hev  you  got  a  black  weskit  to 
spare  for  a  few  days?'  •  What  for,  Abe  ?*  *  Oh !  I  lost  my  aunt  Betst  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  want  to  take  a  short  mourn !'  .  .  .  We  are  conscious  of  doing  a  good 
service  to  our  readers  in  different  quarters  of  the  country  by  annoaucing,  that  Messrs. 
J.  AND  J.  W.  Meeks,  at  their  manufactory  of  Superb  and  Fashionable  Cabinet  Fur- 
niture  and  Upholstery,  Number  Fourteen  Vesey-etreet,  adjoining  the  Astor-House, 
have  just  completed  their  full  assortment  of  furniture,  made  in  the  most  ancient  and 
modem  Parisian  and  other  styles,  consisting  in  part  of  Egjrptian,  Elizabethan,  Gothic, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  of  their  own  manufacture, 
*  got  up'  under  their  personal  superintendence,  and  warranted  to  equal  any  made  in 
this  city  or  Europe.  In  regard  to  quality  and  price,  we  can  bear  witness,  that  the  vast 
establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Meeks  presents  advantages  not  elsewhere  to  be  availed 
of  in  New- York,  nor  doubtless  in  any  city  of  America.  .  .  .  *  /  have  found  Thee,* 
m  the  title  of  a  beautiful  ballad,  written  by  Charlbb  Swaw,  Esq.,  the  music  by  Stbphen 
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C.  Mamktt,  the  author  of  *  The  Pilgrim  Harper/  '  The  Moon  on  the  Lake  is  Beam- 
ing/ and  several  other  popular  aongs.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mias  Juua  AuamrrA  Hubba&d, 
of  this  city,  an  accomplished  singer,  who  will  render  fall  jnstice  to  the  charming  mu- 
sic. .  .  .  Wb  have  room  but  to  say,  Go  and  see  Paul  Delaroche^e  grand  Picture  of 
Napoleon  Croanng  the  Alpe.  There  is  Napouon  himseif,  *  accoutred  as  he  was,'  and 
not  as  David  has  represented  him.  What  a  face  it  is —  looking  into  coming  centu- 
ries I  Ch  and  aee  it  at  once,  at  the  National  Academy  Rooms,  comer  of  Leonard- 
street  and  Broadway.  .  .  .  Wiix  our  readers,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  receive 
with  trust  and  favor  our  brief  literary  judgments,  hastily  expressed  in  Uiis  depart- 
ment, do  us  the  kindness  to  consider,  that  the  following  works,  the  characteristics  of 
which,  at  the  late  hour  at  which  we  receive  them,  we  have  neither  time  nor  space 
more  particularly  to  indicate,  are  most  worthy  of  their  regard,  as  we  shall  hope  par- 
ticularly to  demonstrate  in  our  next  number?  —  beginning  with  *  The  Odd-Fellows' 
Offering,  for  1849,'  with  twelve  superb  engravings,  edited  by  Pascal  Donaldson, 
and  published  by  Br.  Edward  Walker,  Fulton-street ;  and  going  on  with  *  Frank 
Forre8ter*8  Field- Sports,*  from  the  press  of  Strinobr  and  Townsknd,  a  most  superb 
book,  heretofore  briefly  commended  in  these  pages ;  '  The  Book  of  Pearls,*  from  the 
Afplxtonb,  spleiididly  illustrated,  with  good  literary  materiel ;  a  rare  and  exceedingly 
valuable  work,  from  Messrs.  Grbblbt  and  M'Elratu,  *  Ewbank*s  Hydraulics  and 
Mechanics,*  profusely  illustrated  ;  *  Shandy  M^Guire,  or  Tricks  upon  Travellero,* 
from  the  well-established  press  of  Edward  Dunigan  and  Brother  ;  *  The  Lady*9 
Annual*  and  *  Juvenile  Serap-Book,*  both  charmingly  pictorial ;  *  Fables  for  Critics,* 
Coleridge's  Poems  ;  '  The  Ckrono-  Thermal  System  of  Medicine  ;*  Lee's  *  Hydro^ 
pathy  and  Homaopathy,*  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  Six  pages  of  *  Gonip,'  including  notices 
relating  to  art,  schools  of  art,  the  '  Cypress  Cemetery,'  etc.,  with  certain  *  Things  at 
the  Fair,'  although  in  type,  are  unavoidably  omitted  until  our  next  number. 


DxFBuixD  N0TXCX8  or  New  Books. — We  cordially  commend  to  our  readers  the  perasal  of  a 
volume  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  D.  Applbton  and  Cokpant,  entitled  'ibmancs  of  the  Htstory 
of  Louisiana^*  comprising^  a  series  of  very  able  leetares  delivered  at  New-Orleans  by  Cbabubs 
Gataebb.  In  a  pleasant  gossiping  preface  the  writer  sets  forth  the  causes  which  prompted 
him  to  engage  in  their  composition ;  an  act  for  which  he  certainly  need  plead  no  '  excuse/  un- 
less it  should  be  deemed  inexcusable  to  do  a '  good  thing.'  We  at  least  hare  to  thank  him  for 
four  hours  of  agreeable  and  instructive  reading ;  a  pleasure  which  we  would  fain  share  with 
our  readers.  •  •  .  To  those  who  pass  through  life  unmindful  of  the  goodness  of  their  Caba- 
Toa ;  who  pass  their  days  in  murmuring  and  grumbling ;  with  whom  Indeed  discontent  may 
be  said  to  be  their  habitual  frame  of  mind ;  to  such  may  well  be  commended  a  little  book  re* 
cently  frvm  the  press  of  the  Brothers  Haxpbb,  entitled  '  ThankfultuiM,  a  Narrative ;  eompriskig 
Passagee  from  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Allan  Temple ;'  by  the  author  of  *  Records  of  a  Good  Man*s 
Life/ '  Maboabbt,  or  the  Pearl/  etc.  It  is  written  in  a  pleastog  natural  style,  the  incidents  aie 
InterestiBg;  and  the  lesson  inculcated  truly  admirable.  •  •  •  Mbssbs.  DBwrrr  and  Davxnpobt, 
Tribune  Buildings,  have  published  the  ftrst  volume  of  a  very  excellent  and  comprehensive 
work,  in  '  An  Univereal  Hietory,  in  a  Seriee  of  Leiten.*  It  will  when  finished  compose  a  com- 
plete and  impartial  narrative  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  all  nations,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time ;  and  form,  in  feet,  a  Complete  Hietory  of  the  World.  G.  C.  Hbbbb, 
LLJ>.|  is  the  author,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  work  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
has  been  engaged  upward  of  ten  years  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  has  not  hesitated  to 
censure  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  mankind,  nor  to  treat  with  due  severity  the  artifices 
and  pretensions  of  princes,  priests  and  aristocrats.  The  present  volume,  which  is  well  exe> 
cuted  externally,  ii  devoted  to  the  first  division,  Ancient  History.  .  .  .  Thb  public  haye  good 
reason  to  thank  Mr.  J.  8.  Rbdpxbld,  at  Clinton-Hall,  for  publishing.  In  a  cheap  and  portable 
flMrm,  *Uogaril/B  lAfe  amA  WMts.*  One  esn  now  have,  for  almost  a  mere  song,  engraTfaga 
of  sU  BooABiB's  grast  pictures,  with  extremely  weU-written  sad  eomprebenltve  UlusmttoM. 


*  Wb  ngfd  it  u  the  very  ben  work  of  its  kiu  '<>a.*  -^  fit  JOmu  (  rt)  JmrmmL 

*  Thx  KmcKXBBocKXB  wea  rteeWed  »ilh  unhih.  '«ty  on  the  first  of  the  OMrath,  which 
however  ii  the  leaat  merit  of  thie  tf  reeahle  miscelUu:-  intents  ere  as  Inveriftbljr  good  at 
itai^peareiieeispaii3ttt«L'— Wu.i.XAai  CuLLBN  BaTAt      tr  .        '^w^Tark  EvuiiMg  P^H. 

«Ths  Uct  KmcKCRBOCKSB  l«  exceedingly  good.    There   re  'han  twenty-four  original  ar> 

tielec  and  all  of  the  /ight  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  BlaCi.  *miest  daya.    The  E4Um*9 

TiibU  is  in  Mr.  Cx^kk's  hropiest  vein ;  varied  and  tacy  in  a  rer  .>   '  ^         '•^ree.' 

*  Tm  KincKSBBOCKKft  seems  to  Increase  in  attraction  as  it  ad vanot  -  -  ^  It  exhibits  a  montiily 
variety  of  contributions  ansarpassed  in  number  or  ability.' — /rational  j  (stt^CMCsr. 

'Ths  KmcxEBBOCKsn  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  ouutripe  all  com- 
petition in  the  higher  waikit  of  literature.' —  JAmy  Jrgtu. 

*  Wk  have  here  an  old  and  general  favorite ;  one  among  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
preas ;  the  venerable  KmciceBBOCKKR.  The  *  Eoitob's  Table*  is  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  <Old  Ki«ick.'8'  monthly  bill  of  fare  — to  us  at  least;  and  tin  the  present  number  we  have  found 
it more  so  I* — Ifew-York '  0«2.  aad  T^ausi' 

PaasiDCMT  Etebbtt,  or  Habtabo  Colx^bcb,  latc  MiitisTsa  to  Eh cx.akd. -^  <  1  peruse  the 
KmcKBBBocKBa  with  bi|*h  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  English  or  American.* 

Hon.  J.  K.  PsuLDtiiG,  LATB  Sbcsbtabt  or  THB  Navt.— 'The  manner  In  which  the  Kitickbb- 
BOCKta  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors^  place  it  In  the  highest  rank  of  pariodicals.* 

Paor.  LoNorsLLOW,  CAMBBrxme  UNivBBamr.  —  *The  KmcxxBBOCUta  stands  higfa  ia  this  quar- 
ter.   It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magazines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  ofsubecribers.* 

Hoif.  RoBXBT  M.  Cbablton,  Geoboia.— -The  KmcxxaBocKxa  is  a  work  which  requires  no  puff- 
lag  i  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  I  recommend  it. 

MBS.L.  H.  SioouBKBT.  — 'I  have  long  regarded  the  KmcxXBBocxxE as  the  best  periodical  la 
Amei;ica,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.* 

Thi  London  'Timxs.*— 'The  London  *  Tnua*  commends  the  Knicksrbocxxb  in  eordial 
terms,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  tnm  which  it  had  selectedliberal  extracts  for  subsequent  pub- 
Hcatioo.*  •»  London  Cob.  N.  *  Ev.  Stab.'  $ 

Thm  London  ExAvnncB.-^ 'Thievery  clever  Ma^zine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  shmt,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  our  Magazinea  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan)lC* 

London  'Mobnino  CiaONTCX.B.~*  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  eon- 
aider  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  interesting  Ibk 
■tractive  and  amasing.* 

Trv  London  Lxtxbabt  Gabxttb. — '  The  taste  and  talent  which  the  KNicncxaBOCBXEdieplaya 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.' 

London  MNTaoyox.xTAN  Monthly  Maoabinx.  —  *We  have  read  aeveral  numbers  ^f  this  tal- 
ented periodical,  and  rejoiced  In  them.  They  would  do  credit  lo  any  eoantry ,  or  to  any  state  of  eivili- 
■ation  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

London  *  ATNBNJBtm.' — From  a  vevy  clever  Monthly  Mi^gazinet  *  Tft»  JTaicftsr^edbr'  of  New. 
York,  we  copy  the  foUowii^  spirited  story,'  etc 

8iB  Edwabo  Bulwbb  Lttton.  —  *  Thff  KNicxxaBocxEa  is  the  best  American  periodica]  I  have 
yet  seen.    I  take  pleasure  in  eoeloeing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.' 

Chabibs  Dxcxxns.  Ebo,—  I  read  the  Knickbbbockbb  with  very  great  pleasure :  it  is  indeed  a 
moat  various  and  entertaining  periodicaL  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibtxko.' 

Rbv.  Dr.  Dick,  Bcotx^ovd.^  *I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
KNXCXXBBOcxsa  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merlL  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
true,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind  ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratiiy  the 
tastee  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Catt.  F.  Mabbtat. — '  You  make  an  excellent  Magazine — spirited,  various,  and  origlnaL  I  hope 
my  ^Momukku*  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  ia  which  it  will  find  ItselH' 
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THIRTY  SECOND  VOLUME 

or    THB 

Thb  Thirty-secoud  Volume  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  commenced  on  the 
first  or  July,  1848.  The  work  has  been  00  lon^  befo^  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarg^e  upon  its  claims  to  general  fayor.  The  annexed  List  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magfazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  ineludin^ 
the  last  number)  will  si&ciently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity: 
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F.  8.  COZZENS,  Esq. 

H.T.TUCKERMAN, 
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Miss  H.  F.  GOULD, 

Hon.  JUDGE  H ALL*  (lix.) 

ALEXANDER  WATSON,,Es^ 

RST.  W.  R.  a  PEABODY. 

Pftor.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 

ALFRED  B.  STREET.  . 

JOHN  WATERS, 

CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE. 

JAMES  BROOKS, 

Rbt.  Dft.  SPRING. 

Tux  forefoiof  li«t  iftcluded  uWo  Robxrt  Southbt.  Rev.  Timothv  Flibt,  Mim  Lanoor,  Cb. 
JanTicB  Mbixkn,  Ttrokb  Powbr,  Robert  C.  Sards,  Willi*  Gavloro  Clarb,  B.  B.  Thrtcbbb, 
Dr.  Calxb  Ticxbor^  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  Samobrson,  the  *  AmsrksB  in  PariV  Nxcrolas  Bid- 
dlb.  Miss  Mart-Ahnb  BROwiiB,(MrB.  Grat.)  EniK'and.  lUv.  Dr.  Brantlbv,  South-Caroiina,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stonb,  Rbv,  Dr.  Bbasls?.  New-Jersey,  J.  li.  Hillboosx,  snd  other  distinfuisbed  writers 
who  have  *  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  followiof  notices  of  the  KNtcxxBBOCKBR  are  Irom  IImi 
AmerlcRO  and  English  press,  and  from  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction . 

*  Thb  first  onmber  of  the  Twenty' Stvtntk  Vohme  of  this  venersiile  and  widely-popular  periodieal 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  bAautiAH  type,  lu  all  its  departments ;  and  in  its  rich  and  diversiiad 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  asreeable  and  entertaining  Magasine  pub- 
lished in  the  UnittMi  Sutes.  WhcfB  we  first  started  the  old  'New-Yorker,'  our  friend  Clarb  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knickbrbocxkr  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  haa  now  reachiKl  an  ags 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  fket  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  in  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  bean  conducted.  No  numbur  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  tsened 
under  Clabx's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  cure,  and  anzieaa 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstaroped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  moatbly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  ediud,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  tena.  With  a  corpa  of  onn- 
tributors  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  bees  able,  to  prasent  articlea  of  a  Ugh  order  of  merit,  and  in  rieh  variety ;  whiles 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  in  vsrle^ 
and  •bundanee.'~iVin9*r«r&  Daily  TVifttoM. 

'  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
iu  constant  and  constantly  increasing  e^llenee.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
Mya^tetes.  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  iaflultely  ex- 
tended, never  to  interseoL  The  Rnickbbbockxb,  which  has  reached  an  age  fbr  a  Magaxine  muck 
greater  than  a  hundVad  yaars  fbr  a  msa,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvelloas  miracle,  has 
pai>|»etually  approacha*!  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  ex^Uence ;  and  yet  it  siinnn  in 
have  an  exctm9r^  for  oaeh  nunwer  seema  better  than  that  whkk  want  before.  How  it  is  dooa  our 
ft-iend  Clabx  may  underetand— but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  tons.  There  is  do  publieatioa  is  dis 
United  States  that  bus  so  aUraotiva  or  popular  a  faataie  as  the  EdUuf't  TohlU  of  the  KjncKa»- 
BOCKXiu'  *-  J^sM- Far*  OmtrUir  and  Eniwiter.  
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BUTLER'S     HORiE     JURltflCiE. 


This  title  designates  a  connected  series  of  notes  respectitig  tb6 
geography,  chronology  and  literary  history  of  the  principal  codes 
and  original  documents  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  Feudal  and  Canoh 
law.  The  name  of  the  author,  Charles  Butler,  is  alike  familiar  to 
the  lawyer  and  to  the  man  of  letters ;  happily  hlending  as  he  did  a 
profound  legal  erudition  with  a  taste  for  refined  and  elegant  studies. 
Strictly  speaking,  he  was  a  liheral  scholar.  The  law  became  with 
him  a  universal  science ;  c6nfined  not  to  the  subtle  interpretation  of 
statutes  and  of  customs,  but  embracing  as  auxiliary  all  those  bra!nchels 
which  tend,  by  a  uniform'  development  of  the  mind,  to'  give  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  various  relations  of  ifaen.  He  fully  appreciated 
that  sentiment  of  Sir  Henry  Finch,  that  '  in  the  ashes  of  the  law  lie 
hid  the  sparks  of  all  the  sciences.'  A  change  of  study  constituted 
his  principal  relaxation.  From  the  strife  of  the  forum  he  passed  to 
the  annotation  of  Coke  and  of  Feame,  and  in  turn  sought  relief  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  lighter  graces  of  literature.  The  Horse  Juri- 
dicse,  the  biographies  of  Grotius  and  D' Aguesseau,  with  other  works 
of  a  similar  character,  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  many  lite- 
rary hours  that  he  was  enabled  to  find,  amid  the  most  arduous  pro- 
fessional duties,  by  a  systematic  division  of  tithe,  accompanied  with 
industry  and  abstinence  from  idle  diversions. 

To  men  of  a  single  idea,  whose  thoughts  never  run  otrt  Of  the 
channel  of  their  daily  avocations,  there  may  be  suggested  a  want  of 
accordance  in  such  a  variety  of  intellectual  pursuits.  And  not  only 
this,  it  may  also  be  urged  as  an  immediate  consequence,  that  the  mind 
is  enfeebled  by  having  its  energies  frittered  away  upoh  so  many  and 
so  dissimilar  subjects.  Upon  reflection,  it  will  be  observed  that 
these  objections,  if  at  all,  can  only  be  partially  true.  It  must  be 
readily  assented  to^  with  Cicero,  that  all  diose  arts  which  pertain  to 
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humanity  —  terms  very  comprehensive — are  as  it  were  chained  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  relationship,  and  derive  from  each  other  mutual 
assistance.  So  far  too  from  weakening  the  understanding,  there  is 
nothing  perhaps  which  tends  more  to  strengthen  and  give  it  due 
balance  than  the  harmonious  expansion  of  its  various  powers.  When  . 
one  faculty  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest,  the  mind  is 
liable  to  be  warped  and  prejudiced,  and  thus  unfitted  for  that  calm 
and  impartial  investigation  so  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Indeed,  if  we  glance  at  the  list  of  those  who  have  adorned  the  legal 
profession,  we  shall  find  that  a  very  large  number,  instead  of  being 
exclusively  lawyers,  have  been  likewise  distinguished  as  men  of 
literary  tastes.  Sir  William  Jones,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  oriental 
learning,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  penning  his  admirable  paraphrases 
of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  Lord  Denman  giving  to  the  world  of 
letters  his  beautiful  translation  of  the  Song  of  Harmodius,  are  elo- 
quent advocates  of  those  who  turn  occasionally  from  the  entangled 
phraseology  of  the  Old  Reporters  to  admire  the  inimitable  beauties 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  classics. 

The  study  and  practice  of  the  law  without  doubt  are  calculated 
somewhat  to  sharpen  and  invigorate  the  mind  ;  but  it  may  with  rea- 
son be  inquired  whether  they  have  an  equal  tendency  to  enlarge 
and  liberalize  it.  A  constant  dealing  in  legal  forms  and  fictions  may 
make  an  accurate  conveyancer  or  a  shrewd  special-pleader,  but  can 
never  give  one  remarkable  expansion  or  grasp  of  intellect.  Those 
who  are  tied  down  all  their  lives  to  formula  and -detail,  very  rarely 
possess  great  powers  of  generalization ;  he  therefore  who  would 
counteract  this  narrowing  influence  of  the  law,  must  break  in  now 
and  then  upon  the  routine  of  professional  life;  must  extend  the 
8[)here  of  his  thoughts,  by  directing  his  attention  to  other  and  more 
literal  studies.  The  effect  of  such  a  course  will  be  not  only  to  ren- 
der our  views  more  comprehensive,  but  to  exalt  the  moral  part  of 
our  being.  Our  tastes  will  be  puiified,  our  feelings  elevated,  and 
our  heaits  soflened.  In  drawing  the  lines  of  duty,  our  discrimina* 
tion  will  be  made  more  acute.  Accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  true|  we  will  learn  at  length  to  admire  and  em- 
brace the  angel-foim  of  virtue,  and  to  loathe  the  execrable  shape  of 
vice  ;  and  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  thus  gradually  yield- 
ing to  the  impulse  of  high  moral  principle,  will  impart  a  new  dignity 
to  the  bar,  and  thereby  silence  thosc^  who  unjustly  regard  courts  of 
law  as  the  schools  of  wrangling  and  aitifice,  and  not  as  sacred  places 
of  refuge,  where  stern  and  unyielding  justice  is  administered. 

Such  an  enlarged  and  liberal  state  of  mind  is  moreover  peculiarly 
needful  to  lawyers  as  a  class,  seeing  that  so  large  a  number  of  them 
are  called  upon  to  assume  the  responsible  duties  of  legislation.  To 
those  who  have  made  jurisprudence  their  study  and  practice,  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times,  have  been  open  the  most  important  offices 
in  the  state.  We  learn  that  the  venerable  system  of  the  civil  law 
was  gradually  matured  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  by  the  successive 
wisdom  of  Roman  statesmen ^  magistrates  and  sages  ;  and  in  England, 
the  master-spirits  who  direct  the  public  policy  are  and  must  neces- 
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sarily  be  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  their  country.  The  propriety 
and  expediency,  then,  of  selecting  lawyers  and  jurists  to  legislate 
for  us  in  our  national  councils,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  called  into 
question.  In  enacting  a  new  law,  there  should  not  be  ig^norance  of 
die  old,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  laws  one  should  not  be  a  stran- 
ger to  the  text  upon  which  he  comments.  But,  as  before  remarked, 
to  the  statesman  mere  skill  in  the  law  does  not  suffice  ;  he  requires 
something  that  will  open  the  mind  as  well  as  quicken  the  under- 
standing. '  Est  senatoii  necessarium  nosse  rempublicam  ;  idque 
late  patet :  —  genus  hoc  omne  scientiae  diligentise  memoriae  est ;  sine 
quo  paratus  esse  senator  nullo  pacto  potest.'*  English  histoiy  is 
not  mute  as  to  those  who  might  have  been  iirst-rate  figures  in  West- 
minster Hall,  though  they  made  splendid  failures  in  the  career  of 
the  premiership.  What  were  the  prominent  features  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  George  Grenville  1  Instead  of  a  broad  philosophic 
policy,  we  behold  a  high  overweening  national  pride,  a  mean  and 
unworthy  selfishness,  and  a  vulgarity  of  thinking  on  political  sub- 
jects of  the  utmost  moment ;  and  yet  Sir  George  Grenville  was  an 
expert  in  the  law.  As  an  attorney-general  his  name  might  have 
been  enviable  ;  as  a  chancellor  he  might  have  adorned  the  wool- 
sack ;  but  the  habits  to  which  he  had  been  trained  in  his  profession 
were  not  alone  sufficient  to  insure  him  success  as  a  statesman.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  forms  and  prece- 
dents of  office  and  too  little  upon  reasonings  drawn  from  philosophic 
principles.  His  contemporaries  Burke  and  Chatham  had  also  lived 
their  terms  at  the  inns  of  the  court ;  but  they  had  beside  profoundly 
studied  the  lessons  of  history  ;  had  scrutinized  the  motives  of  human 
action ;  so  that  when  the  dawn  was  overcast  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  England  threatened,  instead  of  seconding  the  harsh  mea- 
sures of  the  Grenville  cabinet,  they  arose  from  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and 

^— '  With  words  cloth'd  in  reason's  garb,' 

urged  the  adoption  of  a  mild  and  liberal  policy. 

In  view  then  of  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  law.  exerts  a  narrowing 
influence  ;  that  it  checks  that  expansion  and  univei-sality  of  mind  so 
indispensable  to  the  successful  management  of  state  affairs. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  importance  to  lawyers  of  pursuing  stu- 
dies collateral  to  and  independent  of  those  that  are  purely  profes- 
sional. Our  random  remarks,  suggested  by  an  admiration  of  Mr. 
Charles  Butler,  we  fear  have  been  a  tedious  episode.  Without  there- 
fore extending  them  farther,  we  proceed  to  a  more  direct  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  before  us.  The  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
entitled  *  Horae  Juridicae,*  does  not  purport  to  be  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  different  codes  of  laws  which  governed  the  Greeks,  Romans 
and  barbarians,  but  is  designed  merely  to  point  out  the  sources  from 
which  the  curious  inquirer  may  obtain  ample  information  as  to  their  . 
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character.  Its  general  plan  and  execution  impress  us  with  a  sense 
not  only  of  the  learning  and  industry  of  the  author,  but  of  the  incal- 
culable benefit  confen*ed  on  those  who  desire  to  trace  legal  princi- 
ples to  their  remotest  origin.  The  system  of  the  common  law,  which 
holds  over  the  greater  part  of  our  country,  is,  as  is  well  known, 
highly  artificial,  l^iany  of  *the  reasons  and  fictions  upon  which  it  is 
founded  belong  to  another  age.  Some  even  of  the  legral  maxims, 
which  have  at  a  very  recent  date  served  as  guides  to  courts  of  justice 
in  their  decisions,  could  never  have  sprung  firom  the  wants  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  state  of  society,  but  must  have  had  their  rise 
m  times  of  feudal  manners  and  customs.  Thus  the  feudal  rule  that 
th^  right  of  ^iheritance  never  lineally  ascends,  which  remained  an 
invariable  maxim  in  English  jurisprudence  until  repealed  under 
William  the  Fourth,  pould  never  originate  under  the  enlightened 
humanity  of  our  own  day.  The  reason  for  it  must  be  sought  in  an 
age  of  wardships  and  liveries,  of  relief  and  primer-seisins,  of  castles 
and  armed  knights,  of  barons  and  vassals.  But  inr  going  back  to  this 
early  stage  of  feudal  society,  we  want  the  assistance  of  proper 
guides ;  without  them  we  will  grope  in  thick  darkness.  Such  assist- 
ance, however,  as  before  observea,  we  have  in  the  curt  and  compre- 
hensive notes  of  Mr.  Butler  on  the  codes  and  institutions  of  the 
))arbarians.  It  is  not  our  design  here  to  enter  into  a  critical  or  even 
general  examination  of  the  Grecian  law,  as  matured  by  the  counsels 
q£  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  law-givers,  nor  of  that  monument  of 
human  wisdom,  the  Roman  law,  as  digested  into  a  regular  system 
by  Tribonian  and  those  associated  with  him,  nor  of  the  canon-law, 
^s  composed  of  texts  from  the  scriptures,  passages  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  the  canons  of  general  and  particular  councils,  and  the 
dpcrpes  and  rescripts  of  popes.  Any  attempt  of  the  kind  on  our 
part,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  might  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  work  of  rashness.  We  therefore  propose  nothing  more 
Sian  to  briefly  notice  a  portion  of  the  '  Horse  JuridicsB  ;'  to  point  out 
some  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  codes  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

fhe  result  of  that  memorable  conflict  between  the  youthful  vigor 
of  the  northern  nations  and  the  decaying  civilization  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  the  almost  total  subversion  of  old  institutions  and  the 
establishment  of  a  political  organization  entirely  new.  Causes  had 
been  followed  by  uieir  natural  eflects,  and  the  destiny  of  Rome  de- 
cided. Hpr  ancient  military  spirit,  which  had  always  been  nursed 
by  a  sense  of  national  honor,  had  now  passed  away.  In  the  lament 
of  Longinus,  who  at  the  court  of  a  Syrian  queen  preserved  tbe  spi- 
rit of  ancient  Athens,  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  people  had  been 
debased,  their  courage  enervated  and  their  talents  depressed.  Not 
BO  with  the  rude  and  brawny  inhabitants  of  the  North.  Nature  and 
^ucation  had  conspired  to  make  them  wholly  unlike  the  degene- 
rate r^ce  qf  the  South : 

'  Th>iu  wm  the  Kienee  of  a  martial  race, 
To  shape  the  lance,  or  decorate  the  shield.' 

That  the  issue  should  have  been  what  it  was  is  not  at  all  strange. 
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It  i&  always  expected,  in  appeals  to  force,  that  the  ardor  and  energy 
of  youth  will  prevail  over  the  decrepitude  of  age.  In  the  final  occu- 
pation of  those  countries  which  had  been  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
imperial  city,  the  barbarians  introduced  laws  and  institutions  conge- 
nial with  their  peculiar  ideas  and  habits  of  life.  The  civil  law, 
though  there  is  no  system  in  which  principles  are  investigated  with 
more  good  sense,  or  declared  and  enforced  with  more  accurate  and 
impartial  justice,  was  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  barbaric 
coaes.  0^  these  codes,  the  most  ancient  and  famous  are  the  Salic 
Law  and  the  Law  of  the  Burgundians.  The  Salic  Law,  which  go- 
verned the  Franks  after  they,  had  left  the  forests  of  their  ancestors, 
is  thought  to  derive  its  appellation  from  the  Salians,  who  inhabited 
the  country  from  the  Leser  to  the  Carbomarian  wood,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Brabant  and  Hainault.  The  Law  of  the  Burgundians  is 
supposed  to  have  been  promulgated  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  That  nation  occupied  the  country  which  extends  itself 
from  Alsace  to  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps ;  • 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  Gallic  provinces  invaded  by  the  Germans. 
There  are  several  other  codes  noticed  by  writers  on  the  feudal  law, 
such  as  those  of  the  Ripuarians,  Angliones,  Werini  and  Lombai'ds ; 
but  the  two  to  which  we  have  just  referred  may  be  regarded  the 
most  important  which  the  northern  nations  established  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  formed  their  respective  settlements. 

Among  the  general  characteri:;tics  of  the  laws  of  the  barbarians, 
we  observe  a  remarkable  simplicity,  and  a  spirit  which  was  weakened 
by  no  change  or  corruption  of  manners.  As  the  texture  of  society 
was  very  simple,  and  artificial  wants  fewer  than  at  the  present  day, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  need  of  that  constant  innovation  in  laws  and 
customs,  which  is  necessary  in  an  age  of  rapidly  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. These  codes  too,  apart  from  their  civil  nature,  clearly  indicate 
that  the  religious  principle  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
barbaric  mind.  Churches  were  regarded  with  pious  awe,  and  within 
their  precincts  felons  were  sure  to  find  an  asylum.  Bishops  at  the 
court  of  the  King,  had  an  immense  authority ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  all  the  maxims,  principles  and  views  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition were  owing  to  laws  formerly  enacted  in  the  royal  council  of  the 
Visigoths.  For  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  this,  our  vouchers  are 
few ;  but,  that  men  of  a  holy  order,  warm  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
strong  devotional  feeling,  should  acquire  an  extended  influence,  seems 
not  at  all  improbable. 

Among  the  common  features  in  the  laws  of  the  barbarians,  there 
is  another,  which  was  also  peculiar  to  the  institutions  of  our  own  An- 
glo-Saxon ancestors.  We  refer  to  the  system  of  pecuniary  compo- 
sition for  crimes,  by  which  a  murderer,  for  instance  was  allowed  to  go 
free  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  mulct  to  the  relations  of  him  whom  - 
he  had  killed.  That  such  a  law  must  have  been  wholly  inadequate 
to  justice,  will  at  once  be  evident.  It  placed  the  poor  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich,  by  giving  an  indirect  power  over  life  and  limb.  By  imposing 
so  slight  a  check  upon  the  impulses  of  passion  and  prejudice,  it  weak- 
ened the  foundation  of  social  order  and  happiness.     Why  then  its 
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adoption  at  any  time,  or  by  any  people,  among  wbom  there  was  the 
least  semblance  of  government  1  As  to  the  northern  nations,  a  rea- 
son must  be  sought  in  the  genius  of  their  institutions.  The  character 
of  the  barbarian  as  exemplified  in  the  forests  of  the  north  was  essen- 
tially nomadic.  Pitching  his  rude  tent  now  here  and  now  there,  he 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  individual  liberty  —  and  learned  to  yield  a 
willing  obedience  to  none  save  his  superiors,  in  strength  and  valor. 
Settled  finally  as  a  conquerer,  in  the  countries  made  fair  by  the  touch 
of  Roman  civilization,  his  nature  though  modified  was  not  radically 
changed.  He  still  retained  his  love  of  freedom.  Every  thing  that 
tended  to  restrain  his  personal  liberty^  was  carefully  excluded  from 
the  laws-  which  he  sanctioned.  Imprisonment  and  corporal  punish- 
ment were  penalties  too  degrading  for  a  freeman.  By  amercements 
proportioned  to  the  crime,  the  demands  of  justice  it  was  thought,  were 
fuUy  satisfied.  And  indeed,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
times,  when  neither  capital  nor  the  precious  metals  could  have  ex- 
isted in  any  abundance,  a  heavy  fine  must  often  have  proved  a  very 
serious  punishment. 

In  adjusting  these  pecuniary  penalties,  there  was  a  capital  difference 
between  the  law  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Salic  law.  The  former 
was  impartial ;  but  the  latter  established  between  the  Franks  and  the 
Romans,  the  most  grievous  distinctions.  Thus  where  a  barbarian  or 
one  living  under  the  Salic  law,  happened  to  be  killed,  a  comtiosition 
of  two  hundred  solidi  was  to  be  paid  to  his  relations  :  while  if  a  Ro- 
man was  killed,  the  payment  of  only  one  hundrad  was  required. 
The  composition  for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  King's  vassals,  if  a 
Frank,  was  six  hundred  solidi ;  if  a  Roman,  though  the  Ring's  guest, 
only  three  hundred.  If  a  number  of  people  assembled  to  assault  a 
Frank  in  his  house,  and  were  thereby  the  means  of  his  death,  the 
Salic  law  ordained  a  composition  of  six  hundred  solidi ;  but  if  a  Ro- 
man was  assaulted  in  like  manner,  only  half  that  sum  was  exacted. 
According  to  the  same  law,  if  a  Roman  put  a  Frank  in  irons  he  for- 
feited thirty  solidi ;  but  if  a  Frank  extended  the  same  treatment  to  a 
Roman,  ho  could  compound  with  a  fine  of  only  fifteen  solidi.  A 
Frank  stripped  by  a  Roman  was  entitled  to  a  composition  of  sixty 
solidi,  while  a  Roman  stripped  by  a  Frank  received  only  thirty.  We 
see  therefore  that  under  the  8alic  law,  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
was  very  ahject  His  life  was  valued  at  only  one-half  that  of  the  bar- 
barian. And  yet  a  celebrated  author,  the  Abbe  du  Bois,  has  formed  a 
system  of  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  most  amicable  relations  existed  between  them  and  the 
Romans.  This  may  be  so,  yet  according  to  Montesquieu,  it  does  not 
seem  reasonable  that  the  Franks  should  have  been  very  friendly  to 
those,  who  after  subduing  them  by  their  arms,  had  oppressed  them  in 
cold  blood  by  their  laws. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  a  striking  fact  as  to  the  laws  of  the 
barbarians,  that  they  were  not  confined  to  a  certain  district,  or  in  other 
words  were  all  of  a  personal  character.  By  personal  laws,  we  mean 
those  which  have  for  their  principal  object  the  reg^ulation  of  the 
capacity,  state  and  condition  of  persons,  such  aa  their  niiijority  or  mi- 
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nority,  emancipatioD,  lunacy,  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy,  excommu- 
nication, civil  death,  infamy,  nobility,  naturalization,  and  various  other 
status  of  the  individual.  The  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  foreign  ju- 
rists is,  that  a  personal  statute  not  only  exerts  its  authority  in  the  place 
of  the  domicil  of  the  party ;  but  its  provisions  follow  the  party  and 
accompany  his  person  in  every  place  where  he  goes  to  contract ;  and 
extends  over  all  his  property  under  whatever  customs  it  may  be 
situated.  For  example,  according  to  Pothier,  if  by  the  law  of  her 
original  domicil  a  married  woman  cannot  dispose  of  her  property 
except  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  she  is  equally  prohibited 
from  dbposing  of  the  same,  though  situated  in  another  place  where 
no  such  consent  is  required.  So  also  it  is  maintained  by  the  same 
jurist,  that  a  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  majority  by  the  law 
of  his  native  domicil,  is  to  be  deemed  every  where  the  same,  of  age ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  person  who  is  in  his  minority  by  the  law 
of  his  native  domicil,  is  to  be  deemed  every  where  in  the  same  state 
or  condition.  To  what  extent  these  doctrines  would  be  received  in 
American  courts,  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire.  That  the  codes  of  the 
barbarians,  however,  acknowledge  this  distinction  between  personal 
and  territorial  laws  is  well  established.  The  Frank  was  tried  by  the 
law  of  the  Franks,  the  Alleman  by  the  law  of  the  Allemans,  the 
Burgundian  by  the  law  of  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Roman  by  the 
Roman  law. 

An  interesting  question  may  here  arise,  concerning  the  oricpnal  of 
this  system  of  personal  rights  and  laws,  as  it  prevailed  among  the  dif- 
ferent Germanir  tribes.  It  has  been  customary  to  explain  its  origin, 
by  that  love  of  freedom  which  was  so  peculiar  to  the  German  races. 
These  nations,  it  is  said, before  they  set  out  from  their  homes,  had  been 
separated  by  marshes,  lakes  and  forests.  Living  thus  apart,  they  were 
free  and  independent,  and  when  a  dread  of  the  Romans  brought  about 
their  union,  tney  still  retained  their  independency,  and  of  course  the 
right  Df  being  tried  by  their  own  established  customs.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  such  an  institution  could  arise 
merely  from  regard  to  liberty.  One  may  readily  conceive,  that  such 
an  attachment  might  create  a  desire  in  the  barbarian  to  preserve  un- 
impaired his  own  laws  and  customs ;  but  the  question  is,  how  came 
it  to  pass  that  the  same  privilege  was  allowed  the  vanouished  Roman. 
We  may  find  an  Apparent  cause  in  the  benevolent  and  hospitable  dis- 
position of  the  victorious.  But  even  here  we  must  hesitate,  for  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  element  of  humanity  toward  foreigners,  was  not 
very  deeply  seated  in  the  character  of  the  old  Germans.  Probably 
the  most  reasonable  account  is,  that  this  personality  of  laws  sprung 
from  the  wants  of  the  people,  which  required  such  an  institution  after 
trade  had  increased,  and  the  different  nations  had  been  blended  to- 
gether in  considerable  masses.  Suppose  only  a  single  Goth  had  lived 
in  the  Burgundian  empire,  as  none  of  his  countrymen  could  be  found 
to  administer  the  Gothic  law,  and  the  Burgundians  themselves  might 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  he  must  in  that  case  have  submitted  to  the 
law  of  his  actual  domicil,  that  is,  the  Burgundian  law.  But  if  the 
Groths  had  lived  in  large  nambeTB  among  the  Burgundians,  and  bad 
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formed  among  themselves  a  kind  of  mercantile  community,  then  there 
would  have  been  seen  and  felt  perhaps,  the  need  and  practicability  of 
being  regulated  by  their  own  laws  and  customs.  So  that  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  institution  of  personal  laws  among  the  barbarians, 
was  brought  about  neither  by  a  mere  love  of  freedom,  nor  by  mere 
benevolence,  but  had  its  rise  in  the  growing  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  times. 

But  if  such  an  immunity  from  the  law  of  the  conqueror  was  granted 
to  the  conquered,  how  happened  it,  some  inquire,  that  the  Roman  law 
did  not,  by  the  force  of  its  own  merits,  more  rapidly  supersede  that  of 
the  barbarian  ?  As  the  inefficiency  of  the  Isitter  to  meet  the  ends  of 
even  handed  justice,  must  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  have  been 
severely  felt  by  those  who  had  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction,  why  did 
not  the  wisdom  and  experience  embodied  in  the  former,  its  admirable 
regulations  as  to  private  rights  and  personal  contracts,  at  once  secure 
to  it  a  universal  reception  1  The  probable  reason  is,  that  the  Roman 
law  in  its  general  provisions  to  secure  the  absolute  rights  of  persons, 
observed  no  difference  between  rich  or  poor^  native  or  foreign ;  whereas 
the  law  of  the  barbarian  in  many  instances,  by  its  unjust  system  of 
compositions,  drew  the  most  mortifying  distinctions.  As  long  as  the 
value  of  his  life  and  liberty  was  rated  at  twice  that  of  the  Romans, 
the  Frank  certainly  would  not  desire  to  live  under  any  other  than  the 
Salic  law.  He  might  admire  the  thought,  reflection,  experience  and 
labor,  comprised  in  the  civil  code ;  but  it  was  not  human  nature  for 
him  to  adopt  its  wise  provisions  as  long  as  his  own  law  so  enhanced 
his  private  and  political  importance. 

Thus  far  have  been  noticed  some  of  the  most  prominent  charGGcter- 
istics  of  the  laws  of  the  northern  nations.  In  a  second  and  conclu- 
ding paper  another  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  cursorily  glanced 
at ;  namely,  the  mode  of  procedure  established  in  the  couits  of  the 
barbarians,  for  the  granting  of  remedies  to,  and  the  redressing  the 
wrongs  of,  the  injured. 


GENIUS. 


October,  1848. 


A  GR'EAT  soul  never  yet  was  turned  aside 

From  its  true  purpose:  hatred  and  mistrust-^ 

The  portion  of  the  meek  one  crucified  — 

Are  in  Faith's  golden  balance  but  as  dust 

Contempt  and  scorn  are  to  the  wise  and'  juAi  ^ 

But  arrows  shot  into  the  woundleas  air. 

Genius  finds  safety  in  its  own  disgust 

At  all  earth's  vileuess ;  happy  but  to  share 

The  scanty  raiment,  and  the  coarse  hard  fare, 

With  which  the  vain  world  clothes  and  feeds  its  great ; 

And  from  its  eagle-eyrie  on  the  bare 

Bleak  rock,  high  up  above  the  storms  of  fate, 

It  mounts  in  the  pure  air,  and  takes  its  way 

Right  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  day.  r.  s.  Cmu-wm, 
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AUT0MN        WOODS. 


ar     &1Z.T    0«ABAM. 


How  beantifhl  are  the  autumn  wooda,  when  the  early  froata  have  come, 
Huflhing  the  shrill  cicada's  mirth  and  the  wild  bee's  atowty  hnm ; 
Mantling  the  oaks  in  a  regal  robe,  with  a  golden  lustre  crowned, 
Spangling  the  bright  moss  at  their  feet,  with  the  red  leayes  strown  aroand ; 
Shedding  a  glory  on  bough  and  leaf,  like  the  glow  of  theaunset  skies, 
Till  their  very  shade,  o'er  the  pathway  thrown,  grows  rediaut  where  H  lies. 

Now  hayff  the  beeches  a  rainbow  gleam  that  they  boasted  not  before, 

And  the  lindens  tower  in  purple  pride,  like  the  royal  ones  of  yore ; 

The  chestnut  hath  doffed  its  Lincoln  green,  and  hath  donned  a  golden  crown. 

And  the  hazel  sighs  m  its  gay  attire  for  its  simple  nsnet  brown ; 

While  the  wind  with  a  life-like  motion  thrills  thnragh  the  colored  leayes  at  rest, 

Till  we  thmk  that  the  red-breast  hath  come  again  to  its  long  deserted  nest 

0'ercano]Hed  by  the  gorgeous  boughs,  the  fount  of  the  woodland  lies, 
With  its  silvery  waters  faintly  heaved  to  the  pure  unclouded  skies, 
While  the  reddening  leaves  to  its  surface  blown,  in  the  long  grass  nestle  down, 
Like  the  strange  bright  birds  of  orient  climes,  or  gems  from  a  royal  crown ; 
And  the  sumac  stands  like  a  sentinel,  with  its  plume  of  crnnson  sheen. 
And  the  sombre  pine  looks  boldly  up,  in  its  robe  of  changeless  green. 

The  brook  that  was  bowered  with  green  so  late,  now  dances  in  colored  shade. 
And  sparkles  and  foams  in  the  crimson  glow,  by  the  frosted  maples  made ; 
While  the  golden-rod  and  the  aster  tall  Uiat  bend  o'er  its  flashing  way. 
Seem  sceptres  fit  for  the  woodland  kings,  decked  oat  m  their  bright  array: 
A  pageant  of  splendor  unknown  of  old,  the  pomp  of  the  autumn  fkott; 
Are  they  mourning  now  in  their  gorgeous  robes  for  their  summer  beauty  lost  7 

No  voice  of  grief  for  the  glory  gone  is  heard  through  the  whispering  shade, 
Save  he  plaintive  wail  of  the  moaning  wind,  as  it  sighs  where  flowers  are  laid ; 
Or  lashed  into  fury  by  stormy  skies  it  sweeps  through  the  boughs  in  wrath. 
With  the  bright  leaves  strown  upon  its  way,  like  wreaths  in  a  conqueror's  path. 
Hurled  from  their  home  on  the  swaying  spray,  at  the  breath  of  the  fitful  gust, 
Rising  and  foiling  in  golden  clouds,  a  shower  of  radiant  dust. 

The  heaven  looks  lovelier  than  its  wont,  through  the  forest's  fretted  rift, 
With  the  foliage  piled  against  its  depths,  in  many  a  gorgeous  drift ; 
Even  the  sunlight  hath  caught  a  glow,  through  the  colored  branches  sent, 
Like  the  rays  flrom  a  high  stained  casement  shed,  with  orange  and  crimson  Uent ; 
While  the  distant  mountains,  all  wreathed  in  mist,  have  an  added  glory  flnag, 
By  the  worid  of  rainbows,  the  fairy  realm  on  every  hill-side  flung ! 

How  radiant  is  that  bright  domain,  when  the  tempest's  rage  ia  past. 

And  the  equinox  o'er  the  stately  trees  hath  its  robe  of  beauty  cast ; 

So  hushed  and  still  are  the  rainbow  glades,  that  we  half  unconscious  trea<i. 

With  a  lighter  step,  as  though  we  moved  'mid  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead ; 

And  we  watch  in  yam  through  the  bright  arcades,  for  the  angels'  white-winged  forms. 

For  the  glory  of  heaven  seems  passed  to  earth  through  the  portals  of  its  storms! 
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THE  STONE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 


eSAPTSH    BtOHTB. 


*  Thb  camp*i  ttir  and  crowd  and  ceaaeleaa  'larnm. 
The  nelghinff  war-hone,  the  airnhattering  trumpeC» 
The  unvaried,  attll  returning  hour  of  duty, 
Words  of  command,  and  exercise  of  anua  — 
There  'a  nothing  here,  there  'a  nothing  in  all  ttiia 
To  aaUsf  J  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart  I'  Taa  Pioooxk>mi  vt. 

Thin  veins  of  smoke  toiled  upward  in  the  lazy  atmosphere  from 
numerous  camp-fires  in  the  distance,  as  a  motley  cavalcade  crossed  the 
Rio  Guanipo,  at  the  close  of  an  October  afternoon.  The  sun,  bared 
of  his  beams,  glowed  with  an  intensity  of  light,  as  if  he  were  drawing 
within  his  narrow  disk  the  heat  which  lay  upon  the  open  plains  during 
the  day,  while  a  broad  effulgence  spread  over  the  expanse  like  the 
glare  from  a  burning  ship  on  the  surface  of  a  calm  and  silent  sea. 
Myriads  of  insects  glittered  like  sparks  of  fire ;  birds  with  burnished 
wings  rocked  upon  the  green  sedges  that  margined  the  stream;  scores 
of  tropical  kiss-ilowers  (our  humming-birds)  hung  over  the  bells  of 
parasitic  plants,  as  if  listening  to  vespers  that  *  tolled  a  perfume  on 
the  passing  air;'  and  flowers,  already  wet  with  the  early  dews,  stood 
up  like  sentinels  in  buffered  and  blue,  beside  the  banks  of  the  Guanipo. 

'Viva/*  said  the  horsemen,  as  they  gained  the  opposite  bank,  and 
rising  up  in  their  stirrups  looked  toward  the  dbtant  camp  :  *El  eampo 
de  Rihas  /' 

The.  three  who  brought  up  the  rear  were  different  in  appearance 
from  the  common  peons  who  preceded  them.  In  the  centre,  upon  a 
powerful  black  horse,  larger  than  the  ordinary  mustangs  of  the  party, 
sat  a  man  clad  in  a  suit  of  simple  grey,  without  any  distinguishing^ 
mark  except  the  red  sash  around  his  waist,  and  a  sword-belt  and  silver 
buckle,  from  which  depended  a  large  and  heavy  sabre.  A  wide- 
brimmed,  brown  felt  hat,  was  pressed  down  over  his  brows,  beneath 
which  clustered  a  profusion  of  dark  curling  hair ;  a  heavy  beard  and 
moustache  covered  the  lower  part  of  a  face  which  was  decidedly  hand- 
some, while  the  close-fitting  habit  which  he  wore,  set-off  a  figure  at 
once  graceful  and  athletic.  Beside  him,  on  his  right,  rode  a  person- 
age whose  broad  black  hat,  looped  up  at  the  sides,  denoted  a  padre,  or 
Catholic  priest.  His  huge  spurs  and  stirrups  were  mounted  with 
silver,  little  bits  of  which  fringed  the  caparisons  of  his  horse  : 

'  Am)  when  he  rode,  men  might  hia  bridle  hear, 
Gingling  in  a  whiatling  wind  aa  clear 
Anaeke  aa  loud,  aa  doth  the  chapel  bell.* 

Padre  Pacheco,  for  so  was  he  called,  had  a  face  that  betokened 
good-living  and  good-nature.  Two  little  merry  eyes  rolled  in  their 
sockets,  under  a  fine  pair  of  brows  that  could  be  knit  in  a  knot  of  de- 
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tenninadon  if  necessary,  and  beneath  the  beautiful  poncho  which  he 
wore  as  a  protection  against  the  heavy  dew,  were  concealed  his  cassock, 
a  pair  of  excellent  pistols,  a  keen  machete,  and  an  indomitable  heart. 

'  You  have  neen  like  a  me,'  he  said  to  his  companion  in  a  peculiarly 
sweet  English,  tempered  with  both  a  Spanish  and  Milesian  accent, 
for  his  mother  was  from  the  green  island  of  Ire.  *  You  have  neen 
like  a  me  in  your  country,  I  think  a ;  for  I  send  a  soul  of  enemie  to 
other  world,  and  save  e  soul  of  my  own  people  at  same  time.' 

Ayucha,  the  other  horsemen,  was  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Plain. 
A  shield  of  plaited  cane  covered  with  hide,  a  long  shaft  of  bamboo 
headed  with  a  sharp  lance,  the  never-failing  machete  and  a  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows,  completed  hiB  weapons.  He  wore  the  usual  rtuina, 
of  the  country,  a  circular  piece  of  dark-blue  cloth  fringed  with  red, 
which  reaches  to  the  saddle,  having  a  slit  in  the  centre  through  which 
the  head  is  thrust,  a  tiger-skin  cap  with  a  tufr  of  flamingo  feathers  and 
a  pair  of  sandals  made  of  wolf-skin,  otherwise  his  muscular  legs  and 
arms  were  bare,  and  rigid  as  the  bronze  whose  color  they  emulated. 
A  quantity  of  pure  White  horse-hair  attached  to  the  back  of  his  high- 
peaked  saddle,  served  by  way  of  horse-cloth  and  flowed  nearly  to  the 
crupper  of  his  steed,  while  his  ample  stirrups  were  of  massive  silver. 
A  settled  melancholy  rested  upon  the  6ne  features  of  him  who  rode 
in  the  centre.  Calm  and  reserved,  so  different  was  he  from  the  gar- 
rulous Creoles  that  he  was  surnamed  El  Cktllado,  or  the  silent. 

'  A  bitter  disappointment  this  will  be  to  our  young  general,'  he 
said  to  the  Padre  as  they  approached  the  camp. 

'  I  told  him  so.  I  told  him  Paez  could  never  get  *e  Llaneros  to 
leave  'e  plains.    E  will  fight  for  home,  but  never  leave  e.' 

'  Do  they  call  these  home  V  said  El  Callado,  pointing  to  the  mea- 
sureless steppes  which  were  only  skirted  by  the  sky. 

*  Si,  senor ;  home  to  *e  Llanero ;  to-day  'e  is  here,  to-morrow  far 
away ;  but  while  'e  is  on  'e  plain  his  feet  aie  free,  and  'e  has  God's 
sky  for  roof  for  him.' 

They  had  now  nearly  reached  the  camp  and  putting  spurs  to  their 
hones  rode  on  without  further  converse.  A  thousand  vivas  /  wel- 
comed them  from  the  wild  population.  A  wide  uregular  assemblage 
of  wildly-scattered  tents,  for  roost  of  the  men  slept  upon  the  bare 
ground,  with  here  and  there  a  few  booths  covered  with  skins,  blankets, 
or  merely  slender  poles  held  together  by  thongs  of  hide,  and  inter- 
laced with  sedges  and  the  broad  leaves  of  tropical  plants,  and  around 
the  central  marquee  a  little  town  of  canvass  formed  the  camp.  It  was 
pitched  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Guanipo,  which  came  to- 
gether in  this  place  in  the  shape  of  an  acute  angle.  A  ditch  cut  across 
the  base  and  a  breastwork  formed  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground, 
filled  in  with  branches  and  loose  earth,  served  to  protect  the  little 
army  from  their  foes.     Around  the  camp-fires,  soldiers  were  busy  pre- 

Saring  the  evening  meal  of  fish,  farhina,  fried  plantains,  etc.  Some 
ressed  in  coarse  white  pantaloons,  some  with  scarcely  any ;  here  a 
blue  coat,  there  the  remains  of  a  red  one ;  short  breeches  and  shoe- 
less feet,  ponchos,  ruanas,  sandals,  sashes,  bayonets  without  scabbards, 
and  scabbards  wi^out  swords,  rusty  muskets,  naked  Indians,  Negroes, 
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Creoles  of  every  shade ;  curled  hair,  straight  hair,  moustachios,  peona, 
xnulesi  horses,  dogs,  sombreros,  oaths,  laughter,  singing,  the  clmking^ 
of  guitars  and  every  imaginable  sight,  sound  and  smell,  saluted  the 
little  band  as  they  rode  over  the  rude  bridge  and  entered  the  encamp- 
ment. 

Accompanied  by  the  Padre,  El  Callado  sought  the  central  mar- 
quee. A  number  of  officers  stood  around  the  door  as  they  entered. 
Seated  at  a  small  table  covered  with  letters,  weapons,  epaulets, 
etc.,  was  the  young  major-general,  Joseph  Felix  Ribas,  second  in 
command  of  the  liberating  army  of  South  America.  Although  small 
in  stature  there  was  someUiing  manly  and  dignified  in  his  appearance. 
A  pure  olive  complexion  was  finely  set  off  by  his  coal-black  eyes  and 
military  moustache,  while  his  face  expressed  ingenuousness  and  affa- 
bilinr,  as  well  as  firmnes's  and  unflinching  courage. 

'  I  heard  of  your  arrival,'  he  said  in  French, '  and  now  what  news 
from  the  Llanos  1  (plains.) 

'  The  worst  possible  news,  the  Llaneros  will  not  leave  the  plains. 
Let  tho^e  who  live  in  cities  fight  for  cities,  they  say.  The  chiJdren  of 
the  Llapos  can  keep  themselves  free  without  assistance.' 

'  Now  may  the  curse  of  slavery  rest  upon  them  and  their  race  for- 
ever !  —  wretches !  thieves !  apostates  !  and  this  from  Paez,  too  V 

*  This  from  the  chie&.  Paez  will  be  here  with  a  few  followers  to- 
morrow.' 

'  There  is  some  consolation  in  that'  '  Ah  I'  continued  Ribas.  '  He 
who  would  achieve  great  actions  must  feed  his  heart  upon  the  bitter 
food  of  disappointment  until  it  is  venom-proof.  I  have  seen  liberty  hov^ 
ering  over  my  country.  I  have  watchea  her  until  I  thought  she  would 
alight  and  gather  us  beneath  the  shadow  of  her  mighty  winp;  but  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  hope  seemed  realized,  she  soared  upward, 
upward  into  the  free  air  as  if  the  earth  were  too  gross,  too  human,  fbr  an 
abiding  place.  You  are  fix>m  the  free  North  and  understand  me.  Yoa 
see  this  multitude  which  surrounds  me  —  what  do  they  think  of  liberty  1 
Freedom  from  toil,  privation  and  anxiety  ?  Freedom  from  the  arro- 
gance of  wealth  and  the  oppression  of  unwholesome  laws  I  You  know, 
and  I  (who  have  been  in  tree  and  merry  England,)  know  this  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for.  Would  to  God  that  it  were  so.  Custom,  prejudice, 
&shion,  the  love  of  display  and  the  meanness  of  opulence,  fetter  the 
people  as  surely  as  rigid  governments  and  despotic  princes.  But 
there  are  some  mdependent  spirits  who  are  above  even  these,  free  in 
mind,  as  well  as  in  person,  of  whom  it  will  be  said  at  some  ^ture 
day,  these  men  only  have  realized  that  liberty  for  which  the  world  has 
groaned,  and  wept,  and  bled  for  thousands  of  years :  t/tese  are  the 
true  freemen  of  a  republic.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  beings,  my 
countrymen,  I  would  fain  strive  against  their  oppressors.  We  must 
first  strike  the  manacles  from  their  hands,  and  then  in  time  we  may 
unfetter  their  minds.  But  I  forget ;  you  are  weary  with  your  long 
ride ;  take  this,'  he  added, '  and  peruse  it  at  your  leisure ;  it  is  a  com- 
mission of  Gefe  de  Brigdda,  and  now  you  are  colonel ;  not  major,  in 
tl)e  republican  army.' 

The  Padre,  who  was  as  conversant  with  the  French  language  as  a 
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Cboctaw ;  listened  to  all  this  in  silence,  but  when  he  heard  the  words 
'  Grefe  de  Brigada,'  and  saw  the  commission,  he  turned,  congratulated 
the  newly  made  colonel,  and  said  in  Spanish : 

'  What  for  me,  Excelencia !     I  too  wish  to  be  promoted.' 

'  You,  Padre  ]'  replied  Ribas,  smiling, '  well  then,  raise  a  corps  of 
little  Fachecos  and  I  will  make  you  corporal.  You  shall  march  at 
their  head  and  the  soldiers  shall  salute  you  with  '  Viva,  corporal  Padre 
Pacheco  I  commander  of  the  valiant  Pachejitos  !' 

This  home-thrust  appeared  to  delight  the  little  padre  amazingly ; 
his  eyes  twinkled  as  he  replied :  '  It  shall  be  as  you  say,  Excelencia. 
Viva,  los  Pachejitos !' 

When  El  Callado  reached  his  tent,  he  found  Ayucha  waiting  for 
him.  The  stalwart  child  of  the  plain  stood  upright  beside  the  door, 
with  his  long  spear  resting  in  the  hollow  of  his  naked  arm.  '  I  am 
here  to  warn  you,'  he  said.  *  To-morrow  Paez  comes,  and  with  him 
Calpang  the  half-breed.  I  foresee  that  you  will  have  much  to  do 
with  these  wars.    Beware  of  the  half-breed  !' 

El  Callado,  who  understood  enough  Spanish  to  comprehend  him, 
answered : 

*  Why  do  you  warn  me  ]     Is  he  not  to  be  trusted  V 

*  Trusted  1  Yes,  I  would  trust  him  while  my  bow  was  bent  and 
the  arrow  notched  in  the  string-^ no  farther!' 

'  Then  why  is  he  free  1     Why  not  arrest  him  ]' 

'  Because  he  is  useful.  When  that  dart  is  blown  we  break  the 
reed.  Adios  !'  So  saying,  he  strode  away,  and  was  soon  lost  amid 
the  tents  and  the  twilight 

The  young  officer  stood  at  the  canvass  door  meditating.  One  by 
one  the  stars  burned  in  the  pure  ether  of  the  tropics ;  constellation 
after  constellation,  unknown  in  his  native  valleys,  glittered  in  the 
firmament,  and  reminded  him  of  his  utter  loneliness  in  a  strange  land. 
Not  only  did  he  feel  that  he  was  exiled  from  the  free  hills,  the  broad 
forests  and  the  peerless  river  of  his  boyhood  ;  not  only  was  he  es- 
tranged from  friends,  home,  and  the  language  he  had  learnt  at  his 
mother's  knee,  but  an  alien  to  the  very  stars  he  had  watched  from 
infancy  to  manhood,  it  seemed,  as  he  gazed  into  the  deeps  of  that 
foreign  sky,  as  if  Heaven  itself  had  deserted  him. 

Mean  time  the  good  padre,  who  never  suffered  an  idle  hour  to  wing 
away  without  plucking  a  few  feathers  of  enjoyment,  directed  his 
steps  toward  a  large  tent  of  canvass  illuminated  with  many  liehts. 
A  circular  excavation  in  the  centre,  about  two  feet  deep,  served  for 
the  cock-pit  of  the'  camp,  around  which  clustered  an  audience  of 
officers,  peons  and  soldiers,  all  watching  the  mimic  duel  with  intense 
anxiety,  and  gambling  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  means,  whether  for 
a  rial  or  a  dozen  doubloons.  The  padre,  holding  a  canvass-bag  in 
one  hand,  edged  his  way  through  the  crowd,  without  even  so  much 
as  a  '  by  your  leave,'  scrambled  down  into  the  pit  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  pending  contest,  and  holding  up  one  finger,  said :  '  Who  bets 
against  the  black  cock  V 

There  was  no  response.     The  padre's  cock  was  too  well  known. 

*  Who  beta  one  doubloon  to  two  V 
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tain-general  of  the  Spanish  forces.     Various  conflicts  took  place ; 

Provinces  revolted  from  side  to  side,  and  the  treaty  of  Vittoria,  in 
uly,  1812,  again  deprived  Venezuela  of  her  liberties.  Millares 
was  exiled,  and  died  in  a  Spanish  prison.  The  conquerors  com- 
mitted the  most  frightful  atrocities  upon  the  defenceless  people. 
Gray-headed  age  and  the  cherub  sleeping  upon  its  mother's  bosom, 
young  girls  in  the  dawn  of  womanhood  and  matrons  who  bad  lis- 
tened to  the  prattle  of  a  third  generation,  were  wantonly  massacred 
by  the  pitiless  mercenaries  of  a  foreign  power.  Colonel  Bolivar, 
who  had  just  returned  from  an  unsuccessfu)  mission  to  procure  aid 
from  England,  fled  to  the  twin  republic,  raised  an  army,  and  marched 
to  rescue  his  country  from  its  oppressors.  San  lago  Marinno,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  province  of  Cumana,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
defeated  General  Monteverde,  then  commander  of  the  royal  armies, 
in  a  pitched  battle  at  Maturin.  Soon  after,  the  patriots,  led  by  Boli- 
var and  Ribas,  beat  the  Spaniards  under  General  Tiscar  in  several 
battles,  and  finally  took  possession  of  Caraccas. 

Venezuela,  now  separated  in  three  divisions,  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
cruel  wars.  lago  Marinno  assumed  the  title  of  Dictator  of  the  East- 
em  Provinces  of  Barcelona  and  Cumana ;  Bolivar  took  that  of  Dic- 
tator of  the  West,  comprising  Caraccas,  Margarita  and  Barinas ;  while 
Monteverde  held  Maracaybo,  Core  and  Guayana.  At  this  time,  like 
two  contending  waves,  arose  the  Infernal  Legions  of  Boves,  and  the 
Llaneros  under  Paez.  The  former,  composed  of  black  and  mulatto 
criminals  and  miscreants  of  the  worst  description,  rapidly  increased, 
and  spread  horror  and  desolation  over  Venezuela.  The  Llaneros, 
the  wild  population  of  the  plains,  principally  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
equally  merciless,  although  contending  for  liberty,  returned  injury 
for  injury,  and  repaid  atrocity  with  atrocity.  Wo  unto  the  Spaniard 
who  fell  into  their  hands !  —  they  spared  no  prisoners,  old  or  youn^. 
Mean  time  the  royalists  were  gaining  ground ;  for  v^ant  of  a  suffi- 
cient marine  the  patriots  could  not  prevent  the  landing  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Spain ;  Boves  and  his  myrmidons  hung  around  Caraccas, 
and  the  war  was  prolonged  with  varied  success  on  either  side.  At 
last  the  two  dictators  joined  their  forces  to  crush  the  power  of  Boves, 
whose  legions  were  aujgmenting  with  the  hours.  The  battle  of  La 
Puerta,  in  the  month  of  June,  1814,  followed,  and  the  patriots  were 
beaten,  the  remnants  of  their  army  tracked  fixim  place  to  place, 
and  all  prisoners  shot  Caraccas  again  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  enemy;  Bolivar  and  Marinno  escaped  on  boara  of  a  small 
vessel;  the  '  Bianchi,'  and  sailed  to  Carthagena ;  while  the  brave 
Ribas,  who  refused  to  desfrt  the  broken  and  dispirited  remains  of 
the  army,  joined  issue  with  their  fate,  and  fell  back  upon  the  city  of 
Maturin.  About  three  months  after  the  battle  of  La  Pueita  the  inci- 
dents took  place  which  are  related  in  the  last  chapter.  Ribas,  with 
part  of  his  army,  had  endeavored  to  effect  a  junction  with  Paez  at 
the  forks  of  the  Guanipo,  and  then  with  the  united  forces  march  to 
attack  Caraccas.  What  success  he  met  with  the  reader  already 
knows ;  and  now, '  Viva  i'  Let  us  proceed  with  the  narrative. 
While  the  jolly  padre  and  his  associates  were  poiBuing  the  spoxts 
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of  the  ring,  preparations  were  in  progress  outside  the  camp  for  a 
contest  of  severer  character.  Tent  after  tent  disappeared  as  the 
lights  were  extinguished ;  repose  stretched  its  hundred  arms  through- 
out the  camp,  and  the  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  '  Alerto  P  of 
the  distant  sentries. 

The  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofi  was  heard  approaching^ 

'  Quien  va  V  said  the  sentinel. 

'  Amigo  /'  was  the  response ;  the  pass-word  was  given,  and  the 
Bcout  entered  the  palisado  and  proceeded  to  the  marquee  of  the 
commandant. 

•  A  large  body,  you  say  1' 

'  A  thousand  or  more,  Excelencia.  They  halted,  but  I  think  only 
to  determine  the  plan  of  attack.' 

'  It  is  not  Paez  ? — you  are  sure  of  that  V 

'  Oierte,  Excelencia ;  these  are  from  the  North.^ 

'  About  a  league  off?' 

•  Si,  Sefior.* ' 

The  alarm  was  given,  and  as  suddenly  hushed ;  noiseflessly  the 
officers  went  from  tent  to  tent ;  men  and  arms  clustered  under  the 
starlight;  the  bridge  was  removed,  the  single  piece  of  ordnance 
loaded,  the  sentries  withdrawn,  and  a  sflent  host  gazed  upon  the 
misty  plains  of  Barcelona,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
When  we  anticipate  an  event,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  time 
moves  slowly.  Hour  afier  hour  elapsed,  and  the  soldiers  exhausted 
their  patience  and  '  maldicions'  upon  the  tardy  advance  of  those 
whose  coming  was  doom.  At  last  they  were  gratified.  They  saw 
a  vast  body,  like  a  cloud,  on  the  plains ;  they  could  even  hear  a  faint 
clash  of  arms  as  the  men  dismounted  and  prepared  to  advance  on 
foot.  Here  and  there  a  single  figure  crept  to  the  brink  of  the  stream 
to  reconnoitre,  ai)d  then  stole  off  to  report.  Anon  the  whole  dark 
battalia  mdved  up  and  crossed  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  above 
tlie  camp.  '  Here  they  come !'  The  dense  crowd  of  fniscreants 
approach,  near,  nearer ;  and  now  a  few  rods  only  are  between  them 
and  the  breastworks. 

•  They  did  not  expect  to  find  that  ditcb,'  said  Ribas  in:  a  whisper 
to  £1  Callado.  '  Do  you  see  the  black  pennons  relieved  against  the 
sky  ?     It  is  the  infernal  troop  of  Machado,  the  runaway  slave.' 

Nearer,  nearer,  near     ^ 

'  Fire !'  shouted  Ribas ;  and  the  flash  of  a  thousand  guns  broke 
from  the  dark  parapet 

With  the  yell  of  fiends  the  assailants  returned  the  fire  and  rushed 
to  the  attack ;  hundreds  threw  themselves  into  the  water ;  living  and 
dying  sank  under  the  press,  and  over  a  bridge  of  bodies  crossed  the 
terrible  legion,  and  swarmed  like  bees  upon  the  works.  Hand  to 
hand  —  lance  against  lance  ;  the  musket  was  abandoned  for  the  keen, 
broad-bladed  machete ;  sabres,  axes,  every  conceivable  weapon  ad- 
ded to  the  carnage,  while  the  single  piece  of  artillery  swept  down 
hosts  with  every  discharge.  It  was  in  the  centre,  where  the  en- 
trance was  blocked  up  with  logs,  that  the  blood  flowed  thickest  A 
broad  platform  of  eardi  afforded  a  foot-hold,  and  here  Machado,  a 
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gigantic  black,  with  a  crowd  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  tried  to  cut 
hiB  way  into  the  fort.  The  patriots  fought  with  desperation ;  dead 
and  wounded  lay  under  their  feet ;  they  stood  upon  the  bloody  bo- 
dies, and  repelled  the  assault  with  the  energy  of  despair.  At  last 
they  wavered,  and  the  terrible  cutlass  of  Machado  was  striking  down 
the  paralyzed  men,  when  a  warrior  nearly  naked  sprung  upon  the 
parapet.  It  was  Ayucha.  One  vigorous  thrust  of  his  spear,  and  the 
black  chief  fell  back,  with  the  keen  steel  driven  through  his  breast. 
The  blow  is  decisive.  *  Viva  la  patria  V  breaks  from  an  hundred 
lips ;  the  cry  is  echoed  by  the  whole  line,  and  the  republicans  surge 
like  a  resistless  billow  over  the  barriers,  and  drive  the  panic-struck 
legion  before  them.  '  Viva  la  patria !  viva  los  republicanos !'  De- 
feat has  changed  into  a  rout ;  &e  black  bands  fly,  and  the  soldiers 
of'Ribas  are  masters  of  the  field. 

Morning  was  breaking  in  the  East  as  El  Callado  returned  from 
the  pursuit.  Hundreds  of  the  dead  lay  upon  the  ground,  but  wounded 
there  were  none.  As  he  entered  the  fort,  he  saw  a  group  of  about 
fifty  wretches  tied  together  with  thongs  of  hide.  In  front  of  them  a 
file  of  soldiers  with  loaded  guns  was  awaiting  the  command  of  an 
officer.  He  turned  from  the  cruel  sight,  and  in  a  moment  the  di»- 
charge  of  musketry  and  screams  of  the  prisoners  told  the  story. 

Such  was  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  civil  war  in  Venezuela. 
The  victors  on  either  side  spared  neither  wounded  nor  prisonezB ; 
all  were  massacred. 


OBAPTSa   Tff«TB. 


'  Trou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  nnbappy  i 
Thif  wide  and  unlvenal  theatre 
Presents  more  wofnl  pageant!  than  the  aceas 
Wherein  we  play '  •  Ab  Too  Liit«  lr.» 


Paore  Pacheco  had  not  been  idle  during  the  tnj.  With  his  i 
sock  tucked  up  in  his  belt,  a  red  handkerchief  knotted  about  his 
head  which  was  as  round  as  a  thirty-two  pound  shot,  and  a  short 
straight  sword  in  his  right  hand,  he  trotted  gaily  into  the  camp,  almost 
the  last  one  frt)m  the  pursuit. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  departure ;  tents  were  struck, 
arms  put  in  readiness,  the  single  cannon  limbered,  and  rude  palan- 
quins made  of  canvass  and  tent-poles  to  transport  the  wounded. 
Mean  time  the  sun  rose  in  the  East,  and  the  spears  of  Paez  glittered 
in  the  West  •  Here  they  come  !'  was  the  cry,  as  the  long  line  of 
horsemen  rapidly  approached. 

'  About  an  hundred  and  fifty,'  said  Ribas,  shutting  up  the  glass ; 
*  and  here  lie  more  than  twice  that  number  of  the  Infernal  Legion 
ready  to  receive  them.  How  surprised  they  will  be !  •  Let  those 
who  live  in  cities  fight  for  cities  V  We  can  keep  the  plain,  too,  if 
necessary;  eh.  Padre  1     Evidence  of  that  lyin^  all  around.     Hark!' 

A  shout  from  the  advancing  horsemen  was  joyfully  answered  by 
the  '  vivas  !'  of  the  victors.  The  wild  Llaneros,  shaking  their  long 
lances,  galloped  into  the  camp,  and  the  generals  were  locked  in  each 
other's  arms. 
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A  more  picturesque  troop  of  cavalry  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Mounted  upon  the  wild  horses  of  the  plain,  and  armed  with  pistols, 
carbines,  sabres,  or  long  spears ;  their  heads  covered  with  caps  of 
akin  or  hats  of  felt,  and  decorated  with  feathers  of  every  hue ;  some 
wea^g  loose  trousers  that  reached  to  the  knee,  fringed  with  leather 
and  bits  of  iron  or  silver,  that  jingled  as  they  rode,  others  with  their 
legs  and  arms  entirely  bare,  except  that  a  rude  sandal  of  hide  co- 
vered the  foot,  which,  garnished  with  a  cruel  spur,  was  thrust  into 
a  huge  stirrup  of  wooid  or  iron ;  their  bridles  of  rope,  hide,  lor 
,twisted  horse-hair,  with  or  without  bits,  nearly  all  wearing  the  ruana^ 
<nr  a  coarse,  short  blanket,  while  each  savage  &ce  was  rendered  still 
more  warlike  by  a  short,  fierce  moustache  —  such  was  the  appearance 
of  the  formidable  Llaneros,  the  Arabs  of  the  South- American  plains. 
Here  and  there  a  parti-colored  uniform  told  its  own  story  of  a  suc- 
xsessful  foray  against  the  Spaniards,  or  at  times  a  naked  Achilles  gal- 
loped along,  wearing  a  brass  helmet  which,  in  true  Homeric  style,  he 
liad  taken  from  some  dead  enemy. 

A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held  in  the  marquee,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Paez  and  his  Llaneros,  with  the  addition  of  such 
horsemen  as  could  be  spared  from  the  camp,  should  proceed  at  once 
after  the  frigitives. 

'  My  men  have  only  riddpn  ten  miles  this  morning,'  said  Paez ; 
'  and  i£  it  were  forty,  they  would  not  rest  until  they  had  seen  the 
backs,  of  those  devO-birds.'  So  saying,  he  rose  to  give  orders  for 
thepursuit. 

Tne  preparations  were  now  completed ;  mules  and  horses  stood 
waiting,  laden  with  camp-furniture ;  the  soldiers  filed  over  the  bridge, 
Pae?  with  his  troop  of  cavalry  waved  their  '  adios'  and  galloped  off, 
and  the  little  army  of  Ribas  took  up  its  line  of  march  towara  Matu- 
rin,  while  a  large  pile  of  such  articles  as  could  not  be  transported 
sent  up  a  waving  column  of  fire  and  smoke  from  the  Centre  of  the 
deserted  camp.  Such,  too,  is  the  fiite  of  populous  cities ;  the  busy 
crowds,  the  hurrying  foot-steps,  the  careless  laugh  and  the  mingling 
of  firiends,  are  to-day  ;  but  Desolation  sits  like  Marius  brooding  over 
the  silent  ruins,  on  the  morrow. 

£1  Gallado  and  Ayucha  rode  side  by  side  over  the  grassy  plains. 
'  Tou  promised  me  xhe  story  of  your  life,'  said  the  former ;  *  perhaps 
I  may  never  have  another  opportunity  to*hear  it.' 

The  swart  warrior  compressed  his  Tips,  as  if  smitten  with  a  sudden 
pain.  '  You  shall  hear,'  he  replied ;  '  listen  to  the  story  of  Ayucha, 
and  learn  why  the  shadow  rests  forever  upon  his  soul : 

'  I  was  bom  upon  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  which  we  call  in  our 
tongue '  Pard-na-trnga^'  or  King  of  Rivers.  My  fathers  were  the  Zu- 
rinas,  a  free  tribe,  which  the  Portuguese  never  conquered ;  if  they 
took  any  of  them  prisoners,  the  captives  died  by  their  own  hands. 
At  last  the  Jesuits  came ;  they  were  without  arms ;  they  brought 
words  of  peace.  The  Zurinas  are  cruel  to  their  enemies,  but  the 
Jesuits  walked  among  them  without  fear.  They  taught  us  that 
Ohbist^  who  was  God's  child,  came  to  save  all,  even  die  Zurinas 
who  Uve  beside  the  Amazon  in  the  wilderness.    These  were  Span- 
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ish  Jesuits,  not  Portuguese ;  if  they  had  been  Portuguese,  perhaps 
I  should  not  be  here  now.  At  last  the  time  arrived  when  some  of 
them  must  return.  I  loved  them  even  better  than  I  did  my  father 
and  mother ;  for  they  told  me  of  the  Christ  who  died  for  all  the 
world ;  so  I  left  my  home  beside  the  Amazon  and  followed  their 
footsteps.  They  went  to  Bogota,  then  down  the  Magdalena,  and 
sailed  for  Spain ;  but  me  they  left  with  an  old  man,  a  Spaniard, 
one  Juan  Rosana.  With  him  I  lived  many  years.  His  wife  was 
dead,  and  he  had  an  only  daughter.  Her  name,'  said  Ayucha,  with 
a  profound  sigh, '  was  Antonia;  She  was  a  child  when  I  came  to 
Bogota,  but  we  grew  up  together,  and  when  I  was  nineteen  she  was 
fourteen.  I  could  not  help  loving  her,  and  she  loved  me  ;  her  fetiher 
even  said  jestingly  that  I  should  have  her  for  my  little  wife,  if  I  was 
ffood.  I  knew  Siat  it  was  a  jest.  When  did  the  Spaniard  ever  give 
his  daughter  to  a  Zurina  1  But  still  a  hope  put  forth  its  fragile  leaves 
in  my  breast,  and  that  idle  word  was  its  sunshine.  The  Jesuits  had 
given  me  a  silver  crucifix  ;  I  gave  it  to  Rosano,  and  told  him  to  wear 
It.  The  crucifix  was  my  all,  yet  I  parted  with  it  for  that  word. 
Some  time  after  this,  a  p^rty  of  sailors  came  over  to  Bogota ;  they 
told  me  of  Spain,  and  many  Uiings  which  I  wanted  to  hear  of;  then 
they  offered  me  wine  to  drink.  I  did  not  know  the  danger,  and 
^rank  until  I  was  .crazy.  When  I  went  home  my  master  was  stand- 
ing waiting  for  me,  with  a  heavy  thong.  As  I  entered  he  struck  me 
a  violent  blow,  then  another,  be&re  'Tenia  could  arrest  his  arm.  He 
was  very  passionate',  yet  he  had  never  before  done  this.  It  sobered 
me,  but  I  was  stupified ;  I  looked  around  for  a*  weapon,  and  finding 
none,  walked  through  the  house  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  though 
my  heart  was  on  fire.  That  night,  after  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  I  crept 
into  his  chamber  with  a  knife  in  my  hand.  The  moon,  shining 
through  the  casement,  made  the  room  so  light  that  I  could  haye 
counted  every  hair  on  his  white  head.  I  clutched  the  knife,  and 
took  a  strange  pleasure  in  standing  over  him  watching  his  breast  rise 
and  fall  as  he  slept ;  I  even  held  the  point  so  close  as  almost  to  touch 
him,  and  thought, '  With  one  blow  1  can  still  that  motion  forever ! 
by  my  will  he  lives  or  dies  !'  His  arm  rested  upon  his  left  breast ; 
I  waited  for  him  to  move  it  that  I  might  strike  there.  At  last  he 
stirred;  his  arm  fell  by  his  side — I  raised  the  knife;  he  turned  a 
little,  and  the  crucifix,  which  he  always  wore  by  a  chain  around  his 
neck,  slid  across  his  bosom  and  lay  directly  upon  his  heart.  1  drew 
back  my  hand,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  Crucified  had  stretched  forth 
His  arms  to  protect  him.  I  could  not  kill  him  with  that  cross  on  his 
breast !  At  the  end  of  the  chamber  was  a  half-open  door,  and  I 
kneyv  that  'Tenia  slept  there.  I  stepped  softly  over  the  mats,  went 
in,  and  awakened  her.  I  told  her  that  I  was  going  to  leave  Bogota 
tl^at  night.  She  threw  her  arms  around  me ;  she  pressed  me  to  her 
bosom.  I  implored  her  to  fly  with  me ;  I  even  threatened  to  destroy 
myself  if  she  did  not  She  loved  me — me,  the  wild  Zurina -*-even 
better  than  her  old  father !  and  we  left  the  chamber  together.  The 
old  man  had  given  me  a  mule  a  short  time  before.  I  placed  the 
panniers  across  his  back ;  in  one  of  them  was  a  store  of  food  for  the 
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journey,  in  the  other  the  poor  weeping  'Tonia.  Momine  found  us 
fiur  on  our  way  over  the  mountains.  I  took  unfrequented  paths,  and 
in  a  few  days  we  gained  the  plains.  .  If  they  pursued  us  we  never 
heard  of  it. 

'  I  joined  the  Llaneros,  and  before  many  years  owned  many  herds, 
lived  in  a  large  hacienda  of  my  own,  and  my  wife  became  the  mo- 
ther of  two  little  boys.  Then  I  felt  a  longing  to  see  my  father  and 
mother  and  my  people,  the  Zurinas,  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Amazon. 
I  went.  My  father  was  an  old  man,  who  scarcely  knew  me ;  my 
mother  was  dead.  Before  I  returned  the  war  broke  out,  and  the 
Llaneros  joined  the  patriots.  The  accursed  Boves  raised  his  Infer- 
nal Division,  and  while  our  lances  were  gathering  on  the  frontier,  he 
penetrated  to  the  villages  where  our  wives  and  children  reposed  in 
nappy  security.  Mean  time  I  cast  aside  the  dress  I  had  worn  for 
many  years ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  breathe  the  free  air  in  it ; 
for  I  was  still  a  wild  Zurina  at  heart  I  even  parted  with  my  wea- 
pons, and  once  more  carried  the  bow  and  quiver  of  my  fitthers ;  and 
then  I  was  free — I  exulted — I  was  a  man ! 

'  Many  months  passed  before  I  returned.  Day  af^er  day,  as  I  rode 
over  the  plains,  they  told  me  of  the  massacres  and  burnings.  I  has- 
tened toward  my  home.  It  lay  in  a  little  green  hollow,  with  a  brook 
at  the  bottom  ;  in  front  of  the  ranche  was  a  huge  cocoa- tree,  whose 
top  rose  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  could  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance,  although  the  village  was  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  valley. 
It  was  night  when  I  reached  that  part  of  the  plain  where  I  knew  I 
could  see  the  tree.  Moonlight,  and  still  as  the  dead  ! — but  no  tree 
woe  there  I  I  rode  with  the  speed  of  wind ;  my  tired  horse  stum- 
bled and  fell ;  I  left  him,  and  ran  alone  to  the  top  of  the  hillock. 
Merciful  Mother  of  Heaven  !  my  house  was  gone  1 — a  white  waste 
of  ashes  lay  in  its  place  !  There  was  no  house ;  no  'Tenia ;  not 
even  my  sweet  babes  left — they  had  all  perished!'  And  Ayucha 
clasped  his  hands  wildly  together,  and  burst  into  tears.  '  But,  ac- 
cursed Boves  !'  said  he, '  there  is  yet  a  day  for  us!  My  wife,  my 
little  ones,  are  in  heaven ;  but  when  diat  day  comes,  you  shall  howl 
in  hell!' 

'  Ayucha !'  said  his  companion, '  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has 
suffered  —  I  too  am  alone  in  the  world.     Let  us  be  brothers.' 

And  the  swart  Southern  grasped  the  offered  hand  of  the  wanderer ; 
for  sympathy,  the  all-powerful,  had  linked  their  souls  together. 

'  Ah  !  good  Senores,'  cried  the  little  padre,  riding  up  to  them,  '  Vou 
have  been  telling  your  exploits  of  last  night,  I  suppose  ?  Eh  !  eh  ! 
but  did  you  hear  of  my  fight  this  morning  ?  You  see  I  could  not  run 
after  them  like  you,  my  children,  so  the  old  padre  had  to  saddle  his 
horse.  Well,  well,  you  know  I  was  not  far  behind  them.  There  was 
one  bie  black  picaro,  who  ran  along  the  south  branch  of  the  river  —  I 
after  bim.  I  gained  upon  him,  when  he  stopped  !  Before  I  could 
pull  up  he  was  on  my  bridle  hand  with  a  long  knife.  I  could  not  strike 
nim  with  my  sword,  for  my  left  arm  was  in  my  way,  so  I  kept  wheel- 
ing around  and  around,  and  he  with  me ;  at  last  I  made  a  sudden  turn* 
ai^  got  him  directly  in  front  of  my  horse's  head,  he  ran  at  me  on  the 
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right,  for  the  river  was  on  the  left  I  drove  my  Bpurs  into  the  horse ; 
he  dashed  forward,  and  as  the  black  thief  raised  his  knife,  I  struck 
.  him  with  my  sword  under  the  arm-pit !' 

'Well,  Padre r 

'  Well,  his  arm  flew  into  the  air  about  ten  feet  I  should  think,  with 
a  piece  of  the  breast  and  a  good  part  of  his  head.  But  do  you  know 
the  dead  hand  still  kept  hold  of  the  knife  1  so  I  took  it  away  and  here 
it  is ;'  so  saying,  the  good  Padre  drew  a  long  keen  knife  from  under 
the  saddle-flap  and  twisted  it  curiously  around  before  Ayucha  and  his 
companion. 

A  fourth  horseman  now  joined  thjem.  It  was  a  man  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  £ded  velvet  jacket  and  loose  mamaluke 
trousers  open  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  with  a  row  of  silver  but- 
tons down  the  sides.  A  pair  of  conspicuous  pistols  projected  from 
hb  red  sash,  a  long  sabre  hung  by  his  side  and  a  little  musquetoon 
was  strapped  across  his  shoulders.  Under  his  slouched  fel^hat  was 
a  diminutive  yet  handsome  face  with  a  keen  pair  of  eyes,  as  hard 
and  bright  as  steel  and  quite  as  cold.  There  was  a  something  too  in 
the  expression  of  the  thin  lips  not  calculated  to  win  at  first  sight.  It 
was  a  face  to  mistrust,  yet  upon  acquaintance  that  impression  wore 
away.  There  was  something  fearless  too  in  the  management  of  his 
handsome  little  black  mustang  that  told.  Take  him  all  m  all,  you  felt 
that  he  was  a  man  you  would  make  up  your  mind  to  avoid,  and  yet 
there  was  something  about  him  which  arrested  your  attention  in  spite 
of  yourself. 

Ayucha  drew  down  bis  black  brows  as  the  man  joined  them  and 
said  to  El  Callado  in  a  whisper : 

<  Calpang  the  half-breed  !' 

'  (rood  day,  Se&ores,  good  day  1*  said  the  spy,  with  an  easy  confi- 
dence. Now  although  many  men  possess  this  manner  in  perfection 
they  sometimes  fail  to  infuse  the  feeline  in  others.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  present  instance.  El  Callado  and  Ayucha  relapsed  into  silence ; 
even  Padre  Pacheco  lost  his  accustomed  garrulity,  and  a  constrained 
civility  seemed  to  dictate  tfa^  answers  to  numberless  questions  that 
Calpang  asked  concerning  the  events  of  the  preceding  night.  At 
last  the  clear  sparkle  of  a  distant  stream  was  seen  amid  a  cluster  of 
foliage,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tired  army  reached  its  banks.  Here 
and  there  a  canvass  tent  rose  amid  the  dense  multitude,  camp-fires 
were  reflected  ih  the  water,  and  dark  figures  flitted  around  prepar- 
ing the  evening  meal.  Slowly  the  sun  sank  in  the  sea-like  bosom  of 
the  plain,  the  stars  peeped  out  and  looked  down  upon  the  sunless  hemi- 
sphere, the  weary  soldiers  covered  themselves  with  their  blankets 
and  slumbered,  and  again  nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  drowsy 
pamp  but  the  plaintive  '  alerto  P  of  the  watchful  sentries. 

For  several  days  the  men  of  Ribaa  pursued  their  way  without  an 
event.  Now  encamping  beside  some  tributary  of  the  Gruanipo,  now 
on  thp  borders  of  a  sylvan  lake  or  near  a  wood  of  wild  orange  trees ; 
now  sleeping  under  the  clear  starlight  of  the  tropics,  anon  moving  in 
long  irregular  lines  over  grassy  plains  or  barren  strips  of  sand  diat 
stretched  across  thehrpath ;  or  occasionally  passing  asilent  village  whose 
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rained  walls  told  bow  flame  and  steel  had  conspired  against  helpless 
women  and  children  r  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  southern  temperament, 
with  dark  recollections  of  the  past  and  bright  hopes  of  the  niture,  the 
scanty  remnants  of  the  patriot  army  marched  onward  toward  Maturin. 

'  This  is  'e  last  days  march/  said  the  Padre  one  morning  to  El 
Callado, '  and  to-night  'e  shall  see  Maturin  and  me  my  wife/ 

'  Your  wife  ?' 

*Cherto^  my  wife ;  but  ees  no  married,  no  priest  can  marry.  You 
shall  see  when  *e  come  home  but  what  is  'e  matter  %  You  look  not 
well ;  your  eye  look  dull ;  you  — ' 

'  I  do  not  know,  Padre ;  all  night  I  have  had  severe  pain ;  my  head 
throbs  and  now  I  can  scarcely  see.' 

'  Poor  boy !  let  me  take  youf  sword  and  'e  pistols ;  so,  ees  too  heavy ; 
what  is  this  V  continued  ue  Padre,  drawing  the  long  heavy  sabre  and 
reading  the  motto  on  the  side  of  the  blade : 

*  Mo  me  Moaefl  rin  razon. 
No  me  emDainea  «in  honor.* 

<  Eh !  eh  !  old  Spanish, '  Di^w  me  no  without  reason,  sheath  me  no 
without  honor,'  and  who  behmgs  this  name  on  'e  hilt  —  Eric  Herr- 
man?' 

'  My  father's  !'  replied  Harold,  faintly ;  as  he  said  so,  he  swayed 
from  side  to  side  wim  the  motion  of  his  steed  and  then  &11  from  the 
saddle  heavily  upon  the  plain. 

'  Poor  boy !  it  is  the  fever,'  said  the  good  Padre,  dismounting ;  '  help 
here  !'  They  lifted  him  updone  of  thd  palanquins  used  in  transport- 
ing the  wounded  was  speedily  brought,  and  the  sufferer,  happy  in  his 
insensibility,  placed  in  it  For  the  rest  of  the  day  a  violetit  fever 
flamed  in  his  veins,  and  when  the  army  saw  at  last  the  domes  and  spires 
of  Maturin  defined  against  the  clear  evening  sky,  the  joyous  shout 
which  broke  from  the  multitude  was  ui^eard  by  him.  The  palanquin 
seemed  rather  to  bear  the  dead  than  die  living. 


OHAPTIB    ■X.aVXVTX. 


*Bbtxbs  alas  ia  man  I  and  for  Mi  glory. 
(For  so  he  calla  hJa  pride)  bnt  little  reckeCh 
If  rudely  stepping,  ne  shoold  trample  down 
A fidtfafol heart'  Fritbioy's  Saoa. 


There  was  a  little  widowed  heart  in  Grevsburgh.  The  snow  drove 
against  the  window-panes ;  the  roads,  the  fences,  the  trees,  the  roo& 
of  cottages,  and  the  icy  floor  of  the  river  lay  beneath  its  dreary  white- 
ness ;  yet  within  the  large  honse  all  was  apparent  comfort  Edla 
was  seated  in  her  own  chamber  looking  at  uie  cheerflil  fire,  while 
Aunt  Patty  sat  quietly  knitting  beside  a  small  table.  The  flame  cast 
a  cheery  glow  throughout  the  apartment,  lighting  up  the  polished 
legs  of  the  chairs  and  blushing  warmly  amid  the  folded  hangings  of 
the  toilette  and  tHe  white  curtains  and  counterpane  of  the  litde  bed, 
which  stood  snugly  in  a  recess  at  the  side  of  the  room. 

'  I  declare/  said  die  old  lady,  taking  off  her  spectacles,  and  rublnng 
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them  with  the  foot  of  the  half-finished  stoddng,  until  the  glasses  shone 
again.  '  I  would  like  to  know  where  he  is  to-night.' 

*  Who,  Auntie  V 

'  Why  Harold  Hemnan !  perhaps,  who  knows  t  he  may  be  wander- 
ing around  in  the  snow,  poor  boy !' 

I]d]a  did  not  reply ;  she  too  had  been  thinking  of  him  and  the  an* 
swer  died  away  upon  her  lips. 

*  Well/  continued  the  Aunt,  '  I  wish  him  well  whereyer  he  is ;  a 

better  soul  never  did but  it 's  time  to  put  up  my it 's  getting 

late ;  good  bye,  dear/  and  bestowing  a  kiss  upon  Edla's  sweet  lips,  she 
departed. 

The  door  closed  ;  and  falling  tipon  her  knees,  beside  the  bed,  widi 
all  the  fenror  of  a  loving  and  devotional  heart,  Edla  poured  forth  a 
prayer  for  his  safety. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  touching  in  the  loneliness  of  a  young 
heart,  withering  in  the  solitude  of  its  own  love.  The  matron  who 
feels  the  pang  of  bereavement  has  been  in  a  manner  prepared  for  it. 
The  cares  and  anxieties  of  life,  the  change  which  took  place  when 
she  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  new  existence,  the  progressive  know- 
ledge of  sorrow  that  time  has  taught  her,  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  beloved  by  the  departed,  and  the  hope  of  meeting  again  in  ano- 
ther world,  must  in  some  degree  strengflien  and  console  her  heart. 
But  the  young  affections  unfold  their  timid  leaves  without  this  hardy 
nurture,  and  when  the  hope  by  which  they  are  Upheld  is  withdrawn^ 
they  cling  to  the  shattered  remnant  of  a  life,  like  ftowers  that  lie  tan- 
gled over  the  tomb,  drawing  sustenance  from  decay  and  thriving  amid 
ruin  and  desolation. 


THB        DEATH-HOUR. 

In  that  dread  hour  could  earthly  love  avail  thee. 

Or  aid  thy  spirit  in  its  parting  strife  ? 
Alas !  we  stood  with  anguish  to  bewail  thee, 

Yet  vainly  strove  to  win  thee  back  to  life ! 

But,  thanks  to  God  !  a  better  friend  was  near  thee, 
Before  whose  brow  of  light  Death's  terrors  fled ; 

His  words  of  love  came  in  that  hour  to  cheer  thee. 
His  faithful  arms  sustained  thy  drooping  head. 

And  peacefully  the  breath  of  life  departed ; 

The  gentle  spirit  fled,  to  grieve  no  more, 
And  left  us  sad,  yet  oh  !  not  broken-hearted ; 

We  knew,  we  felt,  thy  cares  and  pains  were  o'er. 

Thou  'rt  sleeping  now ;  the  cold,  damp  tomb-stone  p'er  lhee» 
The  dim-green  s6d  above  thy  peaceful  breast ; 

And  though  with  tears  we  ever  must  deplore  thee, 
We  would  not  call  thee  from  *  The  Land  of  Rest:' 
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HYMN      TO      JESUS. 


TAtiaHT     ST     A    PA6T0H     TO     TnB     O  B  I  X.  S  R  a  M     OV     HIS     O  O  V  O  B  S  O  A  T  I  O  V  . 


ST    fas   AUTBOS   or    '  UABOABST. 


O  Son  of  God  !  thy  children  we, 

Train  ub  in  holiness ; 
As  Tuoo  the  FathbrV  image  bore, 

Thine  own  on  us  imprerfs. 

O  Bread  of  God  !  our  natures  crave 

The  lost  beatitude ; 
The  Fathbr  save  Thkb  meat  unknowoi 

Give  us  Thy  flesh  and  blood. 


O  Vine  of  God  I  Thy  voice  we  hear, 
And  hail  the  truth  divine ; 

To  Thy  commandments,  broad  and  pure/ 
Our  hearts  and  ways  inclme. 

O  Love  of  God  !  we  seek  to  dwell 
In  love,  and  God,  and  Theb  : 

The  end  of  wo,  the  end  of  sin, 
Shall  Love*s  perfection  bo. 

Light  of  the  World !  our  path  illumej' 
The  shadowy  fear  disperse ; 

Shine  on  these  realms  of  wo  and  sin. 
Undo  the  heavy  curse. 

Water  of  Life  !  our  life's  sweet  spring, 
In  us  thy  stream  renew ; 

On  lowly  grace  Thy  grace  distil, 
Kindly  as  Hermon's  dew. 

O  Shepherd !  guard  thy  little  flock— 
Keep  us  from  strife  and  guile  ; 

Serene  our  life  ;  be  our  life's  close 
Calm  as  a  summer  isle. 

O  Crucified !  we  share  thy  cross, 
Thy  passion  too  sustain ; 

We  die  thy  death  to  live  thy  life, 
And  rise  with  thee  again. 

O  Glorified !  thy  glory  breaks, 
Our  new-bom  spirits  sing : 

Salvation  comelU  with  the  mom, 
Hoi^  spreads  an  heavenward  wing. 
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THE      OREGON      TRAIL. 


tBE     BCFFALO    CAMP. 

*  In  pMtoref  meaanrelem  as  air, 
The  biaon  ia  my  noble  game.'  Brtamt. 

No  one  in  the  camp  was  more  active  than  Jim  Gumey,  and  do 
one  half  so  lazy  as  Ellis.  Between  these  two  there  was  a  great  an- 
tipathy. Ellis  never  stirred  in  the  morning  until  he  was  compelled 
to,  but  Jim  wos  always  on  his  feet  before  day-break ;  and  this  morn- 
ing as  usual  the  sound  of  his  voice  awakened  the  party. 

'  Get  up,  you  booby  !  up  with  you  now,  you  're  fit  for  nothing  but 
eating  and  sleeping.  Stop  your  grumbling  and  come  out  of  that  buf- 
falo-robe or  I  '11  pull  it  on  for  you.' 

Jim's  words  were  interspersed  with  numerous  expletives,  which 
gave  them  great  additional  effect  Ellis  drawled  out  something  in  a 
nasal  tone  from  among  the  folds  of  his  buffalo-robe ;  then  slowly  dis- 
engHged  himself,  rose  into  a  sitting  posture,  stretched  his  long  pow- 
er^l  arms,  yawned  hideously  and  finally  raising  his  tall  person  erect, 
stood  staring  round  him  to  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  horizon. 
Delorier's  fire  was  soon  blazing,  and  the  horses  and  mules  loosened 
from  their  pickets,  were  feeding  on  the  neighboring  meadow.  When 
we  sat  down  to  breakfast  the  prairie  was  still  in  the  dusky  light  of 
morning ;  and  as  the  sun  rose  we  were  mounted  and  on  our  way 
again. 

'  A  white  buffalo !'  exclaimed  Munroe. 

'  I  '11  have  that  fellow,'  said  Shaw,  '  if  I  run  my  horse  to  death  after 
him.'  / 

He  threw  the  cover  of  his  gun  to  Delorier  and  galloped  out  upon 
the  prairie. 

'  Stop,  Mr.  Shaw,  stop  1'  called  out  Henry  Chatillon,  'you  '11  run 
down  your  horse  for  nothing  ;  it 's  only  a  white  ox.' 

But  Shaw  was  already  out  of  hearing.  The  ox  who  had  no  doubt 
strayed  away  from  some  of  the  government  wagon  trains,  was  stand- 
ing beneath  some  low  hills  which  bounded  the  plain  in  the  distance. 
Not  far  fi:om  him  a  band  of  veritable  buffalo  bulls  were  grazing ;  and 
startled  at  Shaw's  approach,  they  all  broke  into  a  run  and  went  scram- 
bling up  the  hill-sides  to  gain  the  high  prairie  above.  One  of  them 
in  his  haste  and  terror  involved  himself  in  a  fatal  catastrophe.  Along 
the  foot  of  the  hills  was  a  narrow  strip  of  deep  marshy  soil,  into  which 
the  bull  plunged  and  hopelessly  entangled  himself.  We  all  rode  up 
to  the  spot.  The  huge  carcass  was  half  sunk  in  the  mud  which 
flowed  to  his  very  chin  and  his  shaggy  mane  was  outspread  upon  the 
suiface.     As  we  came  near  the  bull  began  to  struggle  with  convul- 
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flive  strength  ;  he  writhed  to  and  fro  and  in  the  energy  of  his  fHght 
and  desperation  would  lift  himself  for  a  moment  half  out  of  the 
slough,  while  the  reluctant  mire  returned  a  sucking  sound  as  he  strained 
to  drkg  his  limbs  from  its  tenacious  depths.  We  stimulated  his  exer- 
tions by  getting  behind  him  and  twisting  his  tail ;  nothing  would  do. 
There  was  clearly  no  hope  for  him.  After  every  effort  his  heaving 
sides  were  more  deeply  imbedded  and  the  mire  almost  overflowed 
his  nostrils ;  he  lay  still  at  length,  and  looking  round  at  us  with  a 
furious  eye  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate.  Ellis  slowly  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  and  deliberately  levelling  his  boasted  yager, 
shot  the  old  bull  through  the  heart ;  then  he  lazily  climbed  back  again 
to  his  seat,  pluming  himself  no  doubt  on  having  actually  killed  a  buf- 
falo. That  day  the  invincible  yager  drew  blood  for  the  first  and  last 
time  during  the  whole  journey. 

The  morning  was  a  bright  and  gay  one,  and  the  air  so  clear  that  on 
the  farthest  horizon  the  outline  of  the  pale  blue  prairie  was  sharply 
drawn  against  the  sky.  Shaw  felt  in  the  mood  for  hunting ;  he  rode 
in  advance  of  the  party,  and  before  long  we  saw  a  file  of  bulls  gal- 
loping at  full  speed  upon  a  vast  green  swell  of  the  prairie  at  some 
distance  in  front.  Shaw  came  scouring  along  behind  them  arrayed  in 
bis  red  shirt  which  looked  very  well  in  the  distance ;  he  gained  fast 
on  the  fugitives,  and  as  the  foremost  bull  was  disappearing  behind  the 
summit  of  the  swell  we  saw  him  in  the  act  of  assaulting  the  hind- 
most; a  smoke  sprang  from  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  and  floated  away 
before  the  wind  like  a  little  white  cloud ;  the  bull  turned  upon  him, 
and  just  then  the  rising  ground  concealed  them  both  from  view. 
,  We  were  moving  rorward  until  about  noon,  when  we  stopped  by 
tiie  side  of  the  Arkansas.  At  that  moment  Shaw  appeared  riding 
slowly  down  the  side  of  a  distant  hill ;  his  horse  was  tired  and  jaded 
and  when  he  threw  his  saddle  upon  the  ground  I  observed  that  the 
tails  of  two  bulls  were  dangling  behind  it  No  sooner  were  the 
horses  turned  loose  to  feed  than  Henry  asking  Munroe  to  go  with 
him,  took  his  rifle  and  walked  quietly  away.  Shaw,  T^te  Rouge  and 
I,  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  cart  to  discuss  the  dinner  which  Delo- 
rier  placed  before  us ;  we  had  scarcely  finished  when  we  saw  Munroe 
VTalking  toward  us  along  the  river  bank.  Henry,  he  said,  had  killed 
four  fat  cows  and  had  sent  hira  back  for  horses  to  bring  in  the  meat. 
Shaw  took  a  horse  for  himself  and  another  for  Henry,  and  he  and 
Munroe  left  the  camp  together.  After  a  shott  absence  all  three  of 
them  came  back,  their  horses  loaded  with  the  choicest  parts  of  the 
meat ;  we  kept  two'  of  the  cows  for  ourselves  and  gave  the  others 
to  Munroe  and  his  companions.  Delorier  seated  himself  on  the  grass 
before  the  pile  of  meat  and  worked  industriously  for  some  time  to 
cut  it  into  thin,  broad  sheets  for  drying.  This  is  no  easy  matter,  but 
Delorier  had  all  the  skill  of  an  Indian  squaw.  Long  before  night, 
cords  of  raw  hide  were  stretched  around  the  camp  and  the  meat  was 
hung  upon  them  to  dry  in  the  sunshine  and  pure  air  of  the  prairie. 
Our  Gc^ifomia  companions  were  less  successful  at  the  work ;  but 
they  accomplished  it  after  their  own  fashion,  and  their  side  of  the 
camp  was  soon  garnished  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own. 
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We  meant  to  remain  at  this  place  long  enough  to  prepare  provi- 
sions for  our  journey  to  the  frontier,  which  as  we  supposed  might 
occupy  about  a  month.  Had  the  distance  been  twice  as  great  and  the 
party  ten  times  as  large,  the  unerring  rifle  of  Henry  Chatillon  would 
have  supplied  meat  enough  for  the  whole  within  two  days ;  we  were 
obliged  to  remain,  however,  until  it  should  be  dry  enough  for  trans- 
portation ;  so  we  erected  our  tent  and  made  the  other  arrangements 
for  a  permanent  camp.  The  California  men  who  had  no  such  shelter, 
contented  themselves  with  arranging  their  packs  on  the  grass  around 
their  fire.  In  the  meantime  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  ourselves. 
Our  tent  was  within  a  rod  of  the  river,  if  the  broad  sand-beds  with  a 
scanty  stream  of  water  coursing  here  and  there  along  their  surface, 
deserve  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  river.  The  vast  flat  plains 
on  either  side  were  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sand-beds,  and  they  were 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  low,  monotonous  hills,  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  Arkansas.  All  was  one  vast  expanse  of  grass ;  there 
was  no  wood  in  view  except  some  trees  and  stunted  bushes  upon  two 
islands  which  rose  from  amid  the  wet  sands  of  the  river.  Yet  far 
from  being  dull  and  tame  this  boundless  scene  was  ofben  a  wild  and 
animated  one ;  for  twice  a  day,  at  sunrise  and  at  noon,  the  buffalo 
came  issuing  from  the  hills,  slowly  advancing  in  their  grave  proces- 
sions to  drink  at  the  river.  All  our  amusements  were  to  be  at  their 
expense.  It  may  be  that  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  some  one  of 
our  New-England  reformers  may  incline  to  denounce  such  sport  as 
repugnant  to  his  notions  of  humanity.  I  need  only  beg  him,  if  he 
knows  how  to  ride  and  use  a  gun,  to  mount  a  good  horse  and  place 
himself  within  sight  of  a  band  of  buffalo.  If  he  has  red  blood  in  his 
veins  he  will  inevitably  forget  his  principles  and  attack  them  no  less 
eagerly  than  if  they  were  human  antagonists  who  had  opposed  his 
measures  or  called  in  question  the  truSi  of  his  theories ;  and  when 
he  has  slain  his  shags^y  enemy  and  has  leisure  to  contemplate  him,  he 
will  take  credit  to  himself  for  having  rid  the  earth  of  a  hideous  and 
brutish  monster.  Except  an  elephant,  I  have  seen  no  animal  that  can 
surpass  a  buffalo  bull  in  size  and  strength,  and  the  world  may  be 
searched  in  vain  to  find  any  thing  of  a  more  ugly  and  ferocious  as- 
pect. At  first  sight  of  him  every  feeling  of  sympathy  vanishes ;  no 
man  who  has  not  experienced  it,  can  understand  with  what  keen  relish 
one  inflicts  his  death  wound,  with  what  profound  contentment  of 
mind  he  beholds  the  gigantic  savage  fall.  The  cows  are  much  smaller 
and  of  a  gentler  appearance,  as  becomes  their  sex.  While  in  this 
camp  we  forbore  to  attack  them,  leaving  to  Heniy  Chatillon,  who 
could  better  judge  their  fatness  and  good  quality,  the  task  of  killing 
such  as  we  wanted  for  use ;  but  against  the  bulls  we  waged  an  un- 
relenting war.  Thousands  of  them  might  be  slaughtered  without 
causing  any  detriment  to  the  species,  for  their  numbei*s  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  cows ;  it  is  the  hides  of  the  latter  alone  which  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  commerce  and  for  making:  the  lodges  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  the  destruction  among  them  is  therefore  altogether  dispro- 
portioned. 

Our  horaes  were  tired,  and  we  now  usually  hunted  on  foot  by  the 
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method  called  *  approaching.'  The  chase  on  horseback  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  '  running'  is  the  more  violent  and  dashing  mode  of  the 
two.  Indeed,  of  all  American  wild  sports  this  is  the  wildest  Once 
among  the  buffalo,  the  hunter,  unless  long  use  has  made  him  familiar 
with  the  situation,  dashes  forward  in  utter  recklessness  and  self-aban- 
donment He  thinks  of  nothing,  cares  for  nothing  but  the  game ; 
his  mind  is  stimulated  to  the  highest  pitch  yet  intensely  concentrated 
on  one  object  In  the  midst  of  the  flying  herd  where  the  uproar  and 
the  dust  are  thickest  it  never  wavers  for  a  moment ;  he  drops  the  rein 
and  abandons  his  horse  to  his  furious  career;  he  levels  his  gun, 
the  report  sounds  faint  amid  the  thunder  of  the  buffalo ;  and  when 
las  wounded  enemy  leaps  in  vain  fury  upon  him,  his  heart  thrills  with 
a  feeling  like  the  fierce  delight  of  the  battle-field.  A  practised  and 
skilful  hunter  well  mounted,  will  sometiipes  kill  five  or  six  cows  in  a 
single  chase,  loading  his  gun  again  and  again  as  his  horse  rushes 
through  the  tumult  An  exploit  like  this  is  quite  beyond  the  capaci- 
ties of  a  novice.  In  attacking  a  small  band  of  buffalo,  or  in  separating 
a  single  animal  from  the  herd  and  assailing  it  apart  from  the  rest  thei-e 
is  less  excitement  and  less  danger.  With  a  bold  and  well-trained 
horse  the  hunter  may  ride  so  close  to  the  buffalo  that  as  they  gallop 
side  by  side  he  may  reach  over  and  touch  him  with  his  hand ;  nor  is 
there  much  danger  in  this  as  long  as  the  buffalo's  strength  and  breath 
continue  unabated ;  but  when  he  becomes  tired  and  can  no  longer 
run  with  ease,  when  his  tongue  lolls  out  and  the  foam  flies  from  his 
jaws,  then  the  hunter  had  better  keep  a  more  respectful  distance ; 
the  distressed  brute  may  turn  upon  him  at  any  instant ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  he  fires  his  gun  he  will  often  be  attacked  in  a  similar 
manner;  the  wounded  buffalo  springs  at  his  enemy;  the  horse 
leaps  violently  aside ;  and  then  the  hunter  has  need  of  a  tenacious 
seat  in  the  saddle,  for  if  he  is  thrown  to  the  ground  there  is  no  hope 
for  him.  When  he  sees  his  attack  defeated  the  buffalo  resumes  his 
flight,  but  if  the  shot  be  well  directed  he  soon  stops  ;  for  a  few  mo- 
ments he  stands  still,  then  totters  and  falls  heavily  upon  the  prairie. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  running  buffalo,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  of 
loading  the  gun  or  pistol  at  full  gallop.  Many  hunters  for  conveni- 
ence' sake  carry  three  or  four  bullets  in  the  mouth ;  the  powder  is 
poured  down  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  the  bullet  dropped  in  afler  it, 
the  stock  struck  hard  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  and  the  work 
18  done.  The  danger  of  this  method  is  obvious,  should  the  blow  on 
the  pommel  fail  to  send  the  bullet  home,  or  should  the  latter  in  the 
act  of  aiming,  start  from  its  place  and  roll  toward  the  muzzle,  the  gun 
would  probably  burst  in  discharging.  Many  a  shattered  hand  and 
worse  casualties  beside  have  been  the  result  of  such  an  accident. 
To  obviate  it,  some  hunters  make  use  of  a  ramrod,  usually  hung  by 
a  string  from  the  neck,  but  this  materially  increases  the  difficulty  of 
loading.  The  bows  and  arrows  which  the  Indians  use  in  running 
buffalo  have  many  advantages  over  fire-arms,  and  even  white  men 
occasionally  employ  them. 

The  danger  of  the  chase  arises  not  so  much  from  the  onset  of  the 
woanded  animal  as  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  the  hunter 
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must  ride  over.  The  prairie  does  not  always  present  a  smooth,  level 
and  uniform  surface ;  very  often  it  is  broken  vrith  hills  and -hollows, 
intersected  by  ravines,  and  in  the  remoter  parts  studded  by  the  stiff 
wild  sage  bushes.  The  most  formidable  oDstructions,  however,  are 
the  burrows  of  wild  animals,  wolves,  badgers  and  particularly  prairie- 
dogs;  the  ground  for  a  very  great  extent  is  frequently  honey-combed 
with  the  holes  of  the  latter.  In  the  blindness  of  the  chase  the  hunter 
rushes  over  it  unconscious  of  danger ;  his  horse  at  full  career,  thrusts 
his  leg  deep  into  one  of  the  burrows ;  the  bone  snaps  like  a  pipe- 
stem,  the  rider  is  hurled  forward  to  the  ground  and  probably  killed. 
Yet  accidents  in  buffalo  running  happen  less  frequently  than  one 
would  suppose ;  in  the  recklessness  or  the  chase,  the  hunter  enjoys 
all  the  impunity  of  a  drunken  man,  and  may  ride  in  safety  over  gul- 
lies and  declivities,  where,  should  he  attempt  to  pass  in  his  sober 
senses  he  would  infallibly  break  his  neck. 

The  method  of  '  approaching^  has  many  advantages  over  that  of 
'  running ;'  in  the  former,  one  neither  breaks  down  his  horse  nor  en- 
dangers his  own  life ;  instead  of  yielding  to  excitement  he  must  be 
cool,  collected  and  watchful;  he  must  understand  the  buffalo,  ob- 
serve the  features  of  the  country  and  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  be 
well  skilled  moreover  in  using  the  rifle.  The  buffalo  are  strange 
animals;  sometimes  they  are  so  stupid  and  infiatuated  that  a  man 
may  walk  up  to  them  in  full  sight  on  the  open  prairie,  and  even  shoot 
several  of  tneir  number  before  the  rest  will  thmk  it  necessary  to  re- 
treat. Again  at  another  moment  they  will  be  so  shy  and  wary,  that 
in  order  to  approach  them  the  utmost  skill,  experience  and  judgment 
are  necessary.  Kit  Carson,  I  believe,  stands  preeminent  in  running 
buffalo  ;  in  approaching,  no  man  living  can  bear  away  the  palm  from 
Henry  Chatillon. 

The  wide,  flat  sand-beds  of  the  Arkansas,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member, lay  close  by  the  side  of  our  camp.  While  we  were  lying 
on  the  grass  af^er  dinner,  smoking,  conversing,  or  laughing  at  T6te 
Jtouge,  one  of  us  would  look  up  and  observe,  far  out  on  the  plains 
beyond  the  river,  certain  black  objects  slowly  approaching.  He 
would  inhale  a  parting  whiff  from  the  pipe,  then  rising  lazily,  take 
his  rifle,  which  leaned  against  the  cart,  throw  over  his  shoulder  the 
strap  of  his  pouch  and  powder-horn,  and  with  his  moccasins  in  his 
hand,  walk  quietly  across  the  sand  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  This  was  very  easy;  for  though  the  sands  were  about  a 
Quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  the  water  was  nowhere  more  than  two  feet 
deep.  The  farther  bank  was  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  quite 
perpendicular,  being  cut  away  by  the  water  in  spring ;  tall  grass 
grew  along  its  ed^e.  Putting  it  aside  with  his  hand,  and  cautiously 
looking  through  It,  the  hunter  can  discern  the  huge  shaggy  back  of 
the  buffalo  slowly  swaying  to  and  fro,  as  with  his  clumsy  swinging 

fait  he  advances  towards  the  water.  The  buffalo  have  regular  paths 
y  which  they  come  down  to  drink.  Seeing  at  a  glance  along  which 
of  these  his  intended  victim  is  moving,  the  hunter  crouches  under 
the  bank  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  it  may  be,  of  the  point 
where  the  path  enters  the  river.     Here  he  rits  down  quietly  on  the 
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sand*  Listening  intently,  be  hears  the  heavy,  monotonous  tiead  of 
the  approaching  /bull.  He  sets  the  hair-trigger  of  his  rifle.  The 
moment  after,  be  sees  a  motion  among  the  long  weeds  and  grass 
just  at  the  spot  where  the  path  is  channelled  through  the  bank.  A 
huge  black  bead  is  thrust  out,  the  horns  just  visible  amid  the  mass 
of  shaggy  and  tangled  mane.  Htilf  sliding,  half  plunging,  down 
comes  me  buffalo  upon  the  river-bed  below.  He  steps  o^t  in  full 
sight  upon  the  sands.  Just  before  him  a  runnel  of  water  is  gliding, 
and  he  bends  his  head  to  drink.  You  may  hear  the  water  as  it  gur- 
gles with  hollow  sound  down  his  capacious  throat.  He  raises  hitf 
head,  and  the  drops  trickle  from  his  wet  beard.  He  stands  with  an 
air  of  stupid  abstraction,  unconscious  of  the  lurking  danger.  Noise- 
lessly the  hunter  cocks  his  rifle.  As  he  sits  upon  die  sand,  his  knee 
is  raised,  and  his  elbow  tests  upon  it,  that  he  may  level  his  heavy 
weapon  with  a  steadier  ahn.  The  stock  is  at  his  shoulder ;  his  eye 
ranges  along  the  barrel.  Still  he  is  in  no  haste  to  fire.  Now  the 
bull,  with  slow  deliberation^  begina  his  march  over  the  sands  to  the 
other  side.  He  advances  his  fore4eg,  and  as  he  does  so  he  expose 
to  view  a  siti'all  spot,  denuded  of  hair,  just  behind  the  point  of  his 
shoulder ;  upon  this  die  hunter  brings  the  sights  of  his  rifle  to  bear ; 
lightly  and  delicately  his  finder  presses  the  hair-trigger.  Quick  as 
thought  the  spiteful  crack  of  the  rifle  responds  to  his  slight  touch, 
and  instantly  in  the  middle  of  the  bare  spot  appears  a  small  red  dot. 
The  buffalo  shivers ;  death  has  overtaken  him,  he  cannot  tell  from 
whence ;  still  he  does  not  fall,  but  walks  heavily  forward,  as  if  no- 
thiug  had  happened.  Yet  before  he  has  advanced  half  a  dozeh  rods 
out  upon  the  sand,  you  see  him  stop ;  he  totters ;  his  knees  bend 
under  him,  and  his  head  sinks  forwara  to  the  ground.  Scarcely  has 
he  done  so»  when  his  whole  vast  bulk  sways  to  one  side ;  he  rolls 
over  on  the  sand,  and  with  a  scait^ely  perceptible  struggle  yields  up 
his  life^  The  hunter  steps  forward  and  looks  upon  the  inanimate 
pile  of  flesh  and  bones»  hides,  tendons  and  batted  hair.  At  the 
slightest  touch  of  hb  fore-finger  those  gigantic  Ifanbs  were  paralyzed, 
that  mountain  of  flesh  reelea  and  fell  prostrate. 

Waylaying  the  buffalo  in  this  manner,  and  shooting  them  as  they 
come  ta  water,  is  the  easiest  aad  laziest  method  of  hunting  them. 
They  may  also  be  i^coaehidd  by  crawling  ujy  ravines  or  behind 
hills,  or  even  over  the  open  prairie.  This  is  often  surprisingly  easy ; 
but  at  other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances,  it  requires  the  ut- 
most skill  of  the  vtoet  experienced  hunter.  Henry  Chatillon  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  strength  and  hardihood ;  but  I  have  seen  him 
return  to  csmp  quite  exhausted  with  his  efforts,  his  limbs  scratched 
and  wounded,  and  his  buck-skin  dress  stuck  full  of  the  thorns  of  the 
prickly-pear^  among  which  &e  had  been  crawling.  Sometimes  he 
would  lay  flat  upoa  his  fftce,  and  drag  himself  along  in  this  position 
for  many  rods  togethev. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  stay  at  this  place,  Henry  went  out  fbr 
an  aftemootf  hunt.  Shaw  and  I  remained  in  camp,  until,  observing 
some  bulls  approaohing  the  water  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
we  crossed  etisr  to  attaidi  tbett;    They  were  so>  near,  however,  that 
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before  we  could  get  under  cover  of  the  bank  our  appearance  as  hto 
walked  over  the  sands  alarmed  them.  Turning  round  before  com- 
ing within  gun-shot,  they  began  to  moye  off  to  the  right  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  river.  I  climbed  up  the  bank  and  ran  afier  them. 
They  were  walking  swiftly,  and  before  I  could  come  within  gun-shot 
distance  they  slowly  wheeled  abotit  and  faced  toward  me.  Before 
they  had  turned  far  enough  to  see  me  I  had  fallen  flat  on  my  face. 
For  a  moment  they  stood  and  stctred  at  the  strange  object  upon  the 
grass ;  then  turning  away,  again  they  walked  on  as  before ;  and  I 
i-ising  immediately,  ran  once  more  in  pursuit.  Again  they  wheeled, 
about,  and  again  I  fell  prostrate.  Repeating  this  three  or  four  times, 
I  came  at  length  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fugitives,  and  as  I 
saw  them  turning  again,  I  sat  down  and  levelled  my  rifle.  The  one 
in  the  centre  was  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen.  I  shot  him  behind 
the  shoulder.  His  two  companions  ran  off.  He  attempted  to  fol- 
low, but  soon  came  to  a  stand,  and  at  length  lay  down  as  quietly  as 
anr  ox  chewing  the  cud.  Cautiously  approaching  him,  I  saw  by  hia 
dull  and  jelly-like  eye  that  he  was  dead. 

When  I  began  the  chase,  the  prairie  was  almost  tenandess ;  bat  a 
great  multitude  of  buffalo  had  suddenly  thronged  upon  it,  and  look- 
ing up,  I  saw  within  fifty  rods  a  heavy,  dark  column  stretching  to 
the  right  and  left  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  walked  toward  them.  My 
approach  did  not  alarm  them  in  the  least.  The  column  ^itself  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  cows  and  calves,  but  a  great  many  old  bulls 
were  ranging  about  the  prairie  on  its  flank,  and  as  I  drew  near  they 
faced  toward  me  with  such  a  shaggy  and  ferodous  look  that  I  thought 
it  best  to  proceed  no  farther.  Indeed  I  waff  already  vrithin  close 
rifle-shot  of  the  column,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  watch  their 
movements.  Sometimes  the  whole  would  stand  still,  their  heads  all 
facing  one  way ;  then  they  would  trot  forward,  as  if  by  a  common 
impulse,  their  hoofs  and  horns  clattering  together  as  they  moved.  I 
soon  began  to  hear  at  a  distance  on  the  left  the  sharp  reports  of  a 
rifle,  again  and  again  repeated ;  and  not  long  after,  dull  and  heavy 
sounds  succeeded,  which  I  recognised  as  the  familiar  voice  of  Shaw's 
double-barreled  gun.  When  Henry's  rifle  was  at  work  there  was 
always  meat  to  be  brought  in.  I  went  back  across  the  river  for  a 
horse,  and  returning,  I  reached  the  spot  where  the  hunters  were 
standing.  A  dark  mass  of  buffalo  were  visible  on  the  distant  prairie. 
The  living  had  retreated  from  the  ground,  but  about  a  dozen  car- 
cases were  scattered  in  various  directions.  Henry,  knife  in  hand, 
was  stooping  over  a  dead  cow,  cutting  away  the  best  and  fattest  of 
the  meat 

When  Shaw  left  me  he  had  walked  down  for  some  distance  under 
the  river- bank  to  find  another  bull.  At  length  he  saw  the  plains 
covered  with  a  host  of  buffalo,  and  soon  after  he  heard  the  crack  of 
Henry's  rifle.  Ascending  the  bank,  he  crawled  through  the  grass, 
which  for  a  rod  or  two  from  the  river  was  very  high  and  rank.  He 
had  not  crawled  far  before  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  Henry  stand- 
ing erect  upon*  the  prairie,  almost  surrounded  by  the  buffalo.  Henry 
was  in  his  appropriate  element    Nelson  on  the  deck  of  the  *  Victory/ 
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Bonaparte  at  the  bead  of  his  army,  hardly  felt  a  prouder  sense  of 
mastery  than  he.  Quite  unconscious  that  any  one  was  looking  at 
him,  he  stood  at  the  full  height  of  his  tall,  strong'  figure,  one  band 
resting  upon  his  side,  and  the  other  arm  leaning  carelessly  on  the 
muzzle  of  his  rifle.  His  eye  was  ranging  over  the  singular  assem- 
blage around  him.  Now  and  then  he  would  select  such  a  cow  as 
suited  him,  level  his  rifle,  and  shoot  her  dead ;  then  quietly  reload- 
ing his  piece,  he  would  resume  his  former  position.  The  buffalo 
seemed  no  more  to  regard  his  presence  than  if  he  were  one  of  them- 
selves ;  the  bulls  were  bellowing  and  butting  at  each  other,  or  else 
rolling  about  in  the  dust.  A  dozen  buffalo  would  gather  about  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  cow,  snufling  at  her  wounds ;  and  sometimes  they 
would  come  behind  those  that  had  not  yet  fallen,  aiid  endeavor  to 
push  them  from  the  spot.  Now  and  then  some  old  bull  would 
face  toward  Henry  with  an  air  of  stupid  amazement,  but  none  seemed 
inclined  to  attack  or  fly  from  him.  For  some  time  Shaw  lay  among 
the  grass,  looking  in  surprise  at  this  extraordinary  sight ;  at  length 
he  crawled  cautiously  forward,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  Henry, 
who  told  him  to  rise  and  come  on.  Still  the  buffalo  showed  no  sign 
of  fear ;  they  remained  gathered  about  their  dead  com  panions.  Henry 
had  already  killed  as  many  cows  as  we  wanted  for  use,  and  Shaw, 
kneeling  behind  one  of  the  carcasses,  shot  five  bulls  before  the  rest 
thought  it  necessary  to  disperse. 

The  frequent  stupidity  and  infatuation  of  the  buffalo  seems  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  contrast  it  offers  to  their  vrildness  and 
wariness  at  other  times.  Henry  knew  all  their  peculiarities;  he 
had  studied  them  as  a  scholar  studies  his  books,  and  he  derived  quite 
SB  much  pleasure  from  the  occupation.  The  buffalo  were  a  kind  of 
companions  to  him,  and,  as  he  said,  he  never  felt  alone  when  they 
were  about  him.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  skill  in  hunting.  Henry 
was  one  of  the  most  modest  men  living ;  yet  in  the  manly  simplicity 
and  fi*ankness  of  his  character  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  looked  upon 
his  preeminence  in  this  respect  as  a  thing  too  palpable  and  well- 
estaolished  ever  to  be  disputed ;  whatever  may  have  been  his  esti- 
mate of  his  own  skill,  it  was  rather  below  than  above  that  which 
others  placed  upon  it.  The  only  time  that  I  ever  saw  a  shade  of 
scorn  darken  his  open  countenance  was  when  two  volunteer  soldiers, 
who  had  just  killed  a  buffalo  for  the  first  time,  undertook  to  instruct 
him  as  to  the  best  method  of  '  approaching.*  To  borrow  an  illustra- 
tion from  an  opposite  side  of  life,  an  Etonboy  might  as  well  have 
sought  to  enlighten  Porson  on  the  formation  of  a  Greek  verb,  or  a 
Fleet-street  shop-keeper  to  instruct  Beau  Brumrael  concerning  a 
point  of  etiquette.  Henry  always  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a 
sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  the  buffalo  and  to  look  upon  them  as  some- 
thing belonging  peculiarly  to  himself.  Nothing  excited  his  indigna- 
tion so  much  as  any  wanton  destruction  committed  among  the  cows, 
and  in  his  view  shooting  a  calf  was  a  cardinal  sin. 

Henry  Chatillon  and  TiHe  Rouge  were  of  the  same  age ;  that  is, 
about  thirty.  Henry  was  twice  as  large  and  fully  six  times  as  strong 
as  T^te  Rouge.     Henry's  face  was  roughened  by  winds  and  storms ; 
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T6te  Rouge's  was  bloated  by  sberry-cobblere  and  brandy-toddy. 
Henry  talked  of  Indians  and  buffalo ;  T^te  Rouge  of  theatres  and 
oyster-cellars.  Henry  had  led  a  life  of  hardship  and  privation; 
T^te  Rouge  never  had  a  whim  which  he  would  not  gratify  at  the  first 
moment  he  was  able.  Henry  moreover  was  the  most  disinterested 
man  I  ever  saw ;  while  T^te  Rouge,  though  equally  good-natured  in 
his  way,  cared  for  nobody  but  himself.  Yet  we  would  not  have  lost 
him  on  any  account ;  he  admirably  served  the  purpose  of  a  jester 
in  a  feudal  castle  ;  our  camp  would  have  been  lifeless  without  him. 
For  the  past  week  he  had  fattened  in  a  most  amazing  manner ;  and, 
indeed,  this  was  not  at  all  surprising,  since  his  appetite  was  most  inor- 
dinate. He  was  eating  from  morning  till  night ;  half  the  time  he 
would  be  at  work  cooking  some  private  repast  for  himself,  and  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  coffee-pot  eight  or  ten  times  a  day.  His  rueful 
and  disconsolate  face  became  jovial  and  rubicund,  his  eyes  stood  out 
like  a  lobster's,  and  his  spirits,  which  before  were  sunk  to  the  depths 
of  despondency,  were  now  elated  in  proportion ;  all  day  he  was 
singing,  whistling,  laughing  and  telling  stories.  Being  mortally 
afraid  of  Jim  Gumey,  he  kept  close  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  tent. 
As  he  had  seen  an  abundance  of  low  dissipated  life,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable fund  of  humor,  his  anecdotes  were  extremely  amusing,  ee- 
pecially  since  he  never  hesitated  to  place  himself  in  a  ludicrous  point 
of  view,  provided  he  could  raise  a  laugh  by  doing  so.  Tc^te  Rouge, 
however,  was  sometimes  rather  troublesome ;  he  had  an  inveterate 
habit  of  pilfering  provisions  at  all  times  of  the  day.  He  set  ridicule 
at  utter  defiance ;  and  being  without  a  particle  of  self-respect,  he 
would  never  have  given  over  his  tricks,  even  if  they  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  scorn  of  the  whole  party.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  some- 
thing worse  than  laughter  fell  to  his  share ;  on  these  occasions  he 
would  exhibit  much  contrition,  but  half  an  hour  after  we  would 
generally  observe  him  stealing  round  to  the  box  at  the  back  of  the 
cart  and  slyly  making  off  with  the  provisions  which  Delorier  had  laid 
by  for  supper.  He  was  very  fond  of  smoking ;  but  having  no  to- 
bacco of  his  own,  we  used  to  provide  him  with  as  much  as  he  wanted, 
a  small  piece  at  a  time.  At  first  we  gave  him  half  a  pound  toge- 
ther ;  but  this  experiment  proved  an  entire  failure,  for  he  invariably 
lost  not  only  the  tobacco,  but  the  knife  entrusted  to  him  for  cutting 
it,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  would  come  to  us  with  many  apologies 
and  beg  for  more. 

We  had  been  two  days  at  this  camp,  and  some  of  the  meat  was 
nearly  fit  for  ti*ansportation,  when  a  tremendous  storm  came  sud- 
denly upon  us.  About  sunset  the  whole  sky  grew  as  black  as  ink, 
and  the  long  grass  at  the  river's  edge  bent  and  rose  mournfully  with 
the  first  gusts  of  the  approaching  hurricane.  Munroe  and  his  two 
companions  brought  their  guns  and  placed  them  under  cover  of  our 
tent.  Having  no  shelter  for  themselves,  they  built  a  fire  of  drift- 
wood that  might  have  defied  a  cataract,  and  wrapped  in  their  buffalo- 
robes,  sat  down  on  the  ground  around  it  to  bide  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  Delorier  ensconced  himself  under  the  cover  of  the  cart. 
Shaw  and  I,  together  with  Henry  and  TSte  Rouge,  crowded  into 
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the  little  tent ;  but  first  of  all  the  dried  meat  was  piled  together  and 
well  protected  by  bufialo-robes  pinned  firmly  to  the  ground.  About 
nine  o'clock  the  storm  broke,  amid  absolute  darkness ;  it  blew  a 
gale,  and  torrents  of  rain  roared  over  the  boundless  expanse  of  open 
prairie.  Our  tent  was  filled  with  mist  and  spray,  beating  through 
the  canvass  and  saturating  every  thing  within.  We  could  only  dis- 
tinguish each  other  at  short  intervals  by  the  dazzling  flash  of  light- 
ning which  displayed  the  whole  wild  waste  around  us  with  its  momen- 
tary glare.  We  had  our  fears  for  the  tent ;  but  for  an  hour  or  two 
it  stood  fast,  until  at  length  the  cap  gave  way  before  a  furious  blast ; 
the  pole  tore  through  the  top,  and  m  an  instant  we  were  half  sufib- 
cated  by  the  cold  and  dripping  folds  of  the  canvass,  which  fell  down 
upon  us.  Seizing  upon  our  guns,  we  placed  them  erect,  in  order  to 
lift  the  saturated  cloth  above  our  heads.  In  this  agreeable  situation, 
involved  among  wet  blankets  and  buffalo-robes,  we  spent  many  hours 
of  the  night,  during  which  the  storm  would  not  abate  for  a  moment, 
but  pelted  down  above  our  heads  with  merciless  fury.  Before  long 
the  ground  beneath  us  became  saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  water 
gathered  there  in  a  pool  two  or  three  inches  deep  ;  so  that  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  night  we  were  partially  immersed  in  a  cold 
bath.  In  spite  of  all  this,  T^te  Rouge's  flow.of  spirits  did  not  de- 
sert him  for  an  instant ;  be  laughed,  whistled  and  sung  in  defiance 
of  the  storm,  and  that  night  he  paid  ofi*  the  long  arrears  of  laughter 
which  he  owed  us.  Mobile  we  lay  in  silence,  enduring  the  infliction 
with  what  philosophy  we  could  muster,  T(^te  Rouge,  who  was  in- 
toxicated with  animal  spirits,  was  cracking  jokes  at  our  expense  by 
the  hour  together.  At  about  three  o*clock  in  the  morning, '  prefer- 
ring the  tyranny  of  the  open  night'  to  such  a  wretched  shelter,  we 
crawled  out  from  beneath  the  fallen  canvass.  The  wind  had  abated, 
but  the  rain  fell  steadily.  The  fire  of  the  California  men  still  blazed 
amid  the  darkness,  and  we  joined  them  as  they  sat  around  it  We 
made  ready  some  hot  cofiee  by  way  of  refreshment ;  but  when  some 
of  the  party  sought  to  replenish  their  cups,  it  was  found  that  T^te 
Rouge,  having  disposed  of  his  own  share,  had  privately  abstracted 
the  cofiee- pot  and  drank  up  the  rest  of  the  contents  out  of  the  spout 

In  the  morning  to  our  great  joy,  an  unclouded  sun  rose  upon  the 
prairie.  We  presented  a  rather  laughable  appearance,  for  the  cold 
and  clammy  buckskin  saturated  with  water,  clung  &st  to  every  man's 
limbs ;  the  light  wind  and  the  warm  sunshine  soon  dried  them  again, 
and  then  we  were  all  encased  in  armor  of  intolerable  rigidity.  Roam- 
ing all  day  over  the  prairie  and  shooting  two  or  three  bulls  were 
scarcely  enough  to  restore  the  stiffened  leather  to  its  usual  pliancy. 

Beside  Henry  Chatillon,  Shaw  and  I  were  the  only  hunters  in  the 
party;  Munroe  this  morning  made  an  attempt  to  run  a  bufialo,  but 
his  horse  could  not  come  up  to  the  game ;  Shaw  went  out  with  him, 
and  being  better  mounted  soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
herd.  Seeing  nothing  but  cows  and  calves  around  him,  he  checked 
his  horse  ;  an  old  bull  came  galloping  on  the  open  prairie  at  some 
distance  behind,  and  turning  his  horse,  Shaw  rode  across  his  path  in 
front  of  him,  levelling  his  gun  as  he  passed  and  shooting  him  through 
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the  shoulder  into  the  heart  The  heavy  bullets  of  Shaw's  double 
barrelled  gun  made  wild  work  wherever  they  struck. 

A  great  flock  of  buzzards  were  usually  soaring  about  a  few  trees 
that  stood  on  the  island  just  below  our  camp.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  yesterday  we  had  noticed  an  eagle  among  them,  to*day  he  was 
still  there ;  and  Tdte  Rouge  declaring  that  he  would  kill  the  bird  of 
America,  borrowetl  Delorier's  gun  and  set  out  on  his  unpatriotic  mis- 
sion. As  might  have  been  expected  the  eagle  suffered  no  great  harm 
at  his  hands;  he  soon  returned,  saying  that  he  could  not  find  him, 
but -had  shot  a  buzzard  instead.  Being  required  to  produce  the  bird 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  said  he  believed  that  he  was  not  quite 
dead,  but  he  must  be  hurt  from  the  swiftness  with  which  he  flew  offl 

*  If  you  want,'  said  T^te  Rouge,  *  I  '11  go  and  get  one  of  his  featbersp 
1  knocked  off  plenty  of  them  when  I  shot  him.' 

Just  opposite  our  camp,  was  another  island  covered  with  bushes, 
and  behind  it  was  a  deep  pool  of  water  while  two  or  three  consid- 
erable streams  coursed  over  the  sand  not  far  off.  I  was  bathing  at 
this  place  in  the  afternoon  when  a  white  wolf,  larger  than  the  largest 
Newfoundland  dog,  ran  rtut  ftom  behind  the  point  of  the  island  and 
galloped  leisurely  over  the  sand  not  half  a  stone's  throw  distant.  I 
could  plainly  see  his  red  eyes  and  the  bristles  about  his  snout ;  be 
was  an  ugly  scoundrel  with  a  bushy  tail,  large  head  and  a  most  re- 
pulsive countenance.  Having  neither  rifle  to  shoot  nor  stone  to  pelt 
him  with,  I  was  looking  eagerly  after  some  missile  for  his  benefit, 
when  the  report  of  a  gun  came  from  the  camp  and  the  ball  threw  up 
the  sand  just  beyond  him ;  at  this  he  gave  a  slight  jump  and  stretched 
away  so  swiftly  that  he  soon  dwindled  into  a  mere  speck  on  the  dis- 
tant sand-V)eds.  The  number  of  carcasses  that  by  this  time  were  lying 
about  the  prairie  all  round  us,  summoned  the  wolves  from  every  quar- 
ter; the  spot  where  Shaw  and  Henry  had  hunted  together  soon 
became  their  favorite  resort,  for  here  about  a  dozen  dead  buffalo  were 
fermenting  under  the  hot  sun.  I  used  often  to  go  over  the  river  and 
watch  them  at  their  meal ;  by  lying  under  the  bank  it  was  easy  to 
get  a  full  view  of  them.  Three  different  kinds  were  present ;  there 
were  the  white  wolves  and  the  grey  wolves,  both  extremely  large, 
and  beside  these  the  small  prairie  wolves,  not  much  bigger  than 
spaniels.  They  would  howl  and  fight  a  dozen  at  a  time  around  a 
smgle  carcass,  yet  they  were  so  watchful,  and  their  senses  so  acute, 
that  I  never  was  able  to  crawl  within  a  fair  shooting  distance ;  when- 
ever I  attempted  it,  they  would  all  scatter  at  once  and  glide  silently 
away  through  the  tall  grass.  The  air  above  this  spot  was  always  fuU 
of  buzzards  or  black  vultures ;  whenever  the  wolves  left  a  carcass 
they  would  descend-  upon  it  and  cover  it  so  densely  that  a  rifle  bullet 
shot  at  random  among  the  gormandizing  crowd  would  generally 
strike  down  two  or  three  of  them*  These  birds  would  now  be  bail- 
ing by  scores  just  above  our  camp,  their  broad  black  wings  seeming 
half  transparent  as  they  expanded  them  against  the  bright  sky.  The 
wolves  and  the  buzzards  thickened  about  us  with  every  hour,  and  two 
or  three  eagles  also  came  in  to  the  feast.  I  killed  a  bull  within  rifle-shot 
of  the  camp ;  that  night  the  wolves  made  a  fearful  howling  dose  at 
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hand,  and  in  the  morning  the  carcass  was  completely  hollowed  out 
hy  these  voracious  feeders. 

After  we  had  remained  four  days  at  this  camp  we  prepared  to 
leave  it.  We  had  for  our  own  part  about  five  hundred  pounds  of 
dried  meat,  and  the  California  men  had  prepared  some  three  hundred 
more ;  this  consisted  of  the  fattest  and  choicest  parts  of  eight  or 
nine  cows,  a  very  small  quantity  only  being  taken  ft'om  each  and  the 
rest  abandoned  to  the  wolves.  The  pack  animals  were  laden,  the 
horses  were  saddled  and  the  mules  harnessed  to  the  cart  Even 
T^te  Rouge  was  ready  at  last,  and  slowly  moving  from  the  ground, 
we  resumed  our  journey  eastward.  When  we  had  advanced  about 
a  mile  Shaw  missed  a  valuable  hunting-knife  and  turned  back  in  search 
of  it,  thinking  that  he  had  left  it  at  the  camp.  He  approached  the 
place  cautiously,  feaiful  that  Indians  might  be  lurking  about,  for  a 
deserted  camp  is  dangerous  to  return  to.  He  saw  no  enemy,  but  the 
scene  was  a  wild  and  dreary  one ;  the  prairie  was  overshadowed 
by  dull,  leaden  clouds,  for  the  day  was  dark  and  lowering.  The  ashes 
of  the  fires  were  still  smoking  by  the  river  side ;  the  grass  around 
them  was  trampled  down  by  men  and  horses,  and  strewn  with  bones, 
pieces  of  meat,  fragments  of  hide  and  'all  the  litter  of  a  camp.  Our 
departure  had  been  a  gathering  signal  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey ; 
Shaw  assured  me  that  literally  dozens  of  wolves  were  prowling  about 
the  smouldering  fires  while  multitudes  more  were  roaming  over  the 
prairie  around  ;  they  all  fled  as  he  approached,  some  running  over 
the  sand-beds  and  some  over  the  grassy  plains.  The  vultures  in 
great  clouds  were  soaring  overhead  and  the  dead  bull  near  the  camp 
was  completely  blackened  by  the  flock  that  had  alighted  upon  it ; 
they  flapped  their  broad  wings  and  stretched  upward  tiieir  crested 
heads  and  long  skinny  necks,  fearing  to  remain,  yet  reluctant  to  leave 
their  disgusting  feast.  As  he  searched  about  the  fires  he  saw  the 
wolves  seated  on  the  distant  hills  waiting  for  his  departure.  Having 
looked  in  vain  for  his  knife,  he  mounted  again  and  left  the  wolves 
and  the  vultures  to  banquet  freely  upon  the  carrion  of  the  hunting- 
camp. 


sonnet;     to    a    ladt. 

O  WB  may  gather  riches,  coU  content 

Within  the  pleasant  carden  of  the  heart. 
If  'neath  its  blooming  roadee  no  monument, 

Sacred  to  all  the  forms  of  worldly  art, 
Claims  the  fint  oflbrings  of  the  opening  year, 

Its  summer  fnlness  and  its  autumn  wealth. 
If,  when  the  gay  and  ftagrant  floweis  appear 

In  glad  profasion,  bringing  joy  and  health, 
No  careless  hand  shall  pluck  them  to  adorn 

The  shrine  where  Pleasure's  heartleM  votary  kneels; 
No  tboagfatleas  footstep  crush  them  in  the  mom 

Ere  glowing  day  their  every  charm  reveals. 
Then  culture  well  this  garden ;  it  will  bloom 
To  Ugfat  y o«r  pathway  to  the  silent  tomK 
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Oh,  I  have  dreamed  of  Beauty ! 

Wheu  Boi\  sleep 
Hath  thrown  its  magic  mantle  o*er  mysonl, 
Bright  forms,  like  white  cloudst  o*er  my  vision  steal, 
Lovely  as  Fancy  pictures  angeUthrongs, 
That  glide  through  Heaven. 

Yee,I  have  dreamed  of  Beauty; 
Bat  all  in  vain  my  pencil  hath  heen  grasped, 
To  give  those  spirit-visions  graphic  life  ; 
And  like  a  sorrowing  child,  1  turn  and  weep, 
That  I  have  not  an  artist's  Heaven -taught  hand, 
That  I  may  trace  the  trembling  lines  of  light, 
Or  fling  the  mellow-shadowing  of  dreams 
0*er  the  weak  copy,  whose  original  is  bung. 
In  my  heart's  gallery. 

A  pen  of  gold 
Waits  near  me  ;  but  when  it  would  define 
Those  beauties  that  my  pencil  fails  to  trace, 
It  only  giveth  to  the  eager  eye, 
An  outline  dim  —  leaving  to  Fancy's  hand, 
The  finer  touches  and  the  softer  tints, 
With  the  more  glorious  sunlight 

Yet  have  I  still  dreamed  on ! 
Day  and  night,  I  have  seen  glorious  eyes. 
Whose  lightning  pierced  into  my  very  soul,        • 
Or  in  the  calmer  moods  of  sleeping  thought. 
Have  bowed  beneath  the  gentler  glance  of  love, 
Until  my  heart  was  drunken  as  with  wine ; 
I  have  seen  lips  whose  beauty  could  comparo. 
So  strange  their  charm,  with  nothiug  but  themselves ; 
And  cheeks,  which  even  Sleep  would  blush 
To  liken  to  the  leaves  of  the  June  rose : 
I  have  seen  brows  whose  whiteness  would  compare 
With  virgin  marble,  but  there  was  a  warmth, 
The  very  stone  would  envy  had  it  heart ; 
And  I  have  dreamed  of  clustering  hair  that  stole 
Light  from  the  sun,  to  fling  amid  its  silk. 
Until  the  sun  grew  dim. 

All  this ^ all  this; 
Yet  in  the  wildest  visions  sleep  hath  brought, 
Have  I  not  seen  such  loveliness  as  now. 
Endymion  !    Ideal  of  all  ages ! 
Nature  in  forming  thee  so  Iwautiful, 
So  like  a  god,  expended  all  her  powers. 
Flinging  (?er  thee  a  Heaven  of  daxsling  charms. 
Which  by  division  might  have  clothed  a  world, 
And  fashioned  beings  fair  as  sunset  smiles! 
Thus  didst  thou  sleep  on  Latmos ;  thus  thy  lips. 
That  mock  comparison,  half  oped  in  smiles: 
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And  thtifl  thy  brow,  as  marble  would  become 
If  wanned  by  love,  lay  hidden  half  beneath 
That  clustering  hair,  that  robbed  the  golden  sun 
To  clothe  itself. 

What  were  thy  visions,  sleeper? 
'  Did  the  green  trees  that  whispered  to  the  winds, 
Speak  to  thy  soul  of  mysteries  wild  and  strange  ? 
Or  did  the  lake,  whose  heart  throbbed  'neath  the  moon, 
As  a  foir  girl's  beneath  her  lover's  glance, 
Lull  thee  with  music  like  thine  own  heart's  voice  7 
Or  the  wild  flowen,  whose  peiTume  wooed  the  breeze 
To  bear  it  onward  in  its  mighty  arms, 
Over  the  mossy  rocks  and  o^et  the  lake. 
And  through  those  wild  old  woods,  bring  to  thee  dreams 
Of  fragrant  sunlight  in  Italia's  clime. 
Where  the  rich  grape  is  pressed  for  yiaddeniiig  wine, 
And  birds  know  not  of  silence? 

Oh  no  !  within  that  heart, 
Beating  beneath  an  humble  shepherd's  garb. 
There  is  a  fire  that  bumeih  ever  more. 
As  if  the  great  Apollo,  had  looked  down 
With  noonday  glance,  into  its  very  depths, 
Kindling,  while  he  revealed,  the  slumbering  hopes, 
And  mystic  thoughts,  that  fed  wild  Passion  there. 
He  was  no  longer  man !  feeling  the  god  within, 
His  mighty  will  o'erlcaped  the  human  thought, 
Until  he  was  allied  to  the  Divinb  ; 
ijiiling  himself  above  himself,  toward  Heaven, 
And  sinking  earth  beneath  him  \ 

The  moon  was  o'er  him, 

Flooding  the  atmosphere  with  silver  rain  ; 

While  her  charioteer,  Latona's  daughter, 
^  Who  had  repelled  each  shaft  from  Cupid's  bow, 
'  Defied  and  mocked  the  god-like  power  of  love ; 

And  scorned  the  gentle  passion  in  her  nymphs. 

The  cold  Dian,  before  invincible, 

Thus  saw  Endtmion  ;  and  seeing,  loved  him  ! 

She  clasped  with  her  own  hand  the  golden  chain, 

That  made  her  evermore  a  slave  to  love. 

Beauty  triumphant !  conqueror  of  hearts ! 

llie  mighty  Jovb  had  never  power  like  thine  I 

She  left  the  glorious  chariot  of  night, 

And  with  a  silver  crescent  on  her  brow. 

She  stood  beside  him,  human  in  her  form, 

A  goddess  in  her  nature  and  her  love. 

She  bent  above  him ;  and  the  breathing  lips,  ' 

Never  by  mortal  or  immortal  kissed, 

She  laid  upon  Endtmion's  in  that  hour. 

Latmoe  was  hollowed  thus ! 

Thou  Artist !  thank  thy  Goo 
That  thou  dost  worship  Beauty  Dian  like  ! 
That  he  has  placed  within  thy  breast  a  heart. 
Which  buildeth  for  itself  its  own  fair  world, 
And  Grenius  that  can  give  thy  visions  birth. 
Revealing  things  by  other  eyes  unseen. 
Thank  ifiM  that  thou  dost  wonhip  Beauty  thus ! 
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Ita  priuciple,  unchanging  as  the  heavens, 
Ever  and  every  where  remains  the  same ; 
And  he  who  hath  conceived  the  beautiful 
Within  the  spirit-chambere  of  his  breast. 
Hath  imaged  there  an  ever-quencblesa  ray, 
Of  God's  divinity!  o  «.  ».  m. 

Portland,  Oetobir,  1848. 


THE    COMMENTATORS    OF    SHAKSPERE. 

An  edition  of  Shakflpere  translated  into  French  by  La  Toumeur 
in  17G6,  and  praised  by  Jobnson  as  being  a  very  creditable  perform- 
ance, seems  to  have  altogether  escaped  die  observation  or  remark  of 
the  numerous  latter-day  Shaksperian  annotators,  although  many  a 
useful  hint  might  have  been  taken  from  the  foreigner's  comments, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  clever,  evincing  a  critical  sagacity  far 
beyond  that  of  a  mere  translator. 

For  instance,  in  the  scene  immediately  after  Hamlet's  famous  soli- 
loquy, when  Ophelia  returns  his  presents, '  Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when 
givers  prove  unkind,'  he  exclaims  :  '  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest  V 

Now,  as  his  preceding  language  toward  her  had  been  tender  and 
respectful,  these  words,  and  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  betoken  some 
extraordinary  disturbance  in  his  mind,  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  previous  commentators.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Polonius  and 
the  Ring,  and, '  pity  't  is,  't  is  true,'  Ophelia,  have  been  plotting  against 
Hamlet  to  discover  if  his  distemper  proceed  from  love  :  she  remains 
in  the  room,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  pi*etendedly  engaged  in  reading, 
while  they  withdraw  for  the  purpose  of  listening.  Hamlet  enters, 
finishes  his  soliloquy  without  noticing  Ophelia,  and  then,  when  aware 
of  her  presence,  addresses  her,  as  I  before  remarked,  with  gentleness, 
and  is  evidently  prepared  to  act  as  would  become  a  polished  prince 
in  such  company ;  when  (according  to  La  Toumeur,)  he  discovers  her 
father  and  the  King  on  the  watch.  '  Ha,  ha  !*  is  his  exclamation  ; 
then  he  abruptly  puts  to  her  the  question, '  Are  you  honest  V  Now 
read  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  and  mark  the  difference  of  language 
and  manner :  hear  him  ask,  *  Where 's  your  father  V  and  to  her  false 
reply  '  At  home,  my  lord/  hear  him  talk  at  Polonius, '  Let  the  doors 
be  shut  upon  him,  that  he  may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in  *b  own 
house.* 

It  is  almost  a  literal  version,  consequently  the  translator  is  occasion- 
ally led  into  funny  expressions.  In  Henry  lY.  Falstalf  always  ad- 
dresses Prince  Hal  as  '  Petit  Henri.'  The  greatest  stumbling  block 
to  the  Frenchman,  however,  is  the  well-known  '  that  from  a  shelf  the 

Srecious  diadem  stole  and  put  it  in  his  pocket' of  Hamlet,  which  be 
oes  not  dare  to  give  literally,  but  renders  it '  Qui  a  surprislachement 
le  precieux  diadi^me  dans  la  cassette  o(i  il  Ttait  renfeitn^,  et  I'a  cach6 
sous  son  manteau.'  The  last  words  mystified  him,  as  well  they  might 
In  Macbeth,  '  Out,  out,  biief  candle  !'  is  translated  into  '  Finis,  finis, 
court  flambeau !'  But  these  literal '  renderings'  are  perhaps  less  ob- 
jectionable than  the  text  as  displayed  under  the  hands  of  some  of 
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their  free  translators.  Some  years  ago  I  attended  a  representation  of 
the  play  of  Hamlet  by  a  French  company.  It  was  what  is  called 
a  '  hberal*  translation.  I  cannot  now  recollect  whether  it  was  Ducis' 
or  the  work  of  another  translator  since  his  time ;  but  this  I  do  re- 
member, that  Hamlet  continually  carried  about  with  him  a  small  urn 
containing  his  father's  ashes,  and  on  entering,  his  first  exclamation  was, 
'  Mon  respectable  p6re  1' 

But  we  need  not  go  to  France  for  Shaksperian  blunders.  Pope 
betrayed  a  want  of  both  sagacity  and  honesty  in  hia  note  to  the  beau- 
tiful description  of  Falstafifs  death,  by  Hostess  Quickly,  in  the  second 
act  of  Henry  V.  '  Nay  sure,  he  's  not  in  hell ;  be 's  in  Arthur's  bo- 
som, if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  He  made  a  finer  end,  and 
wentraway,  an  it  had  been  any  Christom  child ;  a'  parted  even  just 
between  twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  turning  o'  th'  tide ;  for  afler  I 
saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  the  flowers,  and  smile 
upon  his  finger's  end,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  his  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields.' 

In  the  first  folio  it  reads  '  and  a  table  of  green  fields.'  Pope  re- 
marks that  these  words  are  not  in  the  old  quartos )  that  *  this  nonsense 
got  into  the  first  folio  by  a  pleasant  mistake  of  the  stage-editora,  who 
printed  from  the  common  piece-meal  written  parts  in  the  play-house. 
A  table  was  here  directed  to  be  brought  in  (it  being  a  scene  in  a  tavern 
where  they  drink  at  parting)  and  the  direction  crept  into  the  text  from 
the  margin.  Greenfield  was  the  name  of  the  Property-man  at  that 
time^  who  furnished  implements,  etc.  for  the  actors !'  Luckily  for 
the  text,  Theobald,  doubting  Pope's  infallibility  as  a  commentator,  as 
well  as  tbe  existence  of  Mr.  Greenfield  the  property-man,  cleverly  hit 
upon  the  admirable  reading  as  it  now  stands. 

In  Henry  IV.,  Act  IV.,  Scene  III.,  we  find  Prince  Hal  and  Falstaff 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  Shrewsbury,  conversing  thus  : 


'  Fai.^.       I  hmre  paid  PercT ;  I  hare  made  him  sore. 

*  Pbincx.    Re  ifl,  indeed,  and  liTixig  to  kill  thee.    I  prithee  lend  me  thy  sword. 

*  Fals.       Nay,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  aure,  thou  get*  at  not  my  sword ;  bat  take  my  pistol,  if  fhoa 


wilt 

*  Pmnrcx.    Oire  it  me  :  what,  is  it  in  the  case  f 

'  Fals.        Ay,  Hal,  't  is  hot ;  there 's  what  will  sack  a  city. 

{TMPrincedramoutahoUUof  $aek.) 

*  Pbinci.    What,  i'st  a  time  to  Jest  and  dally  now  f 

iJ%rvm  it  at  kirn,  and  ait.) 

*  Fai.8.       Well,  if  Percy  be  alire,  I  '11  pierce  him.    If  he  do  come  in  my  way,  so ;  if  he  do 
not,  if  I  come  in  his  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me.' 

Thus  read  the  modem  editions  and  the  first  folio.  The  quartos 
have  it, '  If  Percy  be  alive,  I  '11  pierce  him  if  he  do  come  in  my  way, 
so:' 

Mr.  Knight,  although  pledged  to  the  folio,  deserts  it  in  this  instance, 
and  observes  the  punctuation  of  the  quartos,  solely  that  he  may  adopt 
the  monstrous  suggestion  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Zachary  Jackson ;  all 
three  of  them  supposing  that  the  word  *  so'  relates  to  some  action  or 
by-play  of  Falstaff  with  his  bottle  of  sack,  such  as  thrusting  the  point 
of  his  sword  into  the  cork  !  And  Dyce,  in  remarking  upon  the  ab- 
surdity of  Rnieht's  reading,  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  punctuation 
of  the  folio  and  the  modem  editions  is  correct,  and  that  when  Falstaff 
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says  :  '  If  he  do  come  in  my  way,  so :'  he  means  by  *  so,'  »o  he  it,  and 
refers  Mr.  Knight  to  the  latter  part  of  the  soliloquy,  where  the  word 
'  so'  is  used  in  that  or  a  similar  sense.  But  from  La  Toumear  we 
get  the  proper  punctuation,  and  the  true  reading : 

'  Si  Percy  est  en  vie,  je  le  percerai* Oui,  s'il  se  trouve  dans 

mon  chemin. Car,  si  je  me  trouve  dans  le  sien,  de  mon  bon  gr6, 

je  consens  qu'il  fasse  de  moi  un  hachis.' 

Now  carry  out  his  idea  in  the  words  of  the  text,  which  is  done  by 
this  punctuation : 

*  If  Percy  be  alive,  I  '11  pierce  him if  he  dp  come  in  my  way : 

BO,  if  he  do  not,  if  1  come  in  his  willingly,  let  hini  make  a  carbonado 
of  me.  I  like  not  such  grinning  honor  as  Sir  Walter  hath  ;  give  me 
life  :  which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not,  honor  comes  unlooked  for,  and 
there 's  an  end.' 

Macbeth  has  been  a  great  sufferer  under  the  commentators.  Even 
the  witches  come  in  for  their  share  —  viz  : 

*  FiUT  Witch.       Thrice  the  brindled  cat  hath  mewed. 

'  Arcond  Witch.    Thrice ;  and  once  the  hndge-pig  whined. 
'Third  Witch.      Hark  her  criea !    'T  is  time,  't  ia  time.' 

They  are  no  doubt  waiting  for  the  three  corresponding  whines  of  the 
hedge-pig,  who,  according  to  the  second  witch,  has  favored  them  only 
once,  when  the  last  witch  announces  the  second  and  third  demonstra- 
tions, by  *  Hark  her  cries !  *T  is  time,  't  is  time.' 

Nearly  all  the  edititms  read  '  Harper'  or  '  Harpier  cries,'  and  the 
different  commentators  take  their  pleasure  in  explaining  who  Harper 
is  or  was.  One  says  it  means,  and  should  be  written,  '  Harpy.* 
Another,  that  Harper  was  the  name  of  a  familiar  spirit.  Upton  de- 
clares that  it  is  a  dog's  name ;  that  one  of  Acteon's  hounds  was  named 
Harpalus,  and  that  Shakspere  showed  his  great  knowledge  in  anti- 
quity, in  making  the  dog  give  signal ;  and  cites  Theocritus,  Apollo- 
nius,  Ovid  and  Virgil  in  explanation.  Zachary  Jackson,  with  the 
observation  that  the  copyist  who  wrote  from  the  recitation  of  another 
person  might  easily  have  mistaken  '  Harper  cries'  for  '  Hark  her  cries,' 
gives  the  reading  as  above  quoted. 

Again,  Macbeth  says  to  the  ghost  of  Banqtio  : 

'  And  dare  me  to  the  deiert  with  thy  iword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then, 
Pfoteat  mo  the  baby  of  a  girl.' 

What  can  be  more  Shaksperian  than  the  passage  thus  quoted  from 
the  first  folio.  '  If  I,  cowardlike,  keep  witbin  doors,  when  you  dare 
me  to  open  combat.'  And  yet  almost  every  commentator  has  had  '  a 
shy'  at  It,  forgetting  that  Shakspere,  who  was  allowed  to  have  some 
Latin,  knew  that  Jiabere  is  '  to  keep'  as  well  as '  to  have' — in  se  habere, 
to  keep  oneself  within.  Pope  says  it  should  be  'inhibit  then;' 
Stevens,  '  inhibit  thee.'  Johnson  thinks  '  inhabit'  quite  as  good  as 
*  inhibit,'  but  rather  than  not  suggest  something,  proposes  '  evade 

*  FALSTAvr  ditceel  toathaut  ct  par  brarade,  tandls  qun  le  Prince  Tentend  ;  cnsnlte  il  baiaae  le 
ton. 
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it ;'  and  another  would  have  it, '  if  tTembling  I  exhibit/  At  all  events, 
the  absurd  *  emendations'  have  been  productive  of  considerable  good 
to  the  reader  of  Shakspere  undefiled  ;  for  Home  Tooke,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  liberties  taken  with  the  word  '  inhabit/  said :  '  These 
dwarfish  commentators  are  always  cutting  Shakspere  down  to  their 
own  size ;'  and  recommended  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the  first  folio,  which 
accordingly  made  its  appearance  in  ISOS,  to  the  great  delight  of  those 
who  had  neither  money  to  obtain,  nor  opportunity  to  inspect  the  ori- 
ginal of  1623. 

In  a  cursory  glance  at  the  same  tragedy,  edited  by  Mr.  Verplanck, 
the  only  original  note  I  find,  is  on  the  line : 

'  Cleanae  the  etrxffcd  bosom  of  that  perOooi  ■tnlT/ 

After  saying  that  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Collier  in  allowing  the  text  to 
remain,  though  the  repetition  of  *  stuffed'  aftd  '  stuff'  is  disagreeable 
to  the  ear,  he  adds :  *  The  error,  if  any,  lies  in  the  last  word  of  the 
line,  which  perhaps  the  printer  mistook,  having  composed  '  stuffed' 
just  before.  If  a  conjectural  emendation  is  required,  I  should  sub- 
stitute '  perilous  locuU ' 

Had  the  annotator  consulted  Jackson,  he  would  have  met  with  a 
very  ingenious,  and  in  all  probability  the  true  reading : 

*  Cleanse  the  fltafTed  bocom  of  that  periloiu  la»/<, 
Which  weigha  upon  the  heart.' 

The  hissine  sound  of  the  $  in  the  word  periloui  hefote  t,  in  the  word 
tuft,  deceived  the  transcriber,  who  wrote  as  another  person  recited, 
and  having  so  lately  written  stuffefi,  his  ear  with  greater  facility  re- 
ceived the  impression. 

In  Hamlet,  there  is  another  original  note,  by  ihie  same  Editor,  to 
the  following  passage : 

*  Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 

And  do  such  bitter  busineaa  aa  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.' 

The  annotator  proceeds :  '  Bitter  business.'  Thus  the  folio.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  modern  Editors,  with  Malone,  follow  the  quartos, 
and  read  '  bitter  day.'  The  epithet  *  bitter'  has  no  clear  significance 
here,  as  applied  to  day  ;  and  unless  the  folio-reading  is  adopted,  as  I 
think  it  should  be,  I  would  prefer  an  ingenious  emendation  proposed 
by  Mr.  E.  Forrest  —  the  better  day  —  i.  e.  better,  as  contrasted  with 
night.' 

Mr.  Verplanck  might  have  found  high -church  authority  for  the 
'  ingenious  emendation  of  Mr.  E.  Forrest,'  Bishop  Warburton  hav- 
ing suggested  it  in  his  own  edition,  three-qaarters  of  a  century  ago. 

But  let  us  take  a  turn  from  the  '  last  of  the  ebb'  to  the  '  first  of  die 
flood,'  and  look  after  some  of  those  who  had  the  earliest  handling  of 
the  mighty  poet :  it  will  be  amusing  to  learn  from  their  own  pens 
what  each  one  thought  of  the  other.  We  shall  let  Johnson  loose 
upon  Theobald,  as  a  beginning ;  of  him  the  Doctor  says  :  '  The  ex- 
uberant excrescence  of  his  diction  I  have  ofken  lopped,  his  triumphant 
exultation  over  Pope  and  Rowe  I  have  sometimes  suppressea,  and 
his  contemptible  oetentiBlion  I  have  frequently  concealed ;  but  I  hare 
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in  Bome  places  shown  him,  as  he  wotild  have  shown  himself,  for  the 
reader's  diversion,  that  the  inflated  emptiness  of  tome  notes  may 
justify  or  excuse  the  contraction  of  the  rest. 

'  Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean  and  faithless,  thus 
petulant  and  ostentatious,  by  the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  an 
enemy,  has  escaped,  and  escaped  alone,  from  this  undertaking.  So 
willingly  does  the  world  support  those  who  solicit  favor  against  those 
who  command  reverence,  and  so  easily  is  he  praised  whom  no  man 
can  envy.' 

Of  two  other  '  expound  era,'  Edwards  and  Heath,  he  remarks  : 
'  The  one  stings  like  a  fly,  ffacks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter, 
and  returns  for  more ;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper,  and  would  be 
glad  to  leave  inflammation  and  gangrene  behind  him.'  Then  he 
adds :  '  They  (the  several  commentators)  have'  all  been  treated  by 
me  with  canaor(!),  which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  observing  to 
one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  diiscover  from  what  cause  the  acri- 
mony of  a  scholiast  can  naturally  proceed  :  there  is  often  found  in 
commentaries  a  spontaneous  strain  of  invective  and  contempt,  m6re 
eager  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  the  most  flirious  controvertist 
ih  politics  against  those  whom  he  is  hired  to  defame.' 

Theobald  speculates  upon  his  friend  Pope  thus :  '  He  has  attacked 
Shakspeare  like  an  unhandy  slaughterman,  and  not  lopped  ofi*  the 
errors,  but  the  poet.  It  is  not  with  any  secret  pleasure  that  1  so  fre- 
quently animadvert  on  Mr.  Pope  as  a  critic ;  but  there  are  provoca- 
tions which  a  man  can  never  quite  forget.  His  libels  have  been 
thrown  out  with  so  much  inveteracy,  that  not  to  dispute  whether 
they  should  come  from  a  Christian,  they  leave  it  a  question  whether 
they  cotdd  come  from  a  man.  It  is  certain  that  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  some  flagrant  civilities  ;  and  I  shall  willingly  devote  a  part  of  my 
life  to  the  honest  endeavor  of  quitting  scores  :  with  this  exception, 
however,  that  I  will  not  return  those  civilities  in  his  peculiar  strain^ 
but  confine  myself  at  least  to  the  limits  of  common  decency.^ 

Bishop  Warburton  favors  us  with  a  '  combat  of  three.'  Hear  him 
speak  of  '  the  two  attempts  niade  by  Theobald  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  to  restore  the  text,  in  which  &ey,  succeeded  so  very  ill,  that 
they  left  their  author  in  ten  times  a  worse  condition  than  they  found 
him.  But  as  it  was  my  ill-fortune  to  have  some  accidental  connec- 
tions veith  these  two  gentlemen,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  concerning  them. 

'  The  one  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  poor  man,  the  other  as  a 
poor  critic  ;  and  to  each  of  them  at  difierent  times  I  communicated 
a  great  number  of  observations,  which  they  managed  as  they  saw  fit, 
to  the  relief  of  their  several'  distresses.  As  to  Mr.  Theobald,  who 
wanted  money,  I  allowed  him  to  print  what  I  gave  him,  for  his  own 
advantage  ;  and  he  allowed  him&etf  the  liberty  of  taking  one  part  for 
his  own,  and  sequestering  another  for  the  benefit,  as  I  supposed,  of 
some  future  edition.  But  as  to  the  Oxford  editor,  who  wanted  nothing 
but  what  he  might  very  well  be  without,  the  reputation  of  a  critic,  I 
could  not  so  easily  forgive  him  for  trafficking  with  my  papers  without 
my  knowledge.    Where  he  trusts  to  his  own  sagacity,  his  conjectures 
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axe  generally  absurd  and  extravagant,  and  violating  eveiy  rule  of 
criticism.  Though  in  this  rage  for  correctiing  he  was  not  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  art ;  for  having  a  number  of  my  conjectures  before 
him,  he  took  as  many  of  them  as  he  saw  fit  to  work  upon,  and  by 
changing  them  to  something  he  thought  synonymous  or  similar,  he 
made  them  his  own,  and  so  became  a  critic  at  a  cheap  expense.  To 
conclude  with  them  in  a  word,  they  separately  possessed  those  two 
qualities  which,  more  than  any  other,  have  contributed  to  bring  the 
art  of  criticism  into  disrepute — dutnesa  of  apprehension  and  extra- 
vagance of  conjecture.' 

Now  comes  Warburton's  turn.  Heath  says  :  *  Mr.  Warburton's 
pretensions  are  pompous  and  solemn,  calculated  to  raise  the  highest 
expectations  in  die*  reader,  which  were  never  surely  before  so  mise- 
rably defeated  by  the  execution.  In  the  courde  of  my  reading  I  have 
never  had  the  fbrtime  to  meet  with  a  critical  writer  so  peculiarly  un- 
happy. The  licentiousness  of  his  criticism  overleaps  all  bounds  or 
restraint,  while  the  slightest  glitter  of  a  heated  imagination  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  hiid  into  the  most  improbable  conjectures,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  enforced  by  the  authoritative  and  frequently  almost 
oracular  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered.' 

As  to  M  alone,  let  his  acts  speak  for  him.  In  the  year  1623  a 
monumental  life-sized  bust  of  Shakspere  was  erected  in  Stratford 
Church,  immediately  over  his  grave.  Mr.  Britton,  in  his  •  Remarks' 
on  this  bust,  states  that  it  is  formed  out  of  a  block  of  soft  ston)o,  and 
was  originally  painted  over  in  imitation  of  nature.  The  hands  and 
face  were  of  flesh  color,  the  eyes  of  a  light  hazle,  and  the  hair  and 
beard  aubuiii ;  the  doublet,  or  coat,  was  scarlet,  and  covered  with  a 
loose  black  gown,  or  tabard,  without  sleeves  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
cushion  was  green,  the  under  half  crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilt. 
Such  appear  to  have  been  the  original  features  of  this  important  but 
neglected  or  insulted  bust.  After  remaining  in  this  state  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  Mr.  John  Ward,  grandfather  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  caused  it  to  be  repaired,  and  the  original  colors  preserved,  in 
the  year  1748,  from  the  profits  of  the  representation  of  Othello. 
This  was  a  generous  and  apparently  judicious  act,  and  therefore  very 
unlike  the  next  altei^tion  it  was  subjected  16  in  1793.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Malone  caused  the  bust  to  be  covered  over  with  one  Or  more 
coats  of  white  paint,  and  thus  at  6nce  destroyed  its  original  charac- 
ter, and  ereatly  injured  the  expression  of  the  face.  In  reference  to 
this  atrocious  act  the  following  stanzas  were  written  in  the  album  at 
Stratford  Church  by  oHe  of  the  visitors  to  the  tomb  : 

'  Stbakokb.  to  wbom  this  mdnnment  i*  ahown, 
InToke  the  poet* ■  curses  on  Malons  ; 
Whose  meddling  zeal  his  barbarous  taste  displays, 
And  daubs  his  tomb-stone,  as  he  marr'd  his  plays/ 

Charles  Lamb  did  not  forget  or  forgive  this  desecration :  '  The 
wretched  Malone  could  not  do.  worse  when  he  bribed  the  sexton  of 
Stratford  Chvirch  to  let  him  white-wash  the  painted  effigy  of  old 
Shakspere,  which  stood  there,  in  rude  but  lively  fashion  depicted, 
to  the  very  color  of  did  cheek,  the  eye,  the  eye-brow,  hair,  the  very 
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dress  he  used  to  wear ;  the  only  authentic  testimony  we  had,  how- 
ever imperfect,  of  these  curious  paits  and  parcels  of  him.  They 
covered  him  over  with  a  coat  of  white  paint !  If  I  had  been  a  jus- 
tice of  peace  for  Warwickshire,  I  would  have  clapped  both  com- 
mentator and  sexton  fast  in  the  stocks,  for  a  pair  of  meddling,  sacri- 
legious varlets.  I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work,  these  sapient 
trouble-tombs !' 

Boswell  told  D'Israeli  that  Stevens  used  frequently  to  amuse  him- 
self by  writing  notes  on  Shakspere,  under  an  assumed  name,  for  the 
'  St.  James  Chronicle,'  purposely  to  mislead  or  entrap  Malone,  and 
obtain  for  himself  an  easy  triumph  in  the  next  edition  ;  that  he  even 
risked  his  reputation  as  a  poetical  critic,  by  rejecting  from  his  edition 
the  poems  of  Shakspere,  remarking  for  the  reason  that '  the  strong- 
est act  of  Parliamt^nt  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel 
readers  into  their  service  ;'  and  all  this  was  said  and  done  merely  to 
spite  Malone,  who  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  in  their  elucidation. 

Of  these  sonnets,  Schlegel  says,  sufficient  use  has  not  been  made, 
as  important  materials  for  Shakspere's  biography.  Let  us  see  what 
that  might  lead  to.     In  Sonnet  XXXVII.  he  writes  : 

*  As  ft  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  cee  hia  active  child  do  deeds  of  yoatli, 
So  I,  made  Uune  hy  fortune* $  deareft  miUj 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  tnith/ 

And  again,  in  Sonnet  L  XXXIX. : 

*  Sat  that  thon  didat  forsake  me  for  some  faalt. 

And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offenee  : 
Speak  of  my  laments,  and  I  straight  wUl  halt, 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence.' 

Was  Shakspere  lame  ?  '  A  question  to  be  asked ;'  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  inquiry  repugnant  to  poetic  justice,  for  he  has  made 
Julius  Caesar  deaf  in  his  lefl  ear.     Where  did  he  get  his  authority  t 

*  Look  here  npon  this  picture,  and  on  tUs.' 

Dr.  Armstrong  thus  comments  on  the  stage  action  which  accom- 
panies this  passage  :  '  There  is  a  tame  impropriety,  or  even  absurd- 
ity, in  thnt  action  of  Hamlet  producing  the  two  miniatures  of  his 
father  and  uncle  out  of  his  pocket.  It  seems  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  Hamlet  was  struck  with  the  comparison  he  makes  between 
the  two  brothers,  upon  casting  his  ey^s  upon  their  pictures  as  they 
hang  up  in  the  apartment  where  the  conferance  |)a8ses  with  the 
Queen.  There  is  not  only  more  nature,  more  elegance  and  dignity, 
in  supposing  it  thus,  but  it  gives  occasion  to  more  passionate  and 
mora  graceful  action,  and  is  of  consequence  likelier  to  be  as  Shak- 
tfpere's  imagination  had  conceived  it.' 

Now  it  is  not  true  that  Hamlet  produces  two  miniatiires  :  his  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  likeness  of  his  uncle  suspended  from  the  neck  of 
the  Queen,  and  seizing  it,  he  exclaims, '  Look  here  upon  this  picture  ;* 
then,  taking  his  father's  miniature  from  his  pocket,  he  adds, '  and  on 
this.'  Par  paraUh^e,  this  brings  to  my  recollection  a  remark  I  once 
heard  respecting  the  extraordinary  words  in  the  same  scene  which 
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have  puzzled  all  commentators,  as  well  aa  the  French  translator  with 
whom  1  commenced.  It  was  suggested  that  the  words  '  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket'  were  originally  the  stage  direction  in  the  margin  {*put 
it  in  his  pocket* )  for  the  actor  who  played  Hamlet  to  dispose  of  his 
father's  miniature,  which  he  had  been  showing  the  Queen,  the  ghost 
being  about  to  enter;  nor  is  it  an  unreasonable  suggestion.  The 
plays  published  in  Shakspere's  time  are  crowded  with  directions  of 
a  like  nature,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  exits  and  en- 
trances, but  actually  as  instructions  for  by-play  to  the  actor  in  ren- 
dering the  stage  business  more  effective.  A  play  called  '  The  His- 
tory of  King  Leir  and  his  Three  Daughters,'  printed  in  1605,  will 
serve  as  an  instance.  King  Leir  and  his  old  friend  Perillus  are  at- 
tacked by  9  ruffian  messenger  despatched  by  one  of  Leir's  daugh- 
ters to  waylay  and  murder  Uiem ;  tney  supposing  him  to  be  a  robber 
merely,  o^er  money : 

*  LxiK.         If  that  I  have  will  do  thee  any  good 

I  give  It  thee,  aim  with  a  right  good  will. 
take  it 
PiBiLLtm.  Here,  take  mine  too,  and  wish  with  all  my  heart 
To  do  thee  oleaaare,  it  were  twice  as  much. 
take  hie  arid  we^gh  them  both  in  hit  hande. 
Mbbs.  He  none  of  them,  they  are  too  light  for  me. 

puts  them  in  kit  poekeL 
Lkik.  Why  then  farewell/  etc. 

These  stage  directions  are  not  enclosed  in  brackets,  as  is  customary 
in  modern  editions  of  plays,  but  are  italicised  merely ;  so  that  in  the 
manusciipts  there  could  have  been  no  distinction  between  the  text 
and  directions,  excepting  that  the  latter  may  have  been  underacored ; 
and  we  frequently  find  them  at  the  end  of  the  text-line,  so  closely 
connected,  without  stop,  dash  or  comnaa  between,  or  even  a  capital 
initial  letter  for  distinctive  mark,  that  it  is  not  a  little  surpnsing  that 
so  few  blunders  have  been  made  by  the  transcribers.  We  have  an 
instance  of  the  kind  in  *  Macbeth,'  Act  2,  Scene  3  : 

'  UAtmxjwv.  Ring  the  alarom-bell :  marther  and  treason  I 
Ba.\quo  and  Donalbain  t  Malcolm  I  awake  I 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself  I    Up,  np,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image.    Malcolm  t  Banquo  I 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  ifalk  like  spritea, 
To  countenance  this  horror  I    Bing  the  l»elJ. 

Xnter  Lady  Maebetk, 

Ladt  M.    What 's  the  business 

That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  f    Speak  t  speak  1' 

Thus  the  text  of  the  folios,  and  of  those  editors  who  preceded 
Theobald.  The  latter,  properly  excludincr  the  words  •  Ring  the  bell,' 
comments  as  follows  :  '  I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  these  iast  words 
as  no  part  of  the  text.  Macduff  had  said  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech,  '  Ring  the  alarum-bell ;'  but  if  the  bell  had  rung  out  imme- 
diately, not  a  word  of  what  he  says  could  have  been  distinguished. 
'  Ring  the  beU^*  I  say,  was  a  marginal  direction  in*  the  prompter's 
book  for  him  to  order  the  bell  to  be  rung  the  minute  that  Macduff 
ceases  speaking.    In  proof  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that  hemistich 
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ending  Macduff's  speech,  and  that  beginning  Lady  Macbeth's,  make 
up  a  complete  verse.  Now  if  '  Ring  the  belP  had  been  pait  of  the 
text,  can  we  imagine  the  poet  would  have  begun  the  lady's  speech 
with  a  broken  line  1     It  should  read  thus  : 

*Uacdu7F.  Malcolm  I  BawquoI 

Afl  from  your  grares  rise  up,  and  walk  like  apritea, 
To  countenance  thia  horror  1    [Rin^  tk*  beU. 

Enter  Lad^  Macb&tk. 
Ladt  1L  Wliat'a  the  buaineaa 

That  aucb  a  hideoua  trumpet  caUa  to  parley/  etc. 

No  doubt  the  compositor  overlooked  the  under-scoring  of  the 
direction  in  the  prompter's  manuscript  from  which  he  printed,  and 
*  Ring  the  bell*  having  a  seeming  con^ruity  with  the  text,  was  intro- 
duced, with  the  same  propriety  and  m>m  the  same  cause  as  '  put  it 
in  his  pocket,'  the  latter  garnished  with  an  additional  '  and'  by  way 
of  dove-tail.  Now  let  us  return  to  Hamlet,  and  see  how  the  text 
will  stand  the  proposed  restoration,  preserving  the  orthography  of 
the  first  quarto,  that  the  stage  direction  may  be  in  keeping  : 

*  Havlbt.      a  murtberer  and  a  Tillaine 

A  alare  that  is  not  twentith  part  the  tyth 
Of  your  precedent  lord,  a  rice  of  kipga, 
A  cut-purae  of  the  empire  and  the  rule 
That  n-om  a  ahelfe  the  precioua  diadem  atole  i 
'  put  U  in  ku  pockeL 

OxBTBUDK.  No  more  I 

Enter  Gknut. 

Hamlkt.  a  king  of  ahreda  and  patchea — 

Bane' me  and  houer  ore  me  with  your  wings 
You  heauenly  gards :  what  would  your  gratioua  figure  V 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  while  Hamlet  is  venting  his  contemptu- 
ous indignation  upon  his  uncle,  he  has  the  miniature  of  his  father  in 
his  hand,  which  should  be  disengaged  on  the  entrance  of  the  ghost. 
And  let  it  not  be  objected  that  even  had  it  been  the  proper  by-play, 
no  such  direction  would  have  been  considered  necessary ;  for,  as  has 
been  before  remarked,  the  old  plays  have  frequent  marginal  instruc- 
tions to  the  actor,  with  far  less  claim  than  the  one  in  question ;  in- 
structions which  were  not  intended  for  the  world  to  see,  but  merely  as 
useful  in  the  '  business'  of  the  stage.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  there 
are  certain  traditionary  stage-tricks  adopted  by  all  the  actors  from  the 
days  of  Ganick,  and  perhaps  of  Burbage,  down  to  the  present  time ; 
such  as  the  flourishing  of  the  handkerchief  at  the  words  '  so  runs  the 
world  away'  of  Hamlet ;  and  the  kicking  over  the  chair  in  the  scene 
with  his  mother  when  the  ghost  enters,  etc.,  etc. ;  hints  or  memoranda 
for  which,  were  no  doubt  written  on  the  margin  of  the  prompter's 
copy,  and  of  course,  for  years  serving  as  a  guide  for  the  several  actors 
who  might  at  different  times  appear  in  the  character,  but  which  were 
to  a  great  extent,  omitted  when  the  play  came  to  be  printed.  In  all 
probability  there  was  a  direction  for  Hamlet  to  display  his  father's 
miniature,  at  the  words  '  Look  upon  this  picture  and  on  this,'  which 
was  rejected  for  the  reason  suggested ;  a  fate  which  would  have  also 
befallen  the  instruction  for  putting  it  away,  had  not  the  language  in 
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which  it  was  couched  a  petit  larceny  bearing,  in  conBequence  of  its 
close  proximity  to,  the  word  '  stole/  not  to  mention  agam  the  possi- 
bility of  its  not  haying  been  underscored,  the  transcriber  for  the  press 
forgetting  that  although  the  '  cut  purse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule' 
came  by  the  crown  feloniously,  yet  he  did  not  secrete  it,  but  put  it  on 
his  heaa  as  king  of  Denmark.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  making  room  for  the  interpolation,  they  have  been  obliged 
m  the  later  editions  to  change  the  order  of  the  text,  cutting  it  up  piece- 
meal, thus : 

•  Habclst.    That  from  a  shelf  the  pieckms  diadem  Atole 

And  put  It  in  his  pocket. 
'  Okrtbttdk.  No  more  f 

•Hamlxt.  AUng 

Of  shreds  and  patchea. 

Sare  me  and  hover  o*er  me  with  your  wings,  etc.*   ' 

Mr.  Knight,  in  commenting  on  Dr.  Armstrong's  criticism,  says  :  '  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  stage  practice  which  involved  the  improba- 
bility that  Hamlet  should  have  carried  his  uncle's  portrait  about  with 
him,  should  have  been  a  modem  innovation.  In  a  print  prefixed  to 
Rowe's  Shakspere,  1709,  we  see  Hamlet  pointing  to  the  large  pic- 
tures on  the  arras.' 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  Hamlet  does  not  carry  with  him  his 
tincle's  picture,  but  that  of  his  father,  only.  In  the  print  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Knight,  there  are  two  pictures  on  the  arras,  one  of -a  male 
figure,  (representing  either  the  father  or  the  uncle«)  the  other  being 
So  concealed  by  the  drapery  of  the  scene  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  be  male  or  female ;  in  all  probability,  it  is  the  '  Queen's 
Own.'  Hamlet  is  not  represented  as  pointing  at  either  of  them,  but 
with  upraised  hands,  is  standing  in  an  attitude  of  amazement  at  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost,  on  whose  entrance  he  has  evidently  started 
from  his  chair  which  had  been  drawn  close  to  the  seat  occupied  by  his 
•mother ;  her  back  is  toward  the  pictures,  so  that  by  no  possibility  could 
she  get  a  glimpse  of  them  without  leaving  her  high  backed  chair : 

*  Come,  come,  and  sit  yon  down,  yoh  shall  not  hndge ;' 

and  around  her  neck  hangs  a  miniatwe,  although  that  important  fea- 
ture is  wanting  in  the  copy  with  which  Mr.  Knight  in  his  pictorial 
edition  has  furnished  his  readers,  and  which,  with  that  sole  exception^ 
is  a  facsimile  of  the  print  in  Rowe's  play ;  a  very  convenient  omis- 
sion in  aid  of  his  criticism. 

It  just  now  strikes  me  that  I  am  making  a  commentator  of  myself) 
and  '  in  that  thought  yield  me ;'  yet  with  a  hope  that  the  indulgent 
reader  may  not  see  any  thing  preposterous  in  an  effort  to  remove  what 
must  be  an  eye-sore  to  all  true  lovers  of  Shakspere ;  and  that  he  will 
not  turn  me  over  to  study  the  application  of  those  lines,  said  to  have 
been  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  first  folio  : 

'  Goode  frende  tor  Shakespeare's  sake  forheare 
To  marre  one  Jotte  that's  written  here ; 
Blcls'd  be  those  thatrigbtlie  conne  him. 
And  cursed  they,  who  comment  on  him.' 
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FROBT-WORK. 

What  proof  is  there  that  Aotimm,  with  its  sheaTSs, 

Is  sach  a  sad  and  melancholy  season? 
Though  hilious  poets  mope  among  the  leares. 
That 's  no  good  i 


Admii  thai  leares  are  yellow — so  is  gold, 

Aod  saare  pumpkin-pies,  than  whidi  what  *s  sweeter  7- 
80  were  the  curls  with  which  BuaMs  made  so  hold — 
80  's  my  *  repeater  !* 

Say  yoa  the  gntty  winds  foriomly  sigh, 
And  fill  the  ear  with  lamentable  irail 
Well,  so  do  loren  when  their  hearts  beat 
Yet  they  're  not  ailing. 

^^  Sip*y  Minirrels  make  the  pleasant  wood 

To  echo  with  their  freaks  and  merry  gambols ; 
For  they  delight,  as  all  good  fellows  should, 
In  Autumn  rambles. 


The  burly  bees,  those  wanderen  fhr  and  free. 
Are  waiing  laxy,  now  that  summer  *s  over ; 
For  eren  bees  do  n't  always  want  to  be 
Living  in  clover. 

See  fimn  yon  creaking  press  the  fragrant  must 
Foams  in  the  vats,  m  circles  wide  and  wider. 
Till  mouths  will  water  and  frail  mortals  lust 
After  new  cider ! 

Then  strew  the  way  with  idyls  and  bucolics ; 

Hail  to  nut-gatherings  and  Thanksgiving  musters ! 
Welcome,  ye  *  apple-bees'  and  huakmg  frolics. 
Where  beauty  dusten ! 

Behold,  the  man  .who  toiled  all  Summer  long 

Now  takes  his  corn,  his  turnips  and  his  honay, 
And  wending  city-wise,  amid  the  throng 
Swaps  them  for  money ! 

Then  goes  he  forth  to  many  a  shop  and  stall. 

With  her,  his  joy,  his  bright-eyed  buxom  daughter. 
Whose  bosom  lifts  the  enviable  shawl 
His  love  has  brought  her. 

Her  cheeks  have  blossomed  in  the  frosty  air. 

Her  eyes  have  caught  the  brilliancy  above  her ; 
Brown  as  a  chestnut  is  her  waving  hair  — 
And  so 's  her  lover. 
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Lo !  where  he  standi,  beside  his  patient  team, 

His  cart  heaped  op  brimfiil  of  yellow  pumpkins ; 
A  proper  youth  to  fiU  a  maiden's  dream -^ 
The  prince  of  bumpkins! 

Adorned  with  gorgeous  leaves  —  O,  say  not  sersj*- 

The  forest  leans  against  the  mountain  hoary ; 
Of  all  the  glorious  scenes  that  crowd  the  year 
The  crowning  glory ! 

Give  me  my  strolls  in  Autumn's  brown  arcades, 
My  moonlight  loiterings  in  dismantled  arbon. 
And  sighs  may  burden  antiquated  maids 
And  pensive  barbeis : 

Or  ease  the  Miss  who  pens  a  new  *  romannt,* 

And  melti  in  tears  o'er  her  poetic  riches. 
But  whose  cerulean  hose  betray  a  want 

Of  friendly  stitches!  ,  , 
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The  eyeniag  of  a  cold  and  misty  October  day  baa  closed  in  with 
a  drizzling  rain.  The  mingled  throng  wbicb  is  ever  burrying  througb 
tbe  great  artery  of  this  Babel  moves  with  quickened  pace  ;  some  in 
the  unceasing  pursuit  of  gain,  some  to  their  amusements,  some  to  tbe 
embraces  of  idolized  loved  ones  around  cheerful  fire-sides,  and  some 
to  cheerless  abodes  of  poverty  and  want.  Now  and  then  one  steps 
aside  from  tbe  crowd,  and  darts  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  to  the  great 
sales-room,  where  every  night  are  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bid- 
der are  the  rarest  as  well  as  crudest  and  most  worthless  works  of 
genius  and  art.     Let  us  follow  their  steps. 

Nowhere  within  the  limits  of  this  huge  metropolis  shall  we  find  a 
collection  of  such  illustrious  names  as  are  here  to-night.  Here  in- 
deed is  right  royal  company ;  not  of  kings  and  princes  by  descent, 
but  by  tbe  diviner  right  of  genius.  The  ancient  worthies  of  Eng- 
lish, Scottish,  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  literature  are  all  here ;  some 
from  princely  mansions,  some  from  quiet  country  cottages,  and  some, 
perchance  the  noblest,  from  bleak  garrets  and  solitary  abodes  of  want. 

We  enter,  and  stand  in  '  the  presence.'  These,  then,  are  the  choice 
spirits  of  four  and  five  centuries  ago  I  These  are  the  Poets  who 
first  consecrated  our  Fatherland  by  their  divine  song;  these  the 
Philosophers  who  first  disclosed  the  secrets  of  the  Book  of  Nature, 
as  they  were  read  by  their  great  yet  childlike  souls;  these  the 
Priests  who  first  kindled  the  sacred  fires  of  a  purer  religion  than 
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has  existed  since  the  apostolic  age ;  the  HistoriaDS  who  have  re- 
counted the  heroic  deeas  of  warriors  in  the  field  and  statesmen  in 
the  cabinet;  these  are  those  earliest  ballad-singers,  whose  names 
have  been  lost  in  the  *  numerous  rush  of  years/  but  whose  remem- 
brance is  still  green  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  the  simple  and 
toucjiing  minstrelsy  of  Nature.  Here  too  are  those  primeval  bai-ds. 
Chapman,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher-;— and  Shak- 
speare — a  galaxy  of  resplendent  stai's,  whose  brightness  has  never 
been  dimmed  by  the  rising  of  any  greater  light ;  and  all  of  whom 
deserve  to  rank  with  those 

*  Oltmpian  bards  who  simg 

Dirine  ideas  below, 
Which  always  find  us  young, 
And  always  keep  ns  so.' 

All  these  are  here,  and  beside  them,  those  curious  old  treatises  of 
our  ancestors  on  the  spiritual  world,  as  well  as  natural,  with  singu- 
lar cognomens.  We  have  first  an  *  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Actions 
of  the  Subterranean  (and  for  the  most  part)  Invisible  People,  here- 
tofore going  under  the  name  of  Elves,  Faunes  and  Fairies,  or  the 
lyke  ;*  *  The  Dialogues  of  Creatures  Moralized ;  applicable  and  edi- 
fying to  every  meny  and  jocund  matter,  and  right  profitable  to  the 
Govemaunce  of  Man  ;'  *  The  Horoscope  of  the  Patriarkes  ;'  *  Laza- 
mous  Brut,'  and  many  other  the  like  rare  and  quaint  tomes.  All 
here,  in  as  different  state  and  style,  after  so  many  ages,  as  when 
their  authors  walked  this  eaith.  Not  all  relatively  the  same,  how- 
ever ;  for  some  who  then  pined  in  garrets,  scantily  clothed  and  fed, 
are  now  sumptuously  arrayed  in  Hayday's  most  princely  fashion  ; 
while  others  who  once  rolled  in  their  coach-and-four,  now  shiver  in 
coarsest  *  sheep'  or  *  boards,'  with  *  none  so  poor  to  do  them  reve- 
rence ;'  but  inwardly  still  the  same,  with  their  quaint  sayings,  strange 
expressions,  original  conceits  and  primitive  spelling;  which  latter, 
by  the  by,  it  were  hard  to  say  whether  modem  innovation  has  im- 
proved. 

But  while  we  speculate  the  audience  has  assembled,  and  an  un- 
usual assembly  it  is  for  such  an  occasion.  Pale  students  with  thread- 
bare coats,  antiquated  book-worms  from  dingy,  sunless  chambers, 
amateurs  of  rare  and  curious  works,  and  the  millionare,  who  comes 
to  purchase  only  the  elegant  work  of  the  binder.  All  in  anxious 
suspense  and  inaudible  whispers  (as  if  awed  by  the  great  spirits  be- 
fore them)  await  the  auctioneer,  who  now  commences  his  work. 

This  functionary  is  himself  a  bibliopole,  and  bibliographer  too, 
we  may  add,  of  no  little  note  ;  and,  like  Yorick, '  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest  and  most  excellent  fancy.'  No  book  so  rare  that  he  cannot  tell 
you  something  of  its  contents ;  no  audience  so  dull  that  he  cannot 
tickle  its  fancy  and  provoke  broad  grins  by  timely  strokes  of  humor. 
But  even  his  features  have  to-night  settled  into  a  staid  and  demure 
expression,  and  his  Attic  wit  and  ready  repartees  are  reserved  for 
another  occasion,  when  more  needed  to  rally  his  audience. 

The  first  twenty  numbers  on  our  catalogue  are  from  the  Private 
Lee  Priory  press  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.     These  works  are  curious 
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and  rare,  and  several  of  uncommon  interest.  Sir  Egerton  was  him- 
self an  author  of  some  note,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
of  fortune  rather  than  of  the  Muses,  whose  society  he  ofben  wooed. 
The  Nine  are  chary  of  their  favors,  and  will  not  accept  a  divided 
heart.  Think  of  a  true  votary  of  Parnassus  owning  a  private  press 
and  striking  off  only  a  few  elegant  copies  of  his  works,  on  large 
paper,  for  private  distribution  among  friends !  The  very  idea  is  ab- 
surd. If  such  a  genius  were  possible,  humanity  should  disown  it. 
Far  better  that  the  immortal '  Paradise  Lost'  should  be  given  to  the 
world  for  ten  pounds  than  to  the  few  for  ten  thousand. 

Among  that  miscellaneous  list  next  in  order  are  many  books  note- 
worthy. There  are  the  *  Gods  of  the  North,'  '  Lays  of  the  Minne- 
singers,' and  '  Frithiof 's  Saga,'  in  which  noble  deeds  and  great 
thoughts  are  recorded  in  sweet  and -flowing  measure.  Those  North- 
em  gods  were  stem  and  terrible  as  the  icy  climate  of  their  abode,  as 
the  heroic  souls  of  their  worshippers  imagined  them.  They  were 
the  ideal  creations  of  great  hearts,  to  which  fear  was  a  stranger ; 
superstitious,  but  a  superstition  which  begat  heroes,  not  cravens. 

Here  come  some  nfly  volumes  upon  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
under  the  titles  of  '  Commentaries,  Dissertations,  Inquiries,  Essays, 
Illustrations,  Lectures,'  etc. ;  a  motley  swarm,  who  would  fain  pur- 
chase a  short-lived  immortality  by  attaching  themselves  to  an  undying 
name.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  pens  that  one  great  spirit 
has  called  into  action — itself  still  alone,  unapproachable,  far  above 
the  feeble  praise  or  blame  of  all  contemporaries  or  successors.  We 
can  hardly  read  with  patience  the  remarks  even  of  great  critics  on 
this  poet.  It  seems  almost  like  sacrilege,  and  genius  loses  its  great- 
ness in  their  own  little  views ;  as  if  one  should  light  a  candle  to  show 
us  how  glorious  the  sun  is.  But  here  is  a  little  book  of  the  number, 
of  unpretending  exterior,  yet  more  quaint  and  rare  than  any  .of  the 
others ;  it  is  '  Tales  and  Quicke  Answeres,  very  mery  and  pleasaunt 
to  rede.'  This  book,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  was  written  even 
before  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  In  his  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing' 
he  says :  '  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had  my  good  wit  out  of 
The  Hundred  Mery  Tales.  Well,  this  was  Signer  Benedick  that 
said  so.'  Spirited  bidding,  this,  upon  a  little  book  in  boards,  of 
scarce  an  hundred  pages,  with  leaves  missing,  tattered  and  stained  : 
*  Two  dollars,  gentlemen,  I  am  bid — two  dollars  ! — two  and  a  half  1 
two  seventy-five  ! — three  dollars  ! — just  a-going  for  three  dollars — 
and  a  half! — three  and  a  half,  ha'f,  'af,  'af —  gone  to — four  dollars 
in  time  !     To  Mr.  P.,  for  four  dollars.' 

Here  are  some  hundred  volumes  of  Anglo-Saxon  works,  early 
English  literature,  Scottish  history,  ballads  and  poetry,  evidently  col- 
lected by  the  most  refined  ta£te,  without  regard  to  expense.  The 
titles  of  every  one  fumish  food  for  hours  of  thought,  and  excite  the 
appetite  to  know  more  of  the  rich  contents.  *  De  Oryginale  Crony- 
kil  of  Scotland,  Be  Androwe  o£  Wyntown,'  falls  under  the  hammer 
at  the  handsome  sum  of  eleven  dollai-s,  and  '  Ancient  Scottish  Melo- 
dies, from  a  Manuscript  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Fi^t,'  at  twelve. 
Who  can  tell  but  this  last  is  the  same  that  first  stirred  the  poetic  fire 
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in  the  heart  of  Burns,  Bpoken  of  by  Curry  1  —  or  perhaps  the  vo- 
lume, so  eagerly  desired,  but  of  which  the  bard  depriTod  nimself,  to 
dry  the  widow's  tears  and  cause  the  heart  of  the  orphan  to  leap  for 
joy  %  The  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  is  not  generally  known  ; 
1  give  it  as  related  by  an  early  friend  of  the  poet,  who  still  liTes 
among  us,  his  head  white  with  the  snows  of  more  than  four-score 
winters,  but  his  mind  as  young  and  vigorous  as  it  was  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

*  On  one  occasion,'  says  Mr.  K ,  our  informant,  *  Bums  had 

been  in  the  habit,  for  some  weeks,  of  laying  aside  a  few  pence 
weekly  from  his  slender  earnings  to  purchase  a  book  entitled  '  Scot- 
tish Melodies,'  which  he  had  read  and  was  very  anxious  to  own. 
By  the  most  rigid  economy  he  at  length  acquired  a  sum  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  greatly-desiderated  work,  and  was  on  his  way  to  procure 
the  volume,  when,  passing  by  a  wretched  cottage,  he  heard  the  cry 
of  children  for  bread.  Prompted  by  the  generous  feelings  of  hb 
heart,  he  entered  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  family,  and  found  a 
weak,  emaciated  mother,  engaged  with  her  needle,  sewing  together 
some  rags  to  cover  her  half-naked  children.  They  were  shivering 
around  her,  without  food  or  fire,  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  a 
cold  November  wind,  which  found  its  way  through  many  an  open 
crevice  into  their  miserable  tenement. 

The  woman  informed  him  that  her  husband  had  left  them  several 
weeks  befoi  e  in  a  drunken  frolic,  since  which  time  they  had  not  heard 
from  him.  and  that  they  had  that  morning  eaten  their  last  meal  of  pota- 
toes. This  was  the  only  kind  of  food  they  had  tasted  for  several  days, 
nor  did  they  know  from  what  source  they  were  to  obtain  more.  Bums 
could  hear  no  more,  but  placing  before  them  the  few  shillntgs  he  had 
suffered  such  self-denial  to  procure,  without  waiting  for  the  thanks  of 
the  grateful  family,  except  as  t^^ey  were  expressed  by  tears  of  joy, 

retraced  his  steps  homeward.    Oflen,  says  Mr.  K ,  have  I  heard 

him  say,  he  experienced  more  pleasure  from  that  act  than  he  should 
from  the  possession  of  the  best  library  in  the  kingdom. 

Was  there  ever  before  published  so  magnificent  a  copy  of  Boswell's 
Johnson  as  this  T  Four  volumes,  each  as  large  as  a  quarto  family 
bible,  literally  crowded  with  exquisite  portraits  of  all  the  eminent  men 
iof  his  age,  historical  scenes  and  landscapes.  Suck  sumptuous  bind- 
ing too  was  never  surpassed  by  Hayday  himself,  and  the  gold  on  the 
edges  looks  rich  and  massive.  It  would  shock  us  to  see  some  authors 
'done  up*  in  such  royal  state.  The  sweet  melodies  of  Cowper, 
Chapman,  Akenside  or  Burns,  would  not  delight  us  half  so  much  in 
gold  and  Turkey  morocco,  as  in  plain  sheep  and  clear  paper.  But 
nothing  could  be  mnre  appropriate  to  the  pompous  grandiloquent 
Style  of  the  leviathan  of  literature  than  this  princely  array.  How  his 
ghost  would  inwardly  chuckle  could  he  peep  in  and  see  himself  dis- 
played in  such  resplendent  pomp !  He  who  once  lodged  in  a  garret 
and  gnawed  a  bone  for  his  dinner,  can  now  maintain  a  royal  state. 
And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  same  honor  that  belongs  to  the  in- 
tellectual giant,  also  pertains  to  the  dwarf  who  chronicled  his  words ; 
not  as  illustrious,  but  as  lasting.     Boswell  is  probably  the  first  toady 
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ever  so  bighly  honored ;  but  then  be  was  one  of  no  common  order. 
He  was  the  piince  of  toadies,  and  his  name  towers  above  his  species 
as  that  of  Lucifer  among  the  damned.     The  book  is  socta  disposed  of; 

two  bids  only  are  made,  and  Mr.  J is  tbe  fortunate  owner,  at 

twenty  dollars  and  a  quarter  per  volume  I  Grey's  Elegy  follows  ; 
only  some  thirty  or  forty  pages,  but  a  magnificent  copy,  illustrated 
with  exquisite  engravings  for  the  handsome  sum  of  eighteen  dollars. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  still  those  who  value  genius  higher 
than  dross. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  the  evening  is  now  at  hand ;  tbe  sale  of 
eighteen  volumes  from  tbe  library  of  Charles  Lamb.  These  then  are 
the  very  volumes  that  have  rested  on  his  shelves ;  have  been  pored 
over  by  thte  purest  and  most  gentle,  the  most  enduring  yet  most  be- 
nevolent genius  of  English  literature.  These  were  a  part  of  the  very 
books,  tbe  loss  of  which  caused  him  to  pen  that  touching  sentence  : 
'  And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  folios,  must  t  part  with  the 
intense  delight  of  having  you  (huge  armfuls)  in  my  embrace ;  must 
knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some  awkward  experi- 
ment of  intuition,  and  no  longer  by  this  familiar  process  of  reading  V 
Lamb  felt  as  ardent  a  passion  for  his  books,  as  a  lover  for  his  mis- 
tress :  they  indeed  were  the  sole  mistress  of  his  affections,  after  the 
loss  of  her  who  was  his  '  soul's  idol/  and  of  whom  we  catch  some 
shadowy  glimpses  in  the  writings  of  the  poet.  These  perhaps  are 
some  of  the  very  volumes  which  Leigh  Hunt  says  he  saw  him  kiss ; 
and  surely  if  such  a  passion  could  be  proper  for  any  books,  most  of 
all  for  these.  Here  are  no  superficial  ephemeral  works,  no  stupid 
folios,  no  dry  metaphysical  cogitations,  or  old  wives'  stories.  Here 
are  the  patriarchs  of  English  literature,  the  fountains  whence  his 
genius  furnished  to  the  world  those  incomparable  essays  which  will 
ever  be  the  delight  of  all  lovers  of  innocent  humor  and  touching  pathos. 
In  just  such  binding  and  condition  too,  as  we  would  wish  to  see  the 
books  of  such  an  one  as  we  imagine  Elia ;  all  bearing  the  marks  of 
constant  use,  and  crowded  with  instructive  notes ;  here  a  leaf  in  frag- 
ments, there  a  cover  gone,  or  hannng  by  a  single  thread ;  and  all  in- 
dicating a  *  handsome  contempt  for  appearance.'  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  *  His  library  looked  like  what  it  was,  a  selection  made  at 
precious  intervals  from  the  book-stalls ;  now  a  Chaucer  at  nine-and- 
tenpence ;  now  a  Montaigne  or  Sir  Thomas  Brown  at  two  shillings ; 
now  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  Spinoza,  an  old  English  dramatist,  Prior  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  and  the  books  were  '  neat  as  imported.'  The  very 
perusal  of  the  backs  is  a  discipline  for  humanity.  Among  these  pre- 
cious volumes  I  noticed  a  black-letter  Chaucer,  Drayton's  Poly-Qlbion 
(a  library  in  itself,)  Hudibras,  Hymen's  Precludia,  several  volumes  of 
old  Plays,  and  also  of  Poetical  Tracts.  Every  volume  is  enriched 
to  treble  its  ordinary  value,  by  the  *  clerkly  penmanship  of  Elia.' 

But  while  we  tarry  the  books  are  going  at  far  higher  prices  doubt- 
less than  they  ever  cost  the  Essayist.  Do  you  observe  that  young 
man  in  plain  dress,  thread-bare  almost,  on  the  outer  circle  of  bidders, 
whose  restless  eyes  flash  from  beneath  the  heavy  brows  which  over- 
hang his  intellectual  countenance  ]    I  have  often  seen  him  poring 
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over  antiquated  musty  volumes  at  book-stalls,  and  the  shelves  of  biblio- 
maniacs. A  poor  student  and  lover  of  books  evidently ;  and  almost 
any  evening  you  may  see  him  at  the  little  window  of  his  loft  in  aback 
street,  busy  with  his  pen  till  midnight  or  long  after.  He  looks  like 
the  one  spoken  of  by  the  bard  whom  he  is  eager  to  own,  who  would 
rather  have, 

— '  At  hifl  bedde'a  head, 
A  twenty  bookoB  clothed  in  black  and  red. 
Of  Aristotlk  and  his  phlloBophy 
Than  robes  rich  or  fiddle  dr  pMlterie.' 

He  has  watched  the  sale  with  eager  interest,  noting  down  the  names 
of  purchasers  and  prices.  But  when  that  ragged,  though  still  com- 
plete black-letter  copy  of  Lamb's  Chaucer  is  offered,  his  dark  eyo 
flashes  with  excitement.  The  prize  must  be  his.  He  leans  forward 
with  parted  lips,  '  auribus  arrectis,'  to  catch  the  first  bid,  fearful  to 
begin  himself  lest  he  should  start  it  too  low,  but  still  more  afraid  that 
it  may  go  beyond  his  means. 

'  How  much,  gentlemen,  am  I  bid  for  this  fine  old  copy  of  Chaucer  T 
how  much  ?  The  ghost  6f  Elia  would  forever  haunt  me  if  I  should 
start  it  at  less  than  ten  —  twelve  I  am  bid  :  go  on,  gentlemen  —  thir- 
teen I  —  fourteen !  —  fifteen  dollars  only  1  Seventeen  I  hear — eigh- 
teen, eigh*  —  ttoenty  dollars  !  Thank  you.  Sir  —  twenty-two !  just  a 
f-o-i'  —  three,  twenty-three  !  — twenty-four !  —  going  for  —  twenty- 
ve  -^gone  for  twenty-five  dollars ; '  but  not  to  the  poor  student.  Fast 
the  color  came  and  went  in  his  cheek,  as  one  bid  after  another  rose 
above  his  own,  until  at  twenty  he  gives  up  the  contest  in  despair. 
One  more  trial  he  makes  on  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  with  no  better 
success.  Affain  he  bids  to  twenty  dollars  —  his  last  penny  doubtless ; 
for  twenty-eight  he  sees  a  more  favorite  child  of  Fortune  carry  off 
the  prize.  He  dashes  a  starting  tear  from  his  eye,  and  glides  unob- 
served from  the  room,  to  his  labor  in  the  lonely  garret. 


love:     a     passage     prom     'philo. 

'  Love  is  my  food,  my  bed 
And  roof.    Love  is  my  wing,  my  impulse  love. 
And  soul,  and  circumstance  —  my  joy,  and  prayer. 
In  love  I  dwell  in  God  and  God  in  me : 
No  otherwise  is  seen  the  Gksat  Unsbkn  ; 
And  the  high  host  o^  us,  in  love  all  dwell 
Together  —  brother,  sister,  cherubim. 
Heaven,  stars,  time,  place,  and  their  inhabitants. 
Subsist  in  loVe,  as  love  itself  in  God  ; 
Wherethrough  these  maples  leaf,  and  those  thick  dUm<^ 
Their  lustre  draw.    In  love  are  visitors. 
Attendance,  ministry  and  fellowship ; 
Sphere  answering  to  sphere,  and  heart  to  heart, 
Within  the  soul  of  all  concentrical ; 
To  seraph,  seraph  speaking  musical 
And  glftd ;  inaudible  to  Sin  alone.' 
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AN        AERIAL        VOYAOE. 


WKZi.a  watohiBg  wa  araronMit  th«  other  day  maltliig  Into  Vhm  bin*  empyrMUi  abOTS  tb«  metropolla, 
w*  tMtboogbtiu  of  a  passage  in  tba  '  Evangallad'  of  tba  glftad  antbor  of  '  Margarat;'  whlob  wa  bar* 
▼aatarad  to  tranaoxlbe  from  tba  wrltarii  manaaorlpt  It  la  aoarcaly  aeoaaaary  to  prmniaa.  tbat  Pbtz.o 
la  oenTayad  by  Oabbziz.  on  an  aarlal  Toyaga  ovar  Taziooa  kingdoina  of  tba  world.— En. KvioKSKaooKsx. 


Stur  w«  not  high,  bnt  nther  ilantingly ; 

Let  me  not  loee  the  liffht  of  earth :  I  would 

Juet  bnuh  it  with  mynandt  asewallowa  ikim 

The  water :  let  me  tear  a  Bffsig  of  leayee 

From  this  tall  pine  —  they  're  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

And  home  will  keep  in  mind  where'er  I  go. 

I  would  not  be  immersed  in  blaze  of  orbs 

That  shall  eclipse  the  light  of  that  I  call 

My  own.     I  love  the  earth  ;  is  that 

A  sm  7    O  did  not  He  who  died  for  it  7 

I  cannot  see  it  heaved  as  draff  away. 

As  refuse  copper,  sold  for  some  new  cast 

Would  that  my  arms  were  large  enough  to  fold 

It  round  about,  or  strong  enough  to  lift 

It  into  bed,  where  it  might  rest  awhile, 

And  after  its  long  troubles,  get  some  deep ! 


'  Not  quite  so  fast,  good  Gabriel  ;  lower  still ! 
Each  bee- wooed  flower,  each  trout-brook,  every  child 
That  tottles  its  first  steps,  all  youthful  loves. 
The  girls  that  stitch  for  widowed  motherhood. 
The  musical  sea-cliff,  and  the  lobster-catcher, 
As  well  as  hemispheres  and  nations,  show 
T6me. 


Lo !  the  Magellan  clouds ;  and  there 
The  Southern  Cross ! 


The  Cross,  all-beautifnl ! 
Would  it  might  drop  to  earth ;  iti  s«vmg  gleaitf 
Beclip  the  universal  race !     ITie  North, 
And  realms  of  the  Ice-King  before  us  lie : 
Wild  geese  asleep  in  shadow  of  the  Pole-* 
Ladies  of  Greenland  taking  tea  together. 

OABSUZ.. 

The  tropics  —  isle  of  Borneo  behold ! 


I  see  a  tawny  man  up  to  a  temple 
Leading  his  child.    Before  an  idol  casts 
The  child  its  offering  of  flowers,  and  kneels 
In  prayer.    Render  me  that  heathenism. 
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OAMMXML,. 

Great  God  !  make  me  wise,  just  and  beantifiil ! 


Fair  Italy !    'T  ii  said  her  radiant  sky 

More  soft  and  clear  makes  instrunents  of  mn8i& 

O  when  shall  Lovb  be  the  Italian  sky, 

Of  all  (he  World?    We  cross  the  Turkish  plains, 

Wlbere  boys  and  |[irls  are  picking  blackberries. 

Napolson  !  weeping  o'er  the  couch  of  Lannes, 

St.  Patrick  driving  oat  the  snakes  from  Ireland, 

The  bell  that  rang  the  ancient  Truce  of  600; 

A  colonel  melting  at  the  feet  of  Oberun, 

The  brook  where  hostile  armies  met  and  drank, 

The  youthful  Theseus  on  his  way  to  Crete  — 


These  pictures  leaving,  turn  to  facts.    There  Ges 
All  Europe  ;  London,  Paris  and  Vienna : 
Which  will  you  visit  7    The  English  chancellor 
From  cabinet  goes  to  his  library  ; 
Will  you  pursue,  and  list  his  thoughts?  —  or  walk 
An  hour  with  yonder  poet  'mong  the  Lakes? 
Or  tap  at  gate-way  of  th'  Escurial  ? 


I  am  no  sphinx :  that  problem  European 
Out-puzzles  me.    Please  harness  me  to  Snowdon, 
And  bid  me  hale  it  o'er  to  Anglesey, 
All  beautiful  as  Lake  of  Uri  now : 
I  look  again,  the  lake  is  dry.     So  brim 
My  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  Fate's  dark  crags  around 
Are  glorious  —  and  then  they  all  run  out 
Ah,  hopeful  France !     Knows  she  her  destiny — 
What  she  could  do —  what  God  by  her  would  do? 
Spirits  of  Brisbot,  DANtoN,  Veroniaud  ! 
-  Ye  do  rejoice,  for  ye  loved  liberty. 
'  Brothers !'  I  hear  those  martyrs-  say,  *  withhold 
Yonnelves  from  blood !    That  is  inviolable : 
Once  spilled,  unto  the  uttermost  it  will 
Avenge  itself.    In  fires  ourselves  set  on, 
We  fell,  and  were  consumed  with  all  our  hopes.' 
And  brothers  mine,  your  armies  disallow ; 
Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  if  your  haters 
Be  seven  empires  fenced  in  three-ply  steel ; 
And  ye  shall  be  God's  children,  who  will  clothe 
Your  non-resisting  front  with  lightning-blast, 
And  to  your  nakcxi  virtue  give  your  foes 
As  driven  stubble.    Revolutionize 
In  love,  and  re-construct  in  love  ;  so  shall 
Ye  sav6d  be,  and  save,  amid  the  raging  storm. 

Take  me  back  to  mymotheriand — most  good. 

Most  bad  America !     Atlantic  coast  — 

It  is  a  noUe  one  !    What  bays  and"  ports. 

And  embouchures  of  streams !    How  grand  a  sight 

The  ships  of  all  the  globe  converging  here, 

Departing !    On  the  sunny  waters  gleam 
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Their  Bails  tike  doves*  wing^s ;  they,  e'en  like  the  doves, 
Are  yisitiiig  each  other's  nests. 

The  foam 
Of  Hatteras !     I  hear  the  sea-green  sisters 
That  keep  perpetual  wail  o'er  many  a  friend 
By  whose  hleak  grave  no  other  monraer  sits.' 

The  MissisBii^i's  trifold  month,  where  poms 

The  wealth  of  half  the  continent         [Hiatug  vulde  de  ftenduB, 


THE     SAINT     LEGER     PAPERS. 


•  BOOHS      ••Hza». 


Heogwisch  continued  silent  for  several  minutes,  apparently  nerv- 
ing himself  for  the  recital ;  then  his  countenance  grew  excited,  his 
black  eyes  gleamed  with  a  strange  fire,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  bitter 
tone : 

—^ '  NxasiTN  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsl  del  tempo  fellce 
NeUamiserlA.' 

'  The  Florentine  was  in  the  right  when  he  wrote  those  lines.  No, 
there  is  no  greater  anguish ;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  that  —  ha  ! 
ha !  ha  !  —  where  no  anguish,  nor  sorrow,  nor  tnrment  coxneth ;  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  within  by  which  to  feel  anguish  and  sorrow 
and  torment,  where  all  is  dead  —  dead  —  dead  !  What  piore  hoiti- 
ble  conception  !  what  so  dread&l  a  reality  !  Vitalitv,  but  no  life  ; 
mind,  thought,  memory,  but  no  hope,  no  apprehension,  no  joy,  no 
pang  !  Why  did  not  the  Ghibelline  put  that  into  his  '  Divina  Com- 
media  V 

'  Life  !  —  shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is  ?  Ha !  would  it  were  what 
so  many  make  it :  a  pumping  of  air  in  and  out  of  the  lungs ;  a  cover- 
ing of  the  nakedness,  to  the  prevention  of  shame ;  eating  lest  the 
body  starve,  and  so  fkll  away ;  sleeping  o'  nights,  from  wearisome- 
ness  of  the  flesh :  then  were  man  indeed  somewhat  better  than  a 
beast  But,  hark  you,  to  have  pining  wants  which  gnaw  the  sotd, 
and  for  which  no  provision  has  been  made ;  to  love,  and  feel  that 
love  lasts  only  so  long  as  life ;  to  labor,  and  know  that  the  grave 
closes  upon  all  results  of  human  toil ;  to  enjoy,  and  be  conscious 
that  time  withers  up  the  sources  of  our  bliss ;  to  be  miserable,  and 
feel  that  death  may  not  release  us ;  to  undergo  all  the  mad  pleasures 
of  earth,  and  all  the  remorse  which  their  indulgence  brings ;  to  feel 
in  prosperity  that  nothing  can  secure  against  change,  and  to  recog- 
nize in  adversity  no  hope  —  ho  !  ho  1  that  is  life  ;  joyous  life,  merry 
life,  gladsome  life  1     What  a  precious  boon  to  Uiat  poor  praying 
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beggar,  Man  !     But  in  me  the  god  of  this  world  aod  the  God  of  the 
other  world  are  both  baffled,  for  I  am  dead,  dead,  dbad  !' 

Hegewisch  paused,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud.  Thus  far  he  had  run  on  with  a  frantic 
rapidity  which  showed  that  his  reason  was  unsettled. 

1  had  thought  it  best  not  to  interrupt  him,  although  he  grew  every 
moment  more  wildly  excited.  But  now  was  the  reaction;  exhaus- 
tion had  done  its  work,  and  with  exhaustion  came  reason  and  calm- 
ness, and  a  profound  melancholy. 

'  St  Leger,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  subdued  tone,  '  heed  not  my  rav- 
ings. Look  you  upon  me,  and  behold  a  desolated  ruin  !  My  spirit 
and  my  body  are  truly  fit  companions.  Oh  !  when  shall  the  end  be  % 
I  will  go  on  with  my  story ;  I  will  rehearse  it  to  you  truthfully, 
word  for  word.  Perhaps  you  will  discover  where  I  have  erred; 
wherein  I  have  sinned.  Would  to  God  you  could,  for  it  would  be 
a  relief  to  feel  that  I  had  desei-ved  my  doom  !  The  fiend  who  is 
dragging  me  to  everlasting  perdition  could  then  no  longer  tempt  me 
to  blaspheme  the  Holt  Ghost  !' 

The  student  shuddered  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  I  feared 
that  he  was  again  becoming  excited  ;  but  he  preserved  his  compo- 
sure, and  presently  went  on  as  follows : 

'  After  several  days  I  left  the  chateau  to  return  home.  My  part- 
ing with  Meta  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life.  We 
had  not  spoken  one  word  of  our  feelings  for  each  other  during  my 
stay  —  positively,  not  one  word  ;  but  we  had  talked  of  almost  every 
thing  in  the  wide  world ;  we  had  exchanged  thoughts  and  sympa- 
tliies,  and  strange  to  say,  our  thoughts  and  sympathies  were  in  exact 
harmony.  Oh  !  the  endless,  boundless  world  ^  the  imaginative  and 
the  imaginable !  Pleasant  is  it  when  we  find  in  another  the  echo 
of  what  we  ourselves  feel  and  are  ;  but  how  much  higher  the  enjoy- 
ment when- we  can  appreciate  in  such  an  one  the  feelings  which  we 
ouraelves  do  not  possess,  and  thus  enter,  soul  with  soul,  into  the 
sweet  exchange  of  spiritual  harmonies  !  By  not  reducing  our  feel- 
ings to  the  point  of  mere  self-enjoyment,  we  experience  a  growing 
happiness,  the  reverse  of  what  those  lovers  feel  who  allow  the  flame 
to  die  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  who  in  this  way  are  exposed  to  the 
curse  of  a  double  selfishness.  To  sustain  the  life  of  the  affections, 
we  require  a  companion,  not  a  counterpart ;  and  blessed  are  they 
who  mistake  not  one  for  the  other !    • 

'  I  said  that  my  parting  with  Meta  was  one  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  my  life  ;  tor,  like  the  miser,  I  wanted  time  and  opportunity 
to  tell  over  my  treasures  and  hug  the  remembrance  of  all  tnat  I  had 
gained  closer  to  my  bosom.  Beside,  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  inter- 
course during  a  separation  would  be  kept  up  with  all  the  charm  of  a 
refined  spirituality ;  and  then  should  we  enjoy  that  mysterious  influ- 
ence which  those  who  love  do  have  over  one  another  when  absent, 
and  which  is  more  precious  to  the  soul  than  all  the  delights  of  a  closer, 
sensible  union.  So  I  took  leave  of  the  Baroness,  and  bade  Meta 
adieu,  and  went  on  my  way.  A  halo  of  bliss  surrounded  me ;  I 
dwelt  in  a  world  of  unspeakable  ecstasy.  Oh,  what  a  sweet  8e(>ara- 
tion  1  what  happy  hours  of  exquisite  memories  ! 
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*  Haw  oppoeiie  all  this  to  the  atern^  unyielding^  practicdl^  which  for- 
ever unremittingly  doee  labor ^  laboring ,  or  to  the  iron  necessity  ihatJUh 
the  stOTnachs  of  the  starwing  by  robbery  or  iheft^  or  to  ihe  condition  of 
the  sick  one,  languishing  and  ready  to  die,  or  to  that  of  the  bold  bias- 
jfhemer  of  Almighty  God  /' 

Again  the  student  shuddered,  and  aeain  he  proceeded  : 

'  When  I  reached  my  own  home  I  found  Caspar  ah-eady  there. 
According  to  my  resolution,  I  passed  him  without  notice.  Believing, 
however,  that  he  had  not  practised  upon  the  Baron,  my  father,  I 
scorned  to  repeat  to  him  what  had  occurred. 

'  I  had  but  just  got  to  my  own  apartment,  on  the  first  day  of  my 
return  home,  when  Caspar  opened  the  door  and  came  in. 

'  '  Wolfgang,'  said  be,  with  an  ingenuous  air,  'you  are  a  more 
sensible  fellow  than  I  ever  gave  you  credit  for  being.  You  have 
outwitted  two  shrewd  heads,  and  how  the  deuce  you  round  us  out  I 
can  *t  imagine  !  You  are  reserved,  eh  1  and  regard  me  with  an  air 
of  offended  dignity  ]  Nay,  do  n't  &own,  do  n't  draw  back.  Listen 
to  me.  I  fell  in  love  with  MSeta.  You  look  indignant.  Well,  then, 
I  will '  speak  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil.'  I  fell  in  love  with  the 
Castle  ot  Richstein  and  its  feudal  dependencies  and  its  old  baronies 
and  tenures.  Now  strategy  is  commendable  in  the  race  for  a  fair 
maiden.  I  attempted  it  with  you,  and  I  have  been  foiled;  had  I 
succeeded,  you  would  have  been  foiled.  Now  here  is  my  hand ;  for 
once  I  am  frank  with  you.  I  bear  you  no  malice  for  the  savage 
words  you  hurled  at  me  the  other  day.  Be  as  good  a  Christian  as  I 
am  :  forget  and  forgive*.' 

'  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  preserve  my  self-possession 
during  this  insulting  harangue.  When  it  was  concluded,  I  waved 
my  hand  to  Caspar  and  bade  him  begone. 

' '  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  my  offer  of  peace  and  amity,'  he  in- 
quired 

' '  Nothing  except  that  I  believe  you  are  as  treacherous  in  the  offer 
as  you  were  in  the  fraud  you  attempted  ro  practice.  For  the  sake  of 
our  parents  I  am  content  to  pass  you  as  I  would  pass  a  stranger. 
Expect  nothing  more.  Come  not  near  me  or  mine ;  cross  not  my 
patn ;  practise  on  me  no  more,  or  by  the  blood  that  is  now  boiling 
within  me,  I  will  crush  you  as  I  would  a  reptile  beneath  my  heel  1' 

"Fool!'  exclaimed  Caspar,  with  bitterness.  *I  was  prepared  to 
yield  what  fate  had  wrested  from  me,  but  you  defy  and  threaten  me. 
Look  to  yourself.  You  have  roused  a  demon  within  me  which  I  was 
willing  enough  should  slumber.  Look  to  yourself  I  say,  for  the  evil 
day  cometh  to  you  and  yours.  Then  remember  the  word  I  now 
utter  —  revenge  /' 

'  Caspar  went  forth  in  a  towering  passion  and  departed  from  the 
castle ;  it  was  a  month  before  I  saw  him  again ;  then  he  had  resumed 
his  usual  manner,  only  he  was  more  quiet  and  more  taciturn.  We 
met  as  strangersv  having  no  intercourse  whatever.  It  thus  became 
necessary  that  the  Baron  should  undei  stand  what  had  passed  between 
Caspar  and  myself.  I  therefore  gave  him  an  account  of  the  whole 
afiair.    He  was  almost  prostrated  at  the  recital ;  the  forgery  touched 
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him  to  the  quick.  For  a  time  rny  father  was  in  the  deepest  agony ; 
his  feelings  no  one  can  porti*ay.  His  first  intention  was  to  banish 
Caspar  forever  from  his  roof;  but  I  interposed.  My  mother,  my  kind 
and  gentle  mother,  also  interceded,  and  it  was  settled  that  he  might 
remain.  Caspar,  however,  could  not  but  observe  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  castle.  Every  eye  was  averted  as  he  passed, 
and  every  look  told  strongly  of  dislike  and  scorn. 

'  This  seemed  not  to  affect  him ;  he  preserved  the  same  uniform 
habit  of  careless  and  hardened  indifference.  And  so  we  lived  away 
another  year.  ... 

'  Remorseless,  the  wheel  of  time  sweeps  around.  Now  heavily' 
creaking,  it  moves  more  tardy  than  the  snail's  dull  pace.  Again  it 
hastens  with  a  fearful  thunder- speed,  majestically  rolling.  While 
anon  the  wheel  flies  rapidly  round  and  round  with  impress  as  light  as 
the  foot-print  of  the  swift  Camilla.  But  remorseless  always,  for  it  is 
driven  by  Destiny ! 

'  Speak  I  not  an  illusion  1  Moves  the  hand  upon  the  dial,  slow  or 
fiist  as  I  suffer  or  am  happy  Y  Does  the  sun  stand  still  upon  Gibeon 
while  I  groan  under  the  torture  of  the  rack,  or  hastens  it  down  behind 
the  groves  of  Vallombrosa  as  I  hang  in  ecstasy  upon  the  lips  of  my 
beloved  1  Yet  thus  it  is,  our  feelings  give  character  to  the  world 
around  us ;  to  time  and  to  eternity.  And  thus  it  is  that  I  can  under- 
stand an  ^Eternal  Hell  /' 

Hegewisch  continued  to  moralize,  like  a  man  desiring  to  gain  time 
betbre  submitting  to  some  painful  operation.  I  did  not  interrupt  him, 
and  at  length  he  came  back  to  his  story. 

'  Well,  another  year  was  gone.  I  had  passed  it  profitably ;  I  had 
become  a  man  Duiinj^  the  period,  Meta  and  I  had  spoken  to  each 
other  of  our  love.  It  did  not  make  me  the  less  happy,  for  although 
my  heaven  of  bliss  faded  mysteriously  away,  it  left  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise in  its  place,  more  natural,  and  therefore  I  should  say  happier  in 
man's  earthly  state.  For  it  yields  to  him  a  mere  desirable  existence 
in  a  world  where  joy  and  sorrow  are  to  be  shared  by  trusting  and 
trustful  hearts. 

'  What  therefore  nature  ordains  who  should  gainsay  Y  Ah  1  I  had 
no  wish  to  gainsay  it,  when  I  could  pour  out  my  whole  soul  in  im- 
passioned accents,  and  receive  in  return  the  rich  treasures  of  her 
heart. 

<  How  we  talked  and  hoped  and  planned  I  What  rich  contributions 
were  levied  upon  the  future !  With  what  images  of  bliss  did  we  view 
all  coming  time,  and  how  in  eager  expectancy  did  we  paint  the  gol- 
den hours  when  closely  united,  never  to  be  separated  in  life,  earth 
would  become  to  us  one  blest  Elysium  ! 

*  All  that  I  had  ever  hoped  for  or  imagined,  all  that  poets  had  ever 
painted,  or  minsti'els  sung,  I  found  in  the  soul  of  my  betrothed. 

*  Gladly  would  I  linger  here  and  depict  the  joys  of  that  happy  year. 
A  life-time  of  love  was  crowded  into  that  brief  twelvemonth. 

'  I  was  now  a  man,  and  bes^an  to  feel  stirring  within  me  that  leaven 
of  unrest  which  after  a  certain  period,  for  some  strange  purpose,  works 
in  the  human  breast  unceasingly,  urging  to  action  and  to  toil.     This 
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did  not  disturb  my  sours  passion  —  my  love  for  Meta;  it  rath'^r  gave 
it  force  and  manliness.  But  I  felt  that  there  was  something  to  be 
Been  and  known  beyond  the  petty  boundary  of  my  own  principality. 

'  I  had  a  healthful  curiosity  to  visit  other  countries  that  I  might  re- 
turn with  more  expanded  ide&s,  with  a  larger  benevolence,^  with  a 
fuller  view  of  humanity,  so  that  I  might  better  undetstand  my  true 
relations  with  the  world. 

'  I  became  fully  possessed  with  this  desire.  Meta,  whobe  love  was 
not  bounded  by  naiTow  selfishness,  and  who  entered  into  all  my 
thoughts,  encouraged  me  in  my  plan.  The  Baron,  my  father, 'approved 
•of  it,  and  my  dear  mother  would  not  say  nay,  although  she  shook  her 
head  mournfully  and  her  eyes  would  fill  wiUi  tears  whenever  I  men- 
tioned the  subject. 

'  Twenty-one  yean  six  months  and  thirteen  daye  of  life  had  I  lived. 
Eighteen  years  andfioe  months  had  lived  Meta ;  when  I  sat  out  for  the 
old  castle  of  Richstein  to  bid  her  adieu  before  I  hastened  on  my 
voyage. 

'  There  were  feastmgs  at  the  castle,  and  there  were  mirth  and  wassail 
and  rejoicings  there  among  the  neighboring  lords  and  barons,  and 
among  the  retainers  and  dependents  of  Richstein,  for  the  Lady  Meta 
bad  returned  to  her  ancestral  house,  which  was  thenceforth  to  be  her 
home.     With  her  had  eome  the  lady  of  Hennewart,  a  proper  com- 

E anion  and  guide  for  a  young  maiden  under  these  newly  assumed 
onors. 

•  We  met  as  lovers  should  meet.  We  —  [Here  the  student  stopped, 
his  voice  was  choked  by  an  intense  agony ;  his  face  exhibited  the 
deepest,  darkest  despair,]  we  parted  as  lovers  should  part,'  he  ejacu- 
lated after  a  strong  effort :  '  Twenty^one  years  and  six  months  and  thir- 
teen days  lived  L  Eighteen  years  and  five  months  lived  Meta,  and  no 
mare  time  lived  we  ;  no  more  —  no  more  1'  continued  the  student,  pas- 
sionately. '  There  stopped  the  hands  upon  the  dial  plate.  Let  Death 
and  Hell  rejoice,  for  they  were  victorious. 

'  It  is  of  no  consequence  where  I  voyaged.  But  in  brief  let  me  say 
that  I  visited  the  Americas,  and  doubled  the  Cape  where  two  oceans 
sweep  together.  I  went  among  nations  unenlightened  and  barbarous, 
and  visited  countries  civilized  and  refined.  I  passed  over  to  the 
gorgeous  East,  and  trod  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Land.  My  tour 
was  not,  as  my  rambles  about  home  had  been,  desultory.  I  planned 
it  with  care.  Two  years  was  the  time  I  allowed  for  my  absence,  and 
I  allotted  a  certain  period  to  each  division  of  my  journey.  Upon  the 
map,  Meta  and  I  had  marked  where  1  would  probably  be  at  such  and 
such  a  timer  so  that  we  might  keep  up  a  close  union  of  ideas. 

'  I  passed  first,  young  Englishman,  to  your  country,  and  there  I 
learned  what  liberty  was ;  and  therefore  I  liked  your  countrymen. 
From  England  I  sailed  upon  my  voyage. 

'  Meta  and  I  had  one  great  source  of  distress.  This  was  the  long 
lapse  of  time  that  must  necessarily  intervene  in  hearing  from  each 
otber.  In  England  I  could  receive  frequent  intelligence,  but  my  voy- 
age commenced,  a  long  period  would  elapse  before  we  sboula  hear 
again.    Meta,  however,  was  to  send  letten  in  advance  to  the  places  I 
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was  expected  to  touch  at  or  visit,  and  I  in  retam  promised  to  write  by 
every  opportunity. 

' During  the  first  twelvemonth  after  leavingEngland  1  heard  from 
Meta  four  times  and  from  my  home  as  often.  For  me  next  six  months 
I  could  not  expect  to  hear  from  Meta,  owing  to  the  infrequency  o^ 
my  route,  but  I  comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that  after  that  time, 
I  should  be  continually  approaching  home  and  should  hear  frequently 
of  the  welfare  of  those  1  loved. 

'  At  Constantinople  I  came  at  last  My  pilgrimage  seemed  drawings 
to  a  close.  I  could  now  at  least  communicate  directly  with  my  father- 
land. I  was  confident  of  finding  a  large  budget  for  me  at  the  Fma- 
sian  embassy. 

'  To  the  embassy  I  went  and  found  nothing.  I  knew  there  was 
some  mistake,  and  so  I  inmiired  again.  Still  nothing.  I  asked  again 
with  great  particularity.     Nothing  —  nothing  at  all. 

*  I  never  felt  heart-sick  before,  but  I  tried  to  keep  up  courage.  In 
the  disturbed  state  of  Europe  what  wonder  if  packages  should  mis- 
carry ;  but  how  could  so  many  have  miscarried  i  A&r  all  I  did  not 
know  how  to  despair ;  my  heart  was  naturally  buoyant,  and  I  coald 
not  augur  ill  of  the  future,  for  the  future  had  never  deceived  me.  I 
staid  nearly  a  month  in  the  city  of  the  Moslem,  hoping  each  day  that 
I  should  hear  news  ft^m  home,  but  none  came.  So  after  hurrying 
rapidly  through  Grreece,  I  sailed  for  Leghorn,  where  1  was  sure  of 
hearing  something.  And  I  did  hear.  There  was  one  letter  waiting  tnj 
arrival  at  the  commercial  house  to  whose  care  aU  communications  for 
me  were  to  be  addressed.  One  letter  directed  in  a  strange  hand  was  hj 
the  confidential  clerk,  a  withered  old  man  with  a  bald  head  and  doll 
gray  eyes,  given  to  me,  and  taking  it,  I  retired  in  haste  from  the  count- 
ing-room, and  having  gained  the  street  I  walked  slowly  toward  my 
hotel.  I  had  the  letter  in  my  hand  all  the  time.  I  looked  at  it  often 
on  the  way,  but  I  did  not  open  it 

*  I  reached  my  hotel ;  I  went  to  my  apartment ;  I  bolted  the  door ;  I 
laid  aside  my  cap  and  cloak  and  sat  down.  Still  the  letter  remained 
unopened.    I  n  one  instant  I  could  know  my  fisite.    I  took  a  long  breath, 

broke  away  the  seal  and  tore  open  the  sheet 

My  fhther  was  dead,  that  was  all.    Meta,  oh  \  Meta  was  safe.    .     . 

'  The  letter  was  written  by  a  friend  of  the  family,  announcing  the 
sudden  death  of  my  father,  and  urging  tny  immediate  return.  It 
was  dated  more  than  six  months  previous,  and  stated  that  duplicates 
would  be  sent  to  every  place  at  which  I  might  be  supposed  to  touch. 
The  letter  was  short,  but  it  spoke  of  my  mother  as  too  overwhehned 
by  the  event  to  write  to  me.    My  friends  generally  were  well.    A 

e>st-scriptum  however  added,  that  a  courier  had  just  arrived  fi^om 
ichstein,  announcing  the  decease  of  the  Lady  of  Rennewart 
'  In  thirtj  minutes  1  was  en  route  for  G^ermany.    I  paused  neither 
night  nor  day.     When  horses  gave  out  I  changed  them.    I  had  no 
>vest  nor  reft«shment  except  what  I  took  in  my  carriage.    Night  and 
day,  day  and  night,  I  hurried  on.    At  length,  one  morning,  as  the 
i^gray  dawn  began  to  streak  over  the  east,  I  arrived  at  a  l&le  town 
r^*^boat  five  leagues  from  Richstein.    Tliere  I  stopped  and  ordered 
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breakfast  and  fresh  horses.     So  far,  excitement  had  kept  me  up ;  but 
now  I  felt  the  need  of  something  to  sustain  me. 

'  I  ate  breakfast ;  I  can  swear  that  I  did.  I  remember  it  with  dis- 
tinctness ;  but  my  heart  throbbed  loudly  all  the  time.  Again  I  was 
on  the  road,  and  the  way  would  soon  bring  me  to  the  Castle  of 
Richstein. 

*  My  heart  throbbed  louder  and  louder.  I  was  tempted  to  ask 
some  questions  of  one  of  the  postillions,  but  I  refrained.  The  Rhine 
flowed  along  placidly,  as  of  yore,  and  through  the  trees  I  could  dis* 
cem  the  old  towers  of  Richstein  standing  out  cheerfully  in  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

'  I  drove  up  the  main  avenue,  and  getting  out  before  I  reached 
the  castle,  I  bade  the  postillions  wait  for  me.  Hasting  down  a  private 
path  which  led  to  a  secret  entrance  to  the  castle,  I  gained  the  main 
hall,  where  I  encountered  one  of  the  old  servants,  whom  I  at  once 
recognised.  *  Where,'  said  I,  *  is  your  mistress  1  —  where  is  the 
Lady  Metal' 

'  The  old  man's  countenance  fell ;  his  voice  faltered,  but  he  made 
out  to  answer :  *  In  her  own  apartment,  Sir ;  next  to  the  library.' 

'  I  bounded  up  the  stair-way ;  I  passed  through  the  narrow  hall ; 
I  reached  Meta's  room ;  I  flung  open  the  door.  Meta  was  sitting 
unoccupied,  looking  out  at  the  window.  She  seemed  just  as  beauti- 
ful and  as  blooming  as  when  I  lefb  her.  Rapturously  I  called  out 
her  name  and  ran  toward  her.  She  turned  upon  me  an  unmeaning 
look,  started  from  her  seat,  and  ran  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Oh,  God  !  what  did  it  mean  ! 

'  I  called  to  Meta  again.  I  repeated  my  own  name,  and  asked  her 
if  she  did  not  know  me.  She  screamed  aloud  at  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  and  falling  down  on  her  knees,  began  praying  piteously  for 
mercy.  '  No !  no  !*  she  exclaimed,  '  I  will  never  speak  of  Wolf- 
gang again  !  —  I  will  only  pray  for  him  !  I  must  pray  for  him  —  I 
WILL  pray  for  him  !  — though  you  beat  me,  murder  me,  give  me  that 
hatefiil  thing  to  drink,  pray  for  him  I  will! — but  nothing  more! 
nothing  more  !'  And  then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  went 
on  crying  so  piteously,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  Oh,  merciful 
Creator!  the  truth  burst  upon  me  at  last — my  Meta  was  mad! 
But  I  had  still  to  know  the  worst — still  to  feel  the  iron  enter  deeper 
into  my  soul ! 

'  The  door  opened,  and  Caspar  entered.  *  Soho,  Mr.  Knight- 
errant  !'  he  exclaimed ;  *  you  have  returned,  eh  ?  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  greeting  you  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  place,  but 
you  must  not  come  here  into  my  wife's  apartment !' 

'  I  did  not  tremble,  nor  turn  pale  ;  I  grew  composed.  My  heart 
ceased  to  beat  loudly,  and  fell  back  into  its  customary  measured 
pulsation.  I  saw  it  all,  and  stood  firm.  '  Is  Meta  your  wife  V  said 
I,  sternly. 

' '  She  is,'  said  the  other ;  '  and  the  sooner  you  leave  this  room,  the 
better.  She  is  very  nervous,  as  you  perceive,  and  your  presence  is 
particularly  disagreeable  to  her.' 

VOL.  zxxn.  70 
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* '  Wretch  !  — devil !  — hell-hound  of  Satan  V  said  I,  fiercely,  'your 
life  is  in  danger,  and  from  me  !' 

'  The  villain  smiled  contemptuously  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
dagger,  which  he  half  unsheathed. 

' '  Nay,  draw  it !     I  say  to  you  that  I  will  not  leave  this  room  !' 

' '  We  shall  see  !'  said  Caspar ;  and  going  out  for  a  moment^  he 
returned  with  three  or  four  men-servants. 

' '  Put  that  man  out  from  here,  and  turn  him  from  the  castle.' 

'  '  The  man  who  touches  me  at  this  moment,  shall  look  for  his  spul 
in  eternity  the  next !' 

'  The  men  stirred  not 

' '  And  as  for  you/  said  I,  turning  to  Caspar, '  do  as  I  bid  you  : 
draw  jour  dagger — defend  yourself  the  best  way  you  can— r  for 
your  time  ip  short  !* 

'  So  saying,  I  rushed  upon  him,  twisted  the  dagger  from  his  hand, 
and  seizing  him  in  mv  am;s,  I  swung  him  round  and  round  as  if  he 
were  a  plaything,  and  hurled  him  through  the  lattice-work  clear  put 
of  the  window,  on  to  the  pavement  below.  By  Heaven,  I  did  it !  I 
hurled  him  out  upon  the  stone-work  as  I  would  toss  a  biscuit  over- 
board into  the  ^ea. 

'  '  Bah  !'  exclaimed  I, '  whose  turn  next  1 — who  wants  to  follow  f  * 

'  The  room  was  vacant  in  a  trice. 

*  I  turned  to  look  for  Meta.  She  had  crept  up  into  the  comer  of 
the  room,  and  was  crouching  bfshind  some  drapery  that  lay  there.  I 
touched  her.  She  looked  up  at  me  with  her  once  beautiml  but  now 
vnld  eyes,  and  exclaimed  piteously :  '  Oh  I  do  not,  do  not  come  so 
near  me !  I  have  seen  you  in  dreams,  and  in  visions,  and  in  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  I  have  prayed  for  your  soul's  welfare, 
oh  !  my  beloved !'  And  then  she  burst  into  tears  again.  I  could 
endure  this  no  longer.  I  took  my  betrothed  in  my  arms.  I  went 
down  the  stair-case  and  out  at  the  secret  entrance,  and  traversed  the 
private  path  until  I  came  to  the  carriage.  I  placed  Meta  io  it,  and 
getting  m  myself,  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and  ordered  the  postillions 

to  drive  swiftly  to .     They  obeyed.     The  wheels  flew  round ; 

the  distance  was  rapidly  run  over.     Meta  slumbered  upon  my  breast 
as  sweetly  as  an  infant. 

'  At  length  the  walls  of  my  paternal  mansion  came  in  sight.  The 
wanderer  had  returned  from  his  pilgrimage,  and  had  brought  home 
his  bride.  Presently  we  reached  the  castle.  I  was  in  my  mother's 
arms,  I  know  not  how.  The  whole  household  were  almost  instantly 
around  me,  and  received  me  as  one  restored  from  the  dead.  Meta 
was  carried  sleeping  to  a  quiet  chamber,  and  there  I  watched  her. 
J  did  not  sleep. 

*  Meta  slumbered  sweetly  for  several  hours.  I  did  not  leave  her 
an  instant  during  the  time.  At  last  she  awoke.  With  what  eager- 
ness I  had  waited  for  that  moment ;  but,  alas !  I  was  to  be  disap- 
pointed ;  her  reason  had  not  returned.  When  I  spoke  to  her,  she 
commenced  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  The  burden  of 
aU  she  said  was  that  she  had  prayed  for  me,  that  she  would  pray  for 
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me  and  for  the  welfare  of  my  soul ;  then  she  implored  my  forgive- 
ness, and  again  she  begged  piteously  for  mercy. 

*  I  WM  distracted.  How  I  bore  my  anguish  I  know  not.  My 
mother  came  in.  At  the  sight  of  her,  Meta  was  soothed.  She  nes- 
tled her  face  in  my  mother's  bosom,  and  remained  tranquil. 

'  On  the  first  opportunity  I  sought  an  explanation.  My  mother 
could  giye  none.  She  could  only  say  that  afber  my  departure  every 
thing  went  on  happily  and  well  until  the  death  of  the  Baron,  my 
father,  who  had  died  suddenly  about  seven  months  previous ;  that, 
strange  to  tell,  the  Lady  of  Rennewart  died  under  a  similar  attack 
on  the  succeeding  day ;  my  mother  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
dreadful  affliction,  that  for  some  months  she  was  unable  to  leave  her 
room ;  when  she  did  come  out,  she  learned  that  Caspar  had  espoused 
the  Lady  Meta;  that  they  were  privately  married,  a  dispensation 
having  been  procured  for  that  purpose ;  that  she  had  not  seen  Cas- 
par since  the  death  of  the  Baron,  and  upon  going  to  Richstein  to 
visit  the  Lady  Meta,  she  was  refused  admittance  upon  some  frivolous 
excuse.  This  was  all  my  mother  could  tell  me.  W  ould  you  believe 
it,  that  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  this  enlightened  country,  such 
an  outrage  could  have  been  Committed  so  secretly  and  so  surely  1 
But  two  devils  planned  it,  and  hell  gloried  in  the  plot ! 

*  How  my  heart  was  crushed,  day  by  day,  I  need  not  tell  you. 
To  se6  my  betrothed,  apparently  in  health,  fair  and  beautiful  as  ever, 
and  yet  to  behold  in  her  a  maniac  or  an  imbecile  !  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 
how  can  I  sit  so  calmly  and  tell  all  this  !  Why  will  not  my  heart 
bleed ! — why  can  I  not  feel ! 

'  I  watched  over  Meta  almost  every  moment,  and  v\^hen  I  was  not 
with  her  my  mother  took  my  place. 

*  I  gave  not  a  thought  about  the  fate  of  Caspar,  but  news  found  its 
way  somehow  to  the  castle,  that  he  had  been  taken  up  bleeding  and 
insensible,  and  although  he  was  severely  hurt,  his  injuries  were  not 
considered  fatal.  I  was  not  the  destioyer  of  my  brother.  1  am 
thankful  now  that  it  was  so ;  then  I  cared  npt  a  jot. 

'  Weeks  passed  on.  Sometimes  I  would  take  hope,  from  Meta's 
becoming  more  quiet  than  usual.  She  would  look  at  me  with  an 
almost  natural  expression,  and  then  she  would  commence  weeping 
violently,  insisting,  as  usual,  that  she  would  pray  for  me.  At  last 
she  fell  sick.  It  was  a  blessed  relief,  for  now  I  could  alleviate 
her  suffering,  although  I  could  not  minister  to  the  troubles  of  her 
soul. 

*  A  burning  fever  attacked  her  frame.  Her  strength  was  pros- 
trated. A  celebrated  physician,  my  father's  friend,  was^  called  in. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  case,  and  watched  it  with  the  most 
minute  attention.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  at  the  bedsidd  of  his 
patient :  so  careful,  so  discriminating,  so  scrutinizing.  To  this  phy- 
sician, this  friend  of  my  father,  I  had  given  not  one  word  of  explana- 
tion ;  but  I  saw  that  he  knew  all. 

'  One  morning,  after  paying  his  usual  visit,  he  called  me  into  ano- 
ther room.  '  I  think  it  best,'  said  he, '  to  advise  you  that  a  crisis  will 
soon  take  place  in  the  disease  under  which  the  Lady  Meta  is  Ian- 
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guishing  ;  probably  to-morrow,  perhaps  to-ni^ht.  If  she  comes  out 
of  her  present  state  with  her  reason  restored,  she  will  not  again  loae 
it,  but — she  will  die!  she  cannot  survive  many  days.  II.  on  the 
contrary,  she  comes  out  of  it  with  a  dull  and  settled  melancholy,  she 
will  recover ;  but  she  will  always  remain  an  imbecile  !' 

'  Terror  again  seized  me.  I  turned  away,  and  went  back  to  Mela's 
chamber.  She  was  in  a  deep  slumber.  I  knelt  by  her  bed-side,  and 
prayed  to  God  that  her  reason  might  come  back  to  her,  and  that  she 
might  die. 

'  The  deep  sleep  continued  through  the  n^ht.  During  the  whole 
time  I  sat  by  the  bed-side  and  watched.  The  disease  had  done  its 
office  upon  that  lovely  handiwork  of  Ood  !  There  were  the  sunken 
eye,  and  the  pale,  thin  cheek,  and  the  pallid  brow ;  yet  these  were 
not  half  so  appalling  as  were  all  the  marks  of  life  and  health  and 
fresh,  living  beauty,  which  she  had  retained  at  the  expense  of  a  soul 
shattered  and  in  ruins. 

'  The  morning  came,  and  Meta  still  slumbered.  I  gazed  at  her 
by  the  light  of  day,  and  thought  I  saw  a  change  upop  her  counte- 
nance ;  calmness  and  quietude  were  there. 

'  No  one  whs  in  the  room  save  Meta  and  I.  At  length  she  breathed 
heavily  and  opened  her  eyes.  I  trembled  so  much  that  my  knees 
shook  together.  She  looked  faintly  around,  as  if  the  place  were 
unfamiliar,  and  then  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me.  A  thrill  of  pain 
seemed  to  dart  through  her,  and  then  a  ray  of  joy  illumined  her  wan 
and  pallid  countenance.  She  raised  her  hands,  and  extended  them 
toward  me.  '  Thank  God  !'  she  murmui'ed,  and  swooned  away. 
When  she  came  to  herself  she  was  very  weak,  but  she  was  tranquiL 
She  could  scarcely  speak,  but  I  saw  that  she  was  happy.  I  bent  over 
her,  and  she  whispered  to  me  and  called  me '  Wolfgang.'  She  asked 
where  she  was,  and  when  I  had  come  back,  and  whether  I  had  been 
all  the  time  well. 

'  She  hpd  no  recollection  of  any  thing  unhappy  or  unpleasant  re- 
specting herself,  and  I  thanked  Heaven  for  this  drop  of  real  mercy. 
She  said  she  had  been  ill,  dreadfully  ill  for  months ;  and  had  been  tor- 
mented with  horrible  dreams  and  visions,  too  horrible  to  think  of  or 
to  mention,  but  that  she  felt  better  then.  This  was  all  she  remem- 
bered. 

'  I  feared  as  her  sense  became  clearer  that  the  truth  would  at  last 
dawn  upon  her,  but  happily  it  was  not  so.  She  continued  to  speak  of 
her  long  illness,  dating  its  commencement  from  the  sudden  death  of 
her  aunt,  the  Lady  of  Rennewart,  which  was  the  last  event  she  re- 
collected. 

'  Meta  continued  much  the  same  for  several  days.  She  was  ex- 
tremely weak,  but  gained  a  little  strength  daily ;  still  she  herself  had 
no  hope  of  recovering.  She  would  hold  my  hand  for  hours,  and 
when  too  feeble  to  converse,  gaze  fondly  at  me  as  if  her  soul  was  drink- 
ing in  delight. 

*  Oh !  happy  unconsciousness !  Oh  !  blessed  memory  that  for  once 
forgot  its  ottice  f 

' '  This  is  not  the  promised  consummation,  Wolfgang  dearest,' said 
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Meta  to  me  one  evening.  '  But  what  matters  it,  our  spirits  are 
wedded  1  And  if  I  precede  you  to  the  bright  world  beyond,  your 
soul  will  find  out  mine  there,  and  then  we  shall  never  pan  again. 
No  voyaging  then,  Wolfgang,  withont  me.' 

'  My  heart  was  bursting.  I  leaned  my  head  upon  her  pillow  and 
groaned  aloud. 

' '  Nay,  this  is  unkind.  The  strong  should  have  confidence.  But 
oh  !  I  see,  God  in  mercy  when  he  takes  away  our  strength  bestows 
upon  us  &ith. 

' '  Do  you  remember,  Wolfgang,  those  happy  hours  at  Rhineck  ?  In 
a  little  while  we  shall  be  spending  happier  scfasons  than  those.  I  be- 
lieve it.  I  know  it^'  she  continued,  while  her  countenance  grew  bright 
with  the  radiance  of  heaven. 

*  '  You  will  not  be  very  happy,  dear  Wolfgang,  when  I  am  gone ; 
but  a  little  while  and  then  we  part  no  more  —  no  more.  Here  now, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  other  world,  I  feel  that  there  was  no  earth, 
no  dross  in  my  love  for  you ;  and  this  is  why  I  know  we  shall  be  one 
hereafter.'    . 

'  For  a  few  days  Meta  continued  to  gain  strength  slowly,  and  I 
began  to  hope ;  hope  did  I  say  1  to  fear  rather ;  for  how  could  1  ever 
name  to  her  the  dreadful  truth.  I  forced  the  subject  from  my  mind, 
and  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  that  suffering  angel. 

'  Even  the  physician  looked  as  if  he  thought  his  prediction  might 
prove  false,  it  was  not  to  be.  Two  Weeks  had  elapsed  when  one 
morning  Meta  complained  of  faintness.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  that  internal  hemorrhage  had  commenced,  caused  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever.  All  that  skill  could  suggest  was  put  in  requisition 
to  check  the  complaint,  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  she  died  —  she  died 
sweetly,  gently,  lovingly,  in  the  morning  while  the  sun  was  beaming 
brightly,  and  the  river  was  running  placidly  on  its  course,  when  birds 
were  singing  and  the  world  appeared  to  be  alive  to  cheerfulness  and 

joy- 

'  It  was  a  time  for  her  to  die.  She  held  this  hand  clasped  tenderly 
in  hers  when  the  spirit  left  her ;  and  then  I  had  only  the  hand  but  no 
Meta.    Oh!  God.     No  Metal'  .  . 

Hegewisch  remained  for  some  time  silent,  and  then  went  on  in  a 
different  tone  and  with  the  air  of  one  relieved  from  some  dreaded 
task. 

*  I  had  now  another  shock  to  sustain.  My  kind  physician  j9ought 
an  early  opportunity  to  speak  to  me  in  private. 

'  <  My  young  fnend,'  said  he, '  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  pity 
you.  What  I  am  about  to  say  you  must  hear  and  if  you  can,  forget 
I  was  your  father's  early  fnend  and  companion.  We  were  toge&er 
always.  I  attended  him  upon  his  death  bed.  I  tell  you,  you  his  son, 
that  the  Baron  died  by  poison  r 

*  And  the  Lady  of  Rennewart  V  said  I,  convulsively. 

"  In  the  same  way  without  doubt.    I  did  not  attend  her.' 

• '  And  Caspar*  — 

<  *JBt»A  /  we  have  said  enough.    Adieu  1' 

*  Here  was  room  iot  a  world  of  horrible  surmises.    So  long  as 
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Meta  lived  I  thought  only  of  her.  Now,  under  the  pressure  of  tluB 
horror,  a  new  feeling  took  possession  of  me,  it  was  a  desire  for  ven- 
geance. 

'  I  dared  not  deliberately  imbrue  my  hands  in  a  brother's  blood,  so 
I  turned  all  my  hate  upon  his  coadjutor  and  abettor,  Father  HegeL 
I  did  not  try  farther  to  solve  the  mystery  connected  with  the  late  ter 
rible  events.  I  guessed  enough.  And  therefore  did  my  revenge  seek 
out  the  monk 

*  I  deliberated  upon  many  plans,  but  in  none  could  I  please  myself. 
I  tried  to  invent  some  new  and  devilish  torture  to  which  to  subject  his 
vile  body  while  I  stood  by  gloating  over  the  spectacle.  1  thought  of 
seizing  him  secretly  and  slowly  starving  him  to  death.  No  idea 
which  man  or  fiend  could  have  suggested,  did  I  not  turn  over  in  my 
mind.  At  length  I  determined  to  kill  him  in  the  house  of  God,  be- 
fore the  very  horns  of  the  altar,  while  he  was  offering  up,  with  his  un- 
holy breath,  some  holy  prayer.  Then  I  could  send  his  soul  to  hell 
doubly  damned  by  hypocritical  offerings  to  the  G-od  whom  he  was 
mocking. 

'  The  monk  was  accustomed  on  certain  occasions  to  celebrate  mass 
at  a  chapel  near  ouf  castle  I  watched  for  the  time  and  for  the  season ; 
both  had  come ;  and  I  sat  out  one  morning  to  perform  the  sacrifice. 
I  was  late  in  gaining  the  chapel,  and  as  1  came  up  I  perceived  a  crowd 
around  the  entrance.  I  made  my  way  hastily  to  it,  and  beheld  Father 
Hegel  lying  in  the  agonies  of  death  !  He  had  fallen  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. There  he  lay,  his  sensual  features  swollen  and  full  of  blood, 
while  the  distortions  upon  his  countenance  showed  what  agony  he  was 
suffering.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  no  more,  and  I  was  cheated  of 
my  revenge.  I  did  not  rave  till  then.  I  turned  away,  and  before  the 
temple  and  the  altar  I  cursed  God  in  my  heart !  I  rejected  all  be- 
lief in  a  Saviour,  and  1  blasp^hed  the  Holt  GhoIbt  !  Hell  was 
not  black  enough  to  darken  my  heart.  I  had  borne  every  thing  till 
now,  and  now  every  thing  was  insupportable.  I  ran  with  incredible 
swiftness  back  to  the  castle.  I  gained  her  room.  I  locked  myself 
in  —  I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed.  I  grew  wild  and  delirious;  I 
began  to  be  in  pnin ;  I  flung  the  door  open  and  shouted  for  help. 
My  mother  and  several  of  the  servants  came  up.  That  night  the  fever 
attacked  me,  and  for  weeks  and  weeks  I  lay  prostrate  under  its  burn- 
ing rage.  I  could  never  have  recovered  without  the  attention  of  a 
tender  parent  and  a  devoted  physician.  Yet  recover  I  did,  but  as 
you  see  me,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  a  cadaverous  Countenance  and 
sallow  look  and  sunken  eyes  —  a  walking  spectre  unto  men. 

*  I  determined  to  leave  my  honl^,  for  the  fiend  followed  me  wbem- 
ever  I  went,  whispering  that  Caspar  still  lived.  So  I  took  leave  of 
my  mother  one  bright  moonlight  night  when  she  was  fast  asleep,  by 
kissing  her  many,  many  times.  You  know  she  was  the  only  one  left 
who  cared  for  me,  but  I  went  on  my  way.  I  have  spent  most  of  the 
time  since  at  the  Universities.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  study  and 
toil  of  mind  are  best  for  me .  Once  my  mother  discovered  where  I  was 
and  I  had  to  go  back  with  her,  but  I  made  my  escape  again  and  came 
to  Leipsic. 
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'  I  have  tried  very  hard  to/rel  I  have  wished  that  something  might 
excite  me ;  that  my  life  might  be  in  danger,  so  that  instinctively  I 
should  put  forth  my  hand  to  save  it.  I  avoid  no  danger ;  I  keep  open 
house ;  here  is  my  treasury,  (the  student  pulled  out  a  drawer 
without  lock  or  key,  nearly  filled  with  gold  pieces,)  but  nobody 
robs  the  strange  fellow ;  ha — ha  —  ha.  They  are  afraid  of  me.  I 
sleep  in  yonder ;  and  sometiines  I  lay  all  night  and  think  of  Meta 
and  myself  at  the  old  chateau.  And  my  heart  seems,  less  dead,  and 
then  1  sleep  —  to  wake  alway9  the  same  —  always  the  same.  Now 
leave  me !' 

I  took  my  departure  in  silenpe. 

Thus  ends  tbb  stort  of  Wolfoano  Hbobwisch. 


THE        DEAD        TEAR. 


BT     A     XIODT-WATO'iBli. 


Ths  ftged  Year  is  dying !     Eyen  now 
I  feel  hie  icy  breath  npon  my  cheek, 
While  mournfally  and  low  hia  deep-drawn  sigha 
Are  echoing  through  the  dim  and  crooked  aisles 
Of  the  old  *  Forest  Temple.'     See  him  as  he  lies, 
Girt  with  plate-armor  of  hard  ice ;  his  spear 
Is  a  long  icicle ;  these  he  lately  took 
From  out  the  armory  of  stem  old  Winter. 
Bat  they  cannot  serve  him  now ;  his  days 
Are  numbered,  and  his  hour  is  closing. 

Down -sweeping  on  the  wind,  now  comes  the  toll 
Of  midnight  from  the  old  watch-tower.    It  is  the  knell 
Of  the  departed  Year ;  and  hark  !  the  sprites, 
Borne  on  the  Northern  blast,  are  singing : 

*  Swing  solemnly !  swing  solemnly ! 
Ye  nMmming  trees,  your  leafless  limbs 
Over  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  Year ! 

'  Sound  mournfully  !  sound  mournfully  ! 
Organ-toned  Winds !  your  requiem 
Over  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  Year ! 

'  Sweep  tearfully  !  sweep  tearfully ! 
Ye  Clouds  of  Heaven,  the  storm-driven, 
Over  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  Year  !* 

And  the  Trees  swung  solemnly, 
And  the  Winds  played  mournfully, 
And  the  Clouds  swept  tearfully. 

Over  the  bier 

Of  the  dead  Year! 
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BALLAD      TO      BRITANNIA. 


WKXTTBH     XX     M  B  W  •  B  A  M  P  •  S  I  R  a  ,     ]D  V  1  T  «  P     BTATB*     OV     AUBAtOA. 


Ho !  lordly-feeling  Britain, 

Tbati  CFooching  on  the  sea, 
Keeps  watch  and  ward  to  threaten 

Ail  that  approach  to  thee  ; 
I  have  a  word  of  warning, 

A  word  you  need  to  hear, 
Which,  should  you  treat  with  scorning, 

Your  people  well  may  feaf. 

Fear  for  the  glorious  name  they  Ve  won 

In  battling  for  the  right, 
When  courage  brought  them  high  renown 

And  honor  crowned  the  fight  : 
Fear  for  the  power  they  wield  o*er  lands 

In  distant  foreign  climes, 
Fear  lest  from  Britain's  crimson  hands 

They  're  missed  in  coming  times. 

There  was  a  time,  in  yean  gone  by. 

When  we  were  wards  to  you  ; 
We  never  had  a  mother's  care  — 

You  know  that  this  is  true ; 
But  we  were  willing  to  abide 

By  laws  that  you  had  made, 
Because  we  had  a  kind  o'  pride 

In  what  you  did  and  said. 

We  knew  the  great  ones  of  your  land 

Were  yours  no  more  than  oure ; 
We  knew  we  had  in  our  right  hand 

Some  of  your  giant  powers ; 
We  fought  your  battles  with  success 

Your  arms  had  never  met, 
And  though  you  slighted  our  distress. 

We  bore  your  colon  yet 

We  saw  the  rulers  whom  yoa  made 

Were  men  of  tyrant  will, 
Who  thought  we  were  but  fit  to  aid 

Your  enemies  to  kill. 
You  made  our  laws,  whate'er  we  thought, 

And  many  now  we  rue ; 
And  foremost,  that  which  riavery  brought ; 

'T  was  put  on  us  by  you  I 

These  are  the  recollections 

That  crowd  upon  us  now. 
Of  the  time  of  <  old  afiections ;' 

Do  n't  wonder  that  we  vow 
To  yield  our  birth-right  and  our  name. 

And  ask  not  for  a  share 
In  your  long- worthy  roll  of  fame, 

And  nameB  that  sparkle  there. 


Yon  find  not  in  our  hearts  a  word 

Of  love  for  England's  pride,  [loidi. 

Your  *  Church  and  State,'  your  queens  and 

We  from  our  hearts  deride  ; 
We  see  not  m  your  present  state 

The  nobleness  you  boast, 
But  foolish  pride,  defying  fate. 

Sustained  by  foolish  cost 

And  when,  of  '  frank  contrition' 

You  prate  ^roas  the  wave. 
We  think  of  your  condition ; 

It  is  not  what  toe  *d  have. 
We  would  not  bear  the  load  of  sin 

That  marks  your  policies, 
The  means  by  which  you  steal  or  win 

East  Indian  colonies. 

We  haye  not  Ireland's  curse 

To  make  our  nation  blush  ; 
To  drain  an  empty  puxse, 

A  nation's  rights  to  crush ; 
No  serf  trod  down  to  earth 

Our  free  republic  frets. 
Nor  do  we  hold  a  crown  is  worth 

Support  from  bayonets. 

Ay  !  we  will  free  our  negroes. 

And  snap  their  cords  in  twain, 
When  you  have  loosed  the  bonds  of  those 

Who  stretch  your  iron  chain ; 
When  Chartism  is  a  thing  unknown, 

And  *  rebels'  do  not  crowd 
Your  dungeons  with  their  stifled  moan, 

And  call  on  im  aloud. 

But  till  that  hour,  we  work  and  *  drive' 

To  undermine  your  power ; 
And  there  shall  come,  if  we  but  thrive, 

A  glorious  settling  hour ; 
We  're  ready  now  in  deadly  strife 

To  meet  you  as  you  please ; 
We  bide  the  time !  —  the  spirit 's  rife 

Will  drive  you  from  the  f 


We  own  to  no  relation. 

Deny  your  right  to  teach, 
Reject  your  base  petition, 

Refuse  to  hear  you  preach ; 
We  wait  to  hear  a  summons. 

We  pray  the  time  be  near ! 
Columbia  for  Ireland 

Can  raise  her  batUe-oheer. 


IUb  Bat. 
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Wk  rarely  rise  from  the  penual  of  poems  where  satire  and  homor  are  attempted) 
with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  disappointment :  the  performance  under  notice, 
however,  has  afibrded  us  peculiar  gratification.  It  would  seem  as  if  efibrts  in  this 
department  of  literature  were  as  likely  to  be  snccesBleflB  as  the  d  Ants  of  modem  tyros, 
ambitious  of  wearing  the  histrionic  mantle:  the  iall  of  the  curtain  uiually  ends  the 
brief  career  of  the  one,  and  the  closing  of  the  once-read  pages  that  of  the  other. 
The  volume  befiDre  as,  however,  provei  that  success,  if  not  probable,  is  at  least  possi- 
ble. Beneath  its  unpretending  drab  cover  lies  hid  a  worid  of  polished  satire,  keen, 
subtle  humor,  and  manly,  vigoronr  sentiment,  interspersed  with  touches  of  genuine 
pathos.  The  machinery  of  the  *  Fable*  is  simple,  and  serves  happily  its  purpose  of  in- 
troducing a  series  of  opinions  of  many  well-known  native  autbors,  among  whom  may 
be  cited  Ibvino,  Coopbr,  Brtamt,  Hallbck,  Lonofbzxow,  Emirson,  and  others. 
The  analysis  of  character  strikes  us  as  being  in  the  main  discriminating  and  just ; 
and  though  occasionally  severe,  it  is  free  from  bitterness  or  offensiveness. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  who  will  dissent  from  some  of  these  opinions,  although 
expressed  by  Apollo  hunself,  upon  the  writers  of  the  day ;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced  judgmentf  of  posterity  will  regard  them  as 
correct  We  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts  to'  justify  what  we  have  said  of  the 
merits  of  the  poem.    It  begins  ss  follows : 

*PnBBUS,  tittiiiff  one  day  in  a  laurel-free'a  shads. 
Was  remindea  of  Dafbhs,  of  whom  it  was  mads ; 
For  the  god  being  one  day  too  warm  in  hia  wooing, 
Bhe  took  to  the  tree  to  escape  hia  parsoiiig ; 
Be  the  cause  what  it  might,  from  bis  offers  she  ahrvnk. 
And,  OiNBVBA-like,  shut  herself  up  in  a  trunk ; 
And  though 't  was  a  step  into  which  he  had  driven  her, 
He  somehow  or  other  had  nerer  forgiren  her ; 
Her  memory  he  nursed  as  a  kind  of  a  tonic, 

bitter  to  chew  when  he'd  play  the  Bvronle. 

t  count  the  obstinate  nymphs  that  he  brougnt  over 


Her  memory  l 
Something  bitt 
And  I  can 't  co 


By  a  straxkge  kind  of  smile  he  put  on  when  he  thought  of  her. 

*  My  case  is  like  Dido's,'  he  sometimes  remark'd ; 

*  when  I  last  saw  my  lore  she  was  fairly  embark'd ; 


Let  hunters  from  me  take  this  saw  when  they  need  it : 
You  're  not  always  sure  of  your  game  when  you  're  tree'd  it. 
Just  conceiTe  such  a  change  taking  place  in  one's  mistress  I 
What  romance  would  be  left  t— who  can  flatter  or  Uss  trees  t 


And,  for  mercy's  sake,  how  could  one  keep  up  a  dialogue 
With  a  dull  wooden  thinff  that  will  lire  and  wHI  die  a  log— 
Hot  to  say  that  the  thought  would  forerer  intrude 


That  yon  're  lesa  ehanee  to  win  her  the  mors  she  la  woo'd  t 
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Ah  i  It  went  to  mj  heart,  and  the  memorr  atUl  grierea, 
To  aee  thoae  lored  gracea  all  taking  their  learea ; 
Those  charms  beyond  speech,  so  enchanting  but  now, 
As  they  left  me  forerer,  each  making  its  bongh  I 
If  her  tongue  had  a  tang  sometimes  more  than  was  right; 
Her  new  bark  Is  worse  than  ten  times  her  old  bite  f 

The  critie  whom  Atollo  despatches  to  seek  a  lily,  and  who  zetnnis  wifh  a  thisUe* 
is  described  at  lengthy  and  with  |Tea{  felicity.  A  few  segregated  passagea  will  Mrre 
to  indicate  the  humor: 

*  Now  there  happened  to  be  aftiong  Fbobbub's  followen 
A  gentleman,  one  of  the  omnirorous  swallowers 
who  bolt  ererybook  that  oomte  out  of  the  preai; 
Without  the  least  question  of  larger  or  less. 

Whose  stomachs  are  sb^ng  at  the  expense  of  their  head ; 
For  reading  new  books  is  like  eating  new  bread — 
One  can  bMr  it  at  first,  but  bj  gradual  steps  he 
Is  broni^t  to  death's  door  of^a  mental  dyspepay/ 

'And  here  I  must  say  he  wrote  ezeellent  arlielea 
€>n  the  Hebraic  points,  or  the  force  of  Greek  particlea; 
They  filled  up  the  space  nothing  else  was  prepared  for, 
And  nobody  read  tnat  which  nobody  cared  for ; 
If  any  ola  book  Cached  a  fiftieth  eaition. 
He  could  fill  for^  pages  with  safe  erudition ; 
He  could  gauge  fae  old  books  by  the  old  set  oT  rules, 
And  his  rerj  old  nothings  pleased  rtij  old  fools ; 
But  giro  him  a  new  book,  ireah  out  of  the  heart, 
And  you  put  him  at  sea  without  compaas  or  chart — 
His  bluntMrs  aspired  to  the  rank  of  an  art; 
For  his  lore  was  engraft,  something  foreign  that  grew  in  hlu. 
Exhausting  the  sap  of  the  natiTe  and  true  in  him ; 
80  that  when  a  man  cam6  with  a  soul  that  was  new  in  him; 
Carring  new  forms  of  truth  out  of  Nature's  old  granite, 
New  and  old  at  their  birth,  like  Ls  VsRaita's  planet, 
Which,  to  get  a  true  judgment,  themselres  must  create 
'        In  the  soul  of  their  critic  the  measure  and  weight. 
Being  rather  themselres  a  fresh  standard  of  grace. 
To  compute  their  own  Judffe,  and  assign  him  nis  place, 
Our  rerlewer  would  cf awl  all  about  it  and  rounait. 
And,  reporting  each  circumstance  Just  as  he  found  it» 
Without  the  least  malice — his  record  would  be 
Profoundly  nsthetic  as  that  of  a  fiea^ 

Which,  suppbig  on  WoanswoxTH,  should  print  for  our  t»3uB, 
Recollections  of  nights  with  the  Bard  of  tne  Lakea, 
Or,  home  by  an  Arab  guide,  renture  to  rendv  a 
General  riew  of  the  ruins  at  Denderah. 

*  As  I  said,  he  was  nerer  precisely  unkind, 

Tlie  defect  in  his  brain  was  mere  ab^ce  of  mind ; 

If  he  boasted,  'twas  simply  that  he  was  self-nude, 

A  position  which  I,  for  one,  nerer  gainsaid. 

My  respect  for  my  MAxaa  supposing  a  skill 

In  his  works  which  our  hero  would  answer  but  ill ; 

And  I  trust  that  the  mould  which  he  used  may  be  cracked,  or  he* 

Made  bold  by  success,  may  make  broad  his  phylactery, 

^d  set  up  a  kind  of  a  man -manufactory  { 

An  erent  which  I  shudder  to  thbik  about,  seeing 

That  man  is  a  moral,  accountable  being.* 

''A  TtauBLX  fellow  to  meet  in  society, 
Not  the  toast  that  he  buttered  was  erer  so  dry  at  tea; 
There  he  'd  sit  at  the  table  and  stir  in  his  sugar. 
Crouching  cloae  for  a  spring,  all  the  while,  like  a  cougar; 
Be  sure  of  your  facts,  of  your  measures  and  weights, 
Of  your  tlme^he  's  as  fond  as  an  Arab  of  dates ; 
You  '11  be  telling,  perhaps,  in  your  comical  way, 
Of  something  you  're  seen  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
And  Just  as  you  're  tapering  out  the  conclusion, 
You  renture  an  ill-fated  classic  allusion  ~ 
The  girls  hare  all  got  their  laughs  ready,  when,  whack  I 
The  cougar  comes  down  on  your  thunder-struck  back ; 
You  had  left  out  a  comma— your  Greek 's  put  in  Joint, 
Add  pointed  at  cost  of  your  story's  whole  point 
lathe  eoarss  of  tfis  srealng  you  reatare  on  eertsia 
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€oft  fpeechei  to  Anns,  in  ihade  of  the  cnitalii ; 

You  tell  her  your  heart  can  be  likened  to  mm  flower, 

'  And  that^  oh  I  moet  charnaing  of  women,  'i  the  fun-flower, 

Which  tomi'  — here  a  clear  nasal  roiee,  to  your  terror, 

From  ontaide  the  curtain,  aaya, '  That  *§  all  an  error  I* ' 

The  foUowmg  charactera  aro  drawn  with  a  truthfabieaB  that  reaUy  makei  them 
^mfpXfy  vivid  to  the  mind's  eye : 

'  Wbsn  Phobus  ezpretaed  hla  deaire  for  a  lily, 
Our  hero,  whose  homcBopatfaic  aacacity 
With  an  ocean  of  zeal  mixed  his  drop  of  capaei^. 
Set  off  for  the  garden  as  fast  as  the  wind: 

He  was  gone  a  long  time,  and  Apollo  meanwhile 

Went  07ei^  some  sonnets  of  his  with  a  file ; 

For  of  all  compositfona,  he  thought  that  the  sonnet 

Best  repaid  all  the  toil  yon  expended  upon  it ; 

It  should  reach  with  one  impulse  the  end  of  its  oonrae* 

And  for  one  final  blow  collect  all  of  its  force ; 

Not  a  Terse  should  be  salient,  but  each  one  should  tend 

With  a  ware-like  up-gathering  to  burst  at  the  end ; 

So,  condensing  the  strength  here,  there  smoothing  a  wry  Uak, 

He  was  killing  the  time,  when  up  walked  Mr.  ^-~ ; 

At  a  few  steps  behind  him,  a  small  man,  in  glasses. 

Went  dodginff  about,  muttering  '  Murderers  t  asses  I' 

From  out  of  his  pocket  a  paper  he  'd  take, 

With  the  proud  look  of  martyrdom  tied  to  its  stake. 

And,  readmg  a  squib  at  himseH  he  'd  say,  *  Here  I  see 

'Gainst  American  letters  a  bloody  conspiracy — 

They  are  all  by  my  personal  enemies  written  i 

I  must  post  an  anonymous  letter  to  Britain, 

And  show  that  this  gall  is  the  merest  suggestion 

Of  spite  at  my  zeal  on  the  copy-right  question ; 

For,  on  this  side  the  water, '  t  is  prudent  to  pull 

O'er  <the  eyes  of  the  public  their  national  wool, 

Bt  accusing  of  slavisn  respect  to  John  Bitll 

All  American  authors  who  hare  more  or  less 

Of  that  anti-American  humbug— success, 

While  in  prirate  we  're  always  embracing  the  knees 

Of  some  twopenuT  editor  orer  Uie  seas, 

And  licking  his  critical  shoes — for  you  know  'tis 

The  whole  aim  of  our  lires  to  get  one  English  *  notice ;' 

Ijtr  American  puffs  I  would  willinglT  bum  all, 

Cniey  're  all  from  one  source,  montolv,  weeklT,  diurnal,) 

To  get  but  a  kick  from  a  transmsrine  journal  r 

Apollo  looked  up,  hearing  footsteps  spproaching, 

And  slipped  out  of  sight  the  new  rhymes  ho  was  broaehiag  i 

•  Good  day,  Mr. ;  I  'm  happy  to  meet 

With  a  scholar  so  ripe,  and  a  critic  so  neat, 

Who  through  Grub-street  the  soul  of  a  gentleman  oarrlos : 
What  news  from  that  suburb  of  London  and  Paris 
Which  latterly  makes  such  shrill  claims  to  monopolise 
The  credit  of  being  the  New  World's  metropolis  f 

*  Why«  nothing  of  consequence,  sare  this  attack 
On  my  friend  there,  behind,  by  some  pitiful  hack. 
Who  thinks  erery  national  author  a  poor  one 
T^at  is  n't  a  copy  of  something  that 's  foreign. 
And  assaults  the  American  Dick ' 

'  Nay,  *t  is  cleat 
That  your  Davon  there 's  fond  of  a  flea  in  his  ear, 
And,  if  no  one  else  fiimifthed  them  gratis,  on  tick 
He  would  buy  some  himself,  just  to  near  the  old  pliek ; 
Why,  I  honestly  think,  if  some  fool  in  Japan 
Should  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  *  Poems  on  Man,' 
Your  friend  there  by  some  inward  instinct  would  kUQW  it. 
Would  gptit  translated,  re-printed,  and  show  it ; 
As  a  man  might  take  off  a  high  stock  to  exhibit 
The  autoeraph  round  his  own  neck  of  the  gibbet ; 
Nor  would  let  it  rest  so,  but  fire  column  after  column. 
Signed  •  Cato,'  or '  Baurus,'  or  something  as  sblema. 
By  way  of  displaying  his  critical  crosses. 
And  tweaking  that  poor  trans-atlantic  probosds, 
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ID*  broadild«s  refoltiBg  (nd  UiU  tliere  '•  bo  doabtoC) 
In  fuoeeMiTely  ■inUnc  the  craft  ther  'ra  flred  out  oL 
Now  nobody  taiows  wnen  an  author  la  hit 
If  be  do  n't  hare  a  pnbllc  hTiterical  fit ; 
Let  him  only  keep  cloae  In  nia  anng  gamtfa  dim  isther. 
And  nobody  'd  think  of  bii  eritica — or  him  either ; 
^a»  amtkor  kaee  cm  Uagtfibrt  of  worth  in  km, 
Ahmm  would  hut  tkkU  tke  organ  of  mbrtk  in  htm; 
AU  the  crUia  on  eartk  cannot  eruak  wttk  tkof  hmn 
Ou  word  tkatfg  in  tune  wkk  the  nature  of  man  r 

*  Well,  perhnii  ao ;  meanwhile  I  ha^e  brought  jon  a  book, 
Into  wUch  if  yon  '11  iuat  hare  the  goodneaa  to  look. 


Yon  may  feel  so  delighted,  when  you  hare  got  through  it, 
Aa  to  think  it  not  nn worth  your  while  to  reriew  it; 
And  I  think  I  can  promLie  your  thouf '       " 
A  place  in  the  next  *  Democratic  Rer 


And  I  think  I  can  promLie  your  thoughts,  if  you  do, 
•    "^e^cw." 

'  Tlie  moat  thankleas  of  gods  you  must  surely  hare  thought  ine. 

For  this  is  the  forty -fourth  copY  you  're  brought  me ; 

I  hare  glren  them  away,  or  at  least  I  hare  tried. 

But  I  're  forty -two  left,  standing  all  side  bv  side, 

(The  man  who  accepted  that  one  copy  diea ;) 

From  one  end  of  a  shelf  to  the  other  they  reach, 

*  With  the  author's  respects'  neatly  written  in  each. 

'The  publisher,  s^re,  will  prpclaim  a  Te  Deum 

When  he  hears  of  that  order  the  British  Museum 

Has  sent  for  one  set  of  what  books  were  first  printed 

In  America,  little  or  big —for 't  ia  hinted 

That  thU  ia  the  first  truly  tangible  hope  he 

Haa  oTer  had  raised  for  the  sue  of  a  copy.'  * 

We  wen  especially  amaed,  and  we  think  our  readen  will  be,  with  the  anthoi^s 
clBari|5eation  of  borea : 

*I  DiYXDK  bores  myself,  in  the  manner  of  rifles, 
Into  two  great  diTlslons.  regardless  of  trifles  ; 
There 's  your  smooth-bore  and  screw-bore,  who  do  not  much  yary 
In  the  weight  of  cold  lead  they  respectiTely  cany. 
The  smooth-bore  is  one  in  whose  essence  the  mind 
Not  a  comer  nor  cranny  to  cling  by  can  find ; 
You  feel  as  in  nightmares  sometimes,  when  you  slip 
Down  a  steep  slated  roof  where  there 's  nothing  to  grip. 
You  slide  and  you  slide,  the  blank  horror  increases, 
You  had  rather  by  far  be  at  once  smashed  to  pieces^ 
You  fancT  a  whirlpool  below  white  and  frothing, 
And  finally  drop  off  and  light  upon  —  nothing. 
The  screw*bore  has  twists  in  him,  faint  predilecfloni 
For  going  just  wrong  in  the  tritest  directions; 

3 Then  he 's  wrong  he  is  flat,  when  he  's  right  he  can't  show  it,    - 
e'll  tell  you  what  s^nooks  said  about  the  new  poet, 
Or  how  Fooanif  was  outraged  by  Tckktsom's  PrinceM; 
He  has  spent  all  his  spare  time  and  intellect  since  hu 
%  Birth  in  perusing,  on  each  art  and  science. 

Just  the  Dooks  in  which  no  one  puts  any  reliance, 

And  though  nemo,  we  're  told,  korie  omnibus  «apil. 

The  rule  will  not  fit  him.  howerer  you  shape  It, 

For  he  has  a  perennial  loison  of  sappiness ; 

He  has  Just  enough  force  to  spoil  half  your  day's  happinaaa. 

And  to  make  him  a  sort  of  mosquito  to  be  with. 

But  Just  not  enough  to  dispute  or  agree  with.' 

pnr  extracts  must  cloae  with  the  following  noble  tribute  to  the  *  Bay  State  :* 

*HcaB — '  Forgire  me,  Apoli^,'  I  cried, '  while  1  pour 
My  heart  out  to  my  birth-place :  O,  lored  more  and  mora 
Dear  Bay  State,  from  whose  rocky  bosom  thy  sons 
Should  suck  milk,  strbng-wUl-giTrng,  brare,  such  aa  runs 
In  the  reins  of  old  Qravlock  —  whols  it  that  dares 
Call  Uiee  pedlar,  a  soul  wrapt  in  bank-books  and  sharea  t 
It  is  false  I  She 's  a  Poet  I  I  see,  as  I  write, 
Along  the  far  rail-road  the  steam-snake  glide  white. 
The  cataract-throb  of  her  mill-heart*  I  hear, 
The  swift  strokes  of  trip-hammers  weary  my  ear, 
81ed£es  ring  upon  anvils,  through  logs  the  saw  screams, 
Blocks  swing  up  to  their  place,  beetles  drire  home  the  beams : 
It  is  songs  such  as  these  tnat  she  croons  to  the  din 
Of  her  fast-flying  shuttles,  year  out  and  year  in, 
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While  from  earth's  farthest  comer  there  comet  not  a  hreeze 

But  wafts  her  the  buzz  of  her  gold-gleanfaig  bees : 

What  though  those  horn  bands  hare  as  yet  found  small  time 

For  painting  and  sculpture  and  music  and  rhyme  t 

These  will  come  In  due  order,  the  need  that  pressed  soreat 

Was  to  ranquish  the  seasons,  the  ocean,  the  forest, 

To  bridle  and  harness  the  rivers,  the  steam. 

Making  that  whirl  her  mill-wheels,  this  tug  in  her  team. 

To  raraalize  old  tyrant  Winter,  and  make 

Him  deWe  surlily  for  her  on  river  and  lake ; 

When  this  New  Wor  d  was  parted,  she  strove  not  to  shirk 

Her  lot  in  the  heirdom — the  tough,  silent  Work, 

The  hero-share  ever,  from  Hkraklks  down 

To  Odin,  the  Earth's  iron  sceptre  and  crown ; 

Yes,  thou  dear,  noble  Mother  t  if  ever  men's  praise 

Could  be  claimed  for  creating  heroical  la^s. 

Thou  hast  won  it;  if  ever  the  laurel  divme 

Crowned  the  Maker  and  Builder,  that  glory  is  thine  I* 

We  reiterate  oar  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  *  Fable/  and  are  confident  that  the  quo- 
tations which  we  have  made  from  it  (copious,  for  we  like  to  let  such  books  speak  for 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,)  will  induce  our  readers  to  desire  the  whole  of  it.  It  is 
no  sooterkin,  but  impregnate  with  the  true  fire  of  wit  and  genios ;  and  although  pub- 
lished anonymously,  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  peculiar  style,  the  lofty  line  of 
LowKix,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  its  authorship.  It  is  neatly  printed,  and  can  be  had 
at  the  publishers,  G.  P.  Putnam,  and  at  the  other  metropolitan  book-selleiB'. 


Lays  and  Ballads.    Bt  Thohas  B.  Rsad.    New- York :  D.  Appletoh  akd  Coutant. 
PoBMs  BY  William  Thompmn  Bacon.    Cambridge:  Osonoie  Nichols. 
Child  of  thb  Ska.  and  otbbb  Poxxs.    Bt  Mas.  S.  Anna  Lewis.    Pxttnax,  Broadway. 
Calanos,  a  TaAosDT.    Bt  OBoaai  H.'Boxsa.    Philadelphia :  £.  H.  BxrrLaa  and  Coxfant. 

Wb  are  compelled,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  closing  number  of  a  volume,  to  *  lump' 
the  above  poems  in  a  brief  and  necessarily  cursory  notice.  Mr.  Read  exhibits  his  ac- 
customed love  and  appreciation  of  nature,  and  the  tender  feeling  natural  to  him,  in  the 
handsome  volume  before  us.  His  command  of  language  too  is  increasing  with  every 
additional  production  from  bis  pen.  His  admiration  of  Longfellow  prevents  his  being 
as  original  in  the  form  and  manner  of  portions  of  his  verse  as  we  could  wish,  but  this 
does  not  materially  lessen  bis  own  claims  to  admiration.  With  Mr.  Bacon's  muse 
our  readers  are  acquainted,  both  from  his  productions  communicated  to  these  pages, 
and  from  a  previous  volume  (of  parts  of  which  the  present  is  a  republication)  noticed, 
with  extracts,  in  the  Knickerbocker.  We  commend  his  beautifnlly-executed  vol- 
ume to  the  affections  of  our  readers ;  and  if  they  will  turn  at  once  to  page  159,  and 
survey  'The  Indian  Summer*  with  the  author;  hear  with  him  the  *  hill-fox  bark  in 
the  faded  woods,'  and  follow  the  husbandman  through  the  smoky  light,  with  his  empty 
wagon,  and  listen  to  his  resounding  lash  and  gladsome  song  echoed  from  the  hill-side, 
if  the  reader  will  do  this,  he  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Bacon  can  observe  as  well  as  feel. 
The  two  volumes  last  named  in  our  list  we  have  not  found  leisure  to  peruse  with  suf- 
ficient attention  to  justify  the  expression  of  a  satisfactory  judgment  of  their  merits. 
Mrs.  Lewis's  effusions  have  been  much  commended  by  capable  critics,  and,  as  a  merely 
hasty  glance  at  her  book  convinces  us,  not  without  justice.  Mr.  Bokbr's  <  Calanos' 
is  heralded  by  a  modest  and  well-written  *  prologue  ;'  and  a  casual  glance  at  passages 
which  arrested  our  pearl-folder  as  we  opened  the  leaves,  satisfies  us  that  he  is  a  man 
of  decided  talent,  if  not  positive  genius. 
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Thx  Odd-Felz.ow'8  OFmiNo,   FOX  1849.    Edited  by  Fabcbml  Doraldsoh.    PnbUahed  by 
EawAMD  Walksb,  Number  114,  Folton-itreet 

Thu  is  a  very  elegant  volume,  embellished  with  twelve  engnvings*  iprhich  reflect 
equal  credit  upon  (he  taste  and  liberality  of  the  public.  The  *  Ofiering'  has  now  been 
published  seven  yean,  and  each  succeedmg  year  has  seen  it  increasmg  in  worth  and  in 
popularity ;  until  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  say,  that  in  the  interest  and  yariety  of  ite 
contents,  and  in  the  frequency  and  elegance  of  its  embellishments,  it  is  pot  exceeded 
by  any  of  its  class.  *  We  would  remind  the  peruser  of  this  volume,'  says  ^e  editor, 
'  that  its  articles  show  the  object  of  their  writers  to  be  a  commendable  o^e ;  that  of  the 
elevation  of  pure  and  holy  principles,  such  as  it  is  the  business  of  Odd-FeDpwsbip  to 
promulgate  among  men.  Their  sentiments  are  those  of  friendship,  loYe  mid  truth  ; 
their  teachings  those  of  charity  ;  their  intent  the  dissemination  of  intelligence  as  to 
the  best  means  to  make  men  wiser  and  better  —  more  fitted  to  enjoy  life  themselves  and 
to  make  others  happy  around  them.'  The  volume  is  admirably  printed,  and  many  of 
the  illustrations  are  superb  as  compositions.  The  vignette  title,  *  The  Odd-Fellows' 
Sick  Chamber,'  and  especially  the  original  and  striking  illustration  of  Mr.  I^qrnf's  fine 
poem  of  *  Apollton,'  are  worthy  of  special  commendation. 


FaAMX  FoBJUisTKx's  FiXLD  SpoaTS  OF  THX  UN-rrxD  Statxs,  and  British  Provincef  of  North 
America.  By  Hknbt  William  HsaBSXT,  Author  of  'The  Warwick  Woodlaada,'  «lCy 
8hooting-Boz/  etc.    In  two  rolamea.    pp.  727.    New- York :  STXiNGxa  Ai^n  Townssitik 

We  were  about  inditing  a  notice  which  we  intended  should  do  justice  to  this  excel- 
lent and  authentic  work,  when  we  encountered,  from  an  evidently  capable  pen,  in  the 
'  The  Spirit  of  the  Times*  weekly  sporting  and  literary  journal,  the  following  review 
of  the  volumes,  which  we  cordially  endorse,  and  conunend  to  the  attention  of  oar 
readers :  *  Here  we  have  all  the  learning  touching  the  game  of  the  country  happily 
compressed,  with  the  fruits  of  the  observation  of  an  enthusiastic  sportsman.  So  &r 
we  have  not  gone  quite  through  with  our  author's  feathered  game,  but  we  have  hed 
reason  to  admire  the  extent  of  his  lore  ii^  natural  history,  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
arts  of  woodcraft.  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  terse,  sharp  writer,  goes  right  to  his  point,  telb 
plain  things  in  a  plain  way,  and  yet  glows  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  true  sportsman  in 
his  recital  of  the  pleasures  of  shooting,  and  page  after  page  are  poured  forth  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence  fascinating.  Our  readers  are  not  to  be  told  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Herbert  as  a  scholar  and  author  of  versatile  powers,  with  an  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  the  f!nglish  language.  He  brings  bin  rare  attamments  and  powers  to  bear 
upon  field  sports  with  a  heartiness  of  manner  which  shows  his  heart  to  be  with  his 
subject  It  is  rare  tha^  the  elegance  and  force  of  thorough  mental  culture  are  be- 
stowed upon  sports,  but  whenever  such  is  the  case,  the  result  is  truly  charming  to  every 
man  of  taste,  whether  a  practical  sportsman  or  not  Scrope*s  *  Deer  Stalking*  is  a 
book  in  point,  and  we  might  cite  several  devoted  to  angling  which  are  embalmed  in 
literature.  The  present  work  is  destined  to  take  rank  with  this  class  of  writings,  and 
must  attain  as  well  a  wide-spread  circulation  among  practical  men.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  work  is  eminently  practical,  although  froni  a  bookish  man.  The 
author  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  matter  of  greasing  boots,  ap  i|i  Greek  hexameten. 
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In  short,  he  U  a  thoroughly  educated  iportnnan  —  theoretically  and  practically.  He 
delights  in  his  subject,  is  proud  of  his  acqusitions  in  it,  and  yet  prouder  of  his  feats  in 
the  field.  He  will  commend  himself  to  all  who  use  the  gcfti  as  a  sensible,  practical 
man,  with  as  much  of  poetry  in  him  as  is  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  field  sports  in 
their  higfheet  capabilities  for  pleasure.  The  illustrations  of  the  work  i^e  extremely 
beautiful,  being  engravings  from  the  author's  own  designs.  Many  of  them  ar^  mas- 
terly, and  #e  may  say  without  hesitancy  that  the  two  volumes  would  be  fitting  orna- 
ments on  any  drawing-room  taUe.'  We  have  remarked  that  praises  kindred  with  th^ 
foregoing  has  been  awaidbd  to  the  '  Field  Sports'  by  many  journals  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  Union. 


Fai^t  Talks  and  Lcosivds  of  Makt  Nations.     Selected,  newly  told,  and  tranilafed,  by 
C.  B.  BuucBAmOT.    Illustrated  by  W.  Walcutt  and  J.  H.  CATFieaTr.    New-York:  BAKxa 

AMD  SCBIBNBB. 

Ir  the  praises  of  little  people  are  desiderated  by  Mr.  Burkbardt,  he  will  be  made 
happy  by  the  reflection  that  he  has  made  them  so ;  at  least  if  we  may  judge  by  our 
own  small  folk,  who  are  loud  in  their  commendations  of  <  Fiddling  Jackt/  *  Sbfpi, 
the  Goatherd,'  and  other  stories  contained  in  the  pretty  book  before  us.  Mr.  Burk- 
BARDT  remarks  with  truth :  *  It  is  an  ac6epted  maxim  that  the  character  of  a  nation 
may  be  learfked  from  its  popular  songs  and  ballads ;  that  the  mind,  the  habits  and  the 
morals  of  a  people  may  be  gOided  and  directed  by  its  song-writers.  Somebody,  who 
is  frequently  quoted,  has  said:  *  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  her  laws.'  Not  wishing  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  this  idea,  it  yet  strikes 
me  that  popular  traditions,  legends  and  fairy  tales  exert  no  secondary  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  a  people,  but  that  their  power  is  even  greater,  in  the  same  respects,  than 
that  of  baUads  and  songs.  A  song  or  a  ballad  is  often  only  remembered  on  account 
of  its  melody,  and  the  words,  if  they  are  remembered  at  all,  undergo  changes  from 
time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  language,  as  well  as  political  changes. 
The  tradition  hoWever,  which  is  connected  with  a  peculiarly-shaped  rock,  remains  the 
same  as  long  as  that  rock  stands ;  the  legend  connected  with  an  old  abbey  or  a  castle 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  neighborhood  for  centuries  after  the 
abbey  or  castle  has  become  a  ruin ;  and  the  fairy  tale  told  by  grand-parents  to  grand- 
children will  be  still  fresh  in  the  grand-children's  memory  when  those  children  shall 
in  their  turn  have  become  grand-parents,  to  be  told  again  by  them  to  neW  generations. 
How  useful  and  interesting,  then,  to  the  young,  as  well  as  to  the  more  mature  mind, 
must  be  the  study  of  national  character,  custom  and  habit,  through  the  charming 
medium  of  legends  and  fairy  tales.  There  has  never  been  any  lack  of  fiiiry  books, 
but  all  we  have  hitherfo  found  in  the  market  have  been  either  republications  of  well 
known  and  old  storietf,  or  newly-invented  ones,  or  written  for  the  particular  occasion 
or  market  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  beautiful  and'  popular  *  Arabian  Nights' 
has  generally  been  the  staple  article  of  the  former  class,  and  the  *  Mother  Groose'  and 
*  Peter  Farley'  style,  that  of  the  latter.  In  the  present  volume  are  given  specimens 
of  legends  and  fairy  tales  of  many  nations,  and  of  all  ages,  and  such  as  have  a  dis- 
tinct national  character,  in  the  subject  as  well  as  in  the  style  and  diction.  They  may 
be  read  with  interest  by  old  as  welV  as  young,  while  the  language  and  moral  are  un- 
exceptionable. .  The  Wtork  is  neatly  printed  and  tastefully  embellished. 
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Pickering  and  Dunbar's  Greek  Lexicon.  —  The  subjoined  commmiicatioii  to 
the  Editor,  from  our  friend  and  coirespondent,  Charles  Astor  Bristrd,  Eeo*,  is  in 
reply  to  the  note  of  Professor  Frlton,  upon  the  same  subject,  in  oar  last  number. 

Ed.  KirioKKBaooxxB. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker:  ^  BantUtrea,  Nfyioemher  Ith,  1848. 

Dear.  Sir  :  In  the  matter  of  Pickering  and  Dunbar,  conirovtrtia  ett,  as  Plautvs 
hath  it ;  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Felton  and  myself  are  at  cross  purposes.  By  Dumbar's 
first  edition,  I  meant  his  edition  of  1840,  not  having  the  remotest  idea  that  any  prior 
one  existed,  which  mistake  I  was  very  naturally  led  into  thus:  The  1831  edition  of 
Dunbar  was  utterly  forgotten  in  England,  and  almost  utterly  extinct  How  near  ex- 
tinct, is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  EuoT-Professor's  own  showing,  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  copy  nearly  eighteen  months  before  he  could  find  one.  In  1840,  the  Lexicon 
appeared  as  a  new  and  original  work,  without  any  thing  in  the  title-page  or  preface  to 
indicate  that  its  compiler  had  ever  before  published  any  similar  book.  It  is  ao  very 
uncommon  for  a  new  edition  not  to  be  designated  as  such  on  the  title-page,  that  in  the 
absence  of  such  designation,  it  is  generally  safe  to  presume  that  the  edition  m  a  fint 
<aie.  Such  1009  my  presumption  in  the  present  instance ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
more  than  occasional  inaccuracy  of  our  eastom  friends  in  citations  and  references,  and 
their  fixed  idea  that  every  body  is  trymg  to  steal  from  them,  I  certainly  did  suspect, 
not  a  wilful  deception,  but  some  sort  of  hallucination,  on  the  part  of  some  one  con- 
nected with  Pickering's  Lexicon.  li  appears,  however,  that  I  was  mistaken  in  this, 
and  that  Pickering  was  fully  entitled  to  the  credit,  such  as  it  is,  of  originating  a  laifs 
part  of  Dunbar's  Lexicon. 

Most  anuredly  this  does  not  tend  to  elevate  one's  (^nion  of  Professor  Dunsar.  It 
is  hard  for  the  most  charitable  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  deliberately 
ignored  the  existence  of  his  fint  edition,  and  with  it  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Pickbrxhg. 
How  successful  his  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  has  been,  my  own  example  fiimishes 
a  case  in  point,  and  I  know  many  students,  both  English  and  American,  in  tho  same 
category. 

Of  the  respective  value  of  Scot-and-Liddru.  and  Pigksrino,  my  opinion  tenniDs 
unchanged,  and  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  Scotch  professor  should  have  sold  his  birth- 
right of  honesty  for  so  very  moderate  a  meis  of  pottage. 

Youn,  very  trnlyv 

c.  A.  9. 
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OoBBir  WITH  Readers  and  Coreebpondbnts. — We  have  the  pleamire  to  annoimee 
tliat  General  Zachart  Taylor,  otherwise  known  as  *  Old  Zach.'  and  *  Rough  and 
Ready,'  has  been  elected  President  of  these  United  States.  We  do  not  often  trouble 
oar  readen  with  political  matters ;  but  we  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  we  can 
'  talk  polities'  as  unintelligibly  as  the  most  rabid  partizan  among  our  fellow  citizens  ; 
and  on  the  e^e  of  a  new  national  era  we  feel  impelled  to  offer  a  few  words  of  advice 
to  General  Taylor,  touching  his  future  course  in  the  administration  of  the  goyem- 
ment  In  the  first  place,  we  want  protection  for  Tarious  fabrics,  and  some  important 
financial  changes.  Agriculture  must  be  looked  after  particularly.  A  duty  of  five- 
pence  ad  valorem  must  be  levied  upon  East  Indian  guano.  The  French  pomme  de 
*tater  must  no  longer  come  in  competition  with  the  American  root ;  this  must  be 
evident  to  almost  any  capacity,  no  matter  how  small.  Putty,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  so  many  interests  and  rights  are  bound  up,  should  be  made  to  go  back  to  the 
basis  of  '98.  A  word,  too,  of  the  wool-growing  interest ;  a  matter  which  comes  home 
to  the  backs  of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  sheep  in  our  republic.  The  transporta- 
tion lews  are  now  such,  that  when  a  foreign  sheep  first  sets  foot  on  our  shores,  it  is 
immediately  merged  in  the  common  mass,  and  is  at  once  admitted  to  all  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  an  American  sheep.  Ought  this  so  to  be  ?  liet  us  look  a  little  at 
the  effect  of  this.  Every  body  knows  that  *  the  dip'  of  '46  amounted  to  more  than 
a  clip  and  a  half  (ad  valorem)  on  every  sheep  and  a  half  throughout  the  entire  na- 
tional domain ;  while  we  venture  to  say  that  the  clip  of  '48  will  not  average  more 
than  a  quarter-clip  over  the  highest  minimum  rates  of  the  last  six  years  ;  and  this, 
too,  while  hatchets,  pen-knives,  osnabuigs,  fustic,  and  other  perishable  materials,  are 
admitted  with  a  merely  nominal  duty,  are  entitled  to  debenture,  and  are  in  every 
bonded  warehouse  of  the  Union !  Can  any  thing  be  more  short-sighted  than  this  ? 
Look  also  at  the  matter  in  another  light  The  wool  *  clip'  of  '48,  let  us  suppose,  Uft 
the  sake  of  argument,  comes  to  tide-water  on  the  commencement  of  the  financial 
year ;  the  <  raw  material,'  which  cannot  be  cooked,  lies  subject  to  drawback,  and 
finally  returns  through  the  natural  channels  of  trade  to  the  place  fhnn  whence  it 
«ame.  Can  any  sane  man  doubt  the  utter  folly  of  a  course  such  as  this  ?  We  do 
sot  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  farther.  We  have  spoken 
of  our  finances :  these  should  be  placed  on  the  firmest  basis.  The  sinking  fund, 
pledged  by  the  national  debt  of  '36,  '37,  and  secured  by  the  state  *  coupons'  issued 
by  the  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Company,  and  bearing  interest  from  date, 
should  be  gradually  funded,  and  the  compound-interest  devoted  to  internal  improve- 
ments in  California  and  light-houses  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  regard  to  our 
aainralization  laws,  one  thing  is  imperatively  demanded.  The  immense  Dutchmen 
who  come  over  in  such  great  numbers  to  our  shores,  in  foreign  *  bottoms,'  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  thin-bodied,  lank-legged,  gaunt  Irish- 
man. There  is  great  difference  in  the  impression  which  these  two  classes  of  foreigners 
make  when  they  *  settle  down'  upon  our  soil ;  and  we  think  a  *  home-duty'  of  four 
^roschen  should  be  levied  upon  every  broad-breeched  Dutchman  who  sets  foot  upon 
the  public  lands  of  the  republic — Texas  and  Mexico  included.  We  look  to  see  no 
interference  with  any  foreign  powers,  unless  it  be  with  the  movements  of  the  Punjaub 
Principality  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein ;  and  even  with  these,  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  sttnender  be  made,  on  our  part,  of  the  great  *  PrinoipkE  of  'dS.'    Wo  bad  i 
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thing  to  say  of  apples,  pea-DUts,  pieH,  bailed  eggs,  beech-nuts,  chestnuts,  etc,  and  their 
protection  against  a  ruinous  competition  with  European  nuts  and  other  '  'fresh'ents  f 
but  our  first  political -ceconomy  article  has  so  grown  under  our  hands,  that  we  rcserre 
farther  remarks  until  quite  another  occasion.  It  is  not  our  wish,  in  the  few  obserra- 
tions  which  we  haze  ventured  to  put  forth,  to  embarrass  the  President-elect,  nor  to 
create  couflicting  views  in  his  mind.  Nor  will  General  Taylor  impute  to  us  such  a 
motive.  We  are  confident  that  he  will  give  to  our  impressions,  hastily  and  imper- 
fectly thrown  together  though  they  are,  all  the  consideration  which  they  deserve ; 
and,  we  rather  suspect,  about  as  much  as  he  will  give  to  any  body's,  be  he  who  he 
may,  or  not,  who  shall  set  them  forth  with  equal  force  and  clearness !  .  .  .  Wb 
have  received  for  perusal  from  an  esteemed  friend  some  clever  and  natural  *  hinef  6y 
a  young  Shaker  Sister,  at  Canterbury,  New -Hampshire,*  upon  the  subject  of  the 
'  cold-water  process,'  as  a  cure  for  the  '  crick  in  the  back,'  which  was  exemplified  in  its 
operation  upon  her  own  penon.    She  describes  the  complaint  with  much  faithfulness: 

*  It  completely  unfits  yoti  for  every  thing 

That  requires  the  attempt  of  a  hitch  or  a  tpringt 

You  can 't  lie  or  sit,  you  can  *t  walk  or  stand. 

Can 't  move  to  your  liking  arm,  leg,  foot,  or  hand ; 

You  can't  cough  or  sneeze — and  all  this,  in  fact, 

Is  because  you  hare  drepp'd  a  sad  '  stitch'  in  your  back  I* 

The  description  which  ensues  of  the  *  treatment'  in  detail  is  equally  explicit  and 
amusing.  For  our  own  part,  we  rather  go,  with  Annik,  in  the  '  Hvangeliad,'  for 
Nature's  passive  hydropathy : 

•  TmcRX  '8  hydropathy  in  yonder  rock 
Whereon  the  liquid  snow-drifts  flash  and  play ; 

There 's  *  head-bath,'  '  half-bath,' '  douche/  and  '  hip*  and  '  foot.' 
I'll  Join  the  aquatilea,  when  I  can  take 
My  medicine  insensate  as  that  stone.' 

By-the-by,  speaking  of  the '  water  cure,'  a  friend  tells  us  a  story,  which  is  *  founded,' 
of  a  father  who  had  been  submitting  his  little  boy  to  its  rigorous  use.  One  morning, 
after  the  little  patient  had  shivered  for  a  couple  of  hours  through  the  successive 
*  stages,'  he  made  use  of  so  energetic  a  remonstrance,  and  manifested  such  deter- 
mined opposition,  that  his  father  was  compelled  to  insinuate  to  him  that  such  conduct 
would  seriously  injure  his  ultimate  prospect  of  going  to  heaven.  *  I  do  n't  want  to  go 
there  !*  exclaimed  the  poor  little  fellow  ;  *  I  want  to  go  to  t'  other  place ;  I  want  to 
get  warm !'  One  can  fancy  from  this  reply,  what  the  *  water-cure'  is !  ...  Wb 
have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  graceful  and  grateful  poetical  epistles  addressed  to 
our  friend  *  R.  W.,  Jr.'  They  are  as  honorable  to  his  own  kindness  of  heart  as  they 
are  to  the  hearts  of  the  writers.  ...  Ah  !  cruel  boys !  never  tie  a  tin-kettle  to  t 
dog's  tail !  For  Pitt's  sake  see  that  poor  puppy  scudding  across  the  Park,  by  the 
City-Hall.  Was  ever  such  terror  depicted  as  gleams  in  his  eye  while  he  looks  back 
at  that  awful  turbulent  phantom  clattering  in  hot  pursuit  at  his  flying  heels  T  We 
heard  a  firiend  feelingly  describe  a  similar  exhibition  at  Manhattanville.  A  poor  dog 
came  to  him,  as  he  sat  on  the  porch  of  an  inn  there,  who  had  just  liberated  his  tail 
from  a  tin-pot  He  was  <  worritted'  almost  to  death,  and  moaned  *  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.'  <  For  my  expression  of  sympathy,'  said  our  friend,  *  he  manifested  the 
warmest  gratitude,  and  would  scarcely  leave  my  side.  In  the  evening,  however,  he 
ventured  out ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  disturbance  it  gave  me,  on  awaking  in  the 
night,  to  hear  the  poor  fellow  coursing  along  the  dusky  road,  howling  with  affright  at 
•ome  dreadful  misBle*  more  awful  from  the  gloom  in  which  it  vibrated;  rattling  at  hii 
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beels,  88  he  leaped  away  from  the  horrid  tin-spectre.'  Do  you  recollect,  reader, 
Teufelbdr5ckh*8  description  of  a  somewhat  kindred  scene  7  '  Well  do  I  still  re- 
member/ he  says,  *  the  red  sunny  Whitsuntide  morning,  when  trotting  full  of  hope 
by  the  side  of  Father  Andreas,  I  entered  the  main  street  of  the  village,  and  saw  its 
steeple-clock,  then  striking  eight,  and  the  aproned  or  disaproned  burghers  moving  in 
to  breakfast :  a  little  dog  in  mad  terror  was  rushing  past ;  for  some  human  imps  had 
tied  a  tin-kettle  to  its  tail ;  thus  did  the  agonized  creature,  loud  jingling,  career  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  borough,  and  become  notable  enough.  Fit  emblem  of  many 
a  one  to  whom  Fate  has  malignantly  appended  a  tin-kettle  of  ambition,  to  chase  him 
on  ;  which,  the  faster  he  runs,  urges  him  the  faster,  the  more  loudly  and  more  fool- 
ishly.' Is  n't  that  *  first-rate  ?'  .  .  .  A  Philadelmiia  journal  mentions  the  case 
of  a  young  lady  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  family  of  a  benevolent  friend,  until 
she  has  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  without  any  knowledge  as  to  who  her  parents 
were :  '  She  feels  herself  alone  in  the  worlds  and  daily,  as  yean  ripen  and  strengthen 
her  mind,  the  one  idea  of  knowing  the  author  of  her  being  takes  deeper,  and  deeper 
hold  of  her  faculties,  so  that  now  her  solicitude  on  the  subject  is  at  times  painfully 
affecting  to  witness.'  This  brings  again  to  mind  Carltlb's  admirable  description  of 
the  emotions  of  a  foundling :  *  Ever  in  my  loneliness  have  I  turned  full  of  longing  to 
that  unknown  father,  who  perhaps  far  from  me,  perhaps  near,  either  way  invisible, 
might  have  taken  me  to  his  paternal  bosom,  there  to  lie  screened  from  many  a  wo. 
Thou  beloved  father !  dost  thou  still,  shut  out  from  me  only  by  the  penetrable  curtains 
of  earthly  space,  wend  to  and  fro  among  the  crowds  of  the  living?  Or  art  thou  hid- 
den by  those  far  thicker  curtains  of  the  everlasting  Night,  or  rather  of  the  everlasting 
Day,  through  which  my  mortal  eye  and  outstretched  arms  need  not  strive  to  reach  ! 
Alas  I  know  not,  and  in  vain  vex  myself  to  know !  More  than  once,  heart-deluded, 
have  I  taken  thee  for  this  and  the  other  noble-looking  stranger,  and  approached  him  wist- 
fully, with  infinite  regard  ;  but  he  too  repelled  me — he  too  was  not  thou  I'  .  .  .  The 
virtues  of  the  dog  *  Tip'  must  go  unrecorded  in  these  pages ;  save  only  that 

*  A  HAN  noons  dog  '  Old  Tip'  he  was, 

And  apright-ly  for  hia  years ; 
And  'mid  a  throng  of  other  dogs 
No  '  ki-yi  I'  told  his  fears.' 

*  The  Preacher  and  the  Gambler ,*  by  J.  H.  Green,  *  R.  G.,'  will  appear  in  our 
next.  We  have  been  glad  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Green  earnestly  labors  to  prostrate 
the  9y»tem  of  gaming  without  attacking  individuals  ;  a  course  which  begets  the  re- 
venge but  not  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  '  It  is  not  my  design,'  says  the  acute 
and  tasteful  Addison,  in  one  of  his  papers  in  <  The  Spectator,'  in  a  notice  to  his  cor- 
respondents, *  it  is  not  my  design  to  bring  little  infamous  stories  out  of  their  present 
lurking-places  into  broad  daylight  If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon 
them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked  by  the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from 
otheiB  to  make  an  example  of  any  particular  criminal.  I  have  so  much  of  a  *  Draw- 
cansir*  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe  to  charge  the  whole  army.  I  shall 
consider  the  vice  as  it  appears  in  the  species,  not  as  it  is  circumstanced  in  an  indi- 
vidual.' .  .  .  We  doubt  whether  any  people  on  earth  are  so  happy  at  their  work  as 
the  French.  Even  the  most  menial  offices  are  performed  with  a  cheerfulness  as  plea- 
sant as  it  is  remarkable.  A  friend  mentions  to  us,  that  hearing  one  morning  a  good 
deal  of  laughing  and  rollicking  in  the  hall  of  the  Parisian  inn  where  he  lodged,  he 
opened  his  door-aud  looked  out  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The  servants,  male  and  female 
together,  were  washing  the  tesselated  marble  pavement  of  the  hall,  with  brashes 
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strapped  to  their  feet  like  skates.  There  they  were,  fall  of  glee,  danctng  upon  a  tnr- 
face  of  soap  aod  water ;  setting-to,  balancing,  posturing  and  chaase^-ing }  *  turn- 
ing to  mirth  all  things  of  earth,'  as  only  Frenchmen  can.  .  .  .  What  a  cbarming^ 
equable  climate  we  have  here  in  blessed  Gotham !  Mild  days  and  pleasant  nights  ; 
no  rain  *  raining  cold,*  no  frost  nor  snow  ;  while  from  all  around  us  oome  reports  of 
storms,  deep  snows,  obstructing  public  thoroughfares ;  of  wmda 

'  Loud  as  the  wolres  on  Orca'a  ctormy  deep 
Howl  to  the  roarings  of  tiie  northern  deep/ 

But,  as  Cox^RiDOB  says,  they  'roar  far  off —  they  do  not  come  anear.'  Onr  fortunate 
denizens  may  well  exclaim,  <  Truly,  our  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.'  ...  *  I 
WISH  you  to  make  for  the  church,*  said  an  Episcopal  vestryman,  one  mommg,  to  a 
carpenter  in  a  neighboring  village,  <  two  new  connnandment-boards.  We  want  them 
of  free  sound  timber,  with  no  knots  in  it'  *  You  'd  better  take  some  of  the  *  nots*  oat 
of  the  commandments,  then,*  replied  the  carpenter ;  *  I  never  saw  a  oommandment- 
board  yet  that  wasn*t  full  of  *em!'  ^.  .  .  The  ensuing  lines,  from  the  pen  of  an 
esteemed  contributor,  refer  to  the  admirable  portrait  of  a  beautiful  boy,  (a  young  aoift 
of  PiBRRE  Van  Cortlandt,  Esq.,)  mentioned  in  our  last  number.  The  lines  do  do 
more  than  justice  to  the  genius  of  the  accomplished  artist : 

»  TO    A     PIOTUBE     BY     BiLIOTT. 


Thbbk  curling,  golden  locki ;  the  fair,  aoft cheek; 

Tlie  full  ripe  mouth,  and  the  dear  hazel  eyea — 
So  full  of  loTing-trustfulneaa,  so  meek. 

Beaming  with  deep  and  eloquent  replies 
Which  the  tongue  could  not  utter  —  ah  I  how  these 

Bring  back  to  the  worn  heart  sweet  childhood's  days. 
When  nothing  ruder  than  the  summer  breeze 
Lifted  the  leaves  from  the  green,  sunlit  trees, 

Arching.the  bower  of  youth  I    My  fancy  strays. 

As  on  this  semblance  of  thy  face  I  gaze. 
Beautiful  child  I  to  those  green  lanes  ooce  more 

Where  now  thou  royest;  and  sweet  sounds  and  fights, 

Vague  recollections  of  past,  dear  delights, 
Like  fragments  of  a  wreck  come  floating  o'er 

The  dreary  waves,  the  desolate  waste  of  sea 

lliat  lies,  young  voyager,  'twizt  thee  and  me. 

n. 

Yrr  is  there  sadness  in  those  large,  calm  eyes, 

A  patient  sorrow,  lovelier  than  joy ; 
A  mellow,  hazy  light,  as  if  the  sighs 

Breathed  bv  the  mother  o'er  her  sleeping  boy 
Through  the  long  watches  of  the  silent  night. 

Still  lingered  round  their  Uds.    Alas  I  fair  child, 
That  sorrow's  shade  should  make  thee  seem  more  bright; 
That  thou  should'st  be  more  lovely  from  the  blight 

On  thy  young  heart,  so  pure  and  undefiledl 

Elliott,  thy  magic  pencil  hath  beguiled 
My  aoul  away  from  earth  and  earthly  things ; 

And  sure  thy  spirit,  when  it  wrought  this  face 

So  full  of  all  Imaginable  grace, 
Was  wafted  backward  on  ethereal  wings 

To  those  far  days,  when  a  dear  mother's  kiss 

Printed  upon  thy  cheek  its  seal  of  bliss.  r.  s.  cbiltow. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  character  in  an  anecdote  just  related  to  us  of  *  an  beathen 
man  and  a  puUican*  in  a  down-eastern  region.  A  party  of  young  men  were '  making 
merry  in  an  upper  room,'  when  the  landlord  came  up  and  said:  *  Gentlemen,  I  wWi 
yon  wonkl  make  a  tittle  le«  noise  here,  for  there  m  a  man  below  wiio  m  Tory  aek.' 
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*  Silence  like  a  poUtice  came 
To  heal  the  wounded  ear' 

of  the  sick  man  for  a  while,  but  preseatly  the  rollicking  was  resumed.  The  land- 
lord came  up  again,  and  said :  *  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  'd  make  a  leetle  less  racket ; 
the  man  down  staixs  is  dying.'  All  was  now  stiH  ;  when  all  at  once  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Bonivaob  popped  his  head  in  Xa  say :  <  Oo  ahead  now,  gentlemen ;  make 
as  much  noise  as  you  like.  The  man  is  dead !'  .  .  .  Think  on  the  following, 
quemlons,  envious,  or  passionate  reader,  and  if  yon  hare  children,  see  that  the  better 

*  motions  of  the  spirit'  hnpress  the  mould  of  the  face  while  the  lineaments  are  pliable 
and  tender :  '  Every  passion  gives  a  particular  cast  to  the  countenance,  and  is  apt  to 
discover  itself  in  some  feature  or  other.  I  have  seen  an  eye  curse  for  half  an  hour 
together,  and  an  eye-brow  call  a  man  a  scoundrel.  The  air  of  the  whole  face  is 
much  more  expressive  than  the  lines  of  it.  The  air  is  nothing  else  but  the  inward 
disposition  of  the  mind  made  visible.'  .  .  .  The  author  of  '  Ship  and  Shore,'  Rev. 
Waltke  Colton ,  mentions  in  his  work  a  restless  out-of-place  sailor,  of  whom  he  re- 
marks, that  on  the  day  of  the  final  resurrection  he  will  doubtless  be  seen  coming  out 
of  somebody  else's  grave.  We  thought  of  this  singular  illustration  just  now,  on 
hearing  of  the  remark  of  a  drunken  fellow  who  had  been  placed  by  his  companions 
in  a  coffin,  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  church-yard,  and  there  '  left  alone  with  his 
watchers'  until  he  should  awake  from  his  maudlin  trance.  When  he  awoke,  after 
three  or  four  hours,  the  wags  who  were  peeping  and  listening  Iwhind  a  broad  grave- 
stone, saw  him  raise  his  head  slowly  up,  look  vaguely  around  him  at  the  stfent  monu- 
ments, exclaiming  as  he  did  so :  <  Well,  I  'm  either  very  eariy,  or  else  I  'm  d dly 

belated!'  .  .  .  *I  doubt  very  much,'  writes  an  esteemed  correspondent,  *if 
the  slang  word  *  Lofer'  or  '  Loafer*  has  the  Spanish  origin  which  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents attributes  to  it.  It  originated  in  this  city,  where  there  is  no  example  of  a 
Spanish  woid  having  been  naturalized,  while  several  Dutch  words  have  been :  *  Hoop* 
is  a  familiar  example.  *  Loafer'  is  probably  connected  with  *  interloper,'  the  German 
laufer  and  the  Dutch  word  corresponding  to  laufer,  whatever  that  is.  Your  contri- 
butor's derivation  of  *  pamphlet'  is  the  generally  received  one ;  but  another  has  found 
favor  with  some  philologists :  palme-feuillet — '  a  leaf  that  can  be  held  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand.'  ...  *  Who  do  you  vote  for  7*  asked  an  electioneerer,  at  the  late  elec- 
tion, of  a  roystering  Irishman.  *  That  '•  my  man,'  said  he,  pointing  to  a  candidate 
who  was  speaking  to  the  electors ;  *  him  with  the  dark-brown  egg  running  down  his' 
bnzzom !'  A  fair  exemplification,  we  thought,  of  what  men  seeking  political  life' 
may  reasonably  enough  expect  .  .  .  The  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Poeti- 
cal WorkB  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmet,  of  which  we  made  brief  mention  in  our  last 
number,  has  reached  us  in  the  shape  of  a  very  handsome  volume,  from  the  press  of 
Measxs.  Ticknor  and  Company,  Boston.  *  I  notice,'  says  an  observant  friend,  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  sanctum, '  I  notice  that  when  you  get  a  new  volume  from  Thacx- 
BRAT  or  from  Holmes,  that  it  lies  about  on  the  tables  of  your  sanctum,  face  down, 
and  always  open  at  different  places,  and  almost  always  With  nail  or  folder  marks  along 
the  margin.'  That  remark  was  made  about  three  minutes  ago ;  and  it  is  a  sufficient' 
iUustration  of  our  estimate  of  Houi ss's  poetry.  He  has  humor,  pathos,  wit ;  in  his 
veise  are  alternately  included,  with  the  above  features,  passion,  sublimity,  love  for,  and 
acute  observation  of  nature ;  satire,  keen  and  trenchant ;  and  a  melody  of  language 
unrivalled  by  any  writer  of  a  kindred  scope  of  genius.  We  can  make  but  few  extracts 
in  addition  to  the  admirable  poem  given  in  our  last    We  take  the  following  from 

*  The  Pilgiim'M  Yitiff'^^  sort  of  waking  reverie,  in  which  hti  looks  out,  through 
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the  cold  winter  twilight,  firom  his  rude  hut,  and  thinks  of  the  *  bloody  salvages*  that 
are  lurking  around : 


'  HiB  home  was  a  freezing  cabin. 

Too  bare  for  the  hungry  rat ; 
Its  roof  was  thatched  with  ragged  grass, 

And  bald  enough  of  that ; 
The  hole  that  served  for  casement 

Was  glazed  with  an  ancient  bat, 
And  the  ice  was  gently  thawing 

From  the  log  whereon  he  sat. 

*  Along  the  dreary  landscape 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro, 
The  trees  all  clad  in  icicles, 

The  streams  that  did  not  flow ; 
A  sudden  thought  flashed  o'er  hiiitf, 

A  dream  of  long  ago  ; 
He  smote  his  leathern  jerkin. 

And  murmured  '  Eren  so  V 

'  Come  hither.  GoD-BB-aLoxirrsD, 

And  sit  upon  my  knee; 
Behold  the  dream  unfolding 

Whereof  I  spake  to  thee 
By  the  winter's  hearth  in  Leyden 

And  on  the  stormy  sea ; 
True  is  the  dream's  beginning ^-f 

So  may  its  ending  be  I 

<  I  saw  in  the  naked  forest 

Our  scattered  remnant  cast, 
A  sereeif  of  shirering  branches 

Between  them  and  the  blast ; 
The  snow  was  falling  round  them, 

"The  dying  fell  as  fast ; 
I  looked  to  see  them  perish, 

When  lo  I  the  rision  passed  I 

'  Again  mine  eyes  were  opened ; 

The  feeble  had  waxed  strong, 
The  babes  had  grown  to  sturdy  men, 

The  remnant  was  a  thronff ; 
By  shadowed  lake  and  winding  stream' 

And  all  the  shores  along, 
The  howling  demons  quaked  to  hear 

The  Christian's  godly  song. 


' '  They  slept  the  Tillage  fathers, 

By  rirer.  lake  and  shore. 
When  far  adown  the  steep  of  Time 

The  rision  roue  once  more ; 
I  saw  along  the  winter  shore 

A  spectral  column  pour, 
And  high  above  their  broken  raaka 

A  tattered  flag  they  bore. 

• '  Their  leader  rode  before  them. 

Of  bearing  calm  and  high. 
The  light  of  Heaven's  own  kindling 

llironed  in  his  awful  eye ; 
These  wi>re  a  nation's  champions. 

Her  dread  appeal  to  try ; 
'  God  for  the  right  I'  I  faltered, 

Andlol  the  train  passed  by. 

< '  Once  more — the  strife  is  ended. 

The  solemn  issue  tried, 
The  Loan  of  Hosts,  His  ml{|^hty  arm 

Has  helped  our  Iskacl's  side ; 
Gray  stone  and  grassy  hillock 

Tell  where  her  martyrs  died, 
Bnt  peaceful  smiles  the  harvest, 

And  stainless  flows  the  tide. 

<  <  A  crash — as  when  some  swollen  cloud 

Cracks  o'er  the  tangled  trees  I 
With  side  to  side,  and  spar  to  spar. 

Whose  smoking  decks  are  tnesef 
I  know  Saint  Gkobob's  blood-red  cross, 

Thou  Mistress  of  the  Seas  — 
Bnt  What  is  she  Whose  streaming  bara 

Roll  out  before  the  breeze  f 

* '  Ah  I  Well  her  iron  ribs  are  knit, 

Whose  thunders  strive  to  quell 
The  bellowing  throats,  the  blazing  lips, 

That  pealed  the  Armada's  knell  I 
The  mist  was  cleared — a  wreath  of  stars 

Rose  o'er  the  crimsoned  swell. 
And  watering  from  its  haughty  peak. 

The  cross  of  England  feU  I' ' 


Somewhat  spirited  Terse  this,  we  *  calMate/  The  reader  however  must  turn  to  the 
entire  poem,  and  trace  with  the  writer  the  generations  of  the  *  tribe  that  sought  this 
western  Palestine,'  rolling  on,  a  living  tide,  to  overspread  a  continent  We  cannot 
forbear*to  quote,  little  space  albeit  we  have,  the  following  characteristic  passage  from 
'  A  Modest  Request  complied  with  after  the  Dinner  at  President  Everett's  Inaugu- 
ration.*   The  poet,  *  looking  very  red  because  so  very  green,'  gets  upon  his  legs : 

*  I  aisE— I  rise -f  with  unaffected  fear, 
(Louder ! — meak  louder ! — ufko  the  deuce  can  hear  f) 
I  rise — I  said — wi&  undisguised  dismay  "i^ 
Such  are  my  feelings  as  I  n»e,  I  say  I 
Ouite  unprepared  to  face  this  learned  throng, 
Already  gorged  with  eloquence  and  song ;    . 
Arouna  my  view  are  ranged  on  either  hand 
The  genius,  wisdom,  virtae  of  the  land ; 
*  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed' 
t;lose  at  my  elbow  stir  their  lemonade ; 
Would  you  like  Homkx  learn  to  write  and  speak. 
That  bench  is  groaning  with  its  weight  of  Greek : 
Behold  the  naturalist  uiat  in  his  teens 
Found  six  new  species  in  a  dish  of  greens ; 
And  lo  I  the  master  In  a  statelier  walk. 
Whose  annual  cipberina  takes  a  ton  of  chalk ; 
And  there  the  linguist  that  by  common  roots 
Through  all  their  nurseries  tracks  old  Noah's  shoots. 
How  Shkm'  8  proud  children  reared  the  Assyrian  piles. 
While  HAK'i  were  scattered  through  the  Sandwich  Isles  v 
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Again,  felicitous  poet,  *  Thanks,  and  acceptance  boanteooa'  for  an  intellectual 
repast  as  various  as  rare.  .  .  .  Tbb  sea-serpent  has  been  discovered  again  bj  an 
English  captain,  officers  and  crew  ;  and  the  illustrated  London  journals  contain  por- 
traits, *  half-size'  and  *  full-length,'  of  his  snakeship,  accompanied  by  minute  and  au- 
thenticated descriptions  of  his  '  perM>n'  and  movements.  We  have  been  led  to  believe, 
from  our  own  experience,  that  one  maybe  very  easily  deceived  in  these  water-reptiles. 
Toward  the  twilight  of  a  still  day,  near  the  end  of  July,  1847,  Horace  Grbblbt,  our 
old  friend  '  Horacb,'  (now  Honorable  Horacb  Grbblbv,  of  the  North-American  Con- 
gress) and  *  Old  KifiCK.*  hereof,  were  seated  (m  the  broad  piazza  of  the  dark-yellow 

*  Miasion-Honse'  at  Michilimackinac,  looking  out  upon  the  deep,  deep  blue  waters  of 
the  Huron,  when  an  object,  apparently  near  the  shore,  suddenly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. We  both  examined  it  through  a  good  glass,  and  came  to  the  mutual  conclusion 
that  it  was  an  enormous  sea-serpent,  elevating  its  head,  undulating  its  humps,  and 

*  floating  many  a  rood'  upon  the  translucent  Strait  Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  '  Mission  House,'  who  in  a  ten  years'  residence  at  Mackinac  had 
never  seen  the  like  before.  '  Away  went  Horace,  and  away*  went  *  Old  Knick.'  after 
him,  down  to  the  shore ;  and  but  for  most  tremendous  kangaroo  bounds  *  on  behalf  of 
the  party  of  the  fint  part,'  and  a  slight  sticking  in  the  mud  of  an  intervening  marsh, 

*  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,'  *  this  deponent  affirms  and  verily  believes' 
tl^at  this  deponent  would  have  reached  the  beach  aforesaid  as  soon  as  he,  the  said 
^oracb  did.  When  wo  had  arrived,  lo  !  the  object  which  had  so  excited  our  curiosity 
was  nothing  more  than  the  dark  side  of  a  long  undulating,  unbroken  wave,  brought 
into  clear  relief  by  the  level  western  light  which  the  sun  had  left  in  his  track  as  he 
dn^ped  away  over  Lake  Michigan.  We  felt  rather  '  cheap'  as  we  came  along  back 
jl^^ther;  and  'allowed'  that  if  they'd  seen  at  Nahant  what  we  had  at  Mackinac, 
they  'd  have  noom  that  it  was  the  sea-serpent  Catch  lu  doing  any  thing  o'  that 
kind !'  etc.  .  .  .  Much  obliged  to  our  Waterford  friend  for  his  Welsh  verae.  The 
4>riginal,  which  he  gives  us,  is  pleasant  reading  —  very.  Is  there  not  however  a  little 
similarity  between  the  author's  thoughts  and  the  following  observations  of  a  distin- 
guished Mohawk  chief?    We  merely  ask  for  information : 

*  Ernoif  K  eghsareghde  ne  rotstteriit  yehhadlkwekonh  ne  rodighaeimawenghde-nyoD,  on  dah- 
konwadiyadiaekemie  yaghden  nokthaondahbon  wennennonghdonae ;  waghahakodltehanike 
v'Onkwehhokon ;  wahhonneghre  onwa  neken  en-jonkhineo^yayake.  Neopi  ne  OTnenb  eghw- 
ahhonwadiyathewe,  ohhendonh  waghahakodideron  ne  Jikajenhhayen :  neoni  ne  rajihhenghs- 
towanenh  waghshakorighwanendongbae. 

To  our  mind  the  position  here  taken  Is  impregnable ;  and  we  doubt  not  our  corres- 
pondent will  agree  with  us.  ...  '  M.'s  *  Incident  at  Sea*  reminds  us,  in  one  parti- 
cular, of  the  naval  captain  who  gave  a  seaman  a  round  dozen  with  a  <  cat,'  who  af- 
terward proved  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  offence  for  which  he  had  been  punished. 
'  Very  well,'  said  the  captain, '  you  tpill  deserve  the  flogging,  most  likely,  and  when 
you  do,  consider  it  paid.*  It  shall  stand  to  your  credit !'  .  .  .  Wb  are  performing  an 
acceptable  service  to  our  friends  and  the  public,  by  calling  attention  to  a  new  and  very 
beautiful  Parisian  manufacture,  the  *  Patent  Velut  Covers,*  (in  every  size  and  variety 
4»f  forms  and  colors)  for  pianos,  tables,  lamp,  plate,  and  cup-stands,  etc.  In  colon  of 
&ne,  crimson,  bronze,  purple,  maroon  and  gold,  wrought  with  intermingled  tints  into 
figures  graceful  and  harmonious,  they  present  a  most  pleasing  appearance  to  the  eye ; 
while  they  are  remarkable  for  their  cheapness,  for  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
kept  ia  order,  and  fiar  the  fincility  with  which  they  may  be  cleaned  when  soiled.   Tliey 
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are  a  most  tasteful  fabric,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  their  *  popalarity'  in  Paris.  The 
agent,  Mr.  Dardonville  —  a  gentleman,  let  us  add,  whose  brave  conduct  while  bear- 
ing the  American  arms  in  Mexico  won  the  high  encomiums  of  oar  officem —  will  be 
happy  to  show  the  Velut  Covers  to  our  citizens  at  the  Hsaz-piano  ware-rooms.  Num- 
ber 447  ,  Broadway,  between  Grand  and  Howard-streets.  .  .  .  What  an  exquisite 
month,  for  the  most  part,  has  November  been  to  us  of  the  metropolis !  Clear  mild 
days  and  lovely  nights  have  alternated,  with  two  or  three  slight  exceptions,  during  the 
last  thirty  days.    *  It 's  quite  different  in  Len-den,  ye-kno.'    Here  '•  the  sort  of  month 

they  have  there : 

'  No  flon  —  no  moon  t 

No  mom  —  no  noon; 
No  dawn — noduak — no  proper  time  of  day — 

No  iky — no  earthly  fIpw— 

No  distance  looking  bine  — 
No  road — uo  street —  no  'tother  tide  the  way — 

No  end  to  any  row  — 

No  indications  where  the  creacenti  go. 

No  top  to  an  V  steeple  ; 
No  recognitions  ot  familiar  people— 

No  courtesies  tor  showing  'em — 

No  knowinff  'em ; 
No  travellinff  at  all — no  locomotion  — 
No  inkling  of  the  way  —  no  notion : 
*Nogo' — by  land  or  ocean— 
X  No  mail — no  post — 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast ; 
No  park — no  ring  —  no  afternoon  gentility — 

No  company —no  nobility ; 

No  warmth,  no  cheerfnlness,  no  healthftal  ease. 

No  comfortable  ftel  in  any  membo* ; 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 

No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leayea,  no  birds^— 
NoTember  I' 

Yet  your  true  London  cockney  greatly  affects  just  such  weather  as  this.  Do  yon 
remember  the  Wapping  sailor  in  the  Mediterranean,  who  called  out  to  his  ship-mates 
one  morning,  when  there  happened,  after  six  months*  clear  weather,  to  be  a  slight  fog, 
*  Turn  out,  boys !  turn  out !  Here  *s  weather  as  it  weather ;  none  o*  your  d  —  d  bine 
pky !'  ,  .  .  Thkrb  is  a  good  deal  of  clever  satire  in  the  paper  on  'Quackery  and 
iU  Eneouragert*  but  it  is  too  interminably  long.  We  are  quite  of  opinion  with  the 
writer,  jtl^at  *  multitudes  of  imaginary  sick  persons  break  their  constitutions  by  the  nos- 
trums of  quacks,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  anjos  of  death  by  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape it'  A  morbid  fear  of  01  health  ;  a  disposition  to  engage  in  no  action  that  is  not 
part  of  a  regimen,  or  course  of  physio  ;  a  determination  to  regulate  the  body  by  an 
unchanging  '  system,'  has  sent  and  is  sending  many  9  man  and  woman  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Audibon  admirably  satirizes  thi3  claaa  of  persons  in  his  description  of  the  man 
who  lived  iq  a  pair  of  scales.  When  in  full  health,  he  computed  himself,  by  a  '  scale- 
chair'  in  which  he  sa^,  at  two  hundred  pounds*  weight,  falling  short  of  it  after  a  day's 
ftst,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  every  meal ;  so  that  it  was  his  continued  and 
anxious  employment  to  trim  the  balance  between  these  two  volatile  pounds  in  his  ooosti- 
tution.  In  his  ordinary  meals  he  brought  himself  up  to  two  hundred  pounds  and  a 
half;  and  if,  after  having  dined,  he  found  himself  falling  short  of  it,  he  ate  and  drank 
enough  to  make  up  his  weight  In  his  greatest  excesses  he  did  not  trangrees  more 
than  the  other  half  pound.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  duly  poised  after  dinner,  he 
was  wont  to  walk  till  he  had  perspired  five  ounces  and  four  scruples ;  and  when  he  dis- 
covered, by  his  chaur,  that  he  was  so  fkr  reduced,  he  would  fall  to  his  books  and  study 
away  three  ounces  more,  but  keeping  no  account  of  the  remaming  parts  of  the  pound. 
He  did  not  dine  and  sup  by  the  clock  but  by  his  chair ;  for  when  that  infSormed  him 
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that  his  ^und  of  food  was  exhausted,  he  cooduded  himself  to  be  hungry,  and  *  lay  in 
another  with  all  diligence.'  In  his  days  of  abstinence  he  lost  a  pound  and  a  half,  and 
on  *  solemn  fasts*  he  was  two  pounds  lighter  than  on  other  days  of  the  year.  So  also  of 
his  rest  He  allowed  himself,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sleep 
within  a  few  grains  more  or  less ;  and  if,  upon  rising,  he  found  that  he  had  not  con- 
sumed his  whole  quantity,  he  would  take  the  rest  in  his  chair.  Yet  with  all  this 
anxious  care  to  ballast  himself  equally  every  day,  and  to  keep  his  body  in  its  proper  poise, 
he  still  found  himself  with  a  sallow  complexion,  a  low  pulse,  and  a  hydropical  body ; 
in  short,  in  a  sick  and  languishing  condition.  .  .  .  Wx  think  our  Binghamton  cor- 
respondent will  understand  us  perfectly,  and  we  trust  will  neither  do  himself  nor  us  the 
injustice  to  take  offence,  when  we  say,  in  relation  to  his  communication,  that  his  spe- 
cies of  Terse,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Hqlmxs, 

*  demands  s  briefer  Ihie — 

A  shorter  moBa,  and  not  the  old  long  Nine  ;^ 
Long  metre  answers  for  a  common  song, 
But  common  metre  does  not  snswer  long.' 

*  If  yon  wish  to  hear  a  little  specimen  of  Yankee  'cuteness,  just  listen  to  this  col- 
loquy, which  we  heard  the  other  day  in  the  counting-house  of  a  mercantile  friend : 

*  A  man  kind  o'  picks  up  a  good  many  idees  abedut    I  lamt  »  few  in  Wall-street' 

*  In  Wall-street  7'  *  Yes ;  'see,  I  studied  it  e5nt  while  I  was  stage-drivin*.  I  got  a 
little  change  together  ;  did  'nt  know  where  to  place  it ;  could  n't  hire  it  e5ut  hum, 
'cause  I  was  pleadin'  poverty  all  the  time  ;  that,  'see,  wouldn't  deu:  so  I  goes  dedwn 
and  claps  it  in  the  Dry  Dock  Bank ;  got  five  per  ceut,  tew.  Had  a  brother  thair  who 
was  teller.  One  day  I  'gin  a  check  for  fifty  dollan :  all  right  At  last  the  bank 
got  in  trouble :  I  had  some  four  or  five  thousand  dollars :  I  goes  to  my  brother  and 
draws  edut  my  money :  he  pays  me  in  Bank  of  ——  notes.  Well,  I  took  'em  hum, 
but  they  forgot  to  take  e6ut  my  check  for  fifty  dollars  So  I  goes,  and  sez  I,  *  I 'owe 
yon  fifty  that  you  haint  charged  me ;  will  yon  take  yodr  own  notes  ?'  *  Sartin,'  sez 
they ;  so  I  pays  'em  in  notes  that  I  bought  at  twenty-five  off  *  That 's  a  good  spec,' 
sez  I ;  so  I  goes  areound  and  buys  up  abedut  tew  hunderd  Dry  Dock  notes.  When 
I  got  to  the  city  I  could  n't  pass  *em  off.  I  tried  a  good  many  banks  —  no  go.  At 
last  they  credwded  me  off  the  pavement  in  Wall-street,  the  creGwd  was  so  big,  and  I 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  caVlated.    *  I  've  got  the  idea,'  sez  I  *,  'I  '11  come 

country  over  'em.'     So  I  walked  into  the  Bank  of ,  took  off  my  hat,  and  looked 

areOund  as  if  did  'nt  know  what  I  was  abedut  '  I  knowd  the  cashier ;  so  he  comes 
up :  *  Sam  !'  sez  he,  *  what  ne6w?  —  how 's  the  family  ?'  *  All  well,'  sez  I ;  •  but  what 's 
the  matter  with  your  banks?  I  do  n't  kuow  who  to  depend  on.  Here 's  your  neigh- 
bor, the  Dry- Dock 's  gone,  and  may-be  you  *//  go  next ;  and  I  've  got  abedut  five 
thousand  dollars  of  your  money ;  and  I  guess  I  'II  come  dedwn  and  draw  the  specie.' 
I  expect  I  must  a-looked  as  if  I  was  frightened  to  death  ;  for  he  said  to-once,  *  Dednt 
do  that,  Sam  !'  sez  he ;  *  you  '11  frighten  the  hull  country,  and  they  '11  come  and  run 
US.'  *  Can't  help  it,'  sez  I :  *  Here 's  abedut  tew  hundred  dollars  of  the  Dry-Dock,  and 
if  I  don't  get  the  money  Momevohere  before  I  go  hum,  1  '11  draw  on  you  seoon.'  *  Hedw 
much  7*  sez  he.  '  Abedut  tew  hundred.'  *  We  '11  take  it,  Sam,'  sez  he,  *  and  you 
keep  our  paper.'  <  Well,'  sez  I, '  on  that  condition  I  '11  keep  still.'  I  guess  I  made 
my  twenty-five  per  cent  edut  of  Wall -street  that  time,  *  if  I  am  Dutch,'  as  the  say- 
in'  is !'  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  honest  financiering  done  in  Wall-street  that  is 
more  shrewdly  performed  than  was  this  *  fair  business  transaction.'  .   ,   .   Wx  are 
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perfectly  *  satisfied*  with  the  arguments  contained  in  'William  Lanson'BBook  of  Sat- 
isfaction* But  *  Who  is  William  Lanson  V  the  curious  reader  may  inquire.  He  ■ 
a  '  color*  gemman/  familiarly  known  in  New-Haven  as  <  King  Lanson,'  who  has  kept 
for  some  years  sundry  places  where  *  clothing  and  other  small  notions,'  including  drams, 
were  sold.  Mr.  Knevau,  of  the  police  department,  seems  often  to  have  visited  his 
house,  and  sometimes  he  would  appear  to  have  found  stolen  articles  there  —  hot  Mr. 
Lanson  didn't  steal  'em, '  he  did  n't.  He  kept  orderly  places.  '  There  has  not  been 
a  fight  in  any  of  my  house -keeping,'  he  says  with  evident  pride,  *  jn  the  last  five  yean.' 
He  did  n't  keep  <  any  of  the  young  gay  company,'  like  the  dance-houses ;  but  there 
was  something  a  little  suspicious  about  a  certain  conjunction  in  an  upper  chamber,  and 
also  about  that '  old  white  man  with  sore  eyes.'  On  the  ninth  of  October  last,  how- 
ever, a  man  named  Parkisson  was  killed  at  his  house  by  a  person  named  Yemmans  ; 
and  this  sad  event  is  thus  '  composed  by  William  Lanson.'  His  style  combines  the 
terseness  of  a  Pancko  with  the  free  rhythm  of  a  *  Platoess.'  We  give  the  poem  en- 
tire: 

11  The  Doctors  did  probe  hhn. 


1  On  the  twentieth  day  of  April 

C.  Pajucisson  wu  •lain 
By  Samuel  C.  Yemman*. 
From  the  northward  did  hail. 

2  He  put  up  at  William  Lanbon's, 

Who  never  mw  him  before ; 
He  behaved  very  properly 
Until  tbe  four  day*  were  o'er. 

3  C.  Pabkisson  was  an  inmate 

*  Of  Lanson's  that  time, 
Who  lived  in  New-Haven, 
In  William  Porrsa's  saloon. 

4  C.  Paekisson  rose  early 

And  went  out  to  walk, 
And  when  he  returned 
It  was  about  eight  o'clock. 

5  This  morning  being  pleasant, 

Which  was  on  the  Loan's  day, 
Something  past  eight  o'clock, 
And  as  pleasant  as  May. 

6  He  had  just  then  got  ready 

His  shirt  to  exchange. 
And  in  less  than  one  minute 
Struck  senseless  and  dumb. 

7  The  people  that  were  near 

Supposed  he  had  a  fit ; 
He  bled  very  freely, 
And  all  from  his  head. 

8  C.  Tbbimans  was  standing 

On  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
And  with  a  big  bed-post 
All  clasped  in  his  hands. 

9  And  when  Mr.  Paekisson 

Came  within  hia  reach, 
He  was  seen  for  to  strike  him 
With  the  bed-post,  when  he  fell. 

10  This  blow  was  so  fatal 

That  nothing  could  be  done ; 
Mr  Paekisson  was  senseless, 
And  his  life  almost  gone. 


dpn 
And  searched  for  his  wounds ; 
And  they  did  find  in  them 
Twenty-three  pieces  of  bones. 

12  O  Samuel  C.  Yemmans. 

O  how  he  did  stare  I 
About  four  thousand  people 
Had  soon  gathered  there. 

13  This  man  was  snrrounded 

And  fiilly  bound  down ; 
Do  n't  you  hear  the  chains  rattle 
Which  he  wears  on  his  hands! 

14  When  the  jury  were  ready. 

Mayor  Peck  just  came  in. 
He  said,  '  William  Lanson, 
Who  saw  what  was  done  V 

15  On  this  Sunday  morning, 

So  brilliant  and  still. 
There  was  no  liquors  stirring, 
Nor  spoken  of  by  him. 


16  The  four  days  I  saw  Yemmans 
He  was  sober  and  kind, 
Not  disturbed  by  liquor 
To  fracture  his  mind. 


17  The  Doctors  they  found 

That  his  life  verv  short, 
Just  eighty -four  minutes 
From  that  pleasant  walk. 

18  Observations  may  be  made. 

But  we  know  not  for  why ; 
There  is  no  one  to  decide 
But  the  All-seeing  Eye. 

19  Pabkisson  was  a  white  man, 

About  fifty  years  of  age ; 
Had  a  kind  disposition. 
Neither  fractious  nor  bad. 

90  Yemmans  is  a  white  man. 
About  forty  years  of  ago. 
The  four  dwys  he  was  about  ae 
I  saw  nothing  bad. 


There  will  be  noted  a  slight  hexametrical  absence  of  jingle  in  some  of  the  BtauM, 
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bat  this  defect  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  affect  the  *  entirety'  or  *  oneness*  of  the  per- 
formance ;  which  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  <  is  a  performance  as  m  a  perform- 
ance.' .  .  .  Wb  have  heard  of  a  revengeful  trick  played  upon  a  theatrical  *  star'  by  a 
subordinate  brother-actor  whom  he  had  ofiended  by  his  overbearing  manner  at  re- 
heaisal,  which  strikes  us  as  well  worth  recording.  The  *  star*  was  shining  brightly 
in  *  Hamlbt,'  and  the  other  was  *  reflecting*  him  in  Guildbnstern.  In  the  scene 
which  introduces  the  players,  Hamlet,  it  will  be  remembered,  says :  *  Will  you  play 
upon  this  pipe  Y  *  My  lord,  I  cannot,'  replies  Guildbnstbrn.  *  I  pray  you,'  urges 
Hamlet.  <  Believe  me,  I  cannot,*  again  protests  Guilobnstbrm.  '  I  do  beseech 
you,'  implores  Hamlet.  At  this  point,  to  the  horror  of  Hamlet,  and  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  the  audience,  Guildiciibtern,  instead  of  responding  to  Hamlet*s  continuous 
entreaty,  <  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord,'  took  the  flute  and  said : ,  *  Well,  since 
you  're  so  pressing,  I  'II  try  to  play  you  a  leetle  tune ;  but  you  'U  be  disapp'inted  —  I 
know  you  will ;'  and  so  saying,  he  put  the  *  pipe'  to  his  mouth,  and  gave  the  audience, 
who  by  this  time  '  smoked*  him,  a  slight  touch  of  *  Yankee-Doodle !'  As  Yellow- 
FLUsu  would  say, '  Phansy  Hamlick's  feelinks  !'...<  What  'b  in  a  name  7'  asks 
the  poet  *  What 's  in  a  n-a-m-e  ?  —  a  great  deal.  Have  n't  we  the  *  Eureka  Shirt* 
and  *  Mazeppa  Ginger-Pop,'  and  other  the  like  high-sounding  appellations  for  sub- 
celestial  comforts  ?  ...  The  following  letter  to  the  *  Spectator*  is  not  without  ap- 
plication in  our  own  metropolis  and  country :  *  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great 
encourager  of  artists,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in  one 
of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth  a  monkey ;  but  swings 
upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  any  reasonable 
creature.  He  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  elite,  and  if  they  will  make  a  subscrip- 
tion for  him,  I  will  send  out  for  a  brother  of  his,  that  is  a  very  good  tumbler,  and  also 
for  another  of  the  same  fiunily,  an  excellent  mimic,  and  one  of  the  greatest  drolls  in 
the  country  where  he  now  is.  I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  readiness  by 
winter,  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera.'  .  .  .  The  author  of 
the  paper  on  *  Shaktpere  and  hi$  Commentator*,*  in  previous  pages,  has  given  some 
amusing  specimens  of  free  translations  into  the  French.  Our  friend  Beouqbam,  that 
clever  actor  and  *  cleverer  fellow' — that  *  poisson  extraordinaire'  —  once  r«-translated 
firom  the  French  of  Count  Alfred  Db  Viont,  Othello's  address  to  the  senate. 
The  following  will  suffice  as  a  *  sample :' 

'  Bkb  father  loved  me,  and  time  and  again 
Invited  me ;  would  hear  my  life,  and  then 
From  year  to  day,  the  battles,  and  the  seas, 
DiaattrouB  tempeata.  the  vaat  obseoniea 
That  I  had  found  I  traTelled  o'er,  the  time 
Of  my  great  perila  in  each  varied  clime, 
Where  paaaing  death  but  Just  escaped  my  head« 
I  told  him  how  before  my  troopa  I  led 
Unto  the  conouest  of  a  savage  loe ; 
How  I  waa  sold,  a  slave,  redeemed,  did  go 
Unto  a  dismal  land,  a  living  grave ; 
Spoke  of  the  freaks  and  fury  of  the  wave, 
llie  subterranean  windings  of  the  cave. 
The  deaerf  s  weariness,  the  mountain's  prides 
Its  high  and  snowy  top  to  heaven  allied  — 
Cannibals,  Indians,  dangers,  science,  glory. 
He  would  have  aU.    'T  was  thua  I  told  my  story.' 

Isn't  that  <SHAKtPEAKB  all  over?'  .  .  .  *  The  lUuttrated  Sketch-Book' of  Gkow- 
niBT  Craton  is  truly  an  admirable  volume.  Darlet,  a  man  of  great  versatility  of 
genius,  had  evidently  before  him  a  *  labor  of  love,'  which  he  has  performed,  if  we 
may  say  so,  with  affectionate  skill.    His  illustrations  are  capital,  both  in  drawing  and 
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execution.  Putnam,  Broadway,  is  the  publisher.  .  .  .  <  I  nkybe  did  like  Mr.  Pozjc 
much,'  said  our  *  Mrs.  Partington,'  the  other  night,  <  but  I  expect  he  had-to  send 
them  Boldiera  down  to  Mexico ;  and  't  was  *  for  the  country,*  too,  they  said,  and  may- 
be H  was  ;  but  he  ha'  u*t  no  right  to  send  them  Mobile  Guarda  over  into  Pa-aris  to 
fight  French  furriners;  and  I  wonder  what  he  did  it  for-^a  paissel  of  discontented 
savages,  make  the  best  on  'em !'  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  facts  at  the 
inferences  of  *  P.  P.'  The  name  of  Christ  appears  in  the  Chinese  dictionary  as  *  a 
great  sage,  who  lived  in  the  West'  Does  n't '  P.  P.'  remember  when  four  missionaiias 
were  edicted  out  of  China,  for  inculcating  the  *  doctrines  of  their  chief,  one  J.  Chexbt?* 
It  is  *  on  record,'  as  High-Commissioner  Lin  would  say.  .  .  .  Owing  entirely  to 
madvertence,  we  have  omitted  until  now  to  state  that  the  lines 

'  Thkbx,  when  life's  brief  voyage  is  oTer, 
When  this  narrow  sea  is  crossed,'  etc^ 

quoted  in  a  recent  number  of  the  ICnickbrbockbr,  are  from  a  poem  *  To  My  Soul* 
by  Captain  G.  W.  Cutter^  of  Covmgton,  Kentucky,  and  were  originally  published  in 
the  *  Cincinnati  Dispatch,*  a  lively  and  spirited  daify  sheet  Captain  Cutter  is  thd 
warrior-poet  in  whose  arms  young  Henry  Clay  died  on  the  field  of  Buena- Vista.   His 

*  Song  of  Steam,*  a  most  spirited  efiTusion,  (with  other  and  kindred  eftbrts  of  his 
muse,)  has  made  his  name  widely  known  in  America  and  England,  especially  in 
the  latter  country,  where  it  was  widely  copied  and  warmly  commended.    The  lines 

*  To  My  Soul,'  from  which  we  quoted,  reached  us  in  an  exchange-paper,  with  no  in- 
dication of  their  source.  ...  We  have  been  reading  over  again,  and  with  new 
delight,  *  Lockharfs  Biography  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.'  How  plainly  one  can  trace, 
even  from  childhood,  the  influences  which  wrought  in  him  the  poet  and  the  novelist : 

Br  solemn  ▼Islon  and  bright  silver  dream 
His  infancy  was  nurtured.    Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vaot  earth  and  ambient  air 
Sent  to  his  heart  its'choicest  impulses.' 

The  result  is  before  w  in  those  immortal  works,  which,  thanks  to  the  liberal  Robckt 
Cadbll,  are  now  presented  to  the  public  so  superbly  and  profusely  illustrated  that  one 
can  be  *  on  the  spot,'  and  see  the  very  scenes  described,  and  the  peFM>nages  depicted  in 
each.  We  never  take  up  one  of  theni>  without  thinking  of  Cadbll,  and  *  Ueaalng 
him  unawares.'  .  .  .  Nothing  could  mure  thoroughly  impress  us  with  the  h.ei  that 
<  it  is  pretty  impossible  to  communicate  to  others  those  ideas  whereof  we  ourselves  are 
not  possessed  of,'  than  the  following  funeral  discourse,  which  was  recently  delivered 
in  the  Florida  House  of  Representatives.  The  duty  of  making  it  was  voluntarily  as- 
sumed, and  even  insisted  on,  by  the  speaker;  td  the  no  small  wonder  of  the  House,  his 
utter  incompetency  being  notorious  : 

*  Ma.  Spkakkr  :  Sir  I  Our  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  SjtAi  Hiooins,  who  was  lately  a  member  of 
this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  is  dead,  and  he  died  yesterday  in  the  forenoon.  He  had  the 
brown-creaters,  (bronchitis  was  meant.)  and  was  an  uncommon  individual.  His  character  was 
good,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  never  lost  his  voice.  He  was  fifty -six  years  old,  ami 
was  taken  sick  before  he  died  at  his  boarding-house,  where  board  can  be  had  at  a  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  a  week.'  washing  and  lights  included.  He  was  an  ingenious  crettur^  and  ha 
the  early  part  of  hia  life  had  a  father  and  mother.  Re  was  an  ofllcer  in  our  state  militia  atnoe 
the  last  war,  and  was  brave  and  polite ;  and  bis  uncle,  Ti  votht  Hiooins,  belonged  to  Uie  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  waa  commissioned  as  lient»>nant  by  General  Washinoton,  first  President  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armv  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  who  died  at  Mount  Vemoa. 
deeply  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  or  thereaboat,  and 
WNB  buried  soon  after  his  death,  with  military  honors,  and  several  guns  were  bust  in  firing 
salutes. 

'  Sir  I  Mr.  Spbakxb  :  General  Washington,  presided  over  the  great  continental  Sanhedrim 
and  political  meeting  that  formed  our  constitution ;  and  he  was  mdeed  a  great  and  goodmasL 
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He  was  firat  in  w*r,  (Int  Inpeao*.  nid  flntln  tbc  heuru  of  btocoiuitryinen ;  ud,  though  he  wte 
In  faTor  of  the  United  {States  Bask,  be  waa  a  Iriend  of  education,  and  from  what  he  aaid  in  hie 
farewell  nddreaa,  (  haTe  no  doabt  be  would  ba^e  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1846  if  be  bad  beeirallTe, 
and  bad  n't  ha*  died  aome  time  betorelMnd.  Hia  death  waa  conaidered,  at  the  time,  aa  rather 
premature,  on  account  of  Ita  bring  brought  on  by  an  ordinary  cold. 

*  Now.  Mr.  SPBAKxn,  inch  being  the «  baracter  of  General  WA»MiifOTOif,  I  motion  that  We  wear 
crape  around  the  left  arm  of  thia  Legialature,  and  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  as  an  em- 
blem of  our  respe6ta  for  the  memox^  of  8.  Uiooins,  who  Is  dead,  and  died  of  the  brown<creaters  ^ 
yesterday  in  the  fRroioon.' 

Some  of  oar  readen  wOl  have  aoen  the  abo^e  before ;  bat  we  wiah  to  *>mVi|Bf»  it  in 
these  pages  as  at  fine  specimen  of  the  composite  order  of  forensic  eloquence.  .  .  .  Wi 
announced  in  oar  last,  the  coming  of  John  WiLsoif,  the  celebrated  vocalist  He  ar- 
rived  before  oar  number  was  oat  of  the  pres ;  and  has  since  been  delighting  crowded 
audiences,  night  after  night,  in  this  city  and  in  Boston,  with  his  charming  and  varied 
*  Enteriaifim€nt9  an  the  Son§9  of  Scotland.*  He  is  well  accompanied  upon  the  piano 
by  his  daughter,  a  skilful  exetutionisi ;  and  his  selection,  now  very  large,  combines 
every  variety  of  Scottish  song;  patriotic,  humorous,  descriptive,  pathetic,  satirical, 
etc. ;  not  forgetting,  as  a  separate  entertainment,  his  truly  beautiiul  rendering  of  th« 
gems  of  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.*  Mr.  Wilson  during  eight  yean*  absence,  has 
encountered  only  increasing  success.  All  the  London  press,  doily,  weekly,  and 
monthly,  from  *  The  Times'  downward,  have  praised  his  perfomkances  without  stmt ; 
as  well  they  might,  for  there  is  nothing  else  Uke  them.  The  public  here  have 
welcomed  Mr.  Wilson  as  cordially  as  his  peraonal  friends,  who,  as  we  can  answer, 
have  been  even  more  happy  than  heretofore  to  see  his  braw  honest  face  *  lighten  up 

their  mahogany.'   .   .  .   Ona  friend  S was  dreadfully  taken  aback  the  other  day 

while  sailing  with  an  agreeable  party  along  the  pleasant  coast  of  Huntmgton  Har- 
bor. He  saw  something  on  the  beach,  half-covered  in  the  sand,  which  gleaming  m 
the  sun,  looked  like  unto  an  ostrich-egg.  Tct  this  he  called  especial  attention.  The 
boat  drew  nigh  to  the  shore,  at  his  suggestion,  and  the  party  eageriy  repaired  to 
the  object  which  had  excited  their  curiosity,  tt  was  '  backed  like  an'  ostrich-egg, 
but  was  somewhat  larger ;  the  color  was  perfect ;  it  was  also  hollow  and  round ; 
but  it  was  not  an  ootrich-egg.  The  party  uttered  no  word,  but  did  fortliwith  return  to 
their  boat,  and  as  poor  Fowke  used  to  say  in  Tom  Mooac,  at  once  *  proceeded  on  their 
voyage  of  diskivery.'  ...  *  Went  to  see  Macrbadt  last  night  as  King  Lbak,'  writes 
pleasant  Richakd  Hatwardx,  *  and  was  delighted.  The  cast  was  excellent.  Van- 
nsxHOFF,  Rydbr,  Crisp,  Clark,  Charles,  Miss  Wemtbs — all  bueno!  And  Mrs. 
Maeder,  that  exquisite  fool  to  Lear  ;  that  frail  egg  of  unbatched  philosophy,  whose 
golden  yolk  of  wit  floats  in  the  transparent  albumen  of  folly ;  was  equal  to — to — the 
Clara  Fisher  of  old  times.  For  the  rest,  found  some  difierence  between  the  twa 
Mac's.  Mac  Donald  was  not  only  Gloster;  he  was  Doubie-GuoemM ;  and  Mac- 
ready  was  as  chaste  '  as  the  icicle  that  bangs  on  Dian's  temple,'  and  quite  as  cold. 
Apropos :  read  the  following,  which  I  found  the  other  day  in  an  old  magazine : 

'  Oncb,  when  a  stage  Jovz 

In  a  fury  of  vapor 
Was  snowins  on  Lkar 

A  storm  of  white  paper, 
On  a  sudden  he  f  topped ; 

When  the  manager  cries, 
*8now  on.  honest  friend^ 

More  snow  from  the  sUes.' 

*  The  white  paper  'a  out,' 

Criea  JovK,  with  a  frown. 

*  Wbat,  all  the  wblte  outi 

Then,  d n  it  I  snow  brown  I* ' 

Theab  are  fe#'thingi  oMfttt  indispensable  to  a  gentleman  than  Cfiaod  Stationery. 


^nr , 
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It  ifl  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  signify  to  dealers  out  of  the  oity,  that  at  the 
old  establishment  (now  in  new  hands)  of  the  Messrs.  Cohen,  Number  134  WUllam- 
street,  may  be  obtained,  always  tastefully  selected  and  freshly  imported,  the  nnaH 
kinds  and  richest  yarieties  of  papers,  wax,  table  and  desk  fnoiiture,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, to  be  found  in  the  city.  Prices  corresponding  with  the  times,  and  gentlemanly 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  are  additional  recommendatioiis  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  question.  .  .  .  Thb  *  Puzzling  Parody,*  by  *  R.  B-,'  we  rather  na- 
pect  was  correctly  answered  in  our  October  number.  *  The  quantity  contained  in 
the  question,'  the  author  wrote,  in  the  note  enclosing  it,  which  we  have  accidentally 
just  discovered,  <  amounts  to  the  almost  incredible  number  of  two  millions  one  hun* 
dred  and  eighty-four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two,  as  I  could  and  will  de- 
monstrate to  you  in  five  minutes.'  .  .  .  Wb  regret  that  unavoidable  circomstanoes 
prevented  our  visiting  the  exhibition  of  paintings  by  the  pupils  of  the  accomplished 
Mrs.  Pbslbt.  They  have  been  highly  commended  by  all  iriio  saw  them.  A  friend* 
a  capable  judge,  says  of  them :  '  They  surprised  and  delighted  every  body.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  juvenile  performances  only ;  efibrts  worthy  of  little  Misses ;  but  many 
of  the  pieces  were  worthy  of  places  beside  those  which  ornament  the  walls  of  the 
Art-UnionT  Mrs.  Pbrlev's  own  paintings  are  beautiful.  Here  and  there  in  the  col- 
lection were  some  half  doxen  of  these.  One  little  girl,  of  only  ten  years  of  age,  has 
produced  in  a  single  quarter,  taking  only  one  lesson  in  a  week,  two  palnUngs  whieh 
would  do  honor  to  any  one  of  double  her  years,  as  a  first  eflbrt,  and  taking  twk»  tha 
time  to  finish  them  in.'  — 

'Bxowit-haired  Aatonin, 
Silent  maid,  that  in  her  hood  of  haze 
Sat  penaiTe  on  the  far  bine  hilla,  and  watched 
vnui  dreamy  eyes  the  fading  year/ 

has  departed,  and  winter  is  upon  us.  The  woods  have  shed  on  all  the  winds  the  hoooiB 
of  the  aged  year ;  of  flower  and  leaf,  nothing  now  remains ;  and  for  bland  airs  and 
calm  blue  skies  we  must  look  instead  for  wintry  storm  and  tempest  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  exercise  of  friendship,  and  all  the  social  virtues.  Let  us  be  true  to  our  firiemk 
when  the  elements  become  our  enemies.  ...  It  is  generally  known,  we  believe, 
that  a  deaf  person,  by  watching  the  motions  of  a  speaker's  lips,  can  understand  what 
one  is  saying.  We  have  heard  of  a  Quaker  woman,  who  was  deaf,  who  used  rega- 
larly  to  go  to  meeting,  and  without  hearing  a  single  word,  could  nevertheless  report 
every  thing  which  was  said.  One  <  First-day'  she  came  home  without  being  aUe  to 
give  any  account  of  the  discourse.  Her  vision  was  impaired ;  and  when  asked  in  re- 
lation to  the  *  exercise,'  she  replied :  '  I  can't  tell  any  thing  about  it ;  I  went  to  meet- 
ing and  forgot  my  spectacles !'  .  .  .  Ws  shall  hope  to  find  occasion,  at  an  early  day, 
to  set  forth  the  advantages  5f  a  new  cemeterial  enterprise  on  Long-Island.  It  was  im- 
possible to  do  so  for  the  present  number.  .  .  .  As  one  of  the  prominent  attracttona  «f 
the  new  *Irving'Hou9e,*  now  so  popular  with  the  public,  may  be  mentioned  the  Hot 
and  Cold  Baths  of  Mr.  HBurav  Rabinbau,  who  has  made  them  commensurate  with 
the  other  superb  *  belongings*  of  the  establishment  llie  proprietor  has  had  long  ex- 
perience, and  will  make  his  department  an  important '  feature'  of  the  hotel.  .  .  .  Thk 
International  Art' Union  is  the  title  of  a  new  institution  about  to  be  established  in  this 
city.  The  price  of  subscription  is  five  dollars  annually,  and  the  fund  thus  raised  is  to 
be  appropriated,  Firat,  to  the  prodnotion  «f  aii  annual  engraving,  in  the  highest  style 
of  art,  of  which  every  member  receives  a  copy ;  and  which  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
subscription ;  Second,  to  the  purchase  of  paintings,  etc.,  which  will  be  annually  dis- 
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tribnted  by  lot  to  the  sabMriben ;  Thirdly,  to  Mnding  OTory  year  one  American  eta- 
dent  of  art  to  study  for  two  years  in  the  best  schools  of  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  the 
uistitation ;  Fourthly,  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  free  gallery  of  choice 
paintings,  open  every  day  to  the  publie,  except  Sundays  and  Mondays ;  the  latter 
benig  exclusiTely  for  the  study  of  artists.  Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  new 
institution,  which  promises  to  do  great  service  to  the  cause  of  art,  and  deserves  the 
hearty  support  of  the  public  The  more  good  pictures  we  have  in  this  country,  and 
the  more  our  artists  are  enabled  to  visit  and  interchange  ideas  with  Europe,  the  better 
for  all  the  interests  of  art.  The  free  gallery  of  the  new  institution  opens  on  the 
eleventh  of  the  present  month,  at  number  289  Broadway,  comer  of  Reade-street, 
where  and  when  the  subscription-books  will  also  be  opened.  Messrs.  Goupil,  ViBKVt 
AND  CoMPANT  are  the  managers  of  the  International  Art-Union  ;  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  plan  will  be  carried  out  with  energy  and  fidelity.  .  .  .  Rbad  this,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Wealth !  and  ponder  it  well.  Let  it  sink  into  your  heart  of  hearts,  and  be  the 
means  of  awakening  there  some  sympathy  for  a  toiling,  suffering  sister,  who  by  no 
fault  of  hen  is  the  serf  she  is : 

•Hakk,  that  mstle  of  a  dress, 
Stiil' with  laTlBh  cosUineM ; 
Here  comes  one  whose  cheeks  woold  flush 
But  to  hftTe  her  garments  brush, 
'Oafaist  the  girl  whose  fingers  thin 
Wore  the  weary  broidery  in ; 
And  in  midnight's  chill  and  mu'k 
Btitched  her  life  into  the  work : 
Bending  backward  from  her  toil. 
Lest  her  tears  ibe  silk  might  soil ; 
Shaping  from  her  bitter  thought 
fieart's-ease  and  forget-me-not } 
Satirizing  her  despair 
With  the  emblems  woven  there  I' 

These  lines,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  poet  in  Christendom,  are  from  the  pen  of 
James  RinsBLL  Lowux.  .  .  .  <  What 's  the  matter  with  your  veal  7' said  a  nasal- 
voiced  Yankee  to  a  street-butcher  in  the  Bowery,  the  other  morning ;  '  what  makes  it 
look  so  bUue  ?  Did  n't  die,  did  it?'  *  No,'  said  the  other,  *  't  did  n't  die,  'zactly ;  it 
kind  o'  *gin  edut  /'  .  .  .  A  fribmo  whose  heart  is  overflowing  with  all  kindly  im- 
pulses, and  who  would  not  permit  any  thing  unpleasant  to  exist  in  the  world  if  hie 
arm  could  prevent  it,  writes  thus  in  relation  to  a  metropolitan  custom,  which  we  hope 
to  see  aboUsbed  by  municipal  statute : 

*Iir  walking  around  and  about  this  goodly  City  of  tiie  Two  Riven,  we  have  been  ledto  eom- 
plain  Bonich  and  loudly  of  those  awful  signs  of  mortality  obtruded  so  glaringly  upon  one's  eyes  at 
nadertakera*  and  eabine^makers'  windows,  and  ofttimes  upon  the  pavement,  so  that  it  not  ua- 
frequently  happens  that  we  brush  by  the  upright  coffin  and  feel  a  shudder,  a  Tam  O'Shamtka 
tiuHl,  at  the  contact  Why  should  these  grim  preachers  be  allowed  to  block  up  the  side-walka 
and  darken  the  sunlight  of  the  city  f  Would  it  not  be  enough  if  the  worthy  dealer  in  such  wooden 
ware  should  aay  that  he  has  sneh  things  in  his  back  shop  for  sale  f  In  our  dally  walks  we  see 
these  thtngs;  sad  it  really  seems  to  be  eanying  the  Joke  a '  leeUe  to  far*  to  have  these  coffins  so 
srraaged  as  to  make  a  fancy  show  at  a  shopman's  window.  Some  of  Aem,  we  are  bound  to 
sdmit,  so  fiur  as  taste  Is  concerned — good  taste,  mark  ye — merry  taste,  joyful  happy  taste — that 
some  of  these  '  ugly  customers'  are  qaite  pretty  ^  yes,  quite  pretty.  They  are  dilny  and  sleek, 
Uke  the  poor  corses  they  will  sooner  or  later  shut  forever  within  their  hollow  caverns. 

*  Were  we  in  tiie  municipal  oooneils,  or  even  an  oflleer  of  a  military  company,  we  certainly 
would  offer  some  resolution  that  should  ring  loud  and  long  upon  these  our  especial  otjects  of 
dUHke.  *n»m  law  of  Uie  land  should  forbid  their  appearing  above  the  surface.  Down  in  the 
mouldy  earth,  among  the  worms,  Is  their  home ;  or  they  should  be  packed  away  in  ghastly 
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ware-roomB,  to  bide  their  time  and  their  oceopanti  in  etemitf .  Let  at  hope  oar  wortiiy  fadiera 
of  the  city  vill  peruse  thia  '  favorable  notice,'  and  do  aometbiBg  to  abate  the  noiaance.* 

'  A  woKTHY  but  poor  minister/  writes  a  friend  from  the  country, '  requested  a  few 
days  since  the  loan  of  fifty  doUara  from  the  cashier  of  our  bank ;  and  in  the  note  re- 
questing tbe  favor,  he  said  that  if  the  cashier  would  oblige  him,  he  would  *  pay  him  in 
ten  days,  on  the  faith  of  AbiI&uam.'  The  cashier  returned  word  that  by  the  rules  of 
the  bank,  the  endoner  of  a  note  must  reside  in  the  state !'  *A.  W.,'  continues  the 
/lame  correspondent,  *  is  an  inveterate  joker,  and  fUways  ready  for  fun.  iiappening 
one  day  to  be  in  town  when  a  Methodist  camp-meeting  was  being  held,  he  entered 
one  of  the  tents  and  took  a  seat'  directly  under  the  preacher,  where  he  sat,  looking 
very  devotional  and  attentive.  The  minister,  whose  mouth  stretched  nearly  from  ear 
to  ear,  was  very  earnest  in  his  e^^hortations  for  awhile,  and  then  descended  from  the 

pulpit  to  see  what  effect  his  discourse  had  had  upon  his  hearera.    Noticing  W 's 

devout  air,  he  first  approached  him.  *  My  friend,'  said  he, '  are  you  a  Christian !' 
'  N-n-no,  Sir,'  said  hOi  for  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  <  Would  yon  not  like 
to  be  7'  continued  the  minister.  *  Y-y-yes,  if  i-i-it  were  p-p-poesible.'  *  But  all  things 
are  possible  with  Gron,  my  dear  friend.'    *  No-no,  they  aint'    '  Why,  my  dear  friend, 

what  cannot  God  do  7'  '  Why,'  said  W , '  he  can't  m<m-make  your  m-mouth  any 

w-wider,  without  s^-setting'  your  ears  b-back !'  .  .  .  It  shall  be  done,  good  Sir,  even 
as  you  desire.     Aa  to  the  book,  it  was  mi^aid,  and  thus  overlooked : 


'  At  KNXcncmBocKXB'a  friendly  gate 
Behold  a  pilgrim- mlnatrel  wait; 
He  bega  no  food,  he  aeeka  no '  tin ;' 


Arise,  and  let  the  stranger  in 
And  when  he's  8nuglyhoaied,and 
If  you  admire  his  Saxon  form, 
Send  me  his  likeness  printed  well,    , 
And  I  your  noble  deed  shall  telL* 

Is  n't  this  a  striking  passage  from  '  Sartor  Resartus  7*  <  Towns  and  cities,  espe- 
cially the  ancient,  I  failed  not  to  look  upon  with  interest.  How  beautiful  to  see  thereby, 
as  through  a  long  vista,  into  the  remote  Time ;  to  have,  as  it  were,  an  actual  section 
of  almost  the  earliest  Past  brought  safe  into  the  present,  and  set  before  your  eyea ! 
There  in  that  old  city  was  a  live  ember  of  culhiary  fire  put  down,  say  only  two  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  and  there,  burning  more  or  less  triumphantly,  with  such  fuel  as  the 
region  yielded,  it  has  burnt,  and  still  bums,  and  thou  thyself  seest  the  very  smoke 
thereof.  Ah !  and  the  far  more  mysterious  live  ember  of  vital  fire  was  then  also  put 
down  there,  and  still  miraculously  bums  and  spreads ;  and  the  smoke  and  ashes  thereof 
in  these  judgment-halls  and  church-yards,  and  its  bellows-engines  in  these  chuiehes, 
thou  still  seest ;  and  its  flame  looking  out  from  every  kind  countenance  and  every 
hateful  one,  still  warms  or  scorches  thee.'  .  .  .  Not  long  since,  a  modest,  unas- 
suming youog  man  essayed  to  escort  a  young  lady,  equally  modest  and  retiring,  from 
an  evening  meeting  to  her  paternal  domicil.  He  approached  her  as  she  came  out  of 
the  church,  and  offered  his  services,  which  she  silently  accepted.  How  to  commence 
a  conversation  was  a  difiiculty  which  he  could  not  overcome.  They  walked  side  by 
side  for  some  tune,  without  sayipg  a  word :  at  length  the  young  lady  ventured  the  re- 
mark, '  Pleasant  evening,  this  evening ;  quite  a  moon.'  *  Yes,'  said  her  attendant, 
catching  his  breath,  *  yes,  very  quite!'  And  again  all  was  silence!  .  .  .  Thb 
CiuisTTS  and  the  CAMPQBLiS  Imye  made  the  whole  towi|  *  Sable  Melodists.'    There 
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m  a  bright-eyed,  oilken-curled  little  girl,  whom  we  '  ken  o',  who  enliYeu  our  aanctum 

with 

*Vu  going  to  Alabanjo, 
With  my  'bama  on  my  knee;' 

and  a  request  to  be  taken  back  to  the  *  shore'  of  the  Old  Dominion,  is  very  frequently 
preferred  hereabout  We  have  here  a  very  scholarly  translation  into  the  Latin,  of 
*  Deare$t  Mae,*  which  we  should  like  very  much  to  hear  the  Cbkistys  sing,  as 
written: 

'O     DULCZS      MAE. 


*  Nmf c  anrea  Maul  regete, 
Et  ego  rectnam 
Qnod  accidit  in  Talle, 
In  Car-lina  dnm  eram. 


'  Hero  daati  diem  featam, 

Utl  saepe  det  mi-hl, 
Grate  perwWi  gratiam. 
Tone  icapham  impnU. 

*  O  dnlcia  Mas  I  ea  pnlchrior  die 

OcuU  splendent,  nocte  fulgent, 

Com  lomen  flat  lunae. 


'  Ubi  arborea  pendent 
In  ripla  demlMae, 
Minzea  celare  te  gandent, 
Bed  Ittdit  *  Coon'  alte. 


'  Eramoa  aaepe  gaadlo 

Snb  robnr  obnmbrans, 
Bead  noa  qaam  bnteo 

Florem  circnmTolana. 
O  dnlcla  Mas  I  eat  pnlchrior  die,  etc. 


'  Et  foemim  hie  in  paieuo 

Secare  aolebam, 
Lid>oro  magia  atrenno 
Recordana  ICax  polchram. 


*  Peronrro  cito  (InTiam 

Corlaetoa  miaere. 
Ad  pttlchrae  Mas  tognrinm 
Opt4ram  Tiaere. 
O  dulcia  Mas  I  ea  pnlchrior  die,  etc. 


'  En  locnm,  et  qnam  gracilis 

Apparetdomina, 
Betae  eat  color  labiia 
SchifeUlantlu 


•O  Mas  effndit laohrymam 

UtiU&abU 
Qnum  ego  yaledixeram 
Adhemmredii. 

<  O  dnlcia  BCas  I  ea  pnlchrior  die 

Ocnli  splendent,  nocte  fulgent, 

Cum  lumen  flet  lunae/ 


Wc  passed  in  October  through  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  at  Castle  Oar- 
den,  and  in  so  doing,  had  our  attention  attracted  to  one  invention  to  be  seen  there,  of 
which  we  cannot  forbear  to  speak.  We  allude  to  an  article  furnished  by  MesBors. 
C.  C.  and  J.  Bkioos,  fashionable  upholsterers  and  furniture-makers,  at  number  five  hun- 
dred and  seven  Washington-street,  Boston.  It  is  called  a  *  Sofa  Table,*  and  was  re- 
cently patented.  By  an  ingenious  process,  a  handsome  sofa,  m  no*  apparent  wity  dif- 
fering from  any  beautiful  sofa  of  a  drawing-room,  can  at  once  be  made  into  a  table,  in 
all  respects  as  perfect  It  is  the  moat  admirable  and  convenient  piece  of  furniture  that 
we  eter  remember  to  have  seen.  Another  kind,  for  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  is 
equally  remarkable,  since  it  not  only  makes  a  table,  but  the  seat  of  the  sofa  separates, 
and  can  be  drawn  out  on  either  side,  making  seats  for  the  table !  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  to  these  sofa-tables  were  awarded  the  highest  prizes  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  New-York  Fain.  .  .  .  Wb  hear  high  encomiums  passed,  by  the  most 
capable  judges,  upon  the  portraits  painted  by  Mrs.  Lilt  M.  Spencbr,  portrait- painter, 
at  Number  614,  Broadway.  She  brings  to  us  the  highest  testimonials  from  Cincinnati, 
as  a  lady  of  education  and  unquestionable  genius.  ...  Mr.  Hubston,  at  the  office 
of  this  Magazine,  has  published  an  admirable  little  book  entitled  *  The  Pearl  of  Days,' 
or  The  Advantages  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Working  Classes  ;  toritten  by  a  Laborer's 
Daughter*    The  circumstances  which  produced  tbis  volume  are  highly  important 
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and  interesting.  A  wealthy  gentleman  of  Glasgow  offered  three  prises  for  the  three 
best  essays  on  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Sabbath,  to  be  written  by  laboring  men. 
Three  months  produced  more  than  nine  hundred  and  fifty  compositions  on  the  snbject. 
Among  the  essays  was  one  by  a  female,  which  the  adjudicators  thought  so  deservmg  of 
publication,  that  they  wrote  for  the  author's  permission  to  do  so,  and  also  requested  a 
sketch  of  her  life  to  accompany  it.  With  both  these  requests  she  complied,  and  the 
volume  was  by  permission  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  and  has  already  had  a  very  laige 
sale  in  England.  It  is  m  the  eighteen-mo.  form,  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages, 
and  contains  the  original  illustrations,  and  an  introduction  by  an  American  clergyman, 
and  is  sold  in  neat  paper  covers  at  twenty-five  cents ;  in  cloth,  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents ;  and  cloth,  gilt  edges,  fifty  cents,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  ...  A 
miEND  of  ours  remarked  one  evening,  at  a  dinner-party  in  Scotland,  that  a  certam 
picture  in  the  dining-room  had  great  breadth.  *  1 11  lay  you  ten  pounds  it  is  n't  so 
broad  as  the  one  in  my  hall,  by  full  a  foot !'  exclaimed  a  matter-of-fact  guest ;  *  and 
ye  may  messnre  it  as  sune  as  ye  like  !*  The  wager  was  not  taken,  however.  .  .  .  We 
&all  mark  what  *  D.'  hints  about  the  favoritism  exercised  by  the  directors  of  a  certain 
metropolitan  institution  of  art,  and  the  *  shameful  abusions  by  them  practised,'  if  indeed 
<  these  things  be  so.'  ...  *  The  Sacred  PoeU  of  England  and  America*  for  three 
centuries,  edited  by  R.  W.  Griswold,  is  the  title  of  a  superbly -illustrated  work,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Applbton  and  CoMpant,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  her^ 
after.  .  .  .  Are  not  the  *  Linea  to  my  Wife*  which  ensue,  from  the  pen  of  our  es- 
teemed friend,  Hon.  Robert  1".  Conrad,  very  beautiful  7    They  so  impiMs  as : 

*  Whkn  that  chaste  blnah  snffiiaed  thy  cheek  and  bt-ow, 

Whitened  anon  wi,th  a  pale  maiden  fear,    • 

Tho^  ahrank'at  in  uttering  what  I  bnmed  to  hear ; 
And  yet  I  loved  thee,  love,  not  then  aa  now. 
Years  and  thefr  saowa  have  come  and  gone,  andfrayea, 

Of  thine  and  mine,  have  opened ;  and  the  sodT 

Is  thick  above  the  wealth  we  gave  to  OoD : 
Over  my  brightest  hopes  the  nisbt-ahade  waves  : 
And  wrongs  and  wrestlings  with  a  wretched  world. 

Gray  hairs  and  saddened  hoars  and  thoughts  of  gloom, 

Troop  upon  troop,  dark-browed,  have  been  my  doom, 
And  to  the  earth  each  hope  reared  turret  hurled  I 
And  yet  that  blush,  suffusing  cheek  and  brow, 

'T  was  dear ^  how  dear  I— then,  but 't  is  dearer  now  I* 

It  was  amusing,  as  we  were  walking  home  with  a  firiend,  on  a  recent  moou-fit 
evenmg,  to  see  him  stop  and  address  a  group  of  pigs :  *  Now,  my  young  friends,  go 
home — go  home;  it's  too  late  for  ye  to  be  out;  ye 'II  take  cold.'  They  listened 
with  raised  noses  for  a  moment,  gave  a  unanimous  grunt  of  acquiescence  in  his  advice, 
and  then  marched  off  with  a  short  squeak,  and  in  almost  military  order.  .  .  .  ^We 
laugh  sometimes  in  these  pages  at '  colored  poetry,'  but  we  never  hesitate  to  praise 
what  is  truly  deserving  of  commendation,  come  it  from  men  with  or  without  white 
skins.  We  have  just  seen  a  *  Certificate  of  Odd  Fellow^  Memberehip,*  designed, 
arranged,  and  engraved  by  a  colored  artist,  Patrick  H.  Reason,  which  would  do 
honor  to  any  artist  in  town.  The  scroll-work,  the  vignette-illustrations,  the  lettering, 
all  are  artistical  and  all  excellent ;  and  we  take  sincere  pleasure  in  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  artist  8  merits.  ...  *  Foot-Printe*  is  the  modest  title  of  a  collection 
of  true  poetry,  by  R.  H.  Stoddard,  E2sq.,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  our 
next  number.   .  .   .   Several  notices  of  new  publications  await  the  January  maid. 
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*  Wb  refard  it  as  the  Tery  bate  wi>rk  of  its  kind  in  the  Uaion.'  —  SL  Albnu  (Ft)  Jomtmml. 

*TinB  KmcxxKBoOKKS  wm  received  with  unfaiUnf  punctUAlity  on  tbe  (Intof  the  month,  which 
however  ia  the  leaat  merit  of  this  agreeable  mticellany ;  for  iu«ontenta  are  as  InTariably  good  at 
ill  ^pearance  is  punstual.'/— Willtav  Cullkn  BarANT,  im  t^  NeW'York  Svemimg  Pott 

"Thk  last  KvncKCRBOCRH  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-fonr  orifinal  ai« 
tieles,  and  all  of  the  fight  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Bi«ACKWooo't  palmiest  days.  Th9  Ediior'a 
Tsits  is  in  Mr.  Clakk's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  In  a  remarkable  degree.' 

Ifn^Ttrk  OtrnmercM  Advtrti§ar, 

'  Trs  Kmxckkrbockxs  seems  to  tuerease  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  a^re.^  It  exhibits  a  monthly 
▼ariety  of  contributions  unsurpassed' in  number  or  ability.' —  iViUum4rf  /alcUyescsr. 

*Tiix  KmcKXBBOCKXR  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  ouutript  all  com- 
petition in  tbe  higher  wailcs  of  literature.'  —  ^ttmy  Argna, 

*Wb  have  hen  an  oWi  and  general  favorite;  one  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Amerieim  periodieal 
press ;  the  venerable  KNicKeKBOCxsa.  Tbe '  Editoa's  Table'  is  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  *  Old  KmiciCb'  monthly  bill  of  fare— to  us  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  hhve  found 
it  —L^  more  so  T — Wtw-  York  *  Oos.  and  Times.* 

Pbb8Idk»t  Etkbett.  or  Habtakd  Cox.lk6B«  lat*  Mimistbr  to  EiicxjiMD.^'l  peruse  the 
KmcxBanocKEa  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
arorage  of  the  periodicalk  of  thi»  class,  Englbh  or  American.' 

Hon.  J.  K.  Pattldiko,  latb  SEcacTART  or  trb  Navt.  — 'The  manner  in  which  the  Rwxckbr- 
BOCKSR  is  eondueted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  It  in  the  highest  rank  of  period  wals.' 

Psor.  Lov«rBLi.ow,  CAMBmiixiB  UrnvBaarrr.  — '  The  KmcKXBBocKBR  stands  high  in  this  quar- 
ter.   It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magasines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  ofsabeertiwrs.' 

Hon.  Robbbt  H.  CuABLToif,  GB0B6iA.^The  Knickbbbooxu  is  a  work  which  requires  no  pnff> 
faig;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  1  recommend  it 

Mat.  L.  H.  SiootTRHBT.— *  I  have  long  regarded  the  Knxcxbbbooxbb  as  the  best  periodical  in 
America,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  sl>road.* 

Trb  LoivfioN  'Timxb.'— *The  London  *  7V«ms*  commends  the  RmcxBRBecKBB  in  eordlal 
terms,  and  speaks  at  several  articles  t^nm  whieli  it  had  selected  Uberal  extracts  for  rabMqiMBt  pub- 
UeatioA.^— LaMsoif  Cob.  N.  •£▼.  Stab.* 

Itet  LoifDOM  ExAMnuBB.— 'This  very  clever  Hagasine  is  the  pleasBBteat  periodical  in  the  United 
Statea.  Its  articles,  which  are  anmerotis  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of  imit»> 
tioB  by  oar  Magasines  on  this  side  of  the  AUantic' 

Loudon  *  Mobnino  Crbonxcx.x.'— '  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  ns,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
aider  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Ito  contents  are  highly  interesting,  in- 
BtmetiTe  and  amusing.' 

Titt  London 'LrrsBABT  Oabbttb.— 'Thr  taste  and  ulent  which  the  Rnigbbbbocbiib  displays 
are  hi#ily  erediuUe  to  Anwricait  writers,  and  very  agreeidile  for  EngKsh  readers.' 

London  llBfBorei.rrAN  MoimiLV  Maoacinb.  —  *  We  have  read  leveral  Bmobers  ot  this  tal- 
ented periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  itate  of  civUi* 
antion  to  which  hnmauty  has  yet  arrived.' 

London  «  AthbhAum.**-  From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magasine. '  Tks  Kni€ktrh0ek€r*  of  New- 
Torkv  wo  copy  the  foUowiag  npiritod  story/  etc 

Sib  Edwabd  Bitlwbb  LrrroN.  —  *  The  KnicSSbbocbbb  is  the  best  AmericaB  periodieal  f  have 
yet  seen.    I  take  pleasure  In  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  worjt.' 

C11ABZ.B8  DiCBXNS,  Ea^— I  read  the  Knickbbbocxbb  with  very  great  pirasvre :  it  is  indeed  a 
most  varioos  and  entertaining  periodieal*  It  affords  me  ples^ure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
#ork  whieh  numbers  among  its  regular  wn respondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibvxno.* 

Rbv*  Dl  Diok,  ScoTlANO —  *  I  have  read  a  mod  many  of  the  articles  In  the  fow  numben  of  the 
Kmickbbbockbb  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them,  to  poesew  grest  merit.  Bobm  of  its  papers,  it  b 
true,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appeers  well  cakulated  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Catt.  p.  Mabbtat. — '  You  make  ^n  excellent  Magazine — spirited,  various,  and  original  I  hope 
my  *M«0mtkimt*  will  reflect  no  discradit  upon  the  good  company  ia  which  it  wUl  find  itselt' 
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